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TO 

THE KING. 


SIR, 

W hile we contemplate the maritime 
power of Great Britain, raised under the 
auspices of Your Majesty to a pre-eminence 
unexampled in the annals of mankind ; we 
view with equal pleasure those not less useful 
though less splendid efforts, which, under 
Your Majesty's immediate patronage and 
direction, have advanced the limits of dis¬ 
covery to that boundary which Nature has 
fixed as a barrier to the enterprize of man. 
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It is due to the consummate abilities of 
the most experienced commanders, exercised 
under this patronage and direction, that a 
solution has been given to three of the greatest 
problems that concern the world which we 
inhabit; for it is now determined* by a suc¬ 
cession of voyages commenced and prose¬ 
cuted by Your Majesty's command, that the 
Entrance into the Pacifick Ocean by a pas¬ 
sage either on the North West or North East 
is impracticable, and that the Existence of a 
great, Southern Continent had nothing but 
theory for its support. It has likewise been 
proved that, in consequence of Your Ma¬ 
jesty s instructions, distant nations may be 
visited, not for the purpose of subjugation, 
but for the interchange of mutual benefits, 

and for promoting the general intercourse of 
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mankind. Great, however, as is the result 
of these designs, a truth still more important 
to navigation has been established, which is, 
that the health of the mariner is not endan¬ 
gered by the most protracted voyages, or the 
<> 

greatest vicissitudes of climate. 

In the prosecution of these arduous un¬ 
dertakings, if we have seen science advancing 
to perfection, it is still an object of interesting 
curiosity to turn our view back from the result 
to the origin, to trace navigation to its 
source, and discovery to its commence¬ 
ment. 

This is the design of the Work which I 
have now the honour to present to Your 
Majesty for protection; its merits must be 
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left to future decision; but it is at least a 
tribute of gratitude offered to the patron of 
every science., in which the interests of navi¬ 
gation and geography are concerned. I have 
the honour to subscribe myself 


YOUR MAJESTY’S 


Most faithful 


and most devoted 
Subject and Servant, 


May 9th, 1800. 


WILLIAM VINCENT. 
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IVIuch disquisition upon a brief narrative is the pro¬ 
fessed design of the following work; a work which has 
increased under my hands far beyond my calculation or 
desire, and which I now publish incomplete, because, 
from the various interruptions of an active life, whatever 
may be my wish and object, I cannot pledge myself to 
bring it to a conclusion. 

Such encouragement as I had reason to expect has not 
been wanting to my former Labours. Popular reputation 
I neither courted or declined; emolument I neither co¬ 
veted or disclaimed; but if the approbation of many 
excellent and learned men be an object of ambition, I 
have had my reward. 

To the censures which I incurred, I am not insensible ; 
but if censure be not illiberal, it is the part of prudence 
to turn it rather to the purpose of correction than offence. 
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One charge only I shall notice; and that, not because it 
was unjust, but because it originated in a misapprehension 
of my design. In the few instances where I ventured 
upon etymology, I did not expect the severity which I 
have experienced. I had disclaimed all pretensions to 
oriental learning; I had hazarded my own conjectures, in 
order to excite attention and curiosity in others: I had 
never rested a single deduction of importance on any 
imaginary interpretation of my own, and still I have had 
the mortification to find that all my precautions were in¬ 
effectual. I thought that in treating of oriental questions, 
the conjectures of a classical man, even if erroneous, 
might have been pardonable; but I was mistaken: I 
have seen my error, and I shall avoid a repetition of the 
offence. Nothing etymological will occur in the follow¬ 
ing pages, but what will be proposed merely as matter of 
inquiry, or what can be referred to oriental authority for 
support. 

In the Voyage of Nearchus I traced the intercourse 
with India to its source, a subject, as it has been called, 
u barren, but important;” and I now prosecute the same 
inquiry down to its completion, by the discoveries of 
Gama, under difficulties still more discouraging to an 
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Author. A work, relieved neither by the incidents of a 
voyage, or the occurrences of a journal, varied by no 
personal dangers or escapes, animated by no personal 
exertion or ability, however it may abound in information, 
can presume but little upon its powers of attraction. Fi¬ 
delity, labour, and research, it is true, have their share 
of merit; but the approbation which they claim must be 
derived from those who can appreciate the value of talents 
which, though common to all, are exercised only by the 
few. 


Research, indeed, affords a pleasure peculiar to it¬ 
self; it presents an idea of discovery to the imagination 
of the inquirer; an intellectual pleasure, in which he 
flatters himself others will be desirous to participate; and 
which, if he can communicate with satisfaction propor¬ 
tionate to his own, publication is not merely the indul¬ 
gence of a propensity, but the exercise of a soCiaf duty. 

I have to return my thanks a second time to Mr. 
Dairymple, for his kindness in suffering me to copy two 
of his charts; to Sir William Ouseley, for favouring me 
with the sheets of Ebn Haukal as they came from the 
press; to Dr. Charles Burney of Greenwich, and to 
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Captain Francklin of the Bengal Establishment. I have 
likewise been again more particularly obliged to the 
Bishop of Rochester for his assistance in correcting the 
position of Meroe : a question worthy of his learning and 
penetration to discuss; and which, if properly decided, 
must afford equal satisfaction to the geographer and 
astronomer. 

May 9, 1800. 
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I. ]VTAVIGATIOxST, perfected as it is, at the present hour, 

™ opens all the maritime regions of the world to the know¬ 
ledge of mankind ; but in the early ages, personal intercourse 
was impracticable ; the communication 1 by sea was unexplored, 
and travelling by land was precluded by insecurity. The na¬ 
tive commodities of one climate passed into another by inter¬ 
mediate agents, who were interested in little beyond the profits 
of the transit ; and nations in a different hemisphere were known 
respectively, not by their history, but their produce. 

I Polybius lias the same sentiment. Lib. iii. c. 58. 
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Such was the situation of Europe in regard to India; the 
produce of each was conveyed to the other by channels which 
were unknown to both; and the communication by land 
through Tartary or Persia, was as little understood, as the in¬ 
tercourse by the Indian Ocean. That both existed in some 
sense or other is undeniable ; for the most ancient of all his¬ 
tories mentions commodities which are the native produce of 
India, and which if they were known, of necessity must have 
been conveyed. What the course of conveyance was by land, 
or on the north, is a subject which does not enter into the plan 
of the following work ; but the transport by sea is a considera¬ 
tion of all others the most important ; it is dependent on a 
discovery common to all the nations of the world ; the do¬ 
minion of the sea may pass from one people to another, but 
the communication itself is opened once for all; it can never 
be shut. ,,,• ■ ^ ^^.. ' , ' ■ ' 

That the Arabians were the first navigators of the Indian 
Ocean, and the first carriers of Indian produce, is evident from 
all history, as far as history goes back; and antecedent to his¬ 
tory, from analogy, from necessity, and from local situation ; 
out of their hands this commerce w s transferred to the Greeks 
of Egypt, and to the Romans 2 when masters of that country; 
upon the decline of the Roman power it reverted to the Arabians, 
and with them it would have remained, if no Gama had arisen 
to effect a change in the whole commercial system of the world 
at large. 

It is the interval between the voyage of Nearchus and the 
discoveries of the Portuguese which I intend to examine in the 

* Perhaps never to the Romans, but to the Greeks of Egypt under the power of the 

Roman* v 
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following work; the basis which I assume is the Peripl&s of the 
Erythr£an Sea; and in commenting on this work, an oppor¬ 
tunity will be given to introduce all the particulars connected 
with the general subject. 

ACCOUNT OF THE PERIPLUS. 

II. The Periplfts of the Erythi:$an Sea is a title prefixed to a 
work which contains the best account of the commerce carried 
on from the Red Sea and the coast of Africa to the East 
Indies, during the time that Egypt was a province of the 
Roman empire. 

This work was first edited from the press of Froben at Basle, 
in 1533, with a prefatory epistle by Gelenius 3 ; but from what 
manuscript I have never been able to discover; neither is it 
known whether any manuscript of it is now in existence. The 
edition of Stuckius at Zurich, in 1577» and Hudson in 1698, at 
Oxford, are both from the printed copy, which is notoriously 
incorrect, and their emendations remove few of the material 
difficulties 4 ; besides these, there is a translation in the collec¬ 
tion of Ramusio, faithful indeed, as all his translations are, but 
without any attempt to amend the text, or any comment to ex¬ 
plain it; he has prefixed a discourse however of considerable 
merit and much learning, which I have made use of wherever 
it could be of service, as I have also of the commentaries of 

3 Sigismund Gelenius was a man of family. See JortiVs Life of Erasmus, vol. ii. 471. 
and of great learning ; he was one of the cor- 486. and Bayle* 

rectors of Froben's prefs at Basle, and much 4 The two inexplicable difficulties are, 
connected with Erasmus and Luther. He is 3 E»Tsvr}5tojUjuevy@f<7/»?, p. 9. and ’Ottc^s !ij? 
mentioned in Erasmus's will. votov ^o^wpfr, p. 7. See infra, 
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Stuckius, Hudson, and DodweJI ; but the author with whom 
I am most in ..harmony upon the whole, is Vossius, who 
in his edition of Pompon i us Mela has touched upon some of 
these points, and,! wish we had the ground of his opinion in 


The Trythrean Sea is an appellation given in the age of the 
author to the whole expanse of ocean reaching from the coast 
of Africa to the utmost boundary of ancient knowledge on the 
east; an appellation, in all appearance, deduced from their en¬ 
trance into it by the straits of the Red Sea, styled Erythra * by 
the Greeks, and not excluding the gulph of Persia, to which 
the fabulous history of a king Erythras is more peculiarly ap¬ 
propriate. 

Who the author was, is by no means evident, but certainly 
not Arrian of Niconuklia, who wrote the history of Alexander, 
whose wri tings have been the subject of my meditations for many 
years, and whose name I should have been happy to prefix to 
the present work ; n 12 was a man of eminence by birth, rank, 
talents, and education, while the author before us has none of 
these qualities to boast; but veracity is a recommendation 
which will compensate for deficiency in any other respect: this 
praise is indisputably his due, and to display this in all its 


5 Wc are warned against the connection of 
Erythra with ErythrSan by Agatharchides, 
p. 4.. Gcog. Min* Hudson, SecXaTray RgvQqdi/y 
he says, signifies the Red Sea ; SaXarrav E^a, 
the sea of Erythras, is the ocean which takes 
its name from king Erythra, according to the 
Persian account. Salmasius and Hudson give 
little credit to Agatharchides for this intel¬ 
ligence- See note, ibid.: both agree m sup¬ 
posing Edom, Red, to be the true etymology, 
the sea of Edom, or Esau, the Idumean Sea. 


AgatWrchides says, it is not from the colour 
of the sea, for it is not red, 

ixato; rr,v xXwi x*f^xtv4£w, («’ 

l ( v 9 ? a,y,) this is well known, but it ought to be 
remembered that Uu Suph of the Hebrews is 
the weedy sea ; and Lobo asserts, that. Sufo 
is a name still applied to a weed in this sea used 
for dyeing red; this is probably indeed not 
the source of the etymology, but it is not uiv 
worthy of notice. 
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parts is the principal merit of the commentary I have under¬ 
taken. 

Arrian of Nicom&lia has left us the Paraplfts of Nearchus, 
and the Peri pi its of the Euxine Sea ; and as the latter was pub¬ 
lished by Gelenius 6 , in the same volume with the work which 
is the immediate object of consideration, it is not impossible, 
if the Per.iplfts of the Erythrean Sea was found anonymous, that 
it was attributed to an author whose name on similar subjects 
was familiar. But if Arrian be the real name of the author now 
under contemplation, and not fictitious, lie appears' from in¬ 
ternal evidence to have been a. Greek, a native of Egypt, or a 
resident in that country, and a merchant of Alexandria: he 
manifestly sailed^ on board the fleet from Egypt, as far as the 
guiph of Cambay, if not farther ; and, from circumstances that 
will appear hereafter, is prior to Arrian of Nicom^dia by little 
less than a century. His work has long been appreciated by 
geographers, and is worthy of high estimation as far as the 
author can be supposed personally to have visited the countries 
he describes; some scattered lights also occur even in regard to 
the most distant regions of the east, which are valuable as ex¬ 
hibiting the first dawn of information upon the subject. 

Of this work no adequate idea could be formed by a transla¬ 
tion ; but a comparison of its contents with the knowledge of 
India, which we have obtained fince Gama burst the barrier of 
discovery, cannot but be acceptable to those who value geo¬ 
graphy as a science, or delight in it as a picture of the 
world. 

6 See Hudson’s preface to the Minor Geo- not learnt that a prior edition existed. Gele- 
graphers. X have seen no edition of Arrian’s nius I have, by favour of Dr. Charles Burney. 

* work prior to 1.5 33 > by Gelenius, and have 
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The Periplfis itself is divided into two distinct parts, one com¬ 
prehending the coast of Africa from Muos Horrnus to Rhapta; 
the other, commencing from the same point, includes the coast 
of Arabia, both within the Red Sea and on the ocean ; and then 
passing over to Guzerat runs down the coast of Malabar to 
Ceylon. It is the first part, containing the account of Africa, 
which 1 now present to the public; a work which, perhaps, I 
ought never to have undertaken, but which I hope to complete 
with the addition of the oriental part, (if blessed with a con¬ 
tinuance of life and health,) by devoting to this purpose the few 
intervals which can be spared from the more important duties 
in which I am engaged. The whole will be comprehended in 
four books; the first consisting of preliminary matter, and the 
other three allotted respectively to Africa, Arabia, and India, 
the three different countries which form the subject matter of 
the PeripMs itself. In the execution of this design 1 shall en¬ 
croach but little on the ground already occupied by Doctor 
Robertson; but to Harris, and his learned editor Doctor 
Campbell, I have many obligations. I follow the same ar¬ 
rangement in my consideration of the Greek authors, borrowing 
sometimes from their materials, but never bound by their de¬ 
cisions: where I am indebted I shall not be sparing of my ac¬ 
knowledgments ; and where I dissent, sufficient reasons will be 
assigned. I could have wished for the company of' such able 
guides farther on my journey ; but I soon diverge from their 
track, and must explore my way like an Arab in the desert, by' 
a few slight marks which have escaped the ravages of time 
and the desolation of war. 

To a nation now mistress of those Indian territories which 

were known to Alexander only by report, and to the Greeks of 
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Egypt only by the intervention of a commerce restricted to the 
coast, it may be deemed an object ol high curiosity at least, it 
not of utility, to trace back, the origin and progress of discovery, 
and to examine the minute and accidental causes which have 
led to all our knowledge of the east; causes, which have by 
slow and imperceptible degrees weakened all the great powers 
of Asia, which have dissolved the empires of Persia and Hin¬ 
dustan, and have reduced the Othmans to a secondary rank ; 
•while Europe has arisen paramount in arts and arms, and Bri¬ 
tain is the ruling power in India, from Ceylon to the Ganges;— 
a supremacy this, envied undoubtedly by our enemies, and re¬ 
probated by the advocates of our enemies. Anquetil du Perron 
and Bernoulli 7 , exclaim at the injustice of our conquests; but 
who ever asserted that conquest was founded upon justice? 
The Portuguese, the Hollanders, and the French were all in¬ 
truders upon the natives, to the extent of their ability, as well 
as the British. India in no age since the irruptions of the 
Tartars and Mahomedans has known any power, but the power 
of the sword; and great as the usurpation ol the Euiopeans 
may have been, it was originally founded in necessity. It is 
not my wish to justify the excess ; but there are nations, with 
which there can be no intercourse without a pledge for the se¬ 
curity of the merchant. The Portuguese, upon their first ar¬ 
rival at Calicut, could, not trade but by force: it was in conse¬ 
quence of this necessity, that all the Europeans demanded or 
extorted the liberty of erecting forts for their factories; and this 
privilege, once granted, led the way to every encroachment 
which ensued. I notice this, because the same danger pro- 

j See Description de l’Inde, in three vols. by Bernoulli, Berlin 1787, vol. ii. 
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duced the same effects from the beginning. It will appear from 
the Periplds, that the Arabians in that age had fortified their 
factories on the coast of Africa, and the Portuguese historians 
mention the same precaution used in the same country by the 
Arabs in the age of Gama. From this slender origin all the 
conquests of the Europeans in India have taken their rise, till 
they have grown into a consequence which it was impossible to 
foresee, and which it is now impossible to control. No nation 
can abandon its conquests without ruin ; for it is not only posi¬ 
tive subtraction from one scale, but preponderancy accumulated 
in the other. No power can be withdrawn from a single pro¬ 
vince, but that it would be occupied by a rival upon the in¬ 
stant. Nothing remains but to moderate an evil which cannot 
be .removed, -and to regulate the government by the interests of 
the governed. This imports the conquerors as much as the 
conquered; for it is a maxim never to be forgotten, that the 
Portuguese lost by their avarice the empire they had acquired 
by their valour; but of this too much :—our present business is 
not with the result of discovery, but its origin. 

Voyages are now performed to the most distant regions of the 
world without any intervening difficulties but the ordinary 
hazard of the sea. In the ancient world the case was very dif¬ 
ferent : a voyage from Thessaly to the Phasis was an achieve¬ 
ment which consecrated the fame of the adventurers by a me¬ 
morial in the Heavens, and the passage from the Mediterranean, 
into the Atlantic Ocean was to the Phoenicians a secret of state. 

The reality of the Argonautic expedition has been questioned ; 
but if the primordial history of every nation but one is tinctured 
with the fabulous, anti if front among the rest a choice is ne¬ 
cessary to be made, it must be allowed that the traditions of 
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Greece are less inconsistent than those of the more distant re¬ 
gions of the earth. Oriental learning is now employed in un¬ 
ravelling the mythology of India, and recommending it as con¬ 
taining the seeds of primeval history ; but hitherto we have seen 
nothing that should induce us to relinquish the authorities we 
have been used to respect, or to make us prefer the fables of the 
Hindoos or Guebres to the fables of the Greeks. Whatever 
difficulties may occur in the return of the Argonauts 8 , their 
passage to Colchis is consistent; it contains more real geo¬ 
graphy than has yet been discovered in any record of the Bra- 
mins or the Zendavesta, and is truth itself, both geographical 
and historical, when compared with the portentous expedition of 
Ram 9 to Ceylon ; it is from considerations of this sort that we 
must still refer pur first knowledge of India to Grecian sources, 
rather than to any other; for whatever the contents of the In¬ 
dian records may finally be found to have preserved, the first 
mention of India that we have, is from Greece, and to the his¬ 
torians of Greece we must still refer for the commencement of 
our inquiries; their knowledge of the country was indeed im¬ 
perfect, even in their latest accounts, but still their very earliest 
shew that India had been heard of, or some country like India 
in the east; a glimmering towards day is discoverable in Homer, 
Herddotus, and Ctfisias; obscure indeed, as all knowledge 
of this sort was, previous to Alexander, but yet sufficient 
to prove that India was always an object of curiosity and 
inquirj\ 

8 See Strabo, lib. i. pp„ 21. 45. 4 6 . 

9 See Maurice^ History of Hindostan, yoI. ii. p. 243. 
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IIOMEK. 

III. The father of poetry is naturally the first object of our 
regard, his writings contain the history, the manners, and anti¬ 
quities of his country ; and though his information upon the 
point proposed may be problematical, still nothing that he has 
touched is unworthy of attention. When he conducts Nep¬ 
tune IC into Ethiopia, he seems to place him in the centre be¬ 
tween two nations both black, but perfectly distinguished 
from each other; and he adds, that they lived at the opposite 
extremities of the world cast and west; let us then place the 
deity in Ethiopia above the Cataracts of Syentg and let a line 
be drawn east and west, at right angles with the Nile; will it 
not immediately appear that this line cuts the coast of Nigvitia 
on the west, and the peninsula of India on the east ? and though 
it may be deemed u enthusiasm to assert, that Homer considered 
these as his two extremities, and placed his two Ethiopick na¬ 
tions in these tracts, which are their actual residence at pre- 

whole passage in Strabo, and the various read¬ 
ing of Aristarchus and Crates, are well worth 
consulting. Lib. i. p. 30. 

n *E;m9 N w Sw tSto ’A 

n on xiti t roibrr&t cry pet? iv* yJl* 

yuo APXHN ei^svcti iVs’IviaV bxof O/x^v. Strabo, 
Lib. ii. p. 103. it is not probable that Homer 
knew India at all. In this we may fo far 
agree with Strabo, that Homer did not know 
India as the country of Hindoos; — he did not 
know it even by name ; but he knew that there 
were people of a black colour at the two ex¬ 
tremes from Egypt, east and west 5 and conse¬ 
quently this knowledge extended on the east 
beyond Arabia, for the Arabs are not black. 


10 5' sXeaifov urruvrs$ 

NocrQi Tlo<rti$olu)vo;, cS’ 

’Avnfc.w "Oiuerw, Troi^ b ytiiow UsVStau. 

’AXX* 0 (xtv ’A iSiovcff i*irt)do(,Qs t»Xg 9 > covra*, 
(’AifoW^j to* b3cbct,?a,t y eV^qsyo* 

'O* fxU SvTojxsvb' 'y'7rtfito>o; i U i’ bUvrof .) 

Od. A. 19. 

See the note upon this passage in Pope’s 
translation of the Odyssey, where he adduces 
with great propriety the testimony of Strabo, 
to prove that all thofc nations were accounted 
Ethiopians by the early Greeks, wlro lived 
upon the Southern Ocean from east to west; 
and the authority of Ptolemy to shew, “ that 
u under the zodiack from east to west, inhabit 
4S the Ethiopians black of colour.” The 
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sent, still it is not too much to s<iy> that the cenlie he has 
assumed is the most proper of all others, that the distant 
Ethiopians' 1 to the east of it, are Indians, and to the west^ 
Negroes. These two species are perfectly distinguished by 
their make, by their features, and above all by their hair; 
whether Horner knew tliis characteristic difterence does not ad¬ 
mit of proof, but that he knew they were of a separate race is 
undeniable, and that he placed them cast and west at the ex¬ 
tent of his knowledge, is an approximation to truth, and con¬ 
sistent with their actual position at the present houi. 

HERODOTUS. 

IV. Tiie distinction which Homer has not marked, is the 
first circumstance that occurred to Herodotus ; be mentions the 
eastern Ethiopians considered as Indians, and diffeiing from 
those of Africa expressly by the characteristic 13 of long hair, 
as opposed to the woolly head of the Cairo. We maj c ollect 
also, with the assistance of a little imagination, the distinct 
notice of three sorts of natives, which correspond in some degree, 
with the different species which have inhabited this country in 
all ages. The Pad£i on the north u , who are a savage people 


11 *E <rx^ rckt 
* 3 Lib. vii. p. 541. 

14 If the situation of the Pactti were ascer¬ 
tained, we might inquire about the manners 
attributed to them by the historian ; but he 
mentions only fome tribes that live upon the 
marshes formed by the river (that is, probably 
the Indus), and then the Padci to the cast of 
these ; this places them on the north of India : 
as to all appearance the marshes noticed are 
those formed by the rains in the Panjeab, but 


how far east beyond this province we are to fix 
the Padci is indefinite* I cannot suppose that 
Herodotus had received any report of the 
nations north of the HimWlu Mountains, 
or else I should offer a conjecture to the Ori¬ 
entalists, whether Pad6i, converted into Pudci, 
might not allude to Budtan ; for a and u 
are convertible, as is evident in Multan, which 
is only another form of reading Mul-tan for 
Mal-tan or Mallistan, the country of the Malli. 
Renncll on Herod. 310. says, Padda is the 
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resembling the tribes which are still found in the northern 
mountains, mixed with Tartars perhaps, and approaching to 
their manners ; a second race living far to the south, not sub¬ 
ject to the Persian empire *% and who abstain from ail animal 
food; under this description we plainly discover the real Hin¬ 
doos; and a third inhabiting Pakthia and Caspattirus, who re¬ 
semble the Bactrians in their manners, dress, and arms, who 
are subject to Persia, and pay their tribute in gold; these, 
whether wc can discover Caspatiirus or not, are evidently the 
same as those tribes which inhabit at the sources west of the 
Indus; who never were Hindoos, hut possess a wild mountainous 
country, where their fastnesses qualify them for a predatory 16 
life, and where they were equally formidable to Alexander, to 
Timour, and Nadir Shah 17 ; they resemble to this day the 
Bactrians,. as much as in the time of Herodotus, or rather the 
Agwhans in their neighbourhood; and are as brave as the one, 
and as ferocious as the other. These tribes it is more necessary 
to mark, because it will prove that the Persians never were 
masters of India properly ,ft so called, but of that country only 
which is at the source of the Indus. W hether they penetrated 
beyond the main stream, that is the Indus or the Attock itself 


name of the Ganges ; but are not Padda and 
Ganga both expressive of a river ? for there is 
a Padda and a Ganga in the Carnatick* as well 
as in Bengal. 

15 Lib. iii. p. 248. 

Sec Goeu’s journey from Attock to Ca- 
bul. Purchas, iv. 311. from Trigault. Goez 
himself was plundered in this country. 

17 Nadir was glad to compound with these 
tribes, to let him pass unmolested with the 
plunder of the unhappy Mahomed Shah. 

* Arrian, at the commencement of the 


Indica, expressly asserts, that the power of 
the Assyrians, the Medes, and Persians, did 
not extend beyond the Indus. Between the 
Copies and Indus, he says, t \\6 .tribes are 
called Afcsacerti and Astaceni, and their capital 
Massaca ; and he notices another large city, 
Peukela ; but Peeheliis not west of the Indus. 
Bafcira is supposed to be Peishawer. He does 
not consider them as Indians, nor any other* 
except those beyond the Indus, i. e . the At¬ 
tock, the✓ forbidden rivpr. See Schmeider’s 
Arrian, p. 8. 
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must be left in doubt; but Paktfiia, according to Major Ren- 
nell, is Peukeli; and if Caspatfirus be the same as the Caspira 
of Ptolemy, there is some ground for supposing that city cor¬ 
respondent to Multan. Should these conjectures be confirmed 
by future inquiry, it would prove that the Persians did pass the 
Attock, and were really masters of the Panjeab and Multan; 
and the tribute which they received, equal to half the revenues 
of the empire, affords some reason for supposing this to be the 
fact. Much depends upon the issue of this jnquiry, because 
the Attock, or forbidden river, has been the western boundary 
of IIindo,stan in all ages; if the Persians passed it, India was 
tributary to them : if they did not, the tribes west of the Attock 
only were subjected, and these were never Hindoos,'however 
esteemed so by the Persians. Another circumstance dependent 
on this inquiry, is the voyage of Skulax, said to have com¬ 
menced from Factfiia and Caspatfirus, and to have terminated in 
the Gulph of Arabia. There are two inconsistencies in the report 
of this voyage by Herfidotus; the first, that he mentions the course 
of the Indus to the east ,9 , which is in reality to the south-west; 
the second, that he supposes 'Darius *° to have made use of the 
discoveries of Skulax for the invasion of India. Now' if Darius 
was master of the Attock, Peukeli, and Multan, he wanted no 
information concerning the entrance into India, for this has 


19 See Hyde Rel. Vet. Persarum, cap. xxiii. 
who is half disposed to make Sculax navigate 
the Ganges on account of its eastern direction. 
He hesitates only because Sculax must have 
returned to the north again from C. Comorin 
to survey the mouths of the Indus. See Wes- 
seling apud Herod, lib. iv. p.300. note 34. 

*° Hystaspes father of Darius is the Gush- 
tasp of the Zendavesta, and king of Balk or 


Bactria ; but I have never been able to discover, 
that the Persian Darius of the Greeks, or hia 
father Hystaspes, can be identified with the 
Bactrian Gushtasp of the Zende or Oriental 
writers ; and I see Richardson in the preface 
to his Persian Dictionary assigns no real an¬ 
tiquity to the Zende of Anquetil du Perron*. 
See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 287,.. 
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bc('ii tlic route of every conqueror; or if he obtained any intelli¬ 
gence from Skiifax, it is certain that neither he, nor his succes¬ 
sors ever availed themselves of it, for any naval expedition. 
The Persians were never a maritime people. History no where 
speaks o( a Persian fleet in the Indian ocean, or even in the 
Gulph 41 ol Persia; and in the Mediterranean, their sea forces 
always consisted of Phffiiieians, Cyprians, or Egyptians. 

Ear is it from my wish wantonly to discredit any historical 
fact supported on the testimony of such a writer as Herodotus; 
but there are insuperable difficulties in admitting this voyage 
oi Skulax, or that of the Phgnicians round the continent of 
Africa; the greatest; of all is, that no consequences accrued 
from either. That Herodotus received the account of both 
from Persians* or Egyptians, is undeniable; that they were per¬ 
formed is a very different consideration. I do not dwell upon 
the fabulous “ part of his account of India; because even his 
fables have a foundation in fact”; but I cannot believe from 
the state of navigation in that age, that Skulax could perform 

V 1 3 P eaJc of a nav y» "o*- ships for trade. in, xarol^ lib. iii. 24S. 

What the fable is of the ants which quod populo universo nequaquam objiciendum 
turned up gold, and the manner of collecting est, sed originem ducit ex illo spurcissimo 
it by the natives, I cannot determine; but it commercio feeminarura prolis desiderio laboran- 
is possible, that as our knowledge of India tium, cum Hylobiis et Heautontimoreumenis. 
increases, it will be traced to its source ; and I can, upon similar principles, account for the 
one thing is certain, that it is a tale existing greatest part of the fables imputed to Me- 
from the time of Herodotus to the age of gWhenes, Daimachus, and Oneslcritus. Lt. 
De Thou; it is countenanced likewise in the Wilford explains Ctosias’s fable of the Mar- 
Letters of Busbequius, who saw one of these tfehora. 

ants [skins] (an Indian ant as big as a dog, Not all indeed, for his voyage of Her-’ 

p. 318. Eng. ed.) sent as a present from the cules to Scythia is mere mythology. I do not 
king of Persia to the Porte. See Larcher, use this to discredit the voyage of Skulax ; my 
Jtom.iii. p.339. Another fable, totally dis. object is to mark fable as fable, and to select 
sonant to the ordinary manners of the Hin- the truths mixed with it for observation. See 
doos, I shall give in the words of the historian, Herod, ljb. iv. p. 2S3. ed. Wess. 

J>1>j‘S t: t«t«v xcmAtfof ninvt ly.~ 
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a voyage round Arabia, from which the bravest officers of 
Alexander shrunk; or that men who had explored the desert 
coast of Gadrdsia, should be less daring than an unexperienced 
native of Caryanda. They returned with amazement from the 
sight of Mussendon, while Skulax succeeded without a difficulty 
upon record. But the obstacles to such a voyage are numerous, 
first, whether Paktdia be Peukeli, and CaspatyVus, Multan: 
secondly, if Darius were master of Multan, whether he could 
send a ship, or a fleet, down the Indus to the sea, though 
tribes where Alexander fought his way at every stop: thirdly, 
whether Skulax ;4 had any knowledge of the Indian Ocean, the 
coast, or the monsoon : fourthly, if the coast of Gadrdsia were 
friendly, which is doubtful, whether he could proceed along 
the coast of Arabia, which must be hostile from port to port. 
These and a variety of other difficulties A which Nearchus ex¬ 
perienced, from famine, from want of water, from the built of 
bis vessels, and from the manners of the natives, must induce 
an incredulity in regard to the Persian account, whatever respect 
we may have to the fidelity of Herddotus. 

*♦ That there was such a person as Skulax, p.33. for there is great doubt whether Rh 2 - 
thathe was in India, and that his account of t£um was in existence in the time of the real 
that country was extant, appears from Aria- Skulax ; and of India, he says uothing in the 
totle’s Politicks, lib.vii. in Dr. Gillies’s transla- treatise now extant. 

tion, book iv. p. 240. I learn likewise from Ear- Strabo says, Posidonius disbelieved this 

cher, that the Baron de Sainte Croix defends whole history of Skulax, though he believed 
the work which now bears the name of Skulax the voyage of Eudoxus, lib. ii. p. too. The 
as genuine, in a dissertation read before the fact is, there were so many of these voyages 
Academy of Inscriptions; but I know not whe- pretended, and so few performed, that the best 
ther that dissertation be published. See Lar- judges did not know what to believe ; Strabo 
cher’s Herod, tom. iii. p. 407. I have one ob- believed nothing of the circumnavigation of 
jection to its authenticity, which is, his mention Africa. See lib. i. p. 3 2 * 
of Dardanus, RhSteujn and Iliutn in the 'I road, 
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* ' CTESTAS. 

V. Next to Herodotus, at the distance of little more than 
sixty years, succeeds Ctesias. He resided a considerable time 
in the court of Persia, and was physician to Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon. What opportunities he had of obtaining a knowledge of 
India must have been accidental, as his fables are almost pro¬ 
verbial, and his truths very few ; his abbreviator Photius, from 
whose extracts alone we have an account of his works, seems to 
have passed over all that he saicfe of Indian manners; and to 
have preserved only his tales of the marvellous. The editor 2S , 

^ Ctesias says, there is a pool which is 
annually filled with liquid gold ; that an hun¬ 
dred measures this arc collected, 

each measure weighing a talent; at the bot¬ 
tom of this pool 13 found iron, and of this iron 
he had two swords, one presented to him by 
the king, and the other by Parysatis the king’s 
mother. The property of these swords was, 
that when fixed in the ground they averted 
.clouds, hail, and tempests ; he saw the king 
make the experiment, and it succeeded. 

In regard to ,my former note an this pas¬ 
sage, J am first to do justice to M . Wesseling, 
to whom 1 erroneously imputed a defence of 
Ctcsiaa’s veracity. I should have been cor¬ 
rect, if I had ipriputed it to Henry Stephens’s 
dissertation prefixed to Ctesias, in M. Wes- 
aeling’s edition. 

I had likewise said ;that “.some ingenious 
“ .modern might quote &‘ % pn>yift>y aTroTpoTrcoo?, 

11 the expression of Ctesias, to prove that iron 
u was known to be a conductor in that age, 

“ and that electricity was concerned in the ex- 

periment.” 

On this subject I received a paper from 
Mr. Alwood, in which he adopts the sup¬ 
position I had advanced. I will therefore 


no farther support my charge of absurdity 
against Ctdsias, than to maintain that the ne¬ 
cessity of having these swords made from the 
iron found in the golden fountain is an absur¬ 
dity still, as we now know that all iron has the 
same property. This effect was not, and 
could not be, unknown to the ancients; for 
the fire of Castor and Pollux, the St. Elmo's 
light, is recorded upon a variety of occasions; 
and frequent notice is likewise taken of the 
flame on the head of spears [hastse militUm 
arsere]. Ail this we now know to be electri¬ 
cal. But if the Persians had learnt that in 
these instances iron was- a conductor, and 
averted the mischief of lightning, they had 
certainly advanced one step above others in the 
science, and are the first electricians upon re¬ 
cord. Ijt is common to all science, that the 
effect is known before the cause, and the ap¬ 
plication of the effect to its proper use. The 
pump was employed for ages before it was 
known that air could be weighed against 
water.; and the mechanick powers were all 
used, before their force, or the means of ex¬ 
erting it to the best advantage, could be cal¬ 
culated. I am therefore perfectly ready to 
admit Mr. Alwood’a interpretation of this 
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however, is very desirous of preserving the credit of his author, 
and that part of the work which relates to Persia is worthy of 
the estimation he assigns it; but we are not bound to admit his 
fable of the martichora, his pygmies, his men with the heads of 
dogs and feet reversed, his griffins and his four-footed birds as 
big as wolves.—These fictions of imagination indeed are still 
represented on the walls of the Pagodas ; they are symbols of 
mythology, which the Bramins pointed out to the early visitors 
of India, and became history by transmission. t 

The few particulars appropriate to India, and consistent with 
truth, obtained by Ctdsias, are almost confined to something 
resembling a description of the cochineal plant, the fly, and the 
beautiful tint obtained from it, with a genuine picture of the 
monkey and the parrot ; the two animals he had doubtless seen 
in Persia, and flowered cottons emblazoned with the glowing 
colours of the modern chintz, were probably as much coveted 
by the fair Persians in the Harams of Susa and Ecbatana, as 
they still are by the ladies of our own country. 

Ct£sias is contemporary with Xenophon, and Xenophon is 
prior to Alexander by about seventy years; during all which 
period, little intelligence concerning India was brought into 
Greece; and if the Macedonian conquests had not penetrated 
beyond the Indus, it does not appear what other means might 
have occurred of dispelling the cloud of obscurity in which the 
eastern world was enveloped. 

passage, and to allow that honour which he Ctesias style* the pool Sides; Arrian, from 
elaims for the Persian* of discovering this pro- Megasthenes, mentions a river and 3prlng, 
perty in iron, which is in fact the greatest ad- called Silas, on which wood would not swim; 
vance, in point of utility, which has hitherto Strabo speaks of a Silia, p. 484.; and 1 Pliny,- 
been derived from our knowledge of the cause, of Silia. Schmeider, Arriani Jndica, p. 3d. 
or our progress in the science of electricity. 

VOX*. II. 1 > 
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The Macedonians, as it has been shewn in a former work, 
obtained a knowledge both of the Indus and the Ganges; they 
heard that the seat of empire was, where it always has been, 
■on the Ganges, or the Jumna. They acquired intelligence of 
all the grand and leading features of Indian manners, policy, 
and religion: they discovered all this by penetrating through 
countries where possibly no Greek had previously set his foot; 
and they explored the passage by sea, which first opened the 
commercial intercourse with India to the Greeks and Romans, 
through the medium of Egypt and the Red Sea; and finally to 
the Europeans by the Cape of Good Hope. 

It matters not that the title of fabulists is conferred upon 
Megfisthenes, Nearchus, and Onesicritus, by the ancients; they 
published more truths than falsehoods, and many of their im¬ 
puted falsehoods are daily becoming truths, as our knowledge 
of the country is improved. The progress of information from 
this origin is materially connected with the object we have pro¬ 
posed, and it cannot be deemed superfluous to pursue it through 
the chain of authors, who maintain the connection till the dis¬ 
covery of the passage across the ocean by means of the mon¬ 
soon. y.’; ■ ..... .. 

Meg&sthenes and D&imachus 17 had been sent as ambassadors 
from the kings of Sy ria to Sandrocottus and his successor Alli- 
trochades ; the capital of India was in that age at Palib6thra, 
the situation of which, so long disputed, is finally fixed *% by Sir 


*» Bruce nays, MegSstheneo and Denis, 
from Ptolemy "king of Egypt, voh i. p.461. 
He followed Trench authority, and he is not 
in the habit of citing tys authorities; but there 
is a Diony'sius mentioned as sent from Egypt. 

<* It is how unfixed again, in the opinion of 


Captain Wilford, and brought to Raje Mahal, 
thirty miles above the Delta of Bengal, where 
there is no junction of rivers, and where, if wc 
fix it, we must bring a river to the place, a* 
Rcnnell did at Canougj. See As. Res. voh m 
p. 272. Load, ed. 
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William Jones, at the junction of the Saone and the Ganges. 
These ambassadors, therefore, were resident at a court in thd 
very heart of India, and it is to Megastheues in particular that 
the Greeks are indebted for the best account of that, country. 
J3ot what is most peculiarly remarkable is, that the fables of 
Ct&sias were still retained in his work; the Cynoeephali, the 
Pigmies, and similar fables were still asserted as truths. It is 
for this reason that Strabo* 9 prefers the testimony of Eratds- 
thenes and Patrdcies, though Erat6sthenes was resident at 
Alexandria, and never visited India at all ; and though Pa¬ 
ir ocles never saw any part of that country beyond the Panjeab. 
Still their intelligence he thinks is preferable, because Eratds- 
thenes had the command of ail the information treasured in the 
library of Alexandria; and Patiocles was possessed of the ma¬ 
terials which were collected by Alexander himself, and which 
had been communicated to him by Xeno the keeper of the 
archives. .■ 

It is inconceivable how men could live and negotiate in a 
camp on the Gauges, and bring home impossibilities as truth 5 
how MegAsthenes could report that the Hindoos had no use of 
letters 30 , when Nearchus had previously noticed the beautiful 
appearance of their writing, and the elegance of character, 
which we still discover in the Shanskreet 3 ‘; but the fabulous 
accounts of Ct&sias were repeated by MegAsthenes, professedly 

a a in p, 70. 11 Shanskreet, or Sanscrit, is the mode of 

Strabo, lib. xv* p. 709. an imputation writing this word, which has prevailed amonjf 
on Megaathenes, which the good father Paolino our English writers. I always prefer the ropat 
ia very unwilling should atUch to him- See popular, but Paolino writes Sams Crda, lingua 
hia Dissertation De veteribus India, in answer perfecta ? .p. 2jS. or Krda = perfects, Sam' = 
to Augustinus Georgius, author of the Thibet simul, coeval with creation. - 
Alphabet, p. ta. **' 
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from the authority of the Bramins; and whatever reason we 
have to complain of his judgment or discretion, we ought to 
acknowledge our obligations to him as the first author who spoke 
with precision of India, or gave a true idea of the people. 

It is not possible to enter into the particulars of all that we 
derive from this author, but the whole account of India, col¬ 
lected in the fifteenth book of Strabo, and the introduction to 
the eighth book of Arrian, may justly be attributed to him as 
the principal source of information. His picture is, in fact, a 
faithful representation of the Indian character and Indian man¬ 
ners ; and modern observation contributes to establish the ex¬ 
tent of his intelligence, and the fidelity of his report. 

This source, of intelligence, commencing with Alexander and 
concluding with Meg&sthenes and D&imachus, may be classed 
under the title of Macedonian, as derived from Alexander and 
his successors : for such knowledge of the country as could be 
acquired by a hasty invasion, by the inspection of travellers and 
ambassadors, or by the voyage down the Indus, the Mace¬ 
donians seem to have attained with singular attention, and, 
notwithstanding particular errors, to have conveyed into 
Europe with much greater accuracy than might have been ex¬ 
pected, > \ i . ' , „ , f 

The voyage of Nearchus opened the passage into India by 
sea, and obviated the difficulties of penetrating into the east by 
land, which had previously been an insurmountable barrier to 
knowledge and communication. But it is to Onesicritus 3i we 

• 3 * *To OneaJcritus only, if we follow Strabo people are called Pafiogoni* Eratosthenes 
or Pliny, vi. *4. who, he says, mentions ele- seems to have enlarged upon the size given 
phants there larger and more fit for war than it by Onesicritus, for instead of 62 5 miles, 
elsewhere, a truth to this day. Megasthenes he says it is 875 miles long, 6*5 broad, In 
Alices a river, gold and pearls, and that the Pliny *g age the north-eastern side was grown 
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trace the first mention of Taprdbana, or Ceylon, and what is 
extraordinary, the dimensions he has assigned to it, are more 
conformable to truth », than Ptolemy had acquired four hun¬ 
dred years later, and at a time when it was visited annually by 
the fleets from Egypt; but on this subject more will be said in 
its proper place. 

IAMBULUS. 

VI. The mention of Ceylon naturally introduces us to the 
voyage of lambftlus J4 , because, fabulous as his account is, it is 
still most probably founded on fact, and because Dioddrus has 
ranked it as history. 

Lucian Js , perhaps, formed a better judgment when he classed 
him with the writers of fiction ; for his account of the Fortunate 
Islands and that of Ceylon stand almost on the same ground ; 
the circumference of the Island he seems to give at five thousand 
stadia from Onesicritus, and the navigation across the ocean 
from Ethiopia he derived from the general knowledge that this 
voyage liad been performed, or imputed, fiom a veiy eaily 


to 1250 miles, and the error was always on 
the increase till the time of Ptolemy, Pliny 
adds, that Rachia [Rajah] was the head of 
the embassy to Rome, and that Rachia’s fa¬ 
ther had visited the Sires* One incidental 
circumstance 6<ems to mark Arabian inter¬ 
course previous to the voyage of Annius Plo- 
kamus’s freed man. Rcgi, eultum Liberi i a- 
tris, extern, Arabum, , the king worshipped 
Bacchus, the people on the coast followed the 
rites of the Arabians. The -king wore the 
garment of India, the people (on the coast) 
that of the Arabians. He adds also, that Her¬ 
cules was worshipped, that is, Bali, the In¬ 
dian Hercules. Whence both Palipgoni, and 


Pal&simoonduS' This, however, ought not 
to be asserted without giving due weight to 
Paolino, who derives Pal&imoondus from Pa» 
rashri mandala, the kingdom of Parashri, and 
Parashri is the Indian Bacchus. 

He makes it 625 miles, without men¬ 
tioning length or breadth ; it is in reality near 
280 miles long, and 138 broad ; but Ptolemy 
extends it to more than 966 miles from north 
to south, 759 from west to east. 

34 See Harris, vol. i. 383. and Ramusio. 

*v Luc. de vera historia, i. cap. 5* ywpfto 

jaw rb 9rXa<ra/asvc?, ^tipTrr Y cjawj 

uirv8f<rwi Wtsseling in lib* ii* i6y. 

Diod, 
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age j his departure from Ceylon to the Ganges, his arrival at 
Palib6thra, and his intercourse with the king, who was an ad¬ 
mirer 1 * of the Greeks, may be referred to Meg&sthenes and 
X)£imachus, while his fictions of impossibilities are all his own. 
N otwithstanding all this there are some allusions to character- 
istick truths, which though they do not bespeak the testimony 
of an eye-witness, prove that some knowledge of the island had 
reached Egypt, and this at a time previous to the discovery of 
the monsoonfor IamMlus must be antecedent to Diodorus, 
and Dioddrus is contemporary with Augustus. It is this single 
circumstance that makes it requisite to notice such an author. 
The truths alluded to are, I. The stature of the natives, and the 
flexibility of their joints. II. The length of their ears, bored 
and pendent. III. The perpetual verdure of the trees. I V. The 
attachment of the natives to astronomy, V. Their worship of 
the elements, and particularly the sun and moon. VI. Their 
cotton garments. VII. The custom of many men having one 
wife in common, and the children being entitled to the protec¬ 
tion of the partnership. (This practice is said by Paolino 17 to 

though there be nothing in this table, that the iuventpr of this tale of lam- 
word to raise admiration in general, but at the buiua knew that some of the eastern poten- 
strangeocss of the circumstance, how a king of tates were atyled lovers of the Greeks • and he 
Ealibokhra should know enough of Greeks to h as ignorantly applied this title to a sovereign 
be fond of the nation : there is «tjU a secret e f India, which appertained properly to those 
allusion of much curiosity, which is this, the OD ) y w ho reigned in the north of Persia' 
native chief* who raised themselves to hide- This seems an additional proof of the im¬ 
pendence on the ruins of the Syrian monarchy, posture} the author knew a curious piece of 
( whether from the number of Greeks in the secret history, but did not know how to 
cast, or from the popularity of the Grecian ap ply ^ 

sovereignty,^ hard to determine,) assumed the » Pa olino was a Romish missionary in Tra- 
title ot ; anu this term is still found vencore for thirteen or fourteen years; his 

inscribed in Greek letters upon the coins of work was published at Romei he is sometime* 
the Srst usurpers of the Parthian dynasty. See mistaken on classical questions, but still it is a 
Bayer, p. 105. It seems, therefore, highly pro- learned and instructive work, p. 77f. 
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exist still on the coast of Ceylon, and is apparently confommble 
to the manners of the Nay res on the continent.) VIII. Lqualsty 
of day and night. IX. The Calamus or Maiz. And it is sub¬ 
mitted to future inquiry, whether the particulars of the a p i a- 
bet may not have some allusion to truth; for he says, the 
characters are originally only seven, but by four varying forms 

or combinations they become twenty-eight. 

The chief reason to induce a belief, that fambhlus never 
really" visited Ceylon, is, that he should assert he was there 
seven years, and yet that he should not mention the production 
of cinnamon. There is no one circumstance that a Greek 
would have noticed with more ostentation than a discovery ol 
the coast where this spice grew ; but lambCilos, like the rest ol 
t countrymen, if he knew the produce, adjudged it to 
Arabia, and never thought of this leading truth, as a sanction 
to the construction of his fable; he is described by Dioddrus as 
the son of a merchant, and a merchant himself, but possessed 
of a liberal education. In trading to Arabia for spices, he was 
taken prisoner and reduced to slavery ; he was carried oft 
from Arabia by the Ethiopians, and by them committed to the 
ocean, to be driven wherever the winds might carry him ; and 
in this case his reaching Ceylon would be the least impro¬ 
bable 1 " part of his narrative. No means occur to settle the 
date of this history, but the allusion to known truths makes it 


3 * P. Luigi Maria de Ge«u, a Carmelite, 
afterwards Bp. of Uaula, and Apostohck 
Vicar of the coast of Malabar, coming round 
Cape Comorin in a native vessel, was carried 
over to the Maldives, and thence to the coast 
of Africa. Paolin. p. 83. Annius Ptokamus 
was carried in a contrary direction from 
Arabia to Ceylon j and in fact, whenever a 


vessel, on either coast, is by accident forced 
out of the limit of the land and 6ea breeze, 
she will be caught by the monsoon, and carried 
over to the opposite continent. To accidents 
of this sort we may impute a very early dis¬ 
covery of the monsoons by Arabians or Ethio¬ 
pians, long before Hippalus imparted it to the 
Greeks and Romans. 



1 '••'<•’. :v,i ( ..^.'.vjji 1 !'.'j!':;i ... Vf•'•■ :? v<y4'*wj- vfk '‘ '•'^ ! -*'AiAv^^';;'! 1 ;'’;^ 
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curious, even if it be a novel. These truths could have been 
obtained only from report in the age of Diodorus», and the 
wonder is, that it contains a circumstance dependent on the 
monsoon, of which Dioddrtis was himself ignorant, and which 
was not known to the Greeks and Romans till near a century 
later. X dare not claim it as a proof , that the Arabians sailed 
by the monsoon at this time, but the scene is laid in Arabia, 
and the passage is made from, the coast of Africa, as that of 
the Arabians really was; and it is natural to conclude, that the 
Arabians did really sail to Ceylon in that age, though the 
Greeks and Romans did not. The embassy from Pandion to 
Augustus cannot be a fiction, and the ambassadors must have 
sailed from India, either on board Arabian ships, which fre¬ 
quented their harbours, or in Indian vessels which followed the 
same course. All this is previous to Hippalus, and the whole 
taken together is a confirmation of an Arabian navigation pre¬ 
vious to that from Egypt. That a novel should contain his¬ 
torical facts and truths is natural, and will not be denied by 
those who are acquainted with Helioddrus. Many Ethiopick 
customs 40 are noticed in that work, which are true to this day. 
After all, the novel of Iambftlus is not so surprizing in itself, as 
its existence in the page of Dioddrus. 

3i Harris or Dr. Campbell are my precursors chaa joins with me in opinion. Vol. ii. 
in this examination of lambulus and Aga* p. 8o. 

tharchides. They gave credit to lambulus, 40 The Nagareet drums, so often noticed by 

l here give the reasons for my dissent. Pur* Bruce, are discoverable in this work. 
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AGATHARCHIDES. 

VII. Agatharchides 4 *, the next object of our considera¬ 
tion, is an author of far different estimation ; he was pi esidont* 
of the Alexandrian library, and is always mentioned with 
respect by Strabo, Pliny, and Diod6rus * Ilis work on the 
Erythvtkn or Red Sea, is preserved in an extract of Photius* 
and copied almost in the same terms* but not without inter¬ 
mixture", by Diod6rus. Dioddrus indeed professes to derive 
his information from the royal commentaries, and original 
visitors of the countries he describes ; but that he copies Aga- 
th&rchides is evident, by a comparison of this part of his work 
with the extract of Photius; or, perhaps, considering Agatli&i- 
chides as librarian, lie conceived that his work was founded on 
the commentaries or archives of the Alexandrian depository. 
Strabo 44 likewise follows Agath&rcbides in almost all that relates 
to Ethiopia, the countries south of Egypt, and the western 
coast of Arabia 45 , or rather, as Wesseling has observed, with 

<ft i t ; s ^th much regret that t confess my an allusion is evidently made to the separation 
he tried of this author, from whom I might of the waters of the Red Sea, as recorded by 
have corroborated many circumstances in the Moses ; it is received In this sense by Grotius, 
voyage of Nearchus. A cursory perusal had Bochart, and Wesseling- and if this was in 
induced me to view his errors in too strong a Agatharchides, it could hardly have been 
light; if justice be done to him on the present omitted by Photius, a Christian bishop : if it 
review, it is no more than he merits. waR not in Agatharchides, it is plain that 

Dioddrus speaks of Agathdrchides and i)iod6nts joined other authorities to his. 
ArtemidGrus, as the only authors who have This is given as a conjecture, but it is of 
written truth concerning Egypt and Ethiopia. Weight. 

Lib. iii. 181. « Lib. xvi. p. 769. 

« In confirmation of this assertion, we may « Diod. lib. iii. p. 205. not. tushtpAf), &c, 
mention a passage, lib. iii. p. 208. Diod. where but Strabo cites both, p. 7691 
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his usual accuracy, both copy Artemidorus 46 of Ephesus who 
is the copyist of Agath&rchides. 

It is necessary to pay more attention to this author, as he ift 
apparently the original source from which all the historians 
drew, previous to the discovery of the monsoon ; his work forms 
an epoch in the science, and when Pliny comes to speak 
of the discoveries on the coast of Malabar in his own ace, 
and adds, that the names he mentions are new, and not to be 
found in previous writers ; we ought to consider hirfo as speak¬ 
ing of all those, who had followed the authority of the Mace¬ 
donians, or the school of Alexandria, of which, in this branch 
of science, Eratosthenes and Agatharchides were the leaders. 

Eratdsthencs 45 was librarian of Alexandria under Ptolemy 
Eu6rgetes I. and died at the age of eighty-one, 194, A. C. He 
was rather an astronomer and mathematician than a geographer, 
and is honoured with the title of surveyor of the earth 49 , as the 
first astronomer who measured a degree of a great circle 50 , and 
drew the first parallel of latitude, the sublime attempt on which 
all the accuracy of the science depends. 

It appears from Strabo and Pliny, that Eratosthenes speaks 
of Mero£, India, and the Thinae, and of the latter as placed 
incorrectly in the more ancient maps. Ilow this nation, which 
was the boundary of knowledge in. the age of Ptolemy, (and 


46 Diod. lib. iis* p. 774- 

47 There are two Artemid6ru$*s of^Ephesus. 
See Hoffman in voce. This Artemiddrus 
lived i'a the reign of Ptolemy Lathypus, anno 

169, A. C. 

43 Sphaeram terrestrem descripsit Eratos¬ 
thenes in fragments *3 apud Heracli- 

dem, c. 50. Hcyne notae in Horn* 2. 481-, 


& 490. See Heraclitus de Allegoriis Ho- 
mericis. Heyne, O. 18. See Excursus iii. ad 
lib. xxiii. nota.ad pag. 564. Heraclides, vd 
Heraclitus, a Nich. Schow Editus, non duo 
sunt, sed unus diverso nomine* 

49 See his eulogium in Pliny, lib. ii. c* 112, 

50 Hipparchus is later than Eratosthenes; 
he is supposed to have lived to 129, AVC, 
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which, if it does not intimate China, is at least as distant as the 
golden Chersonese of Malacca,) found its way into charts more 
early than Eratdsthenes, will be considered in its proper place; 
but his knowledge of Me roe and Southern Africa is derived from 
Dalion, Ari|t6crepn, and Bion, who had been sent by Phila- 
delphus, or his successors, into that country, or from Tiinds- 
thenes who sailed down the coast of Africa as low as Cernd sl . 
His information concerning India must be deduced from the 
Macedonians, but his information is confined on the subject of 
Oriental commerce ; the spherical figure of the earth seems to 
be the grand truth he was desirous to establish, and his geo¬ 
graphical inquiries .were perhaps rather the basis of a system, 
than a delineation of the habitable world. 

AgathArchides, according to Blair, must, though younger, 
have been contemporary with Eratdsthenes; be was a native of 
Cnidus in Cana, and flourished 177, A. C. But Dodwell 
brings him down much lower, to 104, ‘A. C. which can hardly 
be true, if A item id dr us 54 copied his work, for the date of Ar¬ 
temi ddrus is attributed to 104, A. C. also, the same year which 
Dodwell gives to AgathArchides. 

These dates are of importance, if wc assume the work of 
AgathArchides as an epoch, which in fact it seems to be, and 
the principal authority for the subsequent historians, previous, 
to the discovery of Hippalus; his work it is by no means ne¬ 
cessary to vindicate in all its parts, but it contains many pe- 

51 What credit Timosthenes deserves is du- See infra, 
hious', as Pliny mentions, that he makes the 53 Bruce says, in the reign of Ptolemy IX, 
lied Sea only four days sail in length and two loo, A. C. but does not say a word of the 
broad, if I understand the passage. Lib. vi. contents of his work, i. 467. 
c ,, , _ 54 See Diod, iii. 181. Wessel. note. 

's* Sometimes supposed to be Madagascar, 
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culiar truths ” confirmed by modern experience, and the first 
genuine eharacteristicks of Southern Africa that occur in history. 

Some of these circumstances, though not connected with the 
purpose before us, cannot be superfluous, as they contribute to 
establish the credit of the work; these are, I. The gold mines 56 
worked by the Ptolemies on the coast of the Red Sea; the pro¬ 
cess; the sufferings of the miners ; the tools 57 of copper found 
in them, supposed to have been used by the native Egyptians, 
prior to the Persian conquest. II. In Merob, or Abyssinia, the 
hunting of elephants, and hamstringingthem ; the flesh cutout 
of the animal alive s8 . III. The fly, described as the scourge 
of the country in the same manner as by Bruce, IV. Some¬ 
thing like the ensete tree of Bruce. V. Locusts described as 
food. VJ. Troglodytes. VII. The rhinoceros, the camelopard, 
apes M strangely called sphinxes 59 , the croeotta 59 or hyena ; se- 

55 Great moderation is due in judging all cxcisio fceminarum, in a passage where he 
writers who speak of a country in the first seems to be copying Agatharehides or Arte- 
instance* Things are not false because they mid6rus. The original here does not specify 
are strange. See Diodorus, lib. iii. p.199, the flelh from living oxen, but elephants. See 
jfloAXa- tutcuv <rumX£~T«*, Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 771. 

(a\v ayvoScu amra, 701$ 59 The sphinxes are supposed to be apes by 

Wesseling, and from their tameness it J3 pro- 

5< These mines are noticed both in Ebn bable- The croeotta I translate hyena, bc- 
Ha.ukal and A 1 Edrissi, p. 18. Aurifodina cause it is said to be between a wolf and a dog ; 
in terra Bogae distat ab urbe Asuan (Sycne), from the mention of its imitating the human 
quindecim diertim itinere, medio inter orientem voice, it may be the shackall. 1 cannot help 
ct septentrionem, which is exactly the Trog~ noticing that the animals enumerated by the 
iodytick coast. author are all named in the same manner on 

57 A very extraordinary fact, and similar to the celebrated Palestrine Mosaick. Hardouin 

what has happened in our own age. Accord- thinks that the distinction of these sphinxes 
xng to Col. Valiancy, instruments have been from the common ape, was in the face, smooth 
found in the mines in Ireland which he sup- and without hair* Ad Plin. lib. vi. Seethe 
poses to be Ph£nician ; and others have been Krokotas on the Paleftrine marble, -which I 
found in the mines in Wales, which are cer- am not naturalist sufficient to appropriate, 
tainly Roman. This marble is illustrated by Barthelemi, irr 

58 Strabo also mentions the which the 30th vol. of the Academy of Inscriptions;, 

perhaps intimates eaters of raw flefh, and the p. 503. An. Reg. 1796, p. 356. 
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veral other minute particulars might be enumerated, but not 
without a tincture of the fabulous. 

His account of the coast is pur more immediate concern ; this 
commences at Arsinofe, or Suez, and goes down the western 
side of the Red Sea to Ptolem&is Th6r6n it mentions Muos 
Hormus, but takes no notice of Beremkb. The particulars of 
this navigation are very scanty, but still one fact is substan¬ 
tiated, that the ordinary course of trade carried on, went no 
lower than Ptolern&is, and was confined more especially to the 
importation of elephants. 

Ptolem&is is the Has Ahehaz of d'Anville, the Ras Age eg of 
Bruce, in latitude 18° 10' 6 ‘, and full three hundred and fifty 
miles short of the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. A proof that 
whatever Ptolemy Philadelphus had discovered of the coast of 
Africa, it was now little visited by the fleets from Egypt, but 

I have examined the dissertation of Barthe* There is in the representation of the Mo- 
Icmi, and find that he supposes it an offering saick a perfect distinction between the figures 
of one Hermaiscus, a freedman of Hadrian, which are Roman, Greek, or Egyptian, and 
and a Greek, at Prcencste, in memory of Had- those which are Ethiopian ; and there is like- 
riau’s visit to Egypt ; and that the figure in the wise in all probability a just representation of 
front of the temp e is Hadrian received by the the penteconterus, (/. e, the galley of fifty 
city of Elephantine, and the scenery repre- oars, for that number it has,) and not a 
sents the season of the inundation. But there trireme, as Barthelemi calls it, with the Pha- 
is one circumstance BartheUmi has paid little seli, Coricles, See . &c. of the natives of all 
attention to, which is, that the buildings are descriptions. But query, whether Anubis is 
Greek or Roman, rather than Egyptian. This ever represented in any genuine Egyptian 
seems a direct proof that the Mosaick was exe- monument as here, like a dog ? Is not Latrator 
ented in Italy, upon Egyptian information, Anubis a man with a dog's head ? a proof that 
and after Egyptian memois ; and this is, per- this Mosaick is not Egyptian, 
haps, the reason why 30 little resemblance to 60 So called from because the de¬ 

nature is found in the animals : they are taken phants were here hunted and taken ; they are 
from the description in books, not from life or so still according to Bruce, and below this 
drawings of life ; and such descriptions as cape, de la Rochette places the commence* 
these are found in Agatharchides, and those mcot of a vast forest, 6 cen by all vessels which- 
who copied him, as Diod 6 rus, Strabo, Sc c. keep this coast. 

f* 18° 7'. dc la Rochette. 
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that there was some sort of commerce is certain; Strabo cites 
Eralbsthenes 6 ’ to prove that the passage of the straits was open, 
and Artemiddrus, to shew the extension of this commerce to the 
Southern Horn; of this there will be frequent occasion to speak 
hereafter, neither ought it to be omitted, that perhaps Aga- 
thdrchides knew the inclination of the African coast beyond the 
straits, for he notices its curvature 63 to the east, [which ter¬ 
minates at Gardefan,] and which is apparently the boundary 
of his knowledge in that quarter ; but our immediate business is 
with the coast between Muos Ilormus and Ptolem&is, and here 
the first place mentioned is the Sinus Impurus* 4 , which admits 
of identification with the Foul 65 Bay of our modern charts, from 
the circumstances mentioned by Strabo, who says, it is full of 
shoals and breakers, and exposed to violent winds, and that 
.Berenikh lies in the interior of the bay w . 

Below this, Agath&rchides, or his abbreviator, afford little 
information, for we are carried almost at once to two moun¬ 
tains, called the Bulls and Ptolemdis ThGon, without any in¬ 
tervening circumstance but the danger of shoals, to which the 
elephant ships from Ptolemdis 06 are exposed : of these shoals 
there are many about Suakcm in de la Rochette, though Bruce 
denies the existence of a single one on the whole western coast 
of the Red Sea. The geographer, however, is more to be de¬ 
pended on than the traveller, as is proved by the misfortunes to 

'M ‘ rj.$ '7' V: A A' .-y * *y Vf: 7, }• A'.AAA.V : T !&.;•; ulM ’. yi ; ‘ .mi!’A Fy V: 'A, A4 

64 Lib. xvi. p. 5769. 66 The identical position of Ptolemais may 

63 I am not certain whether this relates to not be discoverable ; but the track is self-evi- 

the coast within the gulph or without, but he dent. Upon consulting de Castro, in Pur- 
mentions the islands at the straits, and the pro* chas, iii. p> 1134. Shoals, rocks, sands, kc. 
digies beyond them. f< so that it should seem rather we might go 

6 * KoXwo? ukuQuz to?, “ it on foot, than sail it, yea in small 

65 Tv fiv&u rS K&TTtf. Strabo, p. 7/ 0, i( boats.” 
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which sofne of our English vessels have been exposed, which 
verify the-assertions of Eratosthenes, ArtemidArus, and Aga~ 
th&rchides. 

At Ptolem&is the account closes, as if there were no regular 
commerce below that point; but its existence has been evinced 
by .what.is here said, and will be farther confirmed from the 
Adulitick marble in its proper place; the total silence of 
Agath&rchides, in regard to Beretnkb, unless it be an omission 
of his abb rev if tor, is still more unaccountable.; it appears, in- 
. ^ ee d, as it the caravan road from Coptus to this place, was a 
much greater object of attention under the Homan government 
than under the Ptolemies. The accounts extant are all Homan ; 
from Pliny, from the Itinerary, and from the Peutingerian 
tables; but the Greek authorities may have perished, and Strabo 
mentions two different states of these roads; one from Coptus 
to Bercnikb as it was first opened by Philadelphia, and another 
from Coptus to Muos Horrnus, after it was furnished with wells 
and reservoirs, and protected by a guard. Are we then to 
think that this, after being opened, was neglected again, when 
Agatharchides wrote? or are we to suppose that Beremkc is 
comprehended in the mention of Muos riorums 67 ? for Beremkc 
is no harbour 65 , but an open bay, and the ships which lade 
there, lie at Muos Horrnus till their cargo is ready. However 
this may be, the account of Agatharchides returns again from 
Ptolem&is to Muos Horrnus, and then, after passing the gulph 
of Arsinob, or Suez, crosses over to Phenicbn 69 in the Elanitick 

67 It'ohould rather seem from this that the fa r? i\ T S 1^3 x * Ta ' > , , 
road from Coptus to Muos Horrnus (which and infra h* ZxUn & * E ‘»J 

was the nearest) was more frequented than Mvo} "O^ 

that to Beremke, and that the latter was never pivw. ^ 

materially in use, till the time of the Romans. *» De la Rochette places Ph£nfc6n at Tor 
“ Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 815. Bi guUny and there are two places of this name. 
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Gulph, and runs down the coast of Arabia to Sab&a. In this 
course of great obscurity, there is no occasion at present to 
pursue the track throughout, as it will be resumed in the third 
book, when the account of the Periplfts is to be examined, and 
such light as is to be collected from other geographers will be 
adduced, in order to elucidate the narrative, which is the first 
genuine account of Arabia that is extant. Neither is it un¬ 
worthy of notice, that the Periphis itself is constructed upon 
the plan of Agath&rchides ; it goes down the western coast of 
the gulph in the same manner, then returns back to Muos Hor- 
mus, and crosses over to the eastern side, and pursues that line 
to its conclusion; the difference between the two consists in the 
difference of knowledge in the respective ages. Agath&rchides 
describes the trade as it stood in the age of Philom&tor. The 
Periplfis caities it to the extent it had obtained under the pro¬ 
tection of the Roman emperors; but both set out from the same 
point for both voyages, and it is only the extension of the line 
which constitutes the distinction. 

Rut it is our immediate business to proceed to the country of 
the Sab&ans, called Arabia the Happy, from its wealth, its 
commerce, and its produce, either native or imputed. This 
province answers generally to the modern Yemen ,0 , and the 
Sab&ms of our authors age possessed the key to the Indian 
commerce, and stood as the intermediate agents between Egypt 
and the East. This is a most valuable fact, which we obtain 

70 Yemen and Sabea express identically the Arabic, is equivalent; for in their view the 
same thing; for both signify the south, and right hand is the south, and the left hand the 
this province is in the south of Arabia. The north ; which is locally true, in regard to 
queen of Sheba is the queen of the South, or every nation which contemplated the rising 
Sabea, written Seba or Sheba in Scripture ; sun as the first object of admiration or adora* 
and Yemen, which signifies the right hand in tioiu 
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from this work, and clouded as it may be with much that is dark 
and marvellous, the truth appears upon the whole incontestably. 
Certain it is that the wealth assigned to this nation is a proof of 
the existence of a commerce, which has enriched all who have 
stood in this situation, and equally certain is it that the inform¬ 
ation of the author ceases at the succeeding step. 

Sab&a, says Agath&rchides, abounds with every production 
to make life happy in the extreme, its very air is so perfumed 
with odours, that the natives are obliged to mitigate the frag¬ 
rance by scents that have an opposite tendency, as if nature 
could not support even pleasure in the extreme. Myrrh, frank¬ 
incense, balsam, cinnamon, and casia are here produced from 
trees of extraordinary magnitude. The king, as he is on the one 
hand entitled to supreme honour, on the other is obliged to sub¬ 
mit to confinement in his palace; but the people are robust 1 *, 
warlike, and able mariners; they sail in very large vessels to 
the country where the odoriferous commodities are produced, 
they plant 71 colonies there, and import from thence the larimna”, 
an odour no where else to be found; in fact there is no nation 
upon earth so wealthy as the Gerrh^ans and Sabeans, from their 
situation in the centre of all the commerce which passes 74 between 

71 So Bruce, vol. i. p. 408. quotes Isaiah, This may be proved from history in regard to 
xlv. 14. The merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Africa, Malabar, and Ceylon, and is in some 
Sabeans, men of stature , as curious, for accord- measure true to this day. 

._-u * *..... . . .. . _M *, T_1__ T_• 


ing with this passage, in our author^ as with 
the testimony of their mercantile pre-eminence, 
Sebairn;—the term for Ethiopia, in 

• T * 

this passage, is Cush, which means some tribe 
of Arabia, and not the Ethiopians of Africa. 

7 * The Arabians planted colonies, or esta¬ 
blished powerful companies and factories in 
every country where they traded, till the 
Europeans reached India round the Cape. 

VOL* II. 


73 Strabo makes Larimnus an odour, 
raToy Gvpie/xa. xvi. 

74 The fragment of Agatharchides preserves 
a most valuable record in Photius, which is lost 
in Diod6ru8 and Strabo. Strabo ends with 
the riches of Sab&a, and does not go to the 
White Sea, and the particulars of the sun 
mentioned by Dioddrus and Photius. In the 
former part Diod6rus is more expansive and 
intelligible than Photius. 
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Asia and Europe, These are the nations which have enriched 
the Syria 75 of Ptolemy ; these are the nations that furnish the 
most profitable agencies to the industry of the Pifonicians, and 
a variety of advantages which are incalculable. They possess 
themselves every profusion of luxury, in articles of plate and 
sculpture, in furniture of beds, tripods, and other household 
embellishments, far superior in degree to any thing that is seen 
in Europe. Their expence of living rivals the magnificence of 
princes 76 . Their houses are decorated with pillars glistening 
with gold and silver. Their doors are crowned with vases and 
beset with jewels; the interior of their houses corresponds to 
the beauty of their outward appearance, and all the riches of 
other countries are here exhibited in a variety of profusion 77 . 
Such a nation, and so abounding in superfluity, owes its inde¬ 
pendence to its distance from Europe ; for their luxurious man¬ 
ners would soon render them a prey to the sovereigns in their 
vicinity, who have always troops on foot prepared for any con- 

n See Harris, i. 419. Josephus, lib. viii. 76 Strabo from Eratosthenes and Artemi- 
c. 2. where mention is made by Harris of d6rus, confirms all this splendour, and almost 
Ptolemy's building Philadelphia on the site of repeats the words of Agatharchides, lify, xyri 
Rahab of the Ammonites, which might have p. 778. 

some relation to Syria. Palestine likewise is 77 Harris, or Dr. Campbell, after talking 
included in Syria by Her 6 dotus and the early magnificently of the commerce of the Pto- 
writers, and all the country from the Euphrates lemies with India, at last confesses, vol.i. p.432. 
to Pelusium. Some districts of Arabia also j that the discovery of Hippalus is the first cer* 
for Elath is reckoned as part of Syria, tain date of a visit to that country. It is 
2 Kings, xvi. 6. $ and therefore if Ptolemy manifest from the whole of this account be* 
was master of Elath, this is the trade of Ophir f or e us, that the Sabeans did go to India, and 
revived again under the dynasty of the Lagidse. that the subjects of Ptolemy did not. It is this 
Ip this sense, the cities of Syria, Damascus, monopoly that made the riches of Arabia pro* 
Gaza, Tyre, and Sidon, obtained the princi- verbial.—Icci beatis nunc Arabum invides ga- 
pal benefit of this commerce, next'to Alex- zis. Hor. Ode 29. lib. i. where my excellent 
andria. See Bochart Phalcg. 683, See also friend and patron, the archbishop of York* 
Aristeas Histor,, o interpret, p. 40. Ed. reads, beams nunc, which gives a beautiful 
©xoa. turn to the whole Ode. 
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quest, and who, if they could find the means of invasion, would 
soon reduce the Sab&ms to the condition of their agents and 
factors, whereas they are now obliged to deal with them as 
principals. * :ev 

From this narrative, reported almost in the words of the 
author, a variety of considerations arise, all worthy of atten¬ 
tion. It is, as far as I can discover, the first contemporary ac¬ 
count of the commerce opened between Egypt and India, by 
the medium of Arabia; it proves that in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philom6tor, in the year 177, A. C. and 146 years after the death 
of Alexander, the Greek sovereigns in Egypt had not yet traded 
directly to India, but imported the commodities of India from 
Saba the capital of Yemen; that the port of Berenike was not 
used for this commerce, but that Muos Ilormus, or Arsinofe, 
was still the emporium. It proves that there was no trade down 
the coast of Africa (an intercourse afterwards of great import¬ 
ance) except for elephants, and that no lower than Ptolem&is 
Th£r6n. It shews that the voyage down the Arabian coast of 
the Red Sea was still very obscure, and above all it demon¬ 
strates incontestably by the wealth constantly attendant on all 
who have monopolised the Indian commerce, that the mono¬ 
poly in the author’s age was in Sab6a. The Sabdans of Yemen 
are compared with the Gerrh&ans on the Gulph of Persia ; and 
both appear connected with the Phoenicians by means of Petra’ 
and the Elanitick Gulph; and with the Greeks in Egypt, by 
Arsinoh and Muos Hormus. 

I am not ignorant that the establishment of a trade with India 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus 7 ®, that the immense re- 

78 See Harris’s Voyages, val. i. booki. c. 2. as Harris’s, but this part of it, in the second 
compared with p.421. This work is quoted edition here referred to, is by Dr. Campbell ■/ 

3 ? 2 
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venue and wealth of Egypt is imputed to this cause, and that a 
number of Indian captives are mentioned by Athen6us, as com¬ 
posing one part of the spectacle and procession, with which he 
entertained the citizens of Alexandria. But this last evidence, 
which is deemed conclusive, admits of an easy solution ; for 
Indian was a word of almost as extensive signification in that 
age, as the present; it comprehended the Cafrhs of Africa, as 
well as the handsome Asiatick blacks, and the commerce with 
Arabia was long called the Indian trade, before the Greeks of 
Egypt found their way to India. But if real Indians were a 
part of the procession, they were obtained in Sab6a. The 
Arabians dealt in slaves, and the Greeks might find Indian slaves 
in their market as well as any other. Huet, Robertson, and 
Harris are all very desirous of finding a trade with India under 
the Ptolemies; but the two latter, as they approach the real 
age, when this commerce took place, upon the discovery of 
Hippalus, fully acknowledge, that all proofs of a more early 
existence of it are wanting ; no contemporary author asserts it: 
and the testimony of Agatlnarchides, whether we place him in 
177, or with Dodwell, in 104, A. C. affords perfect evidence to 
the contrary. The internal evidence of the work itself carries 
all the appearance of genuine truth, and copied as it is by 
Strabo and Dioddrus it obtains additional authority ”. They 
have both added particulars, but none which prove a direct 
communication with India in their own age. They both ter- 

and is executed most ably. I am obliged to Strabo, that it is highly probable it contains 
him for many references to authors, which 1 all that Eratosthenes knew, with the addition 
have it not in my power always to acknow- of his own information. See Strabo, lib. xvi. 
ledge. p. 778, 7cch\cc Je, ph ru E^arocr-* 

79 The authority of Agatharchides is so $\ km) twv aAtyff lro$ixuv 

often joined with that of EratOsthenes by tifam* 

7 
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minate their information at Sab6a, where lie does, and both 
suppress one circumstance of his work which Pliotius lias pre¬ 
served, that ships from India were met with in the ports of 
Sab6a. Whatever knowledge of India, or Indian trade, they 
have beyond this, is such only as they derived lrom the Mace¬ 
donians, and is totally distinct from the communication between 
Egypt and that country. 

In regard to the influx of wealth into Egypt, it would be 
equally the same, whether the Greeks imported Indian com¬ 
modities from Arabia or from India direct. I or as the Sabeans 
were possessed of the monopoly between India and Egypt, 
so Egypt would enjoy the same monopoly between Sabea and 

Europe. 

The consumers, indeed, must bear tbe burden ot this double 
monopoly, but the intermediate agents in both instances would 
be gainers, and the profits, while the trade was a monopoly, 
would be, as they always have been, enormous. The sove¬ 
reigns of Egypt were w T ell apprized of this, and so jealous were 
they of this prerogative of tlieir capital, that no goods could 
pass through Alexandria either to India or Europe, without the 
intervening agency of an Alexandrian factor. 

In the description which Agath&rchides gives of Sab6a there 
is nothing inconsistent with probability ; neither is this the 
boundary of his knowledge towards the east, for he mentions 
several other particulars which I had censured too rashly as 
fabulous in my former edition, but which 1 have since learnt 
from better information to acknowledge as truths; and from 
which, besides doing justice to the author, I can deduce some 
inferences of importance. The first is the Angular appearance 
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of the sea beyond the limits of Sab6a, which he describes as 
tvkite as a river. This is perfectly correct, if we form to our¬ 
selves the idea of a turbid stream bringing down a white or 
chalky substance from the soil through which it passes ; for the 
sea between Socotra and Hadramaut 80 assumes this appearance, 
as we learn from the testimony of Terry, Corsali, and a variety 
of modern 81 navigators 61 . But it is not sufficient to do justice 
to the veracity of the author; for we may collect from this, that, 
the ships from Egypt did actually pass the straits, and visit the 
ports on the ocean, such as Aden or Kaneh, or even some more 
remote: for to verify this fact, they must reasonably be sup¬ 
posed to have seen the phdndmenon. Here then we may con¬ 
clude that the merchants saw those large 83 ships which the 
author notices as coining from the Indus, Patala, Persis, and 
Karm&nia, perfectly in correspondence with the commerce of 
the age. 

Other circumstances recorded in the same work are, that in 
that climate -there is no twilight, which 1 originally acknow¬ 
ledged to be ati illustrious truth; and that the sun rises not like 
a disk, but a column, casting no shadow till it is an hour above 
the horizon. This was a fact of which I expressed a doubt; 

80 “ Between Socotra and Arabia you have 83 The ships which carried the trade between 

“ white water twenty leagues off shore." Guzerat and Arabia, in the x6th and 17th 
Dalrymple’s Collection, p. 57. century, were of vast bulk. Captain Saris 

81 The sea near Socotra is as white as milk, measured those he detained in the Red Sea ■ 
Terry’s Voyage in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 1467. the largest was 1 ; 3 feet from stem to stern! 

* Vicino al India trecente miglia l’acque breadth 42, height 31, burden 1200 tons; 
del mare si mostran come di latte, che mi pare the main-mast 108 feet high, the main-yard 
esser causato dal fondo, per esservi l’arena 132. The English ships of that age (1611) 
bianca, Andrea Corsali, Ramusio, tom i. were 300 or 55o tons at most. Purchas, i. 
P* r 7 8 * 349 ; 35 °- ' 
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.but I have since learnt that Captain James, in his voyage to 
Hudson's Bay, asserts that the sun rises there with a pillar over 
his head. This indeed is in a high northern latitude, not com¬ 
parable perhaps with a phenomenon on the coast of Arabia: 
but that the sun casts no shadow at his first appearance is con¬ 
firmed by Cadamosto 84 , who says, that though the sun is visible, 
he affords no light for the first half hour, and seems as if lie were 
eclipsed at his first rising. I should have been glad to find a 
confirmation of this in any modern navigator, but my research 
has not been attended with success. Possibly it is a circum¬ 
stance well known to astronomers, and accounted for by laws 
of refraction, with which I am unacquainted. A more extra¬ 
ordinary effect is added, that the evening twilight lasts three 
hours after sunset. Of this 1 should be happy to receive a so¬ 
lution ; for though it is not consonant to reason or experience, 
it probably depends upon some deception which those who are 
acquainted with those regions may explain. 

It is a pleasure to have obtained a better knowledge of these 
particulars myself, and a satisfaction to do justice to an author 
whose fidelity I had questioned. The marvellous in classical 
writers is daily diminishing, as we acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of the east; and as our information increases, there 
may remain little that is fabulous, or where the fable may not 
be traced in its origin to a connexion with truth. 

If it should now be inquired how the commerce with India 
could be in this state so late as the reigu of Ptolemy Philonietor, 
or why the discoveries of Nearchus had not in all this time been 


" 4 Vernm licet sol videatur non tamen illu- pati deliquium in ortu. Cadamosto apud 
minat ad spatium medise horse, videtur autem Grynseum, p. 59. , 
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prosecuted P the answer is not difficult The fleets from Egypt 
found the commodities of India in Arabia, and the merchants 
contented themselves with buying in that market, without en¬ 
tering upon new adventures to an unknown coast. There is 
every reason to suppose that Sab£a had been the centre of this 
commerce long prior to the discoveries of Nearchus, and the 
age of Alexander; and it is highly probable that the Arabians 
had even previous 85 to that period ventured across the Ocean 
with the monsoon. That they reached India is certain, for 
Indian commodities found their way into Egypt, and there is 
no conveyance of them so obvious as by means of Arabia and 
the Red Sea. The track of Arabian navigators is undoubtedly 
marked along the coast of Gadrosia, before Nearchus ventured 
to explore it, for the names he found there are many of them 
Arabick ; and if conjecture in such a case be allowable, I should 
suppose that they kept along the coast of Gadrosia to Guadel 
or Possem, and then stood out to sea for the coast of Guzerat 
or Malabar. My reason for supposing this is, that Nearchus 
found a pilot at Possem, which implies previous navigation., and 
adds, that from that cape to the Gulph of Persia the coast was 
not so obscure as from the Indus to the cape. 

But if Nearchus reported this, or if the commentaries in the 
Alexandrian library contained any correspondent information, 
how could Agatharehides be ignorant of the navigation beyond 
Sab.6a ? He was not ignorant of Nearchus’s expedition, for he 

^ Harris, i. e. Dr. Campbell, Bruce, and cident, he would readily find the means of 
Robertson all subscribe to this opinion, and returning by an Arabian vessel, he would like- 
from this fact a strong degree of probability wise learn the nature of the monsoon. See 
attaches to the account of Plokamus’s Freed Bruce, vol. i. 369. 
man, for if he was carried to Ceylon by ac~ 
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mentions the Icthuophagi of Gadrdsia, with many circum¬ 
stances evidently derived from Nearchus, and others added, 
partly fabulous perhaps, and partly true, from various sources 
of intelligence, such as the histories, journals, or commentaries 
in the library. 

He mentions expressly the manner of catching fish, as de¬ 
scribed by Nearchus, within nets extended along the shoals 
upon the coast 86 , and the habitations of the natives formed from 
the bones of the whale. lie notices the ignorance and brutal 
manners of the natives, their dress, habits, and modes of life ; 
and one circumstance he records, which he could not have ex¬ 
tracted from Nearchus, which is that beyond the straits which 
separate Arabia from the opposite coast, (meaning, perhaps, 
the entrance to the Culph of Persia,) there are an infinite num¬ 
ber of scattered islands very small and very low, and extended 
along the sea which washes India and Gadrosia 87 , where the 
natives have no other means of supporting life but by the turtles 
which are found there in great abundancp and of a prodigious 
size. I have thought it necessary not to omit this circumstance, 
because it appeal’s to me as the first notice, however obscure, 
of the Maldives or Lackdives 8S , called the islands of LimfirikA 
in the Periplhs, and distinguished particularly as producing 
the finest tortoise-shell in the world. The mention of them by 

He uses the very word, pso often 69 X^<nov«T<ci>Txx>} is by Salmasius, p. 997, 
commented on in the journal of Nearchus. supposed to relate to the Khruse of Ptolemy, 

87 The mention of Gadrosia naturally in- i. e. Malacca, the Golden Chersonese. But it 
duces obscurity and doubt, but the Infinite is coupled with the islands of Limurike. XU 
fiumler of the 3 e islands can hardly apply to Xa'vrj, r,r$ xt va;k01,Y ‘ r ^ **1 vr/ru; 

any but the Lackdives or Maldives. The rut uvtk rny Perip. 

turtle also and tortoise-shell is character- p- $ 2 t 
ietick. 
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Agath6rchidcs appears to be tlie earliest intimation of tlieir 
existence. In that sense the fact is curious, and connected 
with the object in view at present, which is to collect the in¬ 
formation of contemporary writers, before we proceed to the 
particulars of the navigation. 

Some extravagances or improbabilities which contaminate 
several parts of this account in Agath&rc hides, have been dis¬ 
regarded by design; where knowledge ends fable commences, 
and much lenity of judgment is due to all writers who speak of 
distant countries for the first time, or by report. This author 
does not distinctly mark his Icthudphagi. They are not merely 
those of Gadrosia, but others also apparently on the coast of 
Arabia or Africa Regions it is true, where fish rather than 
bread has ever been the staff of life, and where it continues so 
at the present hour. Let any reader advert to the manner in 
which he speaks of the passage out of the Red Sea into the 
ocean, and he cannot fail to .observe, that by giving the African 
coast an easterly direction, without notice of its falling down to 
the south, the commerce of that day had not yet passed cape 
Guardafui. Single ships % or a few in company, might have 
doubled that promontory and stood to the south, and otheis 
of the same description might even have reached India. Some 
obscure accounts from these were possibly conveyed to Alex- 

a- arc the Icthuophagi of Herodotus, attributes the first mention of Cerne or Mada- 

• a | gasear. But what is here asserted is meant 

th* only to My* that no trade on that coast existed 

PhiUd loh». ... rn.rl .nfcn. in dta-ray in continence of tlu. dnoray, a. late a. 
than hia* successors. Th. Cr.rk. who had Agatharch.de. ; and era. in th. age. of th. 
been in Abyssinia. aB recorded by Pliny, vi. 3J. the «* than 

were all “STa” 5 

SSSjSTlh-SJhad certainly' gone Madagascar is in 1 „. o' «, ^km, al.o. 
down the coast of Africa ; for to him Pliny only goes to lrasum, lat. 15 o o . 
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andria, and from that source might have been recorded by 
AgatMrchkles, but these are all very different from his descrip¬ 
tion of Sabda, and comparatively vague or obscure. Of the 
trade to Sab&a he speaks distinctly, as a regular established 
commerce ; so far his knowledge was genuine, beyond that it 
is precarious. This is an opinion collected from a full con¬ 
sideration of the work itself, and I would rather wish to di¬ 
minish the number of his errors, than impute those to him 
which are not his due. 

It has been thought of importance to detail these particulars 
from Agath&rchides, because he is the genuine source from which 
Pioddrus, Strabo, Pliny 9r , Pompdnius Mela, and others 
have derived their information. Dioddrus lived in the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Augustus. He has copied the whole of 
Agath&rchides, so far as relates to the Icthuophagi, Trdglodytes, 
Ethiopians, and Arabians, in his third book. Strabo, who 
lived to the end of Augustus's reign’ 1 , has followed AgatMr- 

91 Pliny rather accords with Agatharchides Cicero, in Corneliana, ut citatus ad Am- 
than copies him ; he seems to have gone to the mianum, p. 306. Paris ed. 1681. But attend 
source ;—those Greeks I mean who entered only to the merchants who followed the armies, 
Ethiopia in the age of Philadelphus. See who fixed in the provinces subdued or allied, 
Kb. vi. 35. the Italici generis homines, who were agents, 

97 The Romans do not appear a commer- traders, and monopolists, 3uch as Jugurtha 
cial people, because their great officers and took in Zama, or the 100,000 that Mithri- 
their historians are too much attached to war, dates slaughtered in Asia Minor, or the mer- 
and the acquisition of power, to notice it. chants killed at Genabum [Orleans], Caesar 
All, therefore, that we hear of commerce is Bell. Gall, agd you see the spirit of adventure, 
obliquely, but the wealth of merchants was and the extent of commerce at a single glance, 
proverbial. (See Horace, lib. iii. od. 6. 1 . 30. (See also the Letters of Cicero, while pro- 
See Cicero, who says, in contempt indeed, is consul of Cilicia.) Dr. Campbell, in his Po„ 
such a, man who was a merchant and neighbour lineal Survey, has proved their conduct on this 
of Scipio, greater than Scipio, because he is matter in regard to Britain, and the present 
richer ?) Neque me divitix movent quibus work will give a most extraordinary specimen 
omnes Africanos et Lselios multi venalici- of it in Egypt, 
arii [mangoncs] . mercatoresque superarunt. 

G 2 
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chides, but sometimes with the additions of Artemiddrus, iti 
his sixteenth book; he has contributed little to our knowledge 
of Arabia, but wlmt is contained in the expedition of Eli us 
Gallus. He extends, indeed, the navigation down the coast of 
Africa with Artemidorus; but on the east, he stops at Sabfa 
with his author. On the coast of Gadrdsia he has followed 
Nearchus more faithfully than Agathdrchides, but has no men¬ 
tion of the Lackdive Islands; and the little he says of Tapr6- 
bana, is a proof that it was known by report, but not yet 
visited. Pliny and Pompftnius Mela in many detached parts 
tread the same ground, and copy the same author. 

But if Agath&rchides lived under Ptolemy Philometor, it is 
natural to ask, had nothing been done during 170 years, to¬ 
wards further discovery by the fleets that sailed annually from 
Egypt * ? answer is, that whatever was done is not re¬ 

corded ; the course of discovery was doubtless in progression ; 
but there is a great difference between effecting the discovery, 
and bringing it into general knowledge, or making it a part of 
history. It is possible, also, that the sovereigns of Egypt were 
more jealous of the trade than ambitious of the honour; and 
the later princes were more likely to cramp commerce by extor¬ 
tion, than to favour it by protection. The Ph6nicians had 
manifestly a share in the profits from its commencement, and it 
was not unlikely that the Romans might have felt this as an ad¬ 
ditional incentive for the subjugation of Egypt, if they had 
been fully informed of the means it afforded for adding to the 
Wealth and aggrandisement of the republic. 

It is not meant, therefore, to deny the extension of the 
voyages progressively, either to the east or the south; for as 
long as there was any vigour in the government of Alexandria, 
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the trade on the Red Sea was a favoured object. We learn 
from Strabo and Dioddrus, a circumstance not mentioned in 
Agath&rchides, and probably later than his age, that the Na~ 
bathdans at the head of the gulpli had molested the fleet from 
Egypt by their piracies, and had been suppressed by a naval 
force fitted out for that purpose. This, at the same time it 
proves the attention of the Egyptian government to this trade, 
proves likewise that the fleets still crossed the gulpli from Muos 
Hormus or Berenlkd, and did not strike down at once to Moosa 
or Okdlis, as they did in the age of the Peri pi £ls. 

This mark of attention also adds highly to the probability, 
that some progress had been made to the south, down the coast 
of Africa ; for there, from the first mention of it, there seems 
always to have been a mart for Indian commodities; and the 
port of Mosyllon, as appears afterwards by the Periphls, was a 
rival to Sabda or Hadrainaut. Mosyllon was Under the power 
of the Arabian king of Maplmrtis, in the same manner as the 
Portuguese found that nation masters of the coast of Africa, 
fifteen centuries later, and the convenience of these possessions 
to the Arabs is self-evident; for as vessels coming with the 
monsoon, for the Gulph of Persia make Maskat, so those 
bound for Hadramaut or Aden run down their longitude to the 
coast of Africa ; here, therefore, from the earliest period that 
the monsoons were known to the Arabians, perhaps much prior 
to Alexander, there would be marts for Indian commodities; 
and here it is highly probable the fleets from Egypt found them, 
when the Sab,dans were too high in their demands. 

That this commerce had taken place soon after the time of 
Agath&rchides may be collected from Strabo, who cites Ar~ 
temiddrus to prove that there was a trade on the coast of Africa 
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as low as the Southern Horn. He mentions, indeed, that at 
the straits 93 of the Red Sea the cargo was transferred from ships 
to boats or rafts, which, though it manifests that the naviga¬ 
tion was only at its commencement, still proves its existence. 
He does not name MosyMon, but the Peri pita, by noticing that 
several articles were called Mostyflitick, demonstrates, that a 
commerce had been carried on at that port previous to its own 
age, and that Indian commodities were sought on that coast 
before they were brought immediately from India. If there 
were such a, mart, this must be a necessary event, for in the 
first instance the trade of Sab£a was a monopoly, and if the 
sovereigns of Aden or Mapharjis had opened the commerce, 
either in their own country or Africa, it would draw a resort 
thither as soon as the port could be known, or the voyage to it 
be effected. The date of this transaction it is impossible to 
ascertain, but a variety of circumstances concur to shew that it 
had taken place previous to the discovery of the monsoon by 
Jlippalus, 

• f, , • *• ' v-'-i % .. . ,V.' ^i 'i , '' j ■' 

HIPPALHS. 

VIII. The discovery of Hippalus opens a scene entirely new 
to our contemplation ; and if it has appeared that hitherto there 
are only two sources of information, the Macedonians and Aga- 
th&rchides; if it has been shewn that all the authors between 
Agath&rchides and the discovery, speak the same language; it 
will now be still more evident, that a new era commences at 
this point, and that the Peripita, Pliny, and Ptolemy are as 


ff See Bay Avalites ; infra, 
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uniform in one system as their predecessors were in another* 
previous to the discovery. 

Dodwell has observed, with his usual acuteness, that it is no 
proof that the Peri pi its is contemporary with the age of Pliny, 
because he mentions the same sovereigns, in the different 
countries of which it treats; for he adds, Ptolemy notices the 
very same, Keprdbotas in LinrCirikb and Pandion in Malabar. 
He supposes, therefore, that the Peripl&s copied Pliny or 
Pliny's authorities, and that the same princes might be reigning 
from the time of Vespasian to the reign of Adrian, But would 
not this correspondence of the three be equally consistent, if we 
suppose them all to have but one source of information ? Dod¬ 
well would subscribe to this in regard to Pliny and Ptolemy, 
whose age is known, but he refuses this solution to that of the 
Periplfis, the date of which he chooses to bring down as low as 
Verus. Of this more in its proper place. 

The truth is, that there are no data for fixing the discovery of 
Hippalus with precision. It is certainly subsequent to Strabo 
whose death is placed 94 , anno 25. P. C. for Strabo who was in 
Egypt with Elius Gallus must have heard of it, and to all ap¬ 
pearance it must have been later than the accident, which hap¬ 
pened to the freedman of Annins P16kamus, who, while he was 
collecting the tribute on the coast of Arabia, was caught by the 
monsoon and carried over to the island of Ceylon. This hap¬ 
pened in the reign of Claudius, under whom P16kamus was 
farmer of the revenue in the Red Sea. The reign of Clau¬ 
dius commences in the year 41 of our era, and ends in 

»* Blair’s Chronology says twenty-five years, have been in Egypt with Gallus in twentjr- 
A. C. which is impossible, for Augustus sub- seven, or twenty-six, A. C. He could not 
dued Egypt, anno 30, A. C. and Strabo must write his work between that and twenty-five. 
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54. Let us assume, the middle of his reign, or the year 47, for 
this transaction, and as Pliny dedicates his work to Titus the 
son of Vespasian, if we take the'middle of Vespasian's reign it 
coincides with the year 73 9S . This reduces the space for in¬ 
quiry within the limits of twenty-six years. From these we 
may detract the first years of Vespasian, which were too tur¬ 
bulent for attention to commerce, with the two years of Galba, 
Otlio, and Vitellius; Nero reigned fourteen, and in the early 
part of his reign, or the six last of Claudius, the date might be 
fixed with the greatest probability, because, if we suppose the 
return of the freed man of Plokamus, the embassy that accom¬ 
panied him, or the knowledge he acquired to be a cause, or in 
any degree connected with the discovery, this space confined to 
about ten years is the most consistent of all others, to allot to 
this purpose 96 . Another fact connected with this is, the pro¬ 
fusion of Nero in cinnamon and aromaticks, at the funeral of 
Popp6a 91 . An extravagance, wanton as it is, which bespeaks 
something like a direct importation of the material. And we 
are likewise informed by Pliny, that he sent two centurions 
from Egypt up into Ethiopia to obtain a knowledge of the 
interior ; an inquiry naturally attached to the discoveries on 
the coast 


Salmasius says, 77. 830 anno urbis con- 
ditae, p. 1186. 

96 Harris fixes Hippalus’s discovery in the 
reign of Claudius, vol. i, 431. 

97 See Pliny, lib. xii. c. 18. the passage itself 
is obscure, it proves that Pliny knew, (what 
was not known in the prior age,) that cin¬ 
namon and casia were not the native produce 
of Arabia. But it does not fully prove that 
the merchants imported them from more dis¬ 
tant marts. 


Non sunt eorum cinnamomum et casia. 
Ibid, 

The balance against Rome for the produce 
of India, Sirica, and Arabia, millies centema 
millia sestertium, 8oo,odo£ Ibid. Tanto 
nobis deliciae et fceminac constant—quota enim 
portio ex illis ad Deos pertinet ? 

Periti rerum asseverant non ferre tantum 
[cinnamomi et casiar] quantum Nero Princep3 
novissimo Poppxac $ux die concremaverk, 
Plin. xii. 18. 
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The usual date attributed to the discovery of Hippalus is the 
reign of Claudius. Dodwell and Harris are both of this opinion, 
and the latter, or rather Dr. Campbell his editor, has treated 
this subject so ably, that if it were not necessary for the illustra¬ 
tion of the w ork before us, it would have been sufficient to refer 
to his inquiries, rather than to tread the ground again which he 
has occupied. Let us assume then the seventh year of Clau¬ 
dius 9 ', answering to the forty-seventh of the Christian 6ra, for 
the discovery of Hippalus, and the next object of inquiry will 
naturally be the date of the work which w r e are to examine. 

AGE OF THE AUTHOR OF THE FE&1PLUS. 

IX. The learned Dodwell and Salmasius affix two very dif¬ 
ferent dates to the Periplhs, and between two such able dis¬ 
putants it is easier to ebuse than decide. My own observations 
lead me to prefer the opinion of Salmasius, but not so peremp¬ 
torily as to suppose the question cleared of all its difficulties, 
and there is a hint dropt by Dodwell, that I should wish to 
adopt, if I were not covinced that the author of the PeripliU 
speaks of Hippalus as a distinct person. 

Dodwell supposes that the work was compiled by some Alex¬ 
andrian 99 from the journal of Hippalus; and so far it is just, to 
allow, that the parallel information in Pliny and the PeripMs 

* 98 Dodwell says, in primis annis Clatidii, 99 Certe Hippali 'personae convcniunt ex- 

and supposes that Pliny takes his account of amussim hujus itinerarii not*. Nomen fpsum 
Hippalus from a work which Claudius himself ilium Alexandrinum fuisse prodit, nee Ro- 
wrote ; certain it is, that the memory of tnanum scilicet, nec iEgyptium, sed plane 
Claudius was revered by the Alexandrians, and Grsecum, qualia erant colonorum Macedonunt 
not improbably by reason of this discovery and Alciandrftiorum. Dissert, p. 102. 
the prosecution of it. 
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docs not appear so properly to be copied by either from the 
other, as from some authority common to both. But that the 
author, whatever he copied, was a navigator or a merchant 
himself, cannot be denied, when we find him speaking in the 
first person upon some occasions, and when we read his account 
of the tides in the gulph of Cambay, which is too graphical to 
come from any pen but that of an eye-witness. 

This, author and PJiny agree in the description of Hadra- 
maut 103 and Sahbatha, in the names of the kings and of the 
ports on the coast of Malabar, as Muziris and Cotton&ra, and 4 
of the Sinthus; in the departure of the fleets from Ok61is and 
Xanb, and a variety of other circumstances; but their most re¬ 
markable correspondence is in their history of the Spikenard 
and Cost us 101 ; both mention the Canges and Oz6nh as the marts 
for the former, and the Pattalrjnh for the latter. The intelli¬ 
gence is undoubtedly the same in both, and yet there is no ab¬ 
solute proof that either copied from the other. But those who 
are acquainted with Pliny’s method of abbreviation would much 
rather conclude, if one must be a copyist, that his title to this 
office is the clearest. Wherever we can trace him to the 
authorities he follows, we find that narratives are contracted into 

,cr Vir/fxiirai JS (luroym; » MjirjowsA.j the Peri plus, written also Gapanika. The 
XuGada It r, j cat o flac&m xaTomu, was ^ £ ymti- latter is from the Ozine of the Periplus; which 
prtvos «»ttt llGcuof in avTjii uenref Harduin is so far from understanding, that he 

hrcZynai x*pijXois n iVowlai; figpa- writes Ozssnitidis ab "Ogaivx, quod odore feed® 

•riWif if «<rxS» xal v\6ion. Perip. p. 15. nares feriat. The Costus Pliny mentions as 

Tus collectum Sabota camelis convehitur obtained at Patala. Primo statim introitu 
porta ad id una patente, digredi via capital, amnis Indiin Patale Insula, where the Periplus 
Plin. Salmas. 492. also finds it. See Perip. p. 28..36. compared 

Pliny, lib. xii. c. tz. Ed. Hard. De with p. 32, If these passages oF the Periplus 
folio Nardi plura dici par est ut principalc in had stood contiguous, as they do in Pliny, the 
Unguentis.... alterum ejus genus apud Gangem proof would have been complete 5 scattered as 
nasccns; damnaturin totum, Oz&nitidis nomine, they are, it is nearly so. 
irus redolens.—The first is the Gangitika of 
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a single sentence, and descriptions into an epithet. This ap¬ 
pears to me fully ascertained in the present instance, but con¬ 
clusions of this sort are not hastily to be adopted. 

Pliny perished in the eruption of Vesuvius the same year that 
Vespasian died, which is th'e seventy-ninth of our Ara ; and it 
we place the discovery of Hippalus in forty-seven, a space of 
thirty years is sufficient for the circumstances of the voyage, 
and the trade to be known in Egypt; from whence to Rome 
the propagation of intelligence is more-natural than the reverse. 
But if we should be disposed, with Dodwell, to carry the date 
of the PeriplAs down to the reign of Marcus and Lucius 
Venus 10 *, that commenced in l6l ; and at the distance of al¬ 
most a century, its correspondence with Pliny is by no means 
equally consistent. 

The strength of Dodwell’s argument lies in the report of the 
Peri pi As, cocerning the destruction of Arabia Felix, or Aden l0J , 
by the Romans; and the mention of the coast of Africa being 
subject to the sovereign of Maphartis, king of the first 104 
Arabia. The title of first or second annexed to a province, is a 
division which certainly seems of later date under the emperors, 
than any period that would suit the system of Salmasius; but 
there is reason to suspect the text, or the rendering of it; and 


Ica The passage in the PeriplOis runs thus: 
.... avnx sV* xou Srigovg (pfaof 

ruv uvroxfcirogvv’ p. 13* that is, Charibael 
king of Saphar, is upon friendly terms with 
the Roman emperors, and receives presents 
and embassies from them. The word emperors , 
in the plural, induces Dodwell to carry down 
the date till he meets with two joint emperon 
reigning together. That a plural does not 
require this we may learn from Dionysius Pe- 


rieg. who say 6 of Rome, tjxuiv ^sy** ° IX0V 
whence Barthius draws a similar conclusion, 
that Diony'sius lived Tinder the Antoniiies; 
but Pliny writes, Dionysium, quem in orientera 
prsemisit Divus Augustus, lib. vi. a clear 
proof that Diony'sius lived under Augustus. 
This argument is from Vossius, Pracf. ad 
Dionys. Ferieg. 

Page 15. 
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no authority which appears sufficient to prove that the territory 
of Maphartis ever was a Roman province in any age; or evert 
if it might be so called, as being tributary, no reason can be 
given why it should be distinguished as the Jirst. 

In regard to the destruction of Aden by Cesar, the author of 
the Peripl&s says I0S , it happened not long before his time. But 
what Cesar this should be is a great difficulty. Dodwell, who 
supposes that it must be by some Cesar who destroyed it in 
person, can find no emperor to whom it can be attributed prior 
to Trajan. But Trajan never was on the southern coast of 
Arabia; lie entered the country from the Gulph of Persia, but 
never penetrated to the southern coast by land, and never ap¬ 
proached it from the Gulph of Arabia. It is much more just, 
therefore, to conclude that Aden 106 was destroyed by the com¬ 
mand of Cesar, than by Cesar in person ; and if so, any Cesar' 0 ’ 
whose age will coincide with other circumstances may be as¬ 
sumed. Many probabilities conspire to make us conclude tnat 
this was Claudius. 

The Romans, from the time they first entered Arabia under 
Elius Callus, had always maintained a footing on the coast of 
the Red Sea. They bad a garrison at Leuk6 Koine in Na~ 
bath6a 103 , where they collected the customs, and it is apparent 
that they extended their powers down the gulph, and to the 


* 05 Page 15. 

,o6 The proof that Aden is the Arabia Felix 
of the Periplfts, rests upon the interpretation 
of Aden rendered deliciac by Huet, and is of 
the same family as Eden. The situation like¬ 
wise corresponds. It is an unusual form for a 
name of a town : but is confirmed by Pomp. 
Mela, lib. iii. c. 8. Can#, Arabia et Gan- 
damus. 

Callus oppida diruit is cited by Hud¬ 


son from Pliny, but has no reference to 
this city, Aden ; for the* sentence is, Galium 
oppida diruit non nominata ab autoribus qa* 
ante scripserunt: and he then names them Egra 
[NegraJ, Annestus, Esca [AscaJ, Magusus* 
Tammacus, Lacbecia, Mariaba, Caripet'a* 
Plin. lib. vi. c. 28. Hardouin, 32. Gallus 
never was on the sea-coast below Hejaz. 

!° 8 A port north of Jidda and Yambo*. 
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ports of the ocean, in the reign of Claudius, as the freedman of 
Annius PJ6kamus was in the act of collecting the tribute tjiere, 
when he was carried out to sea. If we add to this the discovery 
of Hippalus in the same reign, we find a better reason for the 
destruction of Aden at this time, than at any other. Aden had 
been one of the great marts for the Indian commerce, and if 
Claudius, or the prefect of Egypt, was now disposed to appro¬ 
priate this trade to the Romans, this was a sufficient cause for 
ruining Aden, in order to suppress rivals or interlopers. The 
jealousy or opposition of Aden to the new discovery would 
naturally afford ground for quarrel, and if not, the Romans 
knew how to provoke one whenever it suited their interest. 

These considerations are offered as a probable answer to the 

* , # 

weightiest of Dodwell’s arguments; his long and tedious dis¬ 
quisition concerning Palesimoondus, will defeat itself. It stands 
thus : having determined that the age of the Peri pi 4s must be 
that of Marcus and Lucius Verus, he is obliged to suppose, 
that the author could not have seen the work of Ptolemy, who 
lived in the reign of Adrian. Now the reasons for establishing 
the priority of the Periplfis are these; first iif going down the 
coast of Africa, the extent of discovery is Rhaptum, in latitude 
9° O O south ; but in Ptolemy a farther, progress is made tOi 
Frasum, in latitude 15° 0' 0" south. This naturally appears a 
proof that Ptolemy is the later writer. But a stronger follows; 
the Periplfis styles Ceylon, Palesimoondus, and adds, “ it is the 
u same island as the ancients called Taprbbana I0 °.” But in the 
time of Ptolemy it had acquired a.third name,, Salikb, and he 
accordingly writes, “ Salikb, which was formerly naaied Pale- 
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“ sitnoondus.” It follows then, that the author who writes 
Palesimoondus must be prior to the author who writes S&lich. 
Dodwell, in order to obviate this self-evident truth, in the full 
spirit of system, is necessitated to atgue, that the author of the 
Periplfis, though an Alexandrian, had never seen the work of 
Ptolemy, who was of Alexandria also ; but that he copies Pliny, 
who was a Roman ; and then to support this strange hypothesis, 
he is compelled to maintain, that the Palesimoondus of Pliny is 
not Ceylon, or the Taprdbana of the ancients, but the Hippo- 
koora of Ptolemy in Aiiakk or Concan. How these assertions 
could be deemed authentic by any one, when Dodwell wrote, 
is incomprehensible, unless we calculate the dignity which at¬ 
taches to erudition. But we now know that S&lik& is derived 
from Sala-bha” 0 , the Sanskreet name of Ceylon, and Palesi¬ 
moondus, from Parashri-mandala, the country of Parashri m , 
or the Indian Bacchus. Both are native names, and voyagers 
at different times acquired both from the natives. When the 
island comes under consideration in the course of the narra¬ 
tive, more will be said on this subject, at present this is ample 
proof, that the merchants in the age of the author called 
Ceylon Palesimoondus, and that in Ptolemy’s age it was styled 
S&likh ; if Ptolemy then allows the former to be first in use, the 
Periplds must of necessity be prior to his publication. 

Dodwell says l % that none of Ptolemy’s astronomical ob¬ 
servations are earlier than the ninth year of Adrian, answering 
<to 123, A. D. If then the first year of Marcus and Lucius 
Verus is l6l, A. D. we add nearly forty years to the antiquity 

uo Paolino, p. io8. Sala is manifestly the Patris* The king, says Pliny, worships Bac- 
•root of Salicd, of Sekn-dib, or Seren-dive and chus. 

Ceylon, See Ceylon, part 2. Dissert, p. 89, 

1,1 Paolino, p. 372. Jttgi, cultum Liberi 
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of the Peri pi fits at one step, it could not be later than 123, and 
how much earliqr must be the next object ot our inquiry. On 
this head probability and conjecture must supply the place ot 
proof: The author speaks of the discovery of Hippafus, with¬ 
out specifying its date, or its distance from his own time. 
Some considerable interval is manifest from his expression, when 
he says, “ from the time of Hippalus to this da) T some sail 
u straight from Kan6, See ." 3 ,” but what space to allot to this 
interval is by no means evident. Prom the seventh of Claud ms; 
the assumed epoch of the discovery, to the ninth of Adrian *, 
is seventy-eight years, a space in which we may fix the publicas- 
tionof the PeriplCts, so as best to suit with other circumstances, 
and there is one reason to fix it considerably previous to Pto¬ 
lemy" 5 , which is this; Ptolemy professes to derive his informal 
tion from the merchants of Egypt, and the Periplt'ts seems to 
be the very work he would have consulted, if he had known 
it; and yet one circumstance is sufficient to prove, that it never 
came under his contemplation. His error of extending the coast 
of Malabar west and east* instead of north and south, is no¬ 
torious ; this he could not have clone if he had consulted the 
Periplfts, for there it is laid down in.its proper direction. This 
induces a belief, that it was not’published in, or near the age 
of Ptolemy, but so much prior as to be neglected, or from its 
compass and contents not to have obtained much notice at the 
fune of its publication. It is not easy to account for Ptolemy's 

n3 p a g e ^ esse vetustissimum & longc Ptolemaco anteri* • 

114 Ptolemy, published much later, for he orem, at the conclusion of his argument on the 
lived till 161 at least, near Forty years after temple of Augustus, in Limyrike. Plin. Ex,*, 
the 9th of Adrian. P* 1 *86* 

**s galmasius writes, hinc liqtiet auctoretfl 
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disregard of it on any other ground, unless he knowingly slighted 
it, and preferred the accounts of later voyagers. 

But in order to see the state of things suitable to the internal 
evidence of the Periplfts, we must take a view of the Roman 
government in Egypt. Egypt became a Roman province in 
the year thirty before our 6ra, and from the moment it was 
subdued, Augustus planned the extension of the Roman power 
into Arabia and Ethiopia, supposing that Arabia produced 
spices, and Ethiopia, gold, because these were the articles 
brought out of those countries into Egypt. The avidity with 
which this plan was adopted may be conceived by observing 
that, within ten years after the reduction of Egypt, Galius had 
penetrated into the heart of Arabia, and Petronius had ad¬ 
vanced eight hundred and seventy miles above SyAnfc into 
Ethiopia, and reduced Cand&ke the queen of that country to 
the condition of a tributary. 

The expedition of Petronius is fixed to a certainty in 21, 
A. C. because the ambassadors of Cand&kfc found Augustus at 
Samos, where he was that year; and that of Callus 119 was con¬ 
temporary, because his absence with a part of the troops of the 
province was the inducement for Cand&kh 117 to insult the govern¬ 
ment. It must also have been but a very few years after this, 
that Strabo went up to Sy&ffc with Elius GaUuiS ,,s , who was 
then become prelect. Upon this occasion be observes, ..that he 
was informed an hundred and twenty ships now sailed from 
Muos Hormus annually for India 119 , whereas, under the Pto- 

J?f Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 819. precisely Candake, though not Candace. 

1,7 Bruce found a Hendaque still a sovereign 1,8 Strabo, lib. ii. p. 1x8. 
in Ethiopia; a proof that the name at least is 4,9 The expression is, w Ivi**?** 

of that country and correct, for Hendaque is p. xox. 
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lemies, a very few only lmcl dared to undertake that 
voyage uo . 

The embassies from Porus and Pandiori to Augustus, men¬ 
tioned with so much ostentation by the historians, afford con¬ 
siderable proof of the progress of Homan discovery in the east ; 
and the vessels which conveyed these ambassadors from the coast 
of Malabar must have landed them either in Arabia, or in the 
Gulph of Persia, or in the Red Sea ; the conveyance also of the 
freedman of PI6kam us back again from Ceylon to Egypt, 
proves that the voyage was performed previous to the discovery 
of Hippalus. Agreeably, therefore, to the assertion in the 
Periplfls, we ought to suppose that none of these conveyances 
were effected by means of the monsoon, unless we should 
allow the vessels to be Indian or Arabian, for both these na¬ 
tions appear visibly to have known the nature of these winds 
long before the Romans were acquainted with them. Prom 
these circumstances we may collect the extreme defire of Au¬ 
gustus to extend his knowledge and his power towards the east, 
and though the inert reign of Tiberius, or the wild tyranny of 
Caligula, furnish no documents of a further progress, we may 
conclude, that the prefects of Egypt were still intent on pro¬ 
moting a discovery once commenced, and with which the 
emoluments of their own government were so immediately con¬ 
nected. We must suppose, that the Roman fleet was superior 
in the Red Sea and on the southern coast of Arabia, before any 
of the powers on that coast could become tributary, and tri¬ 
butary they indubitably were before the reign of Claudius, or 
Plbkamus could not have been farmer of the revenue. 
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When the freedman of Pldkamus returned from Ceylon, if 
he came in a Roman vessel he must have coasted his whole 
voyage; but as the king of Ceylon sent four ambassadors with 
him to Claudius, and a rajah m to take charge of the whole, we 
must conclude that they came in an Indian vessel to Arabia, 
and that the freedman learned the nature of the monsoon in 
the course of his navigation ; this is so near in point of time* 
that we cannot be mistaken in supposing it, connected with, the 
attempt of Ilippalus, and in consequence of it, the revolution 
in the whole course of Oriental commerce. 

The ddvantage which Claudius made of this discovery, and 
the prosecution of it so beneficial to Egypt, rendered his name 
dear to the Alexandrians; his writings were rehearsed in their 
museum, and the account he gave of this commerce is justly 
believed by Dodwell to be the source of Pliny's informa¬ 
tion 

It is this circumstance which above all others induces me to 
fix the destruction of Aden under Claudius, or at latest under 
Nero, whose mind was equally fixed on Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
India, as the fountains of all the treasures of the east. The 
more important every progress made in pursuing this commerce 
to the source, the greater temptation there was to suppress 
every power which could come in competition. One thing is 
evident, Aden was not destroyed by any Cesar in person; for 
wc cannot find in all history a Cesar that ever visited the 
southern coast of Arabia. If it was by the command of Cesar, 
it suits no one so well as Claudius or Nero; or if they are too 

*** Principe corum Rachia, Pliny, I have *" Dodwell, Dissert, p. 93. from Suetonius 
no hesitation in subscribing to the opinion of Claud, c. 42. But this was not their own 
Paolino, that Rachia is Rajah, act, it was by order of Claudius. 
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early, there is no other but the reign of Adrian to which it can 
be attributed. Adrian was in Egypt himself; his system was 
fill directed to regulation and improvement of the provinces; 
this might be a part of his plan. But there is nothing in the 
Periplfts itself to make us adopt this period, and every thing to 
contradict it. 

It has been necessary to investigate this fact with accuracy, 
because the date of the work depends upon it; for at whatever 
point we fix the destruction of Aden, very near to that we must 
fix the Periplfis; as the author intimates that it was not long 
before the period in which he writes. It is not satisfactory to 
leave this question resting upon probabilities only. But where 
history is silent, probability is our only guide, and correspond¬ 
ent circumstances are the best foundation on which probability 
can be built. 

From these premises the reign of Nero appears most ac¬ 
cordant to the internal evidence of the work itself, or if the 
reign of Adrian should be preferred, it must be the year he was 
in Egypt, which is the tenth of his reign, and answers to the 
year 126' A. D. The objection to this is its coincidence with 
the age of Ptolemy, which for the reasons already specified can 
hardly be reconciled to consistence. I assume, therefore, the 
reign of Claudius for the discovery of Hippalus, and the tenth 
year of Nero for the date of the Periplfis, leaving the question 
still open for the investigation of those who have better oppor¬ 
tunities for deciding upon it with precision. 
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INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA ANTECEDENT TO HISTORY, 

X. In entering upon this subject two considerations present 
them selves to our view, which must be kept perfectly separate 
and distinct: the first is, that the intercourse itself is historical; 
the second, that the means of intercourse can only be collected 
from circumstances: the former admits of proof; the latter is 
at best hypothetical. I can prove that spices were brought into 
%ypt, (which implies their introduction into all the countries 
on the Mediterranean,) and I argue from analogy, that Thebes 
arid Memphis in their respective ages were the centre of this 
intercourse, as Alexandria was afterwards, and as Cairo is, in 
some degree, even at the present hour. 

That some Oriental spices came into Egypt has been fre¬ 
quently asserted, from the nature of the aromatics which were 
employed in embalming the mummies 123 ; and in the thirtieth 
chapter of Exodus we find an enumeration of cinnamon, kassia, 
myrrh, frankincense, stactfe, rinycha, and gdlbanum, which are 
all the produce either of India or Arabia. Moses speaks of 
these as precious, and appropriate to religious uses; but at the 
same time in such quantities 1 * 4 , as to shew they were neither 
very rare, or very difficult to be obtained. Now it happens 
that cinnamon and kassia are two species of the same spice 
and that spice is not to be found nearer Egypt or Palestine, 
than Ceylon % or the coast of Malabar. If then they were 

” 3 Mummia, or Mumia, was once a medi- hundred of cassia, two hundred and fifty of 
cine, certainly not on account of the cada- cinnamon. 

verous but the aromatic substance. See article Kassia Kasia in the list of 

hive hundred shekels of myrrh, five articles of commerce. 
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found in Egypt, they must have been imported; there must 
have been intermediate carriers, and a communication of some 
kind or other, even in that age, must have been open between 
India and Egypt. That the Egyptians themselves might be 
ignorant of this, is possible; for that the Greeks and Romans, 
as late as the time of Augustus II6 , thought cinnamon, the pro¬ 
duce of Arabia, is manifest, from their writings. But it has 
been proved from Agath&rchides, that the merchants of Sabba 
traded to India, and that at the time when Egypt possessed the 
monopoly of this trade in regard to Europe <27 , the Sabbans en¬ 
joyed a similar advantage in regard to Egypt. Of these cir¬ 
cumstances Europe was ignorant, or only imperfectly in¬ 
formed ; and if such was the case in so late a period as a few 
years before the Christian bra, the same circumstances may 
be supposed in any given age where it may be necessary to 
place them. 

There are but two possible means of conveying the com* 
modi ties of India to the west, one by land through Persia or 
the provinces on the north, the other by sea ; and if by sea, 
Arabia must, in all ages have been the medium through which 
this commerce passed, whether the Arabians went to Malabar 
itself, or obtained these articles in Karm&nia, or at the mouths 
of the Indus. 

In order to set this ijn its proper light, ft is necessary to sup¬ 
pose, that the spices in the most southern provinces of India 
were known in the most northern, and if from the north, they 
might pass by land; from the south, they would certainly pass 

. l 1 * , ' ,)VV\ >'s‘' '-fi'iSNr I *'\p ;?"!;» -• ' V •>.. , l hl i)i|i* ,t;r. 1 A!*.''b* vih< 

,;l6 See Strabo., lib. xvi. passim. the whole monopoly to herself. She is the 

xv Ka\ yoef xcd jwo mruhluct Maw receptacle of all [Indian] goods, and the dis* 

4 Tcutf rowTaiv &>; Itt) to ttoXu' hx\ uiroSo- penler of them to ajl other nations. Strabo, 

Xtw ln» xal t&TjIhtp?. Alexandria has lib. xvii. p.798. 
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by sea, it’ the sea were navigated. But in no age were the 
Persians us , Indians **, or Egyptians, navigators ; and if we ex¬ 
clude these, we have no other choice but to fix upon the 
Arabians, as the only nation which could furnish mariners, 
carriers, or merchants in the Indian ocean. 

But let us trace the communication by land on the north ; it 
is duly in this one instance that I shall touch upon it; and that 
only because it relates to an account prior to Moses. Seml- 
ramis ,}0 is said to have erected a column, on which the im¬ 
mensity of her conquests was described, as extending from 
Ninus or Ninivh, to the ItAmenes, (J6manes or Jumna,) east¬ 
ward,; and southward, to the country which produced myrrh 
anti frankincense; that is, eastward to the interior of India, 
and southward to Arabia. Now, fabulous as this pillar may 
be, and fabulous as the whole history of Semlramis may be, 
there is still a degree of consistency in the fable; for the tradi¬ 
tion is general, that the Assyrians of Ninivh did make an irrup¬ 
tion into India; and the return of Semlramis 131 through Ga- 


It is not meant to assert that these 
nations never used the sea $ they certainly did, 
upon their own coasts, but there are not now, 
not does history prove that there ever were, 
any navigators, properly so called, in the 
eastern seas, except the Arabians, Malays, 
and Chinese, The Chinese usually came no 
farther than the coast of Malabar, the Malays 
teem in all ages to have traded with India, 
and probably with the coast of Africa. 

,J? In urbe Calechut qui Idola colunt (Gen- 
toos), non sulcant maria, id munus Mahume- 
tanis dclegatur. Barthema in Grynaeo, p. 112. 
who adds that there were 15000 Mahometans 
at Calechut. 

,3 ° Bochart, tom. i. p. X09. from Djo- 
d6rus. 


131 When two fables of two different coun¬ 
tries agree, there is always reason to suppose 
that they are founded on truth : the Maha- 
bharat is perhaps as fabulous as the history of 
Semiramis; but this work (in Col. Dow’s 
account of it) specifies, upon a variety of 
occasions, the grea| attention of the Indian 
sovereigns to pay their tribute to their western 
conquerors. I cannot trace this to its causes 
or consequences, but it always seems to justify 
the idea, that there had been some conquest 
of India, by the nations which inhabited those 
provinces, which afterwards composed the 
Persian empire. It is this conquest in which 
the Grecian accounts of Semiramis and the 
Mahabharat agree. 
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drdsia, by the route which Alexander afterwards pursued, is 
noticed by all the historians of the Macedonian. If, therefore, 
there is any truth concealed under this history of Seimramis, 
the field is open for conceiving a constant intercourse esta¬ 
blished between India and the Assyrian empire, and a ready 
communication between that empire and the countries border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean. This intercourse would account for 
the introduction of the gums, drugs, and spices of India into 
Egypt, as early as the 21st century before the Christian era i , 
and 4?b'years antecedent to the age of Moses. 

But this is not the leading character in the accounts left us 
by the Greek historians 111 ; they all tend to Phenieia and 
Arabia. The Arabians have a sea coast round three sides of 
their vast peninsula; they had no prejudices against navigation 
either from habits or religion. There is no history which treats 
of them, which does not notice them as pirates or merchants* 
by sea, as robbers or traders by land. Me scarcely touch upon 
them accidentally in any author, without finding that they were 
the carriers of the Indian ocean. 

Sabea, Hadramaut U4 , and Oman were the residence of navi¬ 
gators in all ages, from the time that history begins to speak of 
themand there is every reason to imagine that they were 
equally so, before the historians acquired a knowledge of them, 
as they have sinct: continued down to the present age. 

434 Hadramaut is the Atromms of the 
Greeks 5 it i3 nearly centrical between Sab£a 
and Oman on the ocean. Oman is the eastern 
part of Arabia, towards the Gulph of Persia. 
Safe£a is Yemen, on the Red Sea, but extend^ 
or did anciently extend, to the ports on the 
ocean, as Aden, -See. 


133 Semiramis, A, C. 2007. ^ ose8 * n 
Midian 1531. Blair. 

433 Herddotus, lib. iii. p. 250. reckons up 
frankincense, myrrh, kassia, cinnamon, lada- 
nnm, (a gum,) and storax as the produce of 
Arabia: these commodities were brought 
into Greece by the Ph&nicians. See also 
if* 252. 
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It is surely not too much to admit that a nation with these 
dispositions, in the very earliest ages crossed the Gulph of 
Persia from Oman to Kami an ia: the transit in some places is not 
forty miles ; the opposite coast is visible from their own shore w ; 
and if you once land them in Karmania, you open a passage to 
the Indus, and to the western coast of India, as a conclusion 
which follows of course. 

I grant that this is wholly hypothetical; but where history 
stops, this is all that rational inquiry can demand. The first 
history to be depended on, is that of Agath&rchides. He 
found Sab6a, or Yemen, in possession of all the splendour that 
a monopoly of the Indian trade must ever produce, and either 
here, or in Hadramaut, or Oman, it must ever have been : 
these provinces all lie within the region of the monsoons, and 
there is every reason to imagine that they had availed them¬ 
selves of these in the earliest ages, as well as in the latest. I 
conclude that their knowledge in this respect is prior to the 
building of Thlbes; and that if the monopoly on the eastern 
side of the Red Sea was in their hands, that on the western side 
w r as fixed at Thebes. The splendour of that city, still visible 
in its very ruins, is no other way to be accounted for: it is 
exactly parallel to the case of Alexandria in a later period ; for 
Alexandria did not trade to India, the monopoly was still in 
Sab£a when Agath&rchides wrote, and the monopoly at Alex¬ 
andria was as perfect in regard to the Mediterranean, as that 
of Sabda was in regard to the Indian ocean. The wealth of 
the Ptolemies was as pre-eminent as that of the Thebaick 
Dynasties, and the power and conquests of a Philadelphia 

” s Strabo, lib. xvi, p. 769, et sec. 99. 
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or Ea^rgetes less fabulous tlran those of Osymauduas or 
Sesoncjhdsis. 

% 

That the Grecian Dynasty in Egypt tried every experiment 
to evade the monopoly at Sab^a, is manifest from history. The 
straits 157 of the Red Sea were passed, the ports of Arabia on 
the ocean were explored, the marts on the coasts of Africa we re 
visited, Indian commodities were found in all of them. A 
proof direct, that the monsoon was at that time known to the 
Arabians ,J \ though history knew nothing of it till the discovery 
of Hippalus; that is, till 200 years later; this is the more ex¬ 
traordinary, as the fact had been ascertained in part by the 
voyage of Nearchus, and as all its consequences would have 
been explored, if Alexander had lived another year. I wish 
to be understood as never asserting that the voyage be¬ 
tween Egypt and India was utterly unpractised by the Greeks ; 
the evidence is clear, that some few vessels performed it, but 
they coasted the whole way' 35 : the greatest number is that 
mentioned by Strabo of an hundred and twenty ships. Tire 
expence of such a navigation did riot answer; it was found 

Luergetes says, in the Adulitick In- the Indian ocean by the monscon, 
ccription, he had reduced the whole world to 1,35 IT tgixoXiritfovTts. Periplus. Strabo does 
peace. Sesonchosis could do no more. certainly fully mean to say, that a considerable 

137 Strabo, lib. xvi, p. 773. fleet went to India, but not till the Romans 

,3S I had expected to find an account of the were masters of Egypt ; and whether they* 
monsoons in the Oriental writers ; but as my performed the whole yoyage, or only to 
acquaintance with them by translations only, Arabia for Indian commodities, is a question* 
must be very confined, I have met with little If we suppose them to reach the months of the 
information oti the subject. Ventus marinus Indus* i.t is the full extent that can b<* required ; 
sex integris mensibus regnat in illo, [mari for Pliny expressly says, that the ports on tie 
tenebroso,] et turn in alium ventum converti- coast of Malabar were old y beginning to be 
tut. AI IJdrkav p. 34. the Mare Tenehrosttm known in his age. In w^jat way they sa lt;! 
is the ocean winch surrounds the world. An previous to the Peripl&s wtU be noticed iu its. 
inference may be drawn from the. Arabian proper place, 
voyagers of Renaudot, that they also 'crossed 
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cheap** to purchase Indian gObils in the hid 
sage by the monsoon was never attempted; and the solitary 
fact of all 'history, which I can discover, previous to Hippalus, 
is that in the fabulous account of Iambtilusi -I believe that 
fact, not as performed by lambtilus, but as an evidence that 
some such passage had been heard of; that an obscure notion 
prevailed that it Wits made from the coast of Africa, and that, 
therefore, it was interwoven With the piece to give the fable an 
appearance of reality. I believe it to have had its rise from 
Arabia; and it is one proof among others, that the Arabians 
did reach India prior to history, and a sufficient reason why the 
Greeks found it preferable to purchase their cargoes in the 
Arabian markets, rather than to go to India themselves. A 
truth certainly, if the Arabians sailed with the monsoon, and 
the Greeks coasted the whole voyage. 

These considerations taken in the mass, induce a belief that 
in the very earliest ages, even prior to Moses, the communi- 
cation with India was open, that the intercourse with that con¬ 
tinent was in the hands of the Arabians, that Thebes had owed 
it's splendour to that commerce, and that Memphis rose from 
the same cause to the same pre-eminence. Sir Isaac Newton 
supposes Osiris, Bacchus, Sesostris, and Sesak, to be one and 
the same person. If this could be established, we could fix 
the splendour of Thebes in the reign of Sesak, who is contem¬ 
porary with Relioboam, in the year 978 before Christ. Thebes 
is ti e No-Amon of, Jeremiah, xlvi. 25. and Ezekiel, xxx. 14, 
15, 1 6 . The fall of Thebes was effected by Nebuchadnezzar, 
in 581 A. for he is said to have conquered Egypt from 
Migdol to Scocue, that is, from Magdulum to Sy£nh, Which 
necessarily includes Thebes, (Septuagint and Prideaux;) but 
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its ruin was completed by Cambyses. Ps&mm&nifus, indeed, 
the last king, was taken at Memphis, and not at Thebes, 528 
A. C. but Camby'ses passed through all Egy.pt, and entered 
Ethiopia; and in this march he must have visited Thebes, and 
probably destroyed the temples there. Memphis is the Mesr 
of Scripture, from Misraim: it possibly rose into importance 
after the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, but existed from a much 
earlier period, though not as a capital; for the ancient metro¬ 
polis of Lower Egypt was Helidpolis, the On of Scripture, now 
called Matarea, in its ruins; and Heliopolis is at least as old 
as the patriarchs, apparently the residence of the Pharaoh?, 
and the head of that kingdom which was governed by Joseph. 
The sovereignty was afterwards transferred to Memphis, built 
by Menes, who reigned as immediate successor to the gods, or 
by the succeeding sovereign Amenophis, from whom its nanje 
is derived ; the Menuph, Noph, or Mopli of the prophets. 
(See Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, p. 197.) Ttye seat of 
government, under the Persians, was at Memphis ; at Alex¬ 
andria, under the Macedonians and Romans; and Cairo, still 
called Mesr or Metzr by the Arabians, was the creation of the 
Mahomedans. This slight sketch gives us all the fluctuations 
of power, and all the different seats of commerce in Egypt, ex¬ 
clusive of the fabulous chronology and fictitious history of the 
priests, during the period previous to Sesak. The system 
of Sir Isaac Newton has not been generally admitted ; but 
from Sesak, in 978 before our era, the whole arrangement is 
consistent; and that Sesak was the Sesostris of Herodotus seems 
highly probable: his conquests in Phenicia, Syria, and Pales¬ 
tine, are enumerated among his other e?:ped,itions by Jlerddo- 
tus; and his passing the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb into the 
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Ery thr£an ocean is suitable to his ambition. That his successes 
and victories were magnified by the priests of Egypt there can 
be no doubt; but that commerce was his object, as well as do¬ 
minion, is manifest from his establishing a fleet on the Red Sea, 
and passing the straits : both which prove that his views were 
directed either Ito Arabia, or Africa, or the countries farther to 
the east. The produce of those countries came into his own 
territories by some conveyance or other; and his design was to 
obtain this in its native ports, in conformity with the attempts 
of the Greeks and Romans in a later period. The essential differ¬ 
ence between the native capitals and Alexandria proves, past con¬ 
tradiction, the different spirit and superior system of the Greeks* 
For these capitals were inland for the sake of security : a proof 
that the natives were rarely navigators, and never sovereigns of 
the sea. The Greeks were both; and the capital of the Ptolemies 
was therefore Alexandria. Their fleets were superior to all that 
had ever appeared on the Mediterranean; and the power of 
their kingdom such, that nothing but a succession of weak and 
wicked princes could have destroyed it. While Egypt was 
under the power of its native sovereigns, Tyre, Sidon, A'radus, 
Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, and Carthage, were all enriched by 
the trade carried on in its ports, and the articles of commerce 
-which could be obtained there and there only; the Egyptians 
themselves were hardly known in the Mediterranean as the ex¬ 
porters of their own commodities , they were the Chinese of the 
ancient world, and the ships of all nations t4 °, except their own, 
laded in their harbours. 


.... sra^xfTo *racn roTc chants with cargoes, but particularly the Ph£- 
i/u 7 TfAclhirto h« i 'E 7 vA*ri. Diocl. uicians aud Greeks, 

lib. i. p* 77* Psammetichus supplied all mcr- 
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The system of the Ptolemies was exactly the reverse. Alex¬ 
andria grew up to be the first mart of the world, and the Greeks 
of, Egypt were the carriers of the Mediterranean, as well as the 
agents, factors, and importers of Oriental produce. I he cities 
which had risen under the former system, sunk silently into in¬ 
significance ; and so wise was the new policy, and so deep had 
it taken root, that the Romans, upon the subjection of Egypt, 
found it mor,p expedient to leave Alexandria in possession of its 
privileges, than to alter the course of trade, or occupy it them¬ 
selves. Egypt, in strict propriety, was never a Roman pro¬ 
vince, but a prefecture, governed, not by the senate, but 
the emperor himself. No pretor or proconsul ever had the 
command ; no man above the equestrian order was ever prefect; 
no Roman ,4 ‘ ever entered the country without the express licence 
of the emperor. These circumstances arc particularized to shew 
the wisdom of the Greeks in their establishment of the system, 
and the wisdom of the Romans in contenting themselves with 
the revenue, rather than the property of the country **. This 
revenue, amounting to above three 143 millions sterling, they 
enjoyed for more than six hundred years' 44 ; and, till the mo- 

One charge brought against Germanicus revenue of spicea only 8o>ooo ducats a-year, 
by Tiberius, was his going into Egypt with- after the discovery of the Portuguese. The 
out permission. amount seems moderate. 

143 It does not appear than any Roman in 144 It is the stability of the Roman conquests 
Egypt was allowed to engage ir\ commerce, which distinguishes them from those of other 
In the early part of their government at least, nations. If we place the meridian power of 
all the names we meet with in the trade of the Rome in the age of Augustus, it was 700 
Red Sea, Africa, and India, are Greek, years in rising, and 1400 years in failing. The 
Arrian, Dionysius, &c. &c. sovereignty of Egypt, for 600 years, is of 

343 Sicard says, to three hundred millions greater duiation than that of any native or fo- 
French, Le. 12,4^4,300/.; but that it pays reign dynasty not mythological; and this 
ihe Turk only tw« ive millions, uei 498,380/. sovereignty, notwithstanding particular inter- 
JLettres Edif. t. v. 7. Hoffman (in Caryo- vals f tyranny, does stem upon the whole to 
phyllo)- says, the Sultan of Egypt lost on the have been exercised for the good of the people. 
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ment of the Arabian conquest, Alexandria continued the second 
city of the empire in rank, and the first, perhaps, in com¬ 
merce, prosperity, and wealth. 

These considerations are by no means foreign to our purpose : 
it is the design of this work to exhibit the trade with India under 
every point of view in which it was regarded by the ancients; 
but if it were not my determination to close my researches with 
the voyage of Gama, I could now shew how a contrary policy 
has brought the richest country in the world to its present state 
of misery. Policy, I say, because it was the wretched system 
of Selim to divide the power between the sovereign of Con¬ 
stantinople and the Mamelucks, lest the Pashaw should seize 
thfe government, and erect an. independent kingdom. The con¬ 
sequence is, that the revenue of the Porte has been gradually 
diminishing X4S , till it is reduced to nothing, by the charges of 
administration set off against the receipt. The revenue is still 
large, but nothing in comparison of what it would be, if the 
merchant were secure from exactions, or the cultivator from op* 
pression; for a great proportion of the Indian trade would still 
come through Egypt to the Mediterranean, if the customs were 
fixed, the trade protected from the plunder of the Arabs, tiie 
rapine of the government, and the extortion of the Jews, who 
are the farmers of the revenue. The total, with all this op¬ 
pression, is still estimated at twenty millions of dollars, or four 

which is the end of all government. When advantage, and even doubled it. Strab, 
Egypt fell, its prosperity* though impaired, lib. xvii. p. 798. 

was probably superior to that of any other pro- w In the year 1566, the revenue received 
vince of the empire. The revenue I take at a by the Porte was only 600 OvO ducats, Hack- 
medium from the calculation of Strabo, who luyt, ii. -00. little more than 150,000/., while 
says, that under Aid&tes, the worn of the it produced near 3,0 oa 00/. to the worst of 
PtolrmiePi, it was 2,431,875/.; but he adds, the Ptolemies, and perhaps double that sum to 
that the Romans managed it to ntfuch greater the Romans. 
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millions sterling, by Sir Home Popham, which, however, the 
trade at Suez and Cossir does not seem to justify ; and if it is 
calculated on the miri, or land revenue, the cultivation does 
not authorize. But whatever the revenue may be, it would be 
increased beyond all that was ever levied in the country, it 
commerce and agriculture were left to their natural course; for 
it is still a channel for the wealth of India, and the waters of 
the Nile still fertilize the richness of the soil. A power 
divided and undefined produces of necessity a bad government, 
and a bad government cuts down the tree to come at the fruit,, 
and is not content with the golden egg, but kills the bird 
which laid it. 
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“ Orientalem oram Africa: sulcavit Auctor Peripli, cujus auctoritas majoris est 
“ facienda quara c'*tei J orum omnium, utpote qui solus vcritati consentanea 
“ scripscrit.” Vossxus ad Melam. p. 595. ed. Varior. Lugd. 1722. 


T HE object proposed for consideration in the second book is 
the navigation of the ancients from Muos Hormus in the 
Gulph of Arabia, to the Promontory of Rbaptum 1 on the coast 
of Africa, ‘ Muos Hormus lies in the twenty-seventh degree of 
northern latitude, and Ilbaptnm will be fixed near ten degrees 
to the southward of the equator; consequently we have a space 
of above two thousand five hundred miles to examine, involved 
in such obscurity, that without recourse to modern discovery, 
the navigation of the ancients is inexplicable. 

The Pcriplfis, which has been assumed as the basis of our dis¬ 
quisition, has a claim to this preference, not only as the most 
ancient but the most specific account extant; for notwith¬ 
standing particular places may have been noticed in treatises of 
a prior date, the line of coast which it embraces is to bo found 
no where previously in detail ; and the circumstances which it 
paiiiculaiizes bear such a stamp of veracity, as to assure us, 
that if the voyage was not performed by the writer, it is at least 
delineated from the most authentic documents of the age, 

l Ptolemy write* both Rhapta and Rhaptum, the Periplua always Rhapta, plural. 
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But tlie internal evidence of the work itself is sufficient to 
assure us, that the author was a merchant, and the merchant 
a navigator. He writes for the information of persons of his 
own profession ; and as he supposes the Gulph of Arabia fa¬ 
miliar to all that were engaged in commerce at Alexandria, he 
dwells much more particularly on the more distant regions than 
those nearer home. This is the reason that within the gulph 
there is no circumstantial account, till we arrive at Adooli on 
the western side, or Moosa on the eastern; and that when lie 
launches into the ocean, we have the coast of Azania and India 
in detail. 

Another cause which operates to the same effect is the nature 
of the navigation within the gulph ; for he expressly mentions, 
that in his time the voyage from Berenikci to Okelis, and 
from Leake Komi; to Moosa, was direct down the mid channel, 
without regard to the coast. The same we may presume of the 
passage from Muos Hormus to Adooli, as he mentions only two 
intermediate ports, Berenikfe and Ptolemais TMrdn, and these 
with few particulars, on a coast nine hundred miles in extent. 

This is in one sense to be regretted, for had the merchant 
proceeded on this coast, as Nearclius traced the desert shores 
of the Mekran, we should have had the opportunity of compar¬ 
ing his progress with that of John de Castro* in 1.541, and 

J John de Castro was captain in the fleet, found on board a Portuguese prize, and 
commanded by Don Stephano de Gama, sent brought to England ; when a translation of it 
from Goa to burn the Turkish navy collecting was procured by Sir Walter Raleigh, which is- 
at Suez, for the siege of Diu. In the passage inserted in Purchas, vol.ii. p. tJ22. and pub- 
up the Red Sea, beseems to have had the lishetl again in Astley’s. Collection, vol. i. 
whole care of conducting the fleet; but when p. 107. where there is an excellent commentary 
they arrived at Suez with sixteen gallies only, on it by Green. De Castro was afterwards 
they found the attempt on the Turkish forces viceroy of Goa, when be raised the second 
impracticable. The journal of de Castro was siege of Dia with great glory. He died not 
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establishing all the points of ancient geography in a tract that 
is remarkably obscure. The course of de Castro is an exact 
counterpart to tire voyage of Nearchus : he set out from Masua 
[Adooli ] with a fleet; but the larger ships he soon dismissed, 
and proceeded with sixteen gallies only along the whole western 
coast of the gnlph to Suez. This voyage he performed by ad¬ 
hering constantly to the shore, rowing for the most part, and 
sailing only with accidental snatches of the land winds, anchor¬ 
ing almost every night, and particularizing every cape, bay, 
port, or shoal in his passage: in short, if we had found a 
de Castro on the coast of Gadrosia, or a Nearchus in the gulph 
of Arabia, it would have afforded one of the most pleasing spe¬ 
culations of geography to compare an ancient with a modern 
voyage, where both were conducted upon the same principles, 
and by the same means ; excepting only the advantages which 
the moderns derived from their instruments and their ex¬ 
perience. 

Some particulars which concern this navigation generally will 
not be foreign to our purpose; for we learn from de Castro's 
journal, that the wind in the gulpb, which is almost constantly 
north-west, except during fifty days in March and April, does 
not prevail regularly, but. is subject to fluctuation 3 near the 
coast; it is not represented as the land and sea breeze, which 
takes place within the region of the monsoons, but merely as a 
deviation from the prevailing wind of the gulph. This circum¬ 
stance explains the course of the ancients from Berenik& or 

long after at Goa, and there were found in bis 3 De Castro had the wind at south-east at 
possession three rials only as the whole of his Comol, lat. a 3 0 30' o", on April 7th. This 
substance. Such were the early commanders might be the Gumseen, 
of the Portuguese in the East! 
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Leukfc Konfo to the straits ; for had they followed the coast, as 
was the practice in other instances, they would have found oc¬ 
casional obstructions from the wind : and this was the reason 
why they preferred a course down the raid channel; this like¬ 
wise is the reason why the native vessels from Suakem keep 
close to the western 4 shore, as high as the Jaffa teen islands, in 
order to secure their passage to Judda. 

Another circumstance he notices, that does not do much 
honour to the attention or sagacity of the Ptolemies, which is, 
that the number of safe harbours, “creeks, bays, and inlets is 
infinite, whereas Berenikk and Ptolem&is Th£r6n were merely 
roads, where the ships anchored, and made use of boats for 
theft* communication with the shore. The shoals in Foul Bay, 
in which Berenikb is situated, and those near Ras Ahehaz in the 
vicinity of Ptolem&is Th6rdn, he describes most graphically, in 
correspondence with Agatb&rchides and the Periplfts, and is in 
full harmony with Bruce, who notices all the shoals with deep 
water on their edge, and the same in every harbour on the coast 
without bar or obstruction. 

These circumstances, relating generally to the navigation 
upon which we are now to enter, will not appear superfluous,, 
if they contribute to illustrate a most obscure subject; and I am 
only sorry that the Periplhs affords such slender opportunity of 
turning them to advantage; for the journal of de Castro is one 
of the finest specimens bequeathed to us by the illustrious navi*» 
gators of Portugal, and continues to this day the beat foundation 
of geographical accuracy on the western coast of the Arabian: 
gulph. 

-•< <i j u A ? ¥ '' ^ k ^ v ,i ’'' ' f* 

♦ This passage is marked on Bruce’s map. 
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I. The survey now commences from Muos Ilormus a port 
chosen by Ptolemy Philadelphia for the convenience qf com¬ 
merce, in preference to Arslnoh or Suez, on account of the 
difficulty of navigating the western extremity of the gulph. 

The name of this port shews its origin to be Greek; it sig¬ 
nifies the harbour of the Mouse 6 ; an appellation which it after¬ 
wards changed for that of the harbour of Venus. And here, if 
the reader will advert to Aphrodltb, the Greek title of Venus, 
as springing from the foam of the ocean, it will immediately 
appear that the Greeks were translators in this instance, as well 
as in Didspolis, Latdpolis, and many others; for the native 
term to this day is Suffange-el-Bahri 7 , the sponge of the sea ; 
and the vulgar error of sponge being the foam of the sea will 
immediately account for Aphrodite. But Muos Hormus is the 
name more prevalent, and the other is recorded by Agathdr- 
chides only and his copyists. Its situation is determined by 
three islands, which Agalb&rchides mentions; known to mo¬ 
dern navigators by the name of the Jaffateens, and its lati¬ 
tude 8 is fixed with little fluctuation in 27° O' 0", by d’Anvillc, 
Bruce, and de la Rochette. The presumption in favour of de 
la Rochette V accuracy is natural, as he had the charts and 
journals of several English navigators before him, and the posi- 

5 De la Rochette has made two ports of the the better. 

Muos Hormus and Aphrodftes Hormus of e The harbour of the Muscle. Bruce, vii. 
Strabo, but they are both the same,, if Strabo 314. 8vo. ed. Pearls in muscles, ibid, from 
is to be interpreted by Agathirchides, whom /*««», nictere. The Pinna, he adds, has-the 
he copies; his translator indeed says, Muris finest pearl. See Plate XLIII. Peninim in 
statio al'iaquc Veneris, but the text does not Hebrew, Job, xxxviii. 18. Proverbs, xxxi, 
require the distinction. See Hardouin. not. ad 10. 

lib. vi. Plin. cvi. The Muos Hormus of de la ’ From Suffange our English term is 
.Rochette 1 should prefer for the true position. S’funge, S'phunge, Spunge. 

There are, however, two harbours noticed by 8 Ptol. 2 ‘;° x5' 0", 27 0 8' 0", by de la Ro¬ 
de Castro; that on the north of the island is chette. 
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tion of the islands 0 with the indenture of the coast, is such as 
would sufficiently correspond with what the ancients called a 
port. Strabo describes the entrance as oblique which was 
perhaps effected by the site of the island at the entrance; and 
he notices that the ships which sailed from Berenlke lay at this 
port till their cargoes were prepared. 

II. The same reason which induced Philadelphus to form the 
port of Mhos Hormus, led him afterwards to the establishment 
of Bcrenikfe, with this additional motive; that being in a lower 
part of the gulph, it facilitated the communication with the 
ocean, or the coast of Africa, and lav more convenient for tak¬ 
ing advantage of the regular winds within the straits, or the 
monsoons in the Indian ocean. The plans of Philadelphus, 
indeed, seem to have been larger than either he or his succes¬ 
sors carried into execution ; he had evidently sent travellers to 
penetrate into the interior by land, while his fleet was explor¬ 
ing the coast. Pliny mentions the names of Balion, Aristocreoc, 
Bion, and Bdsilis T, as visitors of Ethiopia; and Simonides as 
residing five years at Meroh; while Timosthenes “ went down 
the coast as far, perhaps, as Madagascar, but certainly lower 
than the fleets of the Ptolemies traded or the Roman fleets 


9 Tteoxiicrfyou Se vwras Strabo, xvi. 769. 
The Jaffateens are more than three; but the 
smaller ones are perhaps little better than 
rocks above water, De Castro calls them 
three. 

10 Ai (jlsvm pyav, tw ex^vtoc, ctcoX/ov. 

Strab. ibid. 

11 Plin. lib. vi. c.35. 

There is some reason to hesitate in giving 
credit to Timosthenes, as he says the Red Sea 
is two days sail across and four days sail in 
length. Piin. lib. vi. Four days (if it be not 
an error of Pliny’s) cannot by any means suf¬ 


fice for a course of nine hundred miles. See 
Fragm. Artem. Hudson, vol. i. p. 88. 

13 This is similar to what has happened re¬ 
lative to our own discoveries. Sir F; Drake 
explored the western coast of America, to the 
north of California, where scarcely a navigator 
followed him till more than 200years after, when 
the English, Russians, and Spaniards have in¬ 
terfered with each other in Nootka Sound. 
In the same manner also the Carthaginian 
commerce on the ebast of Africa settled at 
Cerne, though Hanno had gone much farther 
to tfye south. 
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in the age of the Peri pi hs. The account of Agatharchides, who 
lived in the reign of Philom6tor, goes no lower on the western 
side of the gulph than Ptolem&is Th&r6n; and in his time the 
commerce seems so generally to have settled at Muos Hormus, 
that no mention of Berenikb occurs in the whole work' 4 . Un¬ 
der the successors of Philom&tor, this trade languished rather 
than increased, nor was it reinvigorated till the conquest of 
Egypt by Augustus. 

The connexion between Muos Hormus and Berenik^, from 
which ports the navigation commenced, requires more con¬ 
sideration than has been bestowed upon it by those who have 
preceded me in the inquiry. 

Berenikh, according to the Peri pi hs, was distant eighteen 
hundred stadia from Muos Houmus, which, if the author 
reckons ten stadia to the Roman mile, (as d'Anville supposes,) 
amounts to one hundred and eighty ; or if lie reckons eight, we 
obtain two hundred and twenty-five miles, for the interval be¬ 
tween the two ports; both estimates are too short, as the dis¬ 
tance from the northern Jaffateen to Ras-el-anf ,s is little less 
than two hundred and sixty miles Roman. Without insisting 
upon this, Ras-el-anf is the leading point to fix Berenikb, for 
this is the Lepth Promontory of Ptolemy, on which Berenikk 
depends. “ The land here,” says Bruce, “ after running in a 
“ direction nearly N. W. and S. E. turns round in shape of a 

* 4 Neither does Diodorus notice it, who harbour was at Muos Hormus ; and the ships 
wrote, perhaps, early in the reign of Augustus, lay there till they came to Beremke for their 
and followed Agatharchides. But Strabo is lading. The Periplus also seems almost to 
diffuse ; and he adds one particular which may join the two together, at the commencement 
account for the silence of Agatharchides, of the Arabian voyage, 
which is, as we have just noticed, that Bere- 15 Cape Nose, 
stlke, though a station, was no port. The 
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“ largo promontory, and changes its direction to N. E. and 
S. W. and ends in a small bay or inlet/’ Now this agrees 
exactly with the position assigned-to Berenike by Strabo, in 
the very inmost recess of his Sintis Impurus. It may seem 
extraordinary l6 , that the name of Foul Bay 17 should appear upon 
our modern charts in this very spot, and marked with t he shoals 
and breakers which entitled it to the same appellation in the 
time of Strabo. But such is the. fact, and de la Rochette's 
chart 18 gives us, a small anchorage or inlet in the *very bottom 
of the bay, which he styles Mi id*, or Belled-el-JIabesh ”, the 
country of Abyssinia. These circumstances are further corro¬ 
borated by the chart which Mercator extracts from Ptolemy, 
and by Ptolemy's own distances ip longitude and latitude from 
Leptfc. Col. Capper has supposed that the site of Berenikk 
cannot he determined, and d’Anville has placed it nearer to 
Lepte; but in this, it is protiable he was determined by the 
latitude of Sy6nh, for both are supposed to be tropical, and 
Col. Capper has possibly not applied bis superior information 
to this object. I fix it at the port of Habesh, not from lati¬ 
tude, but local relation. For Sy&nh is in latitude 24° 0' 45", 
and this port is in 23° 28' 0", according to de la Rochette. If 

16 From the appearance of Foul Bay, on of the coast, shoab, and break&s. 
de la Rochette’s chart, I concluded it to be a K6 \irov . ♦. uxxQxotov or l xotfx&k xxl 

modern nautical name ; but its correspondence UttT^oixvTxi, xxl xmxTt xxrcciy^x<TocK to 

with the ancient Sinus Impurus is confirmed or tnxvQx 51 ifyucrScu Biftvfiojv xfan b (BvQu tS 

by d’Anville as well as de la Rochette- See x&Xra. Strabo, lib, xvi. p. 769, 
his Golfe immonde. And if this is established, l * D’Anville has the same, and Bruce the 
Strabo’ suppression, h /3v9u t3 hoXttw, in the in* bay. 

most recess of the bay* ought, in my opinion, to 19 Mine signifies a fort or castle, and Belled 
determine the question, a country* The principal Mameluk at Cairo 

11 is rendered improperly by im- is styled Sheik-el-Belled, the sheik of the 

furusand immmdusS' It is literally both here country. 
and-in the Periplus, p. 12. what we should call 70 Page 57 * 
in English, 1 Foul Bay, from the foulness 
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then we were to be determined by the tropick, the port of 
Habesh is more tropical than Sy£n&. But the ancients were 
by no means accurate in these coincidences. Mero& and 
Ptolem&is are still less reconcileable than Berenikk and Sy&n&; 
and yet the respective correspondence of the four places was 
admitted. I am much more led by existing circumstances than 
these estimates : a coast falling in, as described by the original 
voyagers, and a port found at the termination where it ought 
to be, tend more to ascertain a position when ancient accounts 
are to be considered, than astronomical calculation. On this 
ground I assert the identity, though I know the difficulties, I 
know that the Topaz island of Strabo is dubious * l , but a choice 
is necessary, and I select the port of Habesh for Berenikb as 
a point where all the general characters best correspond. 

Both from Muos ITormus and Berenikfe, the fleets sailed for 
Africa and Arabia in the month of September; and for India 
in July 21 ; dates which agree admirably with the regular winds, 
as stated by Bruce and Forrest. For, in the first instance, if 
they cleared the gulph before November, they in that month 
fell in with the wind, which carried them down the coast of 
Africa, and which served them to return in May. And in their 
voyage to India, sailing in July, if they cleared the gulph be¬ 
fore the Jst of September 13 , they had the monsoon for nearly 

'•*' There was a Sapphire, an Emerald, and 
a Topaz island in the Red Sea ; all three give 
rise to much fable and much uncertainty. 

Strabo's Topaz island is the same as this Ser¬ 
pentine. Whether both names ought to relate 
to the island at Ras-el-anf, I cannot say. That 
island is the Macouar of Bruce ; the Emil or 
Emerald island of de la Rochette, the Insula 
Veneris of Ptolemy. Strabo's Topaz island 
is lower than Berenice. It may be the modem 


Zemorgete, the Agathonis Ins. of Ptolemy, 
but the confusion is endless. 

** See Periplus, pp. 5, 14, 29, 32. The 
author mentions the Egyptian as well as the 
Roman months Tybi, January ; Thoth, Sep¬ 
tember ; Epiphi, July. A proof that he was 
a resident in Egypt, if not a native, and that 
he wrote for the traders in that country. 

93 This is fixed to a certainty by Pliny, 
who says, they sailed at the rising of the Dog- 
8 • 
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three months to perform the voyage to the coast oi Malabar* 
which was generally completed in forty days. 

III. But before we enter upon our navigation we must ex¬ 
amine the previous preparations in Egypt, commencing our 
inquiries from Alexandria, the head and centre ot all the com-r 
tnerce between India and Europe for seventeen centuries 14 . 

The principal merchants, who carried on this commerce both 
under the Ptolemies and the Romans, resided at Alexandria; 
and though the Ptolemies, for their own interest, might allow 
others to employ their capital in this trade, and the Romans 
certainly would not suffer themselves to be wholly excluded, still 
the standing law of the country was, that every merchant must 
employ an Alexandrian factor for the transaction of his busi¬ 
ness ; and this privilege alone, with the profits of the transport, 
is sufficient to account for the immense wealth of the metro¬ 
polis 1S , exclusive of all other advantages. 

In the latter end of July the annual or Etesian wind com¬ 
mences, the influence of which extends from the Euxine Sea to 
Sy6nh in Upper Egypt. Blowing from the north it is directly 
opposite to the course of the Nile, and prevailing for forty days 
while the river is at the height of its swell, it affords an oppor¬ 
tunity of advancing against the stream, with more convenience 
than other rivers are navigated in their descent. With the as¬ 
sistance of this wind, the passage from Alexandria up to Koptus 
was performed in twelve days, which, as the distance is above 

Star, July 26, and reached Okelis in thirty Alexander. 

days, from whence to Muziris the voyage is ,s The revenue of Alexandria, in the 
usually performed in forty days. Lib. vi. worst of times, was x2,500 talents, equal to 

** Eighteen, reckoning from the death of 2,421,875/. sterling. Strab. xvii. 798. 
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four hundred miles *% sufficiently proves the efficacy of the wind 
that carried them. 

Two miles from Alexandria, says Pliny, is Juli6polis, where 
the navigation to Koptus commences; an expression not very 
intelligible without the assistance of Strabo. For why should 
he mark the departure from Julidpolis rather than Alexandria ? 
Strabo informs us, that the vessels navigated a canal, which ex¬ 
tended from Alexandria to the Kandpic branch of the Nile, at 
the junction of which was Schddia; here all the duties were 
collected on goods which passed upwards into Egypt, or down 
the Nile to Alexandria. This canal 17 in its course almost 
touches Nikdpolis * s , (a city so called from the victory obtained 
here by Augustus over the forces of Antony,) and which, by its 
distance of thirty stadia 29 , must be the Julidpolis of Pliny. It 
is probable, therefore, that before the time of Pliny, the Cus¬ 
tom-house had been removed from Schddia to this place, 

It is then by the Ivandpic branch, now almost neglected, 
that vessels passed up to Memphis, and thence to Koptus, 
Koptus was a city in the age of Strabo who visited it, common 
to the Arabs 30 , as well as the Egyptians; it was not actually 


16 Three hundred and eighty, without al¬ 
lowing for the sinuosity of the river. 

17 This canal has still water in it during the 
inundation, and boats pass. 

* 8 See Dion. Cassius, lib. ii .p. 280. Lat. ed. 

Strabo, lib. xvii. p, 795* 

This is as nearly as possible the site of 
Aboukir, become still more important by the 
victory of the gallant Nelson. 

3C The present government of Egypt is 
divided between the Turks, the Mammelucs, 
and the Arabs. The Turks, though sove¬ 


reigns, have the least share. The Mammelucs 
have twenty-four beys, nominally dividing the 
whole country from the sea to Syene, alL 
powerful at Cairo, but never complete as to 
their number in the country, and sharing their 
influence with the Arab sheiks. The Roman 
government was firm and imperious, but even 
under that, as appears from this passage of 
Strabo, the Arabs found means to insinuate 
themselves into a share of the po wer at Koptus, 
and, as we may from this circumstance con¬ 
clude, possibly in other places* 
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on the JSfile, hut connected with it by a canal, and was the 
centre of communication between Egypt and the Red Sea, by 
aN.E. routto Muos Hormus, and a 8.E. to Berenike. Upon 
reference to the map the reason of this is evident. 'I he river 
bends here towards the east, and in proportion to its inclination 
shortens the distance of land carriage. Koptus is seated al¬ 
most in the centre between Ghinnti and Kous J ‘. Ghinne is the 
ancient Ken& *, and is the modern point of communication 
with Coseir 33 ; the port on the Red Sea, where the commerce 
which remains is carried on between Upper Egypt and Arabia. 
Kous arose in the middle ages from the same cause, and be¬ 
came the principal mart of the Said 34 . These three places all 
lie on the same curvature of the river, and all grew into im¬ 
portance at different periods, from the same cause ; the neces¬ 
sity of conductingJand carriage by the shortest road. 

It has been already noticed, that notwithstanding Berenikk 
was built by Philadelphus, the route of the caravan thither, and 
the port itself were little frequented, as long as the Ptolemies 
reigned in Egypt. The first mention I can find of it is in Strabo, 
and he visited the country after it was under the power of the 
Romans. The Romans saw what Philadelphus had designed, 
and they had the penetration, from their first entrance into the 
country, to reap the advantages which his successors had ne¬ 
glected. In the course of six or seven years an hundred and 

»' See Schultens in voce, Kus, iv'ous, ad long, 30'. 
vitam Saladini. 31 XwS #£***, NeapolU, or the new city, by 

E«t auteni Kus Civitas primaria Thebaidis, its name evidently of Greek extraction, 
nullaque major prater Fhustatam in tota extat " Irwin reckons one hundred and fifteen 
jEgypto, emporium pr*bet j»ercatonbus miles from Coseir to the Nile, vol. i, p. 334. 
Adenensibus, a Copto Parasanga, duodecim Brown rode it on dromedaries in three days, 
dierum iter a Fhustata. Ahulfeda, lat. 34° 30', * D’Anville, Geog. Anc. vol. iii. p. 33. 
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twenty ships sailed annually from this port for India is ; these, in¬ 
deed, wefe but a small part of the whole. The bulk of the trade 
still passed by Koptus 36 toMuos Hornius, and continued in the 
same course till the period in which the Peri pi hs was written ; 
this is the principal reason which induces me to believe that the 
Periplfis is prior to Pliny, and assign it to the reign of Claudius, 
or Nero ; for Pliny is the first that specifies the stages of the 
caravan, or gives us reason to believe that Berenikh was the 
grand centre of commerce. That it was not so when the author 
of the Peri pi ft s wrote is evident, because he commences his 
route from Mu os Hormus 7 , a proof that he considered it as the 
first port of departure. 

as It has everywhere been supposed, that India were found there. So Indorum pro- 
single ships did sail both to India and Africa montorium in Juba, the same as Lepte Acre 
by coasting, previous to the discovery of Hip- is Ras-el-Anf, whence the trade to India Com- 
palus; it has everywhere been allowed that menccd. Indos Juba vocat JEthiopas Tro- 
the Arabians traded to India, and the Indians glodytas. Hardouin, not. ad Plin. vi. 34. 
to Arabia, and probably with a knowledge of but Hardouin is mistaken, and probably Juba, 
the monsoon. But this passage of Strabo’s It is the Indian Cape and Port, so called from 
stands alone as an evidence, that a fleet sailed the Indian trade at Berenfke. In what sense 
from Egypt directly to India. If it did sail, the fleets sailed from Egypt to India, will be 
it must still have coasted the whole way. considered at large in the fourth book. Sec 
But might not Strabo, from knowing they Scaliger Emend. Temp. p. 681. 
brought home Indian commodities, have sup- 36 vDv *5 Koctto? ml «* Mvoc o^xof ’E&SoKipTi 

posed that they sailed to India, when in reality ml ^Zvrou to;* tothhj oig, Strab. lib, xvii. 
they went no farther than Hadramaut in p. 8x5. See a very remarkable passage in 
Arabia, or Mosyllon on the coast of Africa ; Ptolemy, lib. i. c. 7. on the southern stars, 
where they found the produce of India ?— See the destruction of Coptus by Diocletian. 

I do not approve of contradicting the assertion CJibbon, i. 369, i. e. 439. But Eusebius in 
of any intelligent author, such as Strabo 5 but Chronic, places it earlier. See his note also 
I recommend it to the consideration of better on the paxssage. Zonaras, p. 640. tom. i. 
judges, whether a circumstance of this ma£ni- Par. ed. 

tude ought to be established on a single passage. 37 Whether Muos Hormus and Berenike 
It is also to be noticed, that Arabia was some- may hav* been comprehended in the mention 
titties called India by the ancients, not from of one as conjectured above, must remain a 
error, but because it was on the other side of doubt, as there are no circumstances to asccr- 
the Red Sea, and because the commodities of tain it. 
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Pliny on the contrary never mentions Muos Hormus in the 
passage where he details the voyage to India 3 *, nor does he 
notice it at all, except once incidentally, where he is describing 
the western coast of the Red Sea 3 *. A proof that it was 
as subordinate in his time, as it had been pre-eminent 
before. 

Every detail that is now extant, of the road from Koptus to 
Berenikh, is Roman; as that of Pliny, with the celebrated 
Itinerary in the Peutingerian tables, and the anonymous geo¬ 
grapher of Ravenna 4 *. There is no Greek account of it extant 
but Strabo’s, and he visited the country after the Romans were 
in possession. His information, therefore, is Roman 41 ; it spe¬ 
cifies particulars of which other Greeks were ignorant; but it 
falls short of what the Romans relate themselves. He mentions 
only that Philadelphus opened this route with an army and 
that as it was without water, he established posts 43 , both for 
the convenience of those who travelled this way on business^ 
and those who conveyed their goods on camels. 

If it should be thought that this is said from any desire of 
amplifying the industry or penetration of the Romans, let it be 
observed, that Augustus reduced Egypt into a province, in the 
year 30 before the Christian £ra, and that in less than six years 

or eight days journey, formerly performed on 
camels in the night by observation of the stars, 
and carrying water with them. Latterly very 
deep wells had been sunk, and cisterns formed 
for holding water, as it sometimes, though 
rarely, rains in that tract. Lib. xvii. 815. 

43 0rrfl^«*Y Diversoria, Caravanse¬ 

rais. 


** Lib. vi, c. 26. 
w Lib. vi. c. 33. 

Lib. ii. p. 755. in cd. Var. Pomp. 
Mela. 

41 Lib. xvii. p. 815. 

** The road between Koptus and Muos 
Hormus he describes more particularly. A 
proof that it was better known. It was seven 
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Petrbnius bad penetrated into Ethiopia, and reduced Kandakh 
queen of Meroh or Atbara ; that Klius Gallus bad been sent in-» 
to Arabia with the same view of extending the knowledge and 
power of the Romans: and that the fleet sailed from Berenikh 
instead of Muos Hornms. These transactions Strabo relates as 
an eye-witness, for he accompanied Elius Gallus to Syenh. 
And in the interval between the conquest of Egypt and the 
reign of Claudius, a period of 71 years, there is every reason 
to suppose, that a province so productive, and a commerce so 
advantageous, had never been neglected. But it was not till 
the discovery of the monsoon, which we place in his reign, that 
all the advantages of Berenikh would become obvious. This 
would by degrees draw the concourse from Muos Ilormus ; it 
had not operated essentially in the age of Strabo; the change 
was beginning to be felt when the Periplus was written ; it was 
fully effected in the time of Pliny. 

. Tbe annexed table, compared with the map, will now shew 
all that is necessary to be known, better than narrative; and as 
it is obvious that the names are Greek, we must suppose that 
they are such as were first given, upon opening the communi¬ 
cation by Ptolemy, however unnoticed by the Greek writers; 
or that the Greeks of Egypt were employed by the Romans in 
forming the establishment. The mention of the Trdglodytes 44 


M They are described by de Castro as oc- desert, in opposition to those who liye in 
copying the country from Suakem to Ras-el- towns. From Ras-i-I-Anfe to Suer; the na~ 
Aore, black, wanderers, and living in caverns, tives are Arabs, equally wanderers, and jin- 
He calls them Badois [Badoweesl, and Be- habitants of the desert, but not black. Pur- 
dowcens they are, as living in the dqert; but cfeas, it. p, lijfi. > f 

that term is usually applied to Arabs of the 
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agrees with their history, as it has been admirably illustrated 
by Bruce; they are the Shepherds so much noticed in the early 
history of Egypt, who every year conduct their flocks and herds 
from the plains of Ethiopia, across the mountains of the Red 
Sea, to avoid the fly, that scourge of their profession. They 
have done this in all ages; they do it to the present hour; 
their habitation is consequently temporary, and if they found 
caves 45 or hollows in the rocks, these they would occupy, as 
their name implies. Tribes of this kind also are naturally plun¬ 
derers, and the guard necessary to defend the caravan in pass¬ 
ing their country, is correspondent to the circumstances of 
their profession and situation. If w r e add to this the passage of 
the mountains, evidently marked in Pliny, we have all the par¬ 
ticulars that Bruce enumerates; and an evidence of that range, 
which he has depicted as extending parallel to the coast, from 
the sea of Suez to the main of Africa. Below this range there 
seems to be a level towards the sea like the Tehama of Arabia, 
and the Chermesir on the Gulph of Persia; and I conjecture 
that 46 Tisebdrike 47 , the name which the Periplils gives to the 


45 Bruce found Troglodytes actually living 
in caves in Gojam ; he saw these caves in 
Upper Egypt, and the herds passing at Sen- 


naar. 


46 The Beja of Ebn Haukal and Al 
Edrissi. 

47 Tcez- r u-bareek is said by Capt. Franck- 
lin, author of a Tour in Persia, to be still a 
familiar phrase in the Pei sick for sharp and thin. 

It will also bear the sense of low and Jlat > and 
in that sense he supposes it applied to the 
low country on this coast. Mr. Jones inter¬ 
prets Bareek in the same manner on the coast 
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of Persia, as Gezirat al Bareek, the Low 
Island. Stuckius reads, Tri for Tkhi- 

€c 6 %d oj\ See Stuckius and Hudson, Geog. 
Min. Peripl. p. 1* 

If it should be thought fanciful to seek for 
a derivation hi Persick, and apply it to the 
coast of the Red Sea, I can only justify it by 
observing, that the Oriental languages in this 
part of Asia are all allied. An Arabick term 
in Persick, or the reverse, is no more extra¬ 
ordinary than the alliance of the several lan¬ 
guages of Europe with the Latin, 
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tract in the neighbourhood of Berenikk, expresses this very 
level, and corresponds with the Tehama of Arabia. 

I have already noticed that Berenikb lies nearly in latitude 24°, 
and I have now only to add, that by the concurrent testimony 
of the Periplhs and Strabo, the anchorage was a bay and a 
road, but not art harbour. 


To face page 90, Vol. II. 


Stations. 

PLINY. 

Miles. 


Var, lect. 

PEUTINGER. 

Miles. 


Var. lect. 

ITINERARY. 

Miles. 



‘ Vienna copy of Peutinger, 1753. 



1. 

Hydreum, or Hydreuma. 

XXXII. 

3 2 

XII. 

Phoenice. 

XXII. 

22 

XII. 

Pceniconiconon [ g Oomxavoj xwpti]. 

XXVII. 

27 


Phoenice. 

XLIII. 

43 

II. 





a Aphrodytes [Kwpn]. 

XXIV. 

2 4 


Didyme [K^n]. 

XXIV. 

24 


Afrodites. 

XII. 

12 

in. 

In monte, a day's journey. 

XXXII. 

32 


b Didymos. 

XX. 

20 


Afrod^to [i. e. Aphrodites K «/xu]. 

XX. 

20 


Didymos- 

XX. 

20 

IV. 

Hydreum, 95 miles from Coptus. 

XXXI. 

3 1 


Compasis [90 miles from Coptus]. 

XXV. 

25 

XV. 

Compasi [93 miles]. 

XXII. 

22 


Compasin [95 miles]. 

XX. 

20 

V. 





Dios [Kw/xrj]. 

XXII. 

22 


Jovis [K<y/*»]. 

XXIII. 

23 


Dios. 

XXII. 

22 

VI. 

In monte, a day's journey. 

XLIV. 

44 


Xeron [without water]- 

XXIV. 

2 4 


k Aristonis [KvjxtiJ. 

XXV. 

2 5 


Xeron. 

XXIV. 

2 4 

VII. 





c Phulak6n [<I>tA:£*.tyv x^r,]. 

XXIV. 

2 4 


Falacro [t^tAoUa’i-]. 

XXV. 

2 5 


Phulak6n. 

XXIV. 

2 4 

VIII. 

Hydreum Apollinis, 184 miles 
from Coptus. 

XLV. 

45 


Apolionos [Kw/atj,] [184 miles 
from Coptus]. 

XXIV. 

2 4 


Apolionos [Kwpj], 

XXIII. 

2 3 


Apolionos [189 miles]. 

XXIV. 

2 4 

IX. 

In monte, a day's journey. 

XXV. 

2 5 


Cabau. 

XXVII. 

27 


Cabalsi [Cabalasi, d’AnviHe]. 

XXVII. 

2 7 


Cabau. 

XXVII. 

27 

X. 

Novum Hydreum, 234 miles from 
Coptus. 

XXV. 

*5 

XX. 

KenonNidreuma, [Kaivoy^T^Eu/xa,] 
[235 miles from Coptus]. 

XXIV. 

24 


Kaenon Didreuma [Kaivo/To^y/xa] 
[243 mflesj. 

XXVII. 

27 


10 Cenonnydreuma. 

* 

j XXIII. 

23 

XI. 

Troglodyticum Hydreum, a guard. 

IV. 

4 

VII. 












XII. 

Berenike, 258 miles from Coptus. 

XX. 

20 


Pernicide portum [Berenice por- 
tus]. 

XXII. 

22 


* Beronlcen. 

XVIII. 

18- 


Pemicide. 

XXII. 

22 




258 




00 

M 




261 


- 


261 


STATIONS 

Between Coptus 11 and Berenike. 

(N. B. The Numbers are reconciled by the Commentators.) 


•- • ^6 s - 






Pliny acknowledges, that though he names but nine stations, twelve days are employed 
in this journey; and the caravan moves chiefly in the night. Thus his three first stages 
are four days journey ; his two next, four days ; and his four last ought to be three ; for 
Peutinger and the Itinerary make eleven days journey. And, perhaps, one ought to be 
added to all at Phulakon ; for the guard was possibly to exact the customs, as well as 
to protect. 

By Pliny's account the guard was a protection against the Troglodytes on the coast. 
Convenience required it, perhaps, to be moved inland, in a later age. 

* b Didyme precedes Aphrodites in the Itinerary. A proof that the transposition of 
names of stations is no unusual error even in authentic documents. 

c The guard, according to Peutinger and the Itinerary, is on the passage of the moun¬ 
tains. According to Phny, twenty miles only from Berenike. Different causes might 
operate to make the # change in different times. The Troglodytes, always robbers, might 


REMARKS. 

change their haunts. The fort for the guard was two miles out of the road, in Pliny’s 
account. See Strab. lib. xvi. De Icthyophagis JEthiopicis. 

1 Coptus is not on the Nile, but at a small distance, with a canal from the river, ia 
latitude 25 0 50', twelve or fourteen miles from Ka*»?, Keene, Ghinna, from whence the 
caravan passes at this day to Cosseir, by a much shorter router This route is nearly the 
same as the ancient one to Muos Hormus. See Bruce, Irwin, vol. i. 234. 

e CXXX, a corruption of CCXXX, CCXXXIII, or CCXXXIV, all which 
occur. 

* <boiHKCi)V llXOYOJ V ? Query. 

h Aristonis. An Ariston is mentioned by Diod6rus as sent to survey the Gulph oi 
Arabia to the ocean. Diod. lib. iii. 209. ed. Wes. Salmasius. Plin. Ex. 1184. 

1 Berenice and Pemicide, nautical or commercial corruptions of Berenike, a city so 
called from Berenike, mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Pliny, \i. 33. 


k Two hundred and fifty-eight miles. D’Anville’s map gives two hundred and fifty 
in a right line, but query, whether it is not accommodated ? Berenike is under the same 
parallel as Syene, 24 0 o' 45". Coptus lies in 25 0 50', it still exists as Keft. . 

1 The miles marked on the Vienna copy do not agree with those of Moretus and 
Salmasius. 

It is singular that this copy does not answer in the particulars, but agrees upon the 
whole with the Itinerary of Salmasius. 

m Cenonnydreuma, dubious, It is written XLIII. 

N. B. The whole table, except the explanations between brackets, is in the originals, 
as stated by Salmasius, p. 1184. 

The anonymous geographer of Ravenna published in the Var. edition cf Jvlela has these 
name8. Lib. ii. p. 755, with vitiations. 
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PTOLEMAIS, 


FROM BERENIKE TO PTOLEM A IS THERON OR EPITHERAS. 

IV. South of Berenikfc, in the tract of low country between 
the mountains and the sea, called Tisebarikfc, is the habitation 
of the Trdglodytes esteemed as Icthubphagi or Fish Eaters, who 
live in the clefts and caverns of the mountains, dispersed and 
independent. They are inclosed by more inland tribes, who 
are distinguished as Akriddphagi 43 and Moskhdphagi, titles 
which imply that their food is locusts and veal. A strange pe¬ 
culiarity ! but as locusts are no uncommon food either on the 
coast of Africa or Arabia, so, perhaps, the latter distinction 
intimates a tribe that fed on the brinde 49 , or flesh cut out of 
the living animal, so graphically described by Bruce 5 *. These 
tribes are under the regular government of a king. 

Below the Moskfldphagi lies the little town of Ptolem&is 
Th£r4p, so called from Ptolemy Philadelphus, who sent his 
hunters here to procure elephants for his army. Here the true 
shell of the land tortoise is to be procured. It is white st , the 
shell itself small, and in no great quantity. The elephants also 
are small, like those obtained at Adooli. 

48 By a comparative view of these in Aga~ 50 A passage follows which is imperfect* 
tharchides, the site we should allot to them It seems to describe another tribe still more 
would be in Nubia or Sennaar, or between those inland, and west of the Moskhophagi. Com- 
places and the mountains which line the coast, pare with Agatharchides, p. 36, et seq. 

^ Perhaps the title of K gwtpayn, which 41 A«i/xv)v ro 7 c din^xK rendered by 

Strabo confers on this or some neighbouring Hudson, Candidam minoribua testis praeditam, 
tribe, is equivalent. See Agatharchides, p. 40. See also Perip. p,\ 7* where this interpretation 
Hudson. is confirmed. 

N 2 ’ 
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This place has no port, and is approachable only by boats. 
It lies about four thousand stadia from [the harbour which is 
established for] the reception of such articles of commerce as 
are brought from beyond the straits % that is, it lies 4000 
stadia from Berenikb. This distance agrees with Ras Ahehas, 
orAgeeb, where d'Anville places it, if we reckon the stadia, 
as he does, ten to a mile. The cape is laid down in lati¬ 
tude 18° 20', by d'Anville; 18° ST, by de la Rochette; 18° 10', 
by Bruce. 

If this be true, the ancient geographers must be greatly mis¬ 
taken, who place it under the same parallel with Meroh, to 
which they assign l6 >0 25'. This parallel is of great importance * 
it was traced by Erat6sthenes, to whom we owe the doctrine 
of parallels. And it is assumed by Ptolemy as a distinguished 
line both in regard to Sy&nh, and to the parallel of Prasuiii* 
which was the boundary of his knowledge, and which he lays 
down as many degrees to the south, as Meroe is to the north of 
the equator 5J . 

If then we could fix the position of Ptolem&is by reference 
to the parallel of Merob, it would give consistency to the 
Periplfts, in a passage where the measures are more difficult 


5 * ’Atte^ov tZv rrl$oC'$ &v distans a 
principio sinus* Hudson. Which cannot be 
true in any sense, for whether the beginning 
of tbe gulph be taken from the straits, as 
Hudson doubtless means* or from the sea of 
Suez, this distance cannot.be reconciled. We 
have had frequent occasion to notice the ex* 
pression, Tivafpt, for Toj 7 rr§#, tZv xsgxs 9 

&c. which intimates generally any commodi¬ 

3 


ties brought from beyond the straits, but in 
the Pefiplus the commodities of the Mosyl- 
litick coast,^ or kingdom of Adel, or even 
Arabia andjjidia. Now the port established 
for the importation or reception (otrvatK^M of 
these commodities can be only Berentke, the 
port immediately before mentioned, 

53 See the shoals.in dc Castro* Purchase 
vol. ii. p. IT JO. 
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to reconcile than in any other part of the work, for according 
to de la Rochette 

Mineh-Beled-el-Habesb, or Berenikfc, is in lat. 23° ft)' 30" 

Ras Ahehaz, or Ptolemais - - 18° 3 i' 0" 

Masua, or Adooli - ■ ~ 1.5 46 0 

which gives the distance from Berenlke to Ptolemais three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four Roman miles, and from Ptolemais to Adooli 
two hundred and twenty-five; making a deficiency upon the 
measures of the Peri pi hs of one hundred and twenty-one out of 
five hundred and seventy-nine, if we reckon ten stadia to the 
mile Roman. The distances are, four thousand stadia from 
Berenikb to Ptolemais, and three thousand from Ptolemais to 
Adooli. It is this deficiency which has induced Mr. Gossellin 54 
to carry the Adooli of the Periplfis to Assab, or Saba, con¬ 
trary to the opinion of all former geographers, and contrary 
to the local circumstances of Adooli, so strongly marked by our 
author 

The removal of Adooli from Masua to Saba, and of Ptolemfiis 
from Ras Ahehas in 18° 31' 0" to 16° 58' 0", are therefore mu¬ 
tually connected in Mr. Gossellin's system; and as this brings 
Ptolem&is within thirty-two minutes of the parallel of Mero&, 
the whole would be reconoileable if we could make the mea¬ 
sures of the PeripMs accord ; but this is impossible” ; and here 

w It was at the moment that this sheet was article of Ptolemais in order to advert to the points 
returned from the press for correction, that I re- on which we differ . In regard to the remainder 
ceived, hy favour of Major Ousely, Mr . Gos- of my work, it wai finally arranged and settled* 
sellings work , Recherches sur la Geographie des and I can only notice our disagreement by a note 
Ancient, published in two volumes, at Paris , in inserted on some particular occasions. / have 
1798 ; and of which only a very few copies had found no reason upon the whole to abandon the 
at that time reached England. However we ground which I had taken, 
differ on the whole of the Periplus , I was happy 55 See Gpssellin, Recherches, tom.ii. p. 196, 
to find we agreed upon. 'the subject of the circum - et seq. 
navgetionof Africa, and I have reconsidered.this 

.}P' : : / ' ' ' , ' 1 *' * ' ’ . 1 •v'jSBv : \ * V'.v / ’y 5 "■ » 1 / y* 1 
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Mr. Gossellin is led into a great error, the cause of which I do 
not readily discover; for he says, that the PeriplAs reckons from 
Adooli to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb eight hundred stadia. 
This is a serious mistake ; for the Peripl&s marks the termination 
of these stadia at a very deep bay where the Opsian stone is 
found s ®, and from' that bay mentions expressly the commence¬ 
ment of the inclination which the coast takes to the east S7 , and 
which it continues till it joins the straits: all this is true, if 
Adooli is fixed at Masua, and false, if it is carried to Saba, or 
Assab. The Periplfts, therefore, is consistent in its descrip¬ 
tion, and inconsistent in its measures; and to which of the two 
the preference Ought to be given, will hardly be disputed by 
those who know the little certainty of all numbers in a Greek 
manuscript, and how much all printed texts are corrected by 
circumstances before they can be made consistent. 

The real position, therefore, of Ptolem&is Therdn cannot be 
determined from these data; but if we relinquish the measures 
of the Periplhs, and search for it by the parallel of Merofe, 
we meet with many curious particulars to compensate for 
the digression, and furnish means for the reader to determine 
for himself 

• Merok, as the first parallel of Eratdsthenes, became an ob¬ 
ject of the greatest importance to all the geographers and astro¬ 
nomers who succeeded ; and if there is any one point more than 
another upon which we can suppose them to have searched 
for accuracy or acquired it, it is this. Ptolemy plages, it in 
16° 24' 0"; or, as it appears in his tables 53 , l6‘° 2o 0"; but in 

5<! Peripl. p. iii. thought, if they approached precision within 

” tbid. p. v. one twelfth of a degree, or five minutes, it was 

The text stands * r • y »as, which the Latin sufficient ; they have therefore no more minute 
reads ij° 26' o"; butit is x6° 5 = 2.0° -xy~ j, division into seconds; but if Meroe were in 
that is, j 6 ° 35' o". The ancient geographers latitude 16 0 24' o", the line would be drawn 
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liis eighth book, he says, the longest day at Merob is thirteen 
hours, which makes the latitude 16° 24',) and the sun is vertical 
twice a year, when he is distant (both upon bis approach to 
the tropic and his return,) 45° 20' 0"-, from the solsticial point. 
This statement of forty-five degrees must be older than Pto¬ 
lemy ; for Pliny mentions that the sun is /.vertical at Merck 
forty-five days before, and forty-five days after the solstice, in 
which he seems to follow Philo 59 , and then adds, that on these 
two days the sun is in the eighteenth degree of Taurus, and the 
fourteenth of Leo. 

Now in this passage there are two errors ; for first, forty-five 
degrees- are not the same as forty-five days, as there are three 
hundred and sixty-five days in a year, instead of three hundred 
and sixty, which there ought to be, to make the two agree; 
and secondly, the place of the sun is raistated, both upon his 
approach and his return, for by a calculation of Mr. Wales's, 
with which he favoured me a few days before his death, it 
appears, 

through i 6 ° 2f o". This twelfth is expressed Ethiopia, [by the Nile,] and who mentions 
in the different copies of Ptolemy, or i*, or the vertical sun at Meroe forty-five days be- 
iC ; and *£ is supposed to be ten and t<wo> that fore the summer solstice. He is noticed as 
is, tnvehe, or one twelfth. But the coinmen- remarking the* shadows of the Gnomon, and 
tators and editors are not agreed upon the agreeing with Eratosthenes. Some authority 
form of writing or manner of explication, of this sort Pliny must have followed, as Pto- 
though they all interpret it one twelfth, or Iemy was posterior. 

five minutes. See lib, i. c. ro. p#?. Pliny is reproached unjustly by Salmasius. 

r$% y~- the same which is written in the Plin. Ex. 424, assaying that the sun is ver- 
tables, fr. y- *"<*. rendered by Montanus, distSt tical for ninety days at Meroe. It will ap- 
partibus xcpialibus sedecim et tertia cum duo- pear sufficiently from this statement that he 
dtcima. makes no such assertion $ and the mistake of 

59 See Bruce, vol. iv. p. 540. and Strabo, Salmasius is reprehended by VosBius and Har- 
lib. ii. p. 77• where mention is made of Philo, douim See Vossiu3 ad Melam. ed. Varkuv 
who wrote an account of the navigation into p. 582. Hard. Plin. lib. ii. c. 75. not. 67* 
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“ That the sun, at this time , is in the eighteenth degree of 

Taurus, forty-four days before the solstice, which would give 
“ 17 ° 13 N. for the latitude'of Merob. And in the fourteenth 
“ of Leo, forty-six days after the solstice, which gives 16° 

“AtfN. ■ - 

“ Or again 60 , if we take the other statement of Pliny, foi ty- 
“ five days before the solstice, the sun is in the seventeenth de~ 
“ gree of Taurus, which makes the latitude 16° 57 N. and 
“ forty-five da^s after the solstice, the sun is in the thirteenth of 
“ Leo, which gives 16° 53' N.” . 

Since the communication of this statement, calculated only 
for the place of the sun at the present day, the bishop of 
Rochester has added to the many former kindnesses I have ex¬ 
perienced from his friendship, and derived from his compre¬ 
hensive view of the science, the following particulars r 

“ Nothing is assumed lay Ptolemy but what is strictly true, 
“ that at equal distances from the solsticial point, on One side 
“ and the other, the sun has equal declination. He giyes us 
“ in this passage two distinct principles for determining the lati- 
“ tude of Me roc; the length of the longest day, and the dis- 
“ tance of the sun from the solsticial point, when he culminates 
“ in the zenith of the place. The two principles agree suffi- 
f ciently in the result, and the latitude which they give agrees 

To Mr. Wales I was known only by the memory of a man, who was as excellent in 
con itesy of literature ; but such was his love private life, as an husband and a father, as he 
of science, that I never consulted him without was eminent in the science he professed* He 
receiving every assistance that it was in his was the friend and companion of the illustrious 
power to give. I insert this as his last favour, Cook* 

.ami not without a tribute of gratitude to the 
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“• with the latitude of Mero6, as deduced from other principles, 
“ and stated in other parts of Ptolemy’s works. 

“ The distance of the sun from the solsticial point, when he 
“ culminated in the zenith of Merob, he tells us was 45° 20'. 
“ The obliquity of the ecliptfck at that season of the year, 
**. in the year of our Lord one hundred, was 23° 40' 50"; the 
“ sun’s declination, therefore, at the distance of 45° 20' from 
“ the summer solsticial point would be 16° 24' 3" N. and so 
“ much was the latitude of Merob; for when the sun is vertical 
“ at any place, the declination of the sun and the latitude of 
“ the place must be exactly equal. 

“ But he tells us also, that the length of the longest day at 
“ Merob was thirteen hours; and I find by calculation, that in 
“ this latitude of 16 ° 24'3", the longest day must be exactly 
“ twelve hours fifty-nine minutes and twenty seconds, wanting 
“ only forty seconds of thirteen hours. 

“ Again, assuming thirteen hours for the length of the longest 
** dajg, I find the latitude exactly corresponding to be 16° 34'27". 

But this confirms the conclusion from the former principles, 
“ notwithstanding the excess of 10'24"; because the ph6no- 
“ menon of a longest day of thirteen hours would certainly take 

place in a somewhat lower latitude, the day being lengthened, 
“ in all latitudes, several minutes, by the double effect of the 
“ horizontal refraction.” 

Having thus established the latitude of Merob upon Pto¬ 
lemy’s principles, it will not be foreign to our purpose if we 
examine the measures in Strabo, according to the estimate of 
Eratosthenes ; for notwithstanding all measures of this sort 
are precarious, still, when they come within a few minutes of 
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coincidence, the approximation is more satisfactory than tlifc 
disagreement offensive. The account stands thus : 

The parallel through the Cinnamon country, which was the last parallel of 
the early geographers, is north of the equator - - -/ 

The same parallel is south of Meroe 

Therefore Meroe is north of the equator *• 

Now Eratdsthenes 61 reckoned seven hundred stadia to a de¬ 
gree ; and if we divide eleven thousand eight hundred by seven 
hundred, it gives for the latitude of Meroh 16 ° 5T 54", differ¬ 
ing from Ptolemy only 27' 34", which is an approximation the 
more remarkable as Ptolemy reckons five hundred stadia to a 
degree, and Eratdsthenes seven hundred ; and this circum¬ 
stance may giye rise to a conjecture, that Strabo had a map of 
Erat6sthenes before him, and measured off these degrees from 
the parallels of that geographer, by the compasses, as we should 
do at the present hour 62 . 

But we have another coincidence between the measures of 
Pliny and the observations, which is equally remarkably; for 
Pliny has preserved the report of two Roman centurions sent 
into Ethiopia by Nero, who reckoned eight 63 hundred and 
seventy-three miles from Sy6nh to the confluence of the Nile 
with the Ast&boras, and seventy from the confluence to Merob 64 . 

*’ ’Ef j»i «t I»{ rjAMjuistr* te/uoi twenty-eight* but with this difference we ate 

rJf^trov rk xu'kAov, *rc« lirrMotrlw rertiw not concerned at present. Bruce reclaims 
Uacnot TSv Strab. lib. ii. p. J32. against them as carrying Meroe to Gojam ; but 

It is remarkable that this measurement if measured by the river, which is remarkably 
by stadia, carried on to Suene, and reckoning tortuous in this part of its course, the numbers 
that place five thousand stadia north of Meroe, are not too high. 

places it in latitude 24 0 o' o", which Bruce 64 Pliny mentions the places which occur on 
fixes by repeated observations in 24 0 o' 45". each side the river in their progress to Meroe; 

«•> These numbers vary in the copies to eight and he adds* that these are very different from 
hundred and ninety-tlwo, and nine hundred and the names given by the Greeks, whom Pto- 


Stadia. 

8,800 

3,000 

n,8oo 
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The former number we must exhaust by supposing that the 
centurions followed the winding of the river, which Pliny spe¬ 
cifies ; and upon the latter, where the distance is so small, there 
can be no material error; seventy Roman miles then approach 
within five of a degree, which, as we have no ancient map to 
guide us, we may try by the scale of Bruce. Bruce had good 
instruments, and had been long practised in observation; but 
he was struggling for his life, and his observations must have 
been hasty : still as we have no better, and no traveller is soon 
likely to correct his errors if lie is mistaken, we are entitled to 
use his statement till a better can be obtained. He fixes 

Herbagi in 14 0 3 o' o". 

Halfaia 15° 45' 54". Long, from Greenw. 32° 49' 15", 

Gerri 16 0 13' o". 

Chendi i6° 38' 35". Long. 33 0 24' 43". 

Fifteen miles N. of the junction at Gooz, 
that is, the confluence of the Nile and 
Astaboras 

In consequence of these observations Bruce places Merofe at 
Gerri, or very near it, as corresponding best with Ptolemy. 
And for the same reason he might have preferred Chendi, which 
differs but five minutes more. A queen reigning there, and the 
title of Hendaque, suggested to him the name of Kand&kk, and 
the queen of Mero&, But he had reason afterwards to conjec¬ 
ture that he found the remains of Merob at a village called Gib- 

lemy Philadelphus sent into the same country, but Arabs, may we not conclude, that the 
and much fewer; this desolation, he observes, cause of desolation was imputable to them in 
was not caused by the Romans, but by the that age as it is at present? See Bruce, iv. 
previous wars between the Egyptians and 330, et seq. 

Ethiopians. But as he mentions likewise, lib. vi. 65 By repeated observations of the sun and 
c. 34> 35 * that ^e inhabitants on the Nile, stars, made for several succeeding days and 
from Sycne to Meroe, were not Ethiopians nights. Bruce, vol. iv, p, 537, 
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bainy, for here he discovered ruins 66 which were evidently 
Egyptian or Ethiopick, and such as he had seen no where 
from the time he left Axum. He likewise found an island in 
the Nile called Kurgos by the natives : and such an island, 
which served for a port to Meroh, Pliny mentions by the name 
of Tad 11 6 \ These circumstances are so connected, that if it were 
not carrying the latitude too far north, we might prefer his con¬ 
jecture to his position of Merok. There is yet another fact still 
more appropriate; for if his observations are accurate, and he 
has placed the confluence of the two rivers exact, the distance 
from the confluence to Gibbainy measures upon his map as 
precisely fifty minutes as possible; an approach so near to the 
seventy Roman, miles of Pliny % that no greater accuracy can 
be required. It is irue that this correspondence will depend on 
the correctness of Bruce's observations; but if they are faulty, 
who shall be the traveller to correct them ? It is true also, that 

dake’s eunuch was baptized by Philip, Bruce 
found the name of Hendaque still existing. III. 
Toto tractu sacella. In Abyssinia the churches 
stood so thick, that the service could be 
heard from one to the other, as is noticed by 
the Jesuits and confirmed by Bruce. In these 
respects, therefore, the manners of all these na¬ 
tions appear similar. Pliny notices, in another 
passage, that they had forty-five kings; a 
strong characteristick of Abyssinia, perhaps* 
rather than Meroe. The temple of Hammon, 
Strabo informs us, had been neglected by the 
Romans, and the superstition despised. In 
his age, therefore, the O'asis itself of Hammon 
had fallen to decay. It might still, however, 
preserve its reputation among the Meroites. 
See Strabo, lib. xv* p. 815. Meroe is called 
Naulababe, the mother of ports, by the 
Egyptians; Neuba, by the natives ; and Saba, 
by the Abyssinians. Marmol, vol, i. p. 45* 
f 8 Seventy-five to a degree* 


e6 Vol. iv. p. 538. Broken pedestals de¬ 
signed for the statue of the dog, pieces of 
obelisks, hieroglyphicks. The Arabs men¬ 
tioned statues of men and animals, all of black 
stone. 

67 Ipsum oppidum Meroen ab introitu in¬ 
sult, [i.e. a loco ubi confluunt Nilus et Astabo- 
ras,] abesse LXX millia passuum. Juxtaque 
aliam insnlam Tadu dextro subeuntibus alveo 
[i.e. Nilo] quse portum faceret. I. iEdificia 
oppidi pauca. II* Regnare foeminam Canda- 
cem quod nomen multis jam annis ad reginas 
transiit Delubrum Hammonis et ibi sacrum. 
III. Et toto tractu sacella. Plin, lib. vi. 

Besides the evidence this passage gives for an 
island at Meroe, it contains some features com¬ 
mon to Ethiopia, Nubia, and Abyssinia. I. 
jEdificia oppidi pauca, is a circumstance as ap¬ 
plicable to Gondar and Sennaar now, as to Me¬ 
roe formerly. II. Kandake is the name of the 
queen subdued by Pfetronius, And a Kan- 
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Bruce’s latitude of Gibhainy is 17° 4' O', which is forty minutes 
to the north of Ptolemy’s position, a difference, perhaps, not 
too great to counteract the evidence derived from the island 
in the Nile, if there be none in a higher part of the river to 
correspond. And now, if it should ever be the lot of a future 
traveller to tread this arid soil again,, at this point his search for 
Meroe should commence;. and if no ruins were found farther 
to the south, he might greet Bruce as the discoverer of Meroe; 
an honour which, perhaps, would be less disputed than his pre¬ 
tensions to the first discovery of the sources of the Nile. We 
ought not to be ungrateful to those who explore the desert for 
our information : Bruce may have offended from the warmth of 
his temper, he may have been misled by aspiring to knowledge 
and to science which he had not sufficiently examined; but his 
work throughout bears the internal evidence of veracity, in all 
instances where he was not deceived himself. His instruments 
were good, and so far his observations deserve respect; but they 
were made by a man in the moment when lie was struggling 
for his life; still if we should be disposed to adopt his 
conjecture, rather than his position, from the circumstances 
before us, the extreme difference between him and the ancient 
astronomers is, as 16° 24'0 W to 17° 4'0'', a disagreement, per¬ 
haps, less allowable in this instance than most others, but still 
excusable, from the imperfection of all ancient observations de¬ 
pending on tile shadow of the Gnomon, and the length of the 
day, and those of Ptolemy more especially. 

If by stating these particulars relative to the latitude of 
Meroh, we could have obtained the position of Ptolem&is, we 
should not have to ask the reader’s pardon for the digression;, 
but all that we pretend to deduce from it, is, that Ptolem&is 
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cannot be fixed at Ras Ahehaz, or Ageeg, where it is placed by 
d’Anville and Bruce. The Shumeta, or Nubian Forest, which 
was the resort of the elephants, when Ptolemy built the city, 
and continues so to the present hour, is supposed to commence 
in the neighbourhood of that Cape, in latitude 18° 31/ 0", which 
disagrees more than two degrees with Ptolemy, and nearly one 
and an half with the conjecture of Bruce. If we descend the 
coast a degree and a half, we arrive at a bay in the middle of 
the Nubian forest, the lower point of which is nearly in latitude 
17° 6' 0"; a correspondence with Bruce’s conjectural parallel of 
Merob, so near as to be satisfactory. On a projecting point of 
this sort Ptolem&is was built by Eum£d&s 69 , and secured from 
the natives by a foss carried round the angle from sea to sea; 
and if this situation should appear reasonable, from the deduc¬ 
tions we have been so desirous to state, a better spot for pro¬ 
curing elephants cannot be chosen. 

There is not a wish to conceal the uncertainty of this con¬ 
clusion : the coast is little visited by any European vessels, and 
the charts of our best Hydrographers are therefore less to be 
depended on : Strabo’s account agrees better with the measures 
of the Periplfis, and the assumption of d’Anville at Ras Ahehaz. 
If the distance in the Periplfis from thence to Adooli had been 
equally consistent, it would have been conclusive; but the 
whole is now determined by the parallel of Mero&, which the 
ancients carry through Ptolemais, and we cannot well attribute 
to them an error of two degrees, on a point better established 
than almost any other whatsoever. 

Mr. Gossellin carries it still lower, but without a cape, or any 
circumstance to mark the spot. And it is to be remarked, that 

f 9 Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 770. 
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he is so attached to his own estimates, for correcting the lati¬ 
tudes of Ptolemy and the other ancient geographers, that he 
pays little respect to local circumstances and the characteristick 
features of the coast. As I cannot dispute this matter on every 
point where we differ, 1 shall observe here, that his want of at¬ 
tention to the text appears no where more conspicuous than at 
xidooli, which the PeriplCts marks with distinctions that cannot 
be mistaken, and which Mr. Gossellin transforms or displaces 
with great violence. The consequence is, that he is obliged to 
have two Adoolis, for which there can be no warrant either in 
history or geography. 

With whatever errors my arrangement of the coast may be 
chargeable, I trust it will only affect individual positions: the 
general outline I am persuaded is true. I submit it, indeed, 
with less confidence to the public since I have perused the 
Researches of Mr. Gossellin. But I shall not relinquish the 
ground I have taken in a single instance. I trust to the in¬ 
vestigation which I have patiently pursued under every dif¬ 
ficulty, and 1 leave the issue to the judgment of those who are 
competent to decide. 

It is necessary now to observe, that the hunting of elephants 
established at Ptolemais is confirmed by Agath&rchides, Dio- 
ddrus, Strabo, and other authors. The manner of hamstring¬ 
ing these animals was an art as perfectly understood by the 
ancient barbarians?, as by Bruce’s Agageers; and the relish 71 
for the flesh of the elephant is an indelible characteristick of 
the nation. Ptolemy would have redeemed the life of the 

70 See Strabo, lib. xvi, p. 772. Diodor, the sun,—They cut it from the living animal* 

lib. iii. p. 161. according to Agatharchides and Strabo, A 

71 They buccan it, according to Bruce 5 circumstance so peculiar that it can belong to 
that is, cut it into thin stripes and dry it in Abyssinia or this coast only. 
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animal at any price, as he wanted elephants for his army; but 
he met with a refusal from the native hunters, who declared 
they would not forego the luxury of their repast for all the wealth 
of Egypt 7 *. . 


A DOOM. ■ 

■ ' '7 * 

V. From Ptolemais, the next port we are conducted to by 
the Periplfts is Adooli, at the distance of about three thousand 
stadia; a space by no means agreeable to the difference be¬ 
tween Has Ageeg and this place”, as little more than two 
degrees of latitude intervene, which produce short of an hun¬ 
dred and forty miles, where we ought to find three hundred. 
This we are informed was a regular and established port 74 , and 
it can be no other than the celebrated harbour and bay of 
Masuah, so well known by the accounts of the Jesuits and of 
Bruce, as the only proper entrance into Abyssinia. 

It is not my intention to enter farther into the detail of this 
country, so extraordinary and now so well known, than l am 
led by the classical authorities before me; but they are so 
numerous, and so consistent with modern accounts, that to 
neglect them altogether would be reprehensible. 

In coming from the north, the bay of Adooli or Masuah 
stretches far to the south 7S , and Adooli lies in the interior part 


72 See Agatliarchides, p. 14. Hudson, 
Geog. Min. 

73 1 5 ° 35 ' 5 "• Bruce, iii. p. 31. 

74 3 KjL nrogiov vo/^i/u-ov, perhaps, Justus Port us, 
in contradistinction to Ptolemais and Berenike, 
which were not ports but roads. 

75 In the Periplfts, xar’ avrov tov Notov, which 

of necessity we must render secundum Notum, 
towards the south; as xara a dextra, 


towards the right. I render, therefore, var 
cturov Toy Notov, “ as you sail or direct your 
course to the south.” This island is so called 
from Diodorus a former navigator, as we may 
suppose, and perhaps the Diodorus Samius 
mentioned by Ptolemy, lib. i. c. 7. The same 
name is applied to the island of Perim, in the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Peripl. p. 14. 


ADOOLI. 
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of the bay, twenty stadia, or a little more than a mile from the 
shore. This bay contains two islands, upon one of which the 
town 36 of Masuah stands, and which, from its vicinity to the 
main, must be that of Dioddrus, as it is called in the Periplhs; 
so near, says the author, that the sea was fordable ”, and of 
this the natives took advantage to attack the ships at their moor¬ 
ings. On this account the merchants had afterwards preferred 
the anchorage at another island, called Orlnb, or the Rock, 
at twenty 73 miles distance from the coast 79 , which answers to 
the Dahalac of Bruce, or one of its dependencies 80 , The two 
islands in the bay are called Sheik Sede and Toualhout, and 
for the former, which, is a title manifestly derived from a Sheik’s 
tomb, De la Rochette has found the name of Dhli !l , still bear¬ 
ing a resemblance to the ancient Adooli. 


76 De Castro in Purchas, ij- 1 126. describes 
this port, with the channel, a faucon shot 5 in 
some parts not so much, with cisterns, and 
Arkeeko a league distant. 

11 The two islands of Sheik Sede and Tou¬ 
alhout are nearly one at low-water, they may 
have been joined formerly. Bruce, iii. p. 

’* When de Castro was at Masuah in 1541, 
the Sheik of Dahalac was master of Masuah. 
His residence was generally at Dahalak, and 
he came only occasionally to Masuah. 

79 Two hundred stadia. Dahalac itself is 
about thirty miles distant, but many of the 
islands dependent on it are within twenty. 

s * Dahalac, according to Bruce, vol. i. 
p. 350. is a low flat rocky island, without wa¬ 
ter, but furnished with tanks of extraordinary 
magnitude and structure, for the preservation 
of the rain water, which falls abundantly at 
certain seasons. X hese works are now in ruins, 
but Bruce supposes them to be the works of 
the Ptolemies, in the vigour of the Egyptian 

VOL. II. p 


trade. They may be Sabean, for Dahal, or 
Del, Brace informs us, signifies an island, in 
Arabick; and both this Dahalac and another 
Del-aqua in the bay of Zeila, may have been 
isles where the Sabeans procured water. 1 
refer this to the inquiry of Orientalists. The 
Portuguese write Delaqua for Dahalac. 

In fixing upon Dahalac for Orine, I am 
guided by the two hundred stadia of the Peri- 
plus, and supported by d’Anville. But Orine 
signifies mountainous rather than rocky. Cos- 
mas indeed says, that Orine is ivi p,*,V ovo, 
but two miles distant; in this, however, he 
must be mistaken, of have confounded it with 
Sede or Toualhout, for the mention of the 
islands Alalaiou in the Pcriplus, evidently the 
dependencies of Dahalac, if not Dahalac itself, 
leaves little doubt on the allotment of Orine. 
See d’Anville, Geog. Anc. tom. iii, p, fa. 

61 Bruce met with a Mahomet Shlulai at 
Masuah; vol. iii, p. j j. which seems to im¬ 
ply that the memoriaUf Adooli is not lost. 
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At twenty stadia from the shore, and nearly opposite to Ortn£ 
lay Adooli, which was a village of no great extent; and three days 
journey inland was Kolob S2 , the first market where ivory could be 
procured 83 . From Koloc it was five days journey to Axfima, 
where all the ivory' was collected which was brought from the 
other side of the Nile, through the province called Kuenion, 
and thence by Axhma to Adooli. These distances answer ex¬ 
actly to place Kolob on the mountains 54 , which commence at 
the back of the sands; and eight days’ journey to Axfuna is a 
just allowance for about an hundred and twenty miles 83 , which 
is its distance from the sea. The province of Kuenion is mani¬ 
festly Sirfe, which receives its name from the Dog Star, under 
the influence of which the rains prevail that are to inundate 
Jj>ypt; for Seir and Siris 86 are synonymous to Kudo, a dog; 
and Kuenion is Sirh, the province under the ascendancy of 
the Dog Star. Few elephants or rhinosceroses are seen on the 
coast or in the neighbourhood of Adooli. The mass of them 
which supply the trade are all killed in the interior. 

The sovereign of this coast, from above Berenikfe'* down the 
whole tract of Barbaria, is Zbskales: he is very superior to the 

h I„ Tigrc, the province of which Sire is in such a country as Bruce describes. N6n- 
a part, th/market is still on the same footing, nosus makes it hfteen from Adooli. See 1 ho. 
'f’he best slaves, the purest gold, the largest tins, in Nonnos. 

teeth of ivory must all pass though the hands • Kvit, Canicula Seir, a dog m the Jan- 

of the governor of this province. Bruce, hi. guage of the Troglodytes. Bruce, i. p. 3 / 9 - 
ol the governs * g ee i>: ony ' s ; us Peneg. where it appears that 

p ss 'The elephant’s track was first seen by this account of the Dog Star is as old, at least, 
* - - - - ■*••• gg Diony^iu®, orhis-coninifintcitors*- 2« 


Bruce, on the third day,''iii. p. 71. 

»4 Taranta is the ridge that divides the sea- and Eustathius. ,, 

tons on the eat. rainy from October to April, " Havingabove venu.rrf to fa E.ren,« 

riV cloudy, rainy, and cold from May at Belled-el-Habeah, the port of AhW).« 
«,« the west, c.oa j, y, j 9 some sort of confirmation to find, that 


*° ^Fifteen miles a-day h> not slow travelling Berenikc is actually included in the govern- 


other princes in the neighbourhood. Civilized in his manners, 
respectable in his conduct, liberal and honourable in his deal- 
ings, and instructed in the Greek 88 language from his intercourse 
With the merchants who came from Egypt. 

'JThe province assigned to this sovereign corresponds precisely 
with the territory assigned to the Bahr-nagash, or king of the 
coast, under the empire of Abyssinia; and the manners attri¬ 
buted to him are consistent with that pre-eminence which the 
Abyssinians in all ages seem to have preserved over the bar¬ 
barous tribes by which they* are surrounded. 

How it has happened that a nation neither Nigritian or 
Ethiopick 89 should be settled in this part of Africa, distinguished 
from all around them, as much formerly by their manners, as 
they now are by their religion, is a problem that has divided 
the opinion of all who have visited the country. 

That they are not of Hebrew origin appears evident, notwith¬ 
standing their own pretension and the arguments of Bruce; 
because, in the first place, the Jews among them con¬ 
tinued a distinct tribe; and in the next, their language is 
written from the left hand to the right 9 °. Paolino, a missionary 

mint of Zoskales, who is, to all appearance, language would not have been confined to the 
the Bahrnagash of his age, that is, the king governor, but might have been extended to the 
or governor of the coast, a title still preserved merchants with whom they dealt, 
notwithstanding the Turks are masters of the The date of Frumentius we have from Bruce, 
ports. See Bruce, passim, Bahr = Sea, Na- vol. ti. p. 412. Oct. ed. and Ludotfus. 
gash 55 king or governor. Whence the vul- •» They are called pre-eminently Ethiopians, 
garism of the negus for governor, the great by themselves and others; but by Ethiopick 
negus, for the king of Abyssinia. here I mean Meroitc, for Meroe is the Ethio- 

88 The introduction of the Greek language pick capital invaded by Camby'ses and the 
on the coast of Abyssinia would produce a fa- Romans, and Kandake the Meroite is queen of 
cility for Frumentius’s conversion of the na- Ethiopia, 

tion, in the year 333 of our era; for if the 50 See Butler’s Horse Biblicse, p. if$. 
Greeks continued to trade at Adooli, their 
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on the coast of Malabar, asserts, that though the character is 
different, the principle, genius, and constitution of their lan¬ 
guage is Sariskreet A queftion well worthy of examination 
by those who are qualified to decide. But as far as a private 
judgment is of weight, I must confess, that the account of 
Herddotus has always appeared to me the most rational ; that 
they are a nation of fugitives from Egypt. Strabo, in copying 
this opinion, has added, that the appellation 91 they give them¬ 
selves is Sebritjfe 93 ; a term which signifies Advcnm 9 \ the more 
remarkable, as Bruce observes, that the original title by which 
they are distinguished in their own history and language, is 
that of Ilabesh 95 , or Convene. It is impossible to suppose, 
that the affinity of these two words is accidental. 

The flight of these exiles is fixed by Herodotus in the reign 
of Psainm£tichus 96 , 630 years before Christ, and only 135 

91 A speculation well worthy the investiga¬ 
tion of Lieut. Witford, and coinciding with his 
system. i;j w- ■> 

& I thjnk I can fix the site of the Sebntse 
so positively as to identify them with the 
Aby&sinwns; the place assigned to them by 
Strabo is Tenesis, inland from Sabai $ and 
Sabai is both by d ? Anville and Bruce supposed 
to be Ras Assab, that is, Cape Assab, in lat. 

13° Cape Assab assumes the same form 
as C. Asabo, or Mojandon, and both signify 
the southern cape. Mo$andon is the south 
point in the gulph of Persia, and C. Assab 
S. in respect to Egypt. If this be allowed, it 
accords intimately with Abyssinia ; because as 
Strabo goes inland he reverts to Meroe. which 
prove# that his detail on the coast, and in the 
interior, do not quite keep pace together. A 
line drawn from Assab to Meroe would almoft 
touch Ax&ma, and cut Abyssinia in the centre. 

I wish a reference to be made to the whole 
passage ia Strabo* lib* xvu p. 77 ®* where 


among much obscurity, much truth may be 
discovered. And where I should think that 
Sukho h Suakem, but that Strabo says it is 
inland. It is in reality a town on an island in 
a bay, the approach to which is by a narrow 
channel like a river. Seede la Rochctte’a map 
of the Red Sea. See also the learned Lar- 
cherts notes eighty and eighty-three, on this 
passage of Herodotus, with his citations from 
Plutarch de Exilio, p. 601 , and from Dio¬ 
dorus, lib. i. p. 77. 

93 Re adds, that these Scbnt# are under 
the government of the queen of Meroe, p. 771- 
which, though perhaps not true, discover® the 
connexion, or the similarity of government. 

54 Ptolemy has the name of Sibridx. per¬ 
haps the same, in the Greek text Sebardae. 

* 5 Bruce, vql. i. p. 579. 

96 Psamm£tichus died in 616. Blair. He¬ 
rodotus read hi6 history at the Olympick 
Games, 44^, ante Christum. I allow to the 
middle of PsammStichus’s reign. 


years before the date of his own history ; he mentions that they 
went to as great a distance 97 beyond Mero& 9 \ as Meroci is from 
Eleplu4ntin&, to the number of two hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand ; and that the name by which they were distinguished as a 
nation was Asmaek", or Askham; an appellation which 
Keiske 103 and other Orientalists have supposed to allude to 
AxCun, the Axtuna or Ax6ma first mentioned expressly in the 
Peri pi hs: a supposition which there is very little reason to dis¬ 
credit. In addition to this testimony of Herodotus, we have a 
variety of evidence from other authors, that Adooli 101 was built 
by exiles from Egypt; and if Bruce bad not bad such a pre¬ 
dilection for his Shepherds, he must have discovered, that the 
monuments he found at Ax&ma himself, the obelisk ,OT , the tot, 
the table of hieroglyphics, and the sphinxes, are perfectly 
Egyptian, and not pastoral, Trdglody'tic, Greek, or Arabian. 

The existence of these monuments appears to me conclusive : 
for the Arabs were no builders; and if they had been, their su¬ 
perstition was perfectly distinct from that of the Abyssinians. 
These monuments are described at large by Bruce, and others 
are visible in the drawing of Adooli, left us by Cosmas. Bruce 
imputes the obelisk to Ptolemy Eu6rgetes : but that conqueror 


97 The distance assigned by Herodotus is 
fifty-two days to Meroe, and fifty-two beyond, 
which do not correspond, if the termination is 
at Axiima. See lib. ii. p. 1.16, But beyond 
Egypt all must be report. Aristides, Orat. 
Egyp. contradicts Herodotus as to the dis¬ 
tance,. as I learn from Larchcr, *tom. ii. p. 213.. 

98 Bruce, vol. j. p. 278. quotes Herodotus 
in this passage, for what he does not say. 

99 It signifies the left hand. Herod, because 
they had been guards on the king’s left hand, 
perhaps the left wing of his army. See Biod. 

ico See Wesseling, not. Herod, lib. ii. 


p. 116. who does not assent to the opinion of 
Reiske. 

I liny, lib. vi. c. 24. Aduliton oppidunx 
iEgyptiorum ; hoc servi a doming profugi 
condiderunt, 

109 All these are noticed by Bruce, and the 
form of the obelisk delineated: they are men¬ 
tioned also by Lobo, p. 201. Fr. ed. Obe¬ 
lisks also and pyramids appear in the picture 
of Adooli, drawn by Cosmas on the spot, anno 
Christi 532. See Chishull Antiq. Asiatic®,, 
in Marmore Adulitano. See Dissertation, 
^0, ii. ;- r » ; 
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did not stay long enough in the country to erect such a co¬ 
lumn ; or if he did, it is one monument only out of many, and 
all the rest are Egyptian. 1 am not ignorant that Scaliger and 
Ludolfus both favour the opinion of an Arabian origin, and 
both find Abass&ni in Arabia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Hdmerites. Ludolfus enters largely into the question, and 
endeavours to prove his assertion, 1. from their religion ; 

2. from their rites and ceremonies, as circumcision, &c.; 

3. from the formation of their body ; 4. from their language. 
But I have already shewn that their religion bears no resem¬ 
blance, and their language is perfectly distinct, both in charac¬ 
ter and order of writing. It may contain many Arabic words, 
from their constant communication with Arabia in the earliest 
ages, and at the present hour ; and still more from the common 
origin of language in Egypt, and all the adjoining countries in 
Asia. Circumcision is a rite common to almost all hot coun¬ 
tries ; and though we should allow the formation of their body 
to be similar, it is far more than counterbalanced by their 
habits, manners, mode of life, difference of government, and a 
variety of other cbaracteristicks. Ludolfus does not agree 
with Bruce in the origin of Habesh : lie imagines that their 
primary site is Geez, and their name Ageezi, which signifies 
Jree, or Franks. But Axhnia is the capital from the first men¬ 
tion of the country in history, and Axuma is perfectly Egyptian 
to this day m . 

That the Greeks from Egypt landed at Adooli, and subdued 
the country as far as Axfima, or farther, is evident. Ptolemy 
Pliiladelphus pushed his discoveries beyond Meroe by land, 
and by sea, perhaps, as far as Madagascar; and the famous 

'*i See Scaliger Emendatio Temp. p. 68o. Bruce, iv. 474, et seq. Ludolfus, p. So. 
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inscription preserved by Cdsmas Indicopleustes, is a proof that 
Euergetes subdued a considerable part of Abyssinia. 

This inscription is reported by Cosmas to have been engraved 
on a tablet and on a marble chair or throne of the conqueror; 
and to have been extant in his own age at Adooli, 545 years 
after the Christian 6ra. It is not without its difficulties; but 
Cosmas, from internal evidence, was certainly at Adooli ,a4 him¬ 
self, and acquainted with Abyssinia. Ptolemy appears, by the 
inscription, to have passed the Tacazzb, which lie calls the 
Nile, and to have penetrated into Gojam, the very province 
where the fountains of the Nile are found ; the Agows are men¬ 
tioned by name, and other appellations seem to imply the king¬ 
doms of Tigr& I0 V Bizarno, and Begemder, the country of Geez, 
with the mountains Samen and Lamalmon. The snow men¬ 
tioned on those tracts is disclaimed by Bruce !t *. But what 
ph6n6mena were natural to the country in so distant an age, it 
is hard to determine. He adds, that Ptolemy Euergetes made 
roads or opened a communication by land between this country 
and Egypt, and this is the nioft remarkable particular of the 
whole, because this line of intercourse seems altogether obli¬ 
terated, as far as may be judged by subsequent writers. For 
Agath&rchides does not appear to be acquainted, either with 
the expedition of a sovereign of his own country, not fifty years 

104 Though he is called Tndicopleustes, I ment, there is no reason to suspect his ve* 
can barely give him credit for having ever racity. 
sailed on the Indian ocean. His description ,os See Dissertation ii. 
of Ceylon, has obtained this title for him. But 106 Vol. ii. p. 2.96. Bruce says, there is no 
he says himself, he had it from Sopater. And word in the language to express snow or ice, 
his account of the 3fa beyond the straits of But Horace says, Soracte stat nive Candida, 
Bab-ehmandeb seems as if he had not passed a circumstance which now never occurs, as / 
them, but he mentions Socotra as if he had think) Addison says, 
seen it j and though we may dispute his jndg- 
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deceased, nor with the country, or its port Adooli 107 . His ac¬ 
count goes no farther down the coast than Ptolem&is; and even 
there is not without a mixture of the marvellous. 

This, however, is but a negative proof, and not sufficient to 
invalidate an existing inscription, if Cosmas is worthy of belief; 
and to his credit be it mentioned, that Bruce 108 found the name 
EUE'RGETES, still visible on a stone at Axflm, which serves 
as a footstool to the throne on which the kings of Abyssinia are 
crowned at this day. 

On this evidence there is little reason to doubt the expedition 
of Ptolemy to this country; and however the port of Adooli 
might be forgotten or abandoned in the time of Agatb.&rchidcs, 
it became again conspicuous, as the trade increased in the Red 
Sea; or at least as it was conducted under the protection of the 
Roman power in Egypt. , 

This intercourse will sufficiently account for the character 
which the Periplfls gives to Zdskales 109 , the civilized state of his 
manners, and his knowledge of the Greek language. As it 
, is evident that the intercourse was now reassumed, while 
Pliny mentions Adooli only without any notice of Axflrna ; 
and Strabo, who preceded him, makes no mention of either. 
The manners of these tribes he derives chiefly from Agathar- 
chides, with the addition of some peculiarities” 0 ; but with the 
commerce of the coast, and the kingdom of Abyssinia, lie was 

107 See Appendix, Adulitic marble. No. the press, EVEKTETOr is read for EYEPFETOY, 
ii, vol. iii. p. 132. 

v ,cS Bruce writes, « The inscription though 109 So and Suah, according to Bruce, are 
much defaced, may safely be restored.” 1 roots, implying the She pherd tribes on this 
TITOAEMAIOY EVERTETOY BAXIAEOE. How coast. Thus Ma-suah is the port of the 
much more authentic would a fac simile of Shepherds. Could he not have found So in 
the inscription have been, than the rest ora* Zdskales the king of the Shepherds ? 
tion ? in which, by an error of the author, or “ # 'A* yvmkH Udeiq&f p. 771, 

3 


unacquainted, though he accompanied Elius Callus to Syene. 
That journey of Gallus was preparatory to the opening ot the 
trade meditated by the Romans, from their first entrance 
into the country; the author of the Peripl&s m writes as ii it 
had been opened previous to his own time, and with every ap¬ 
parent evidence, that he had traded to Adooli himself.. The 
assortment of his cargo is as specific as a modern invoice, allow¬ 
ing for the omission of gold, which, however, is sufficiently 
recognised in Cosmas. 

} * 'Jhf W( jl l ^ (l 1 V , • I il 1 * j T '' W Ijfflv ; \ w I 1 

EXPORTS. 

’EXetpotg. Ivory. 

'PtvoyJpug. Horns of the rhinoceros. 

IMPORTS. 

'l^dncc iQaploixpiKu (xyvci<pa tcx $v Cloth with the knap on, of 
*A tyvTTTu ywopevot m . Egyptian manufactuie, foi tlie 

Barbarian market. 

Xt o\cct ’AprtvoriTiKcci. Robes made up, the manufac¬ 

ture of Arsinob or Suez. 

,; A Go\crv68o t xp u/MtivoL Single cloths dyed, in imitation 

of those of a superior quality. 

«ii [f tjie Adulitic inscription is verified, it of the Troglodytes, Icthuophagi, and .Shep- 
is t .} K first authentic account of Abyssinia, herds. It goes down the whole western coast 
Rut the knowledge of it was lost, and the of the Red Sea. The Egyptians hated and 
1’eriplus is the first work extant, which ex- feared them. It was, therefore, in Egypt, a 
pre c siy notices Adooli, Axuma, and the com- term both of dread and contumely, in which 
Jnerce of the country. sense it passed to the Greeks, and from them 

>“ Bruce has shewn, that Barbarick, Bar- to the Romans. Herodotus, lib. xi. p. 182. de- 
barine, and Berberin, are names derived from rives the term from the Egyptians. $ 

Berber or Barbar, the native name of the coast W*r*$ ®1 ’Atyt/Vww xaAsso-i to'; ^ o-Qi 

Q 
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Asvrtoi, 

Linen, supposed to be from the 

'lUSpi 4 illy 

Latin Linteum. 

Atxpocrcncc, 

Cloth, striped, or fringed. 

A M& 'TaXs;. 

Glass or Chrystal. 

Mv0vy " 3 . 

Porcelane, made at Didspolis 


in Egypt, in imitation of Ori¬ 
ental. 

*0 piixoiXxcS' 

White Copper, for ornaments 


and for coin. Ramusio sup¬ 

‘*x • ' W ' ■, ' 

poses it to contain gold. Gold 


by the ounce is still the me¬ 


dium of commerce, not coined 

11 (f|» # r ' 1 jM j, , )jwf: $ f H ' 4 $ h 

but exchanged by weight, or 

. s / V . 

in the parcel: there seems 

* . . ■ \ 

, • 'V.'' ! i!qRV‘/>i '■ •'••'( /v/ 1 i’ ,! ’ ' • / -. >• ' V ■ - ' ■ 

V' : ; . ;:, y V':(. / ■ '• ' v 

some allusion to this in the 

• 

Peripl&s, where the expression 

V 

is, he (rvyKOTrvjv avr\ vo^ta-potToe, 

:!? A •• \ '■* 

“ cut into pieces so as to pass 

• -. ■ r i 

“ for money.” 

M tXisipQa 

Brass, for culinary vessels, for 
bracelets, and ornaments of 
the legs, still w r orn in Abys¬ 

m mm Y'px, *■ */ tffj$ 

sinia. See Bruce, iii. 54. 

XMjjiog.: 

Iron, for spear heads to hunt 
the elephants. See . and for 
weapons of all sorts. 

mXwice. 

Hatchets. 




Salmasiuscveiywhere r*ads which type of the European imitators* But there is 

he supposes to be Oriental porcelane; \if so, much controversy upon tlxis what the 

the manufacturers of Diospolis are the Proto* Morrbiua really was. 
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IS Knives, daggers, or kanjars. 

?p<* %«A*« s?*$|uX* fAiyd^ct. Dnnkirig vessels of brass, large 
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Iff and round. ? l!fc 


Mdy&jtpasi 

rioTypta yctXnet g’payyvXu f/eyclXu. 

#M?'''^#l''#kV# ana rouna. v ■ ■•. • -.‘v: ■ •■£■■ 

\ /•. v* _ , ".u: " I'.#- • >■'" ■ 

Ayvapiov. Denarii, specie for the me of 

merchants resident in the £ 'V 

country. The term proves * 

the currency to be Roman. 

Oilo{, AaoSiKvivoi kccI XtuXiko;. Wine, LaodicSan, i. e. Syrian, 

k, ■>#: ■' nnrl 1 gallon 
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Xpvcrooficcrcc. 
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’Apyvpuftxrx, 


Oil, but in no 

According to the 
! fashion of the 
country, and as 
presents, or for 


^'lippro. 

SIBfia 


Gold plate, 
Silver plate, 


.* 

ill 


. ■ 


isllp 


HBii 


k|§» 






jMKjpiiPj! 


use of the 




K.C6VVC6KUI osttAs/. 

ou woAA» 




ov oroXXoa. 


IvltKog, 


Watch coats, camp cloaks. 
Coverlids, plain. 

of no great value, 
not many. 1 

. , ly; > 

Iron, of Indian temper or manu¬ 
facture. % 

’O Qoviov IvSikov to nXuTvrepov n Ae- Indian cottons, wide and plain, 
yopevti fiovayn- perhaps blue Surat cottons, 

still common in Abyssinia. 
Bruce, vdl. ith p. 62. 

ZtiypccToyyvcct, or Zctypocroylvat. Cotton for stuffing couches, 

mattresses, &c. 
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' ' . : ■ Coverlids. 

' Cotton cloth, 

‘ if| 1 fci $$‘ 0 ^ j& 0 li t !V JM { 

. &to$ovit 9 oXlyou. Muslins, in no great quantity. 

A ukhpc, Gum lack, but Saimasius thinks 

it the colour of a cloth or cot- 
t ■ . ton. Plin. Ex. 816. 
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of the colour of 
the mallows flower. 
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These are the principal articles imported from Egypt into 
Adooli. The voyage may be made any time from January to 
September 114 , but the bdst season is September, and this is con¬ 
sistent with the modern account of the winds in this sea. 

Opposite to the Bay of Adooli 115 lie many low and sandy 
islands called Alalaiou"®, answering precisely to the appendages 
of t)aba]ac as described by Bruce, and exhibiting, seemingly, 
the elements of the modern name; for Dahal 117 signifies an 
island, in the language of Ge,ez. Hither, according to the 
Periplfts, Tortoisfi-shell was brought by the Icthuhphagi; and 
it is very remarkable that Bruce should observe the beauty of 
the tortoise-shell here u8 , to be so exquisite that it sells for its 
weight in gold to the Chinese. Those who know the Roman 
taste for ornamenting doors, tables, couches, beds, &c, with 


UA The author expresses himself both in 
Latin terms and Egyptian 5 from January to 
September, that is, from Tybi to Thoth 5 
otherwise one must have supposed an error; 
for according to Bruce and the charts, the 
regular wind blows up the gulph, from the 
middle of March, for fifty days. This period, 
therefore, must be excepted. The period of 
the author is not correct, either in regard to its 
commencement or its termination/ 

03 On the rights according to the text, but 
to make this true you must suppose the writer 


at J \.dooli, fronting the sea, with his face to 
the east. 

u6 Pliny reads Aliacu, lib. vi. c. 34. 

1,7 De Castro, who writes Delaqua for Da- 
halac, says that Dellaqua signifies ten lads , 
intimating the revenue of ten lacks of sera- 
phins, which the customs produce 3 but I pre¬ 
fer the etymology of Bruce, 

u9 Caught between Dahalac and Suakem, 
but he adds, on low sandy isles laid down be¬ 
tween 18° and 20°, where, on his map, he 
hardly has a single isle. 

4 
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Below Adooli, about eight 1 
there is a deep bay with a ^ 
is fnnnd the Onsiati stone. 


' 


is found the Opsian stone, 
Opsian stone an account is it 


idred stadia, or eighty r 

ulation of sand, in which 
ble no where else. Of the 
d in the catalogue. The bay 
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itself I was unable to ascertain, when the former edition vas 

published; but Lord Valentia, who has made a survey of the 
western coast of the Red Sea, on board a vessel fitted out at 
Bombay, has fixed upon the Bay ofSarbo, noticed by De Castro, 
and sufficiently marked on former charts by the island ot 
Houakel, which lies in the centre of it. His Lordship was not 
able to examine the shore, on account of the shoals which render 
the approach dangerous ; but these very shoals form the charac¬ 
ter of the bay in the Periplhs, and the distance assigned is nearly 
it) exact correspondence; for it measures on Lord Valentia s 
chart from Adooli to Cape Sarbo seventy-hye miles, which, al¬ 
lowing for the winding of the coast, may be reduced to the 
centre of the bay. JFrom the same authority I am now enabled 
to correct” 9 the position of drink (p. 105.); for Qrink is not 
one of the Dahalac islands, but an islet in the southern bosom- 
of the Bay of Masuah. It lies actually twenty miles from the 
coast; it is a /'oc/r, as its name imports, and much elc\ a ted , it 
was visited by Lord Valentia, and honoured with his name ; 
and the bay in which it lies was explored, and received the title 
of Annesly Bay. These particulars are so essentially cor- 
respondent with the Peri pi (is, that the accuracy of the author 
cannot be doubted ; for it is now evident that the merchants 


I received this information from Lord the honour to confirm my positions in general. 
Valentia, with a present of his charts, while this Ptolemais Lpitheras is placed by his Lordship 
sheet was in the press. He went up the Red near a harbour which he discovered in l8° iz'o", 
iiea with the Feriplus in his hand, and does me and called Port Mornington. 

J':: v . /' : ' v ■ ' : . * 
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these circumstances to the 
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from Egypt first traded at Masuah, and afterwards removed to 
Grind for security ; that Grind lay opposite to Adooli, as||be 
Peri pi &s describes it, and Ad go 
corner of the bay, at two mi 

To say we owe the investi, 
enterpme of an English uoh\ 
spirit of our countrymen; but to find that they establish the 
veracity of a Greek author of eighteen hundred years standing, 
is a satisfaction that, can only be felt, in its full extent, by an 
admirer of the science. 

From this bay the coast of the gulph, we are informed, has 
a more easterly direction to the straits: a circumstance agree¬ 
ing with the maps of Ptolemy, the report of Agath&rchides, 
and the opinion of the age ; and this is in some degree con¬ 
firmed by Lord Valentia’s survey. 

The straits of Bab-el-mandeb, or Mandel, which is inter¬ 
preted the gate of affliction, are in all respects worthy of con¬ 
sideration. " They, for many ages, formed the barrier unpassed 
by Europeans; and from the time this barrier was forced, the 
knowledge of India and the countries beyond it, has been on 
the increase to the present hour. 1 speak of Europeans, be¬ 
cause I am ready to admit an intcrcouse between the southern 
coast of Arabia and Malabar, as early as the most speculative 
antiquary can require. I acknowledge all that can be attri¬ 
buted to the voyages of Solomon’s fleet, as long as they are con¬ 
fined to the coast of Africa or Arabia. I accede to the progress 
of Timbsthenes down the same coast, perhaps, as far as Ma¬ 
dagascar, notwithstanding the inconsistency of his accounts 1M . 
And 1 allow the Phenicians to have penetrated as far as Hero- 


• • - ’AJotiXti, ov b xtfory fixhu 
umt* qwtqv •tlv vr/roy* PcripU p* 2* 


Sec Pliny, lib* \ri. 



dolus shall please to carry them, if he will not conduct them 
round the Cape of Good Hope. But whatever discoveries we 
attribute to the Oriental navigators, there is no historical evi¬ 
dence remaining, that the Greeks in Egypt prosecuted these 
discoveries so as to make them the basis of a settled trade: 
they contented themselves with fetching the produce of India 
and Africa from Yemen; and when they did pass 121 the straits 
by accident or design, it was under such an impression of terror, 
that every thing beyond them was obscured by fable, and the 
very ports designated by names of ill omen. 

Much that the three first Ptolemies had attempted, was 
neglected, or forgotten by their profligate and oppressive suc¬ 
cessors; and if the Romans had not taken possession of Egypt,, 
a short succession of weak and ignorant princes might have re¬ 
duced this commerce again into the same torpid state, it has 
experienced under the 'Mammeluks or the Turks. The dread 
of venturing on the ocean is expressed by many writers long 
after the trade to India was established; and Cosmas ,2 \ in the 
reign of Justin, speaks of passing the straits as wildly as Py'theas 
does of the Arctic ocean. 

As this species of the marvellous is a constant attendant upon 
ignorance % so is a plain narrative an evidence of truth, and 

It has been noticed in the first book, Arabia; he mentions likewise his passing by 
how far their knowledge extended in the time Socotra, which must have been in his course 
of Agatharchides; he says, the Arabians traded from the Red Sea to the gulph of Persia: but 
to India, and Indian ships arrived at Arabia, his passage of the straits is noticed with great 
without mention of the Greeks. How the terror. See lib. ii. pp. 132, 133. ed. Mont’ 
Greeks afterwards reached India before the faucon. 

discovery of Hfppalus will be shewn at large '** Compare the account in the Pcriplus no 
in the third book. lower than Ptolemais Th&rori with the account 

,sa Cosmas asserts that he sailed in the Medi- of the same course in Agatharchides. 
terranean Sea and the gulphs of Persia and 
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the absence of prodigies one of the strongest proofs that 
author really visited the country he describes. 

It is from internal evidence of this sort that I conclude the 
author of the Periplfts to have been himself a trader on the coast 
of Africa and Malabar. Concerning both he speaks with the 
temperate language of one who describes objects that aie fa¬ 
miliar; and the extravagance, such as he has, commences not 
till he passes Cape Comorin. 

In running down the coast from Adooli to the straits, we 
have no mention of any place but the bay where the Opsian 
stone is found, upon an extent of near four hundred miles. 
The author conducts us at once to Avahths, which lay immedi¬ 
ately beyond the neck of the straits; and from the time we 
leave Ptolemais Tlithon most of the appellations are native, 
without reference to the reigning family of Egypt, or to the 

Greek language % for their origin. 

The reason of this does not appear, as Strabo, Juba, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy, all place Arsinoh and Berenikc Epidires in this 
tract, with slight traces of other Greek names, as Ehmenes and 
Antiochus IIS . If they existed, it is strange that a Greek should 
have passed them unnoticed, neither does it appear that they 
are concealed under the native names which Ptolemy reports, 
in the same manner as our author u6 . 

■» Orine, Daphn6n, Ap6kopa are Greek ** A»p\ collum, and so m 

names, but given from circumstances, and per- written indeed in Ptolemy, and by a 

baps by the first navigator, 39 Cook named strange mistake in Bruce, written and inter- 
his new discoveries. pitted Dine or the Furies from the Latin, 

‘•"Strabo, p. 771. Ptol. p. ix.?. * 
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a name which is sometimes thought to be 
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the 'Mandaeth of Ptolemy. But Mandaeth he styles a village, 
and places it forty minutes north of the straits The straits 
he calls Deirb “ 8 , or the ^Neck. The Peripl&s makes no men¬ 
tion of. Deirfe, but observes that the point of contraction is 
close to Aballtes, or the Abalitick mart ; it is from this mart 
that the coast of Africa, falling down first to the south, and 
curving afterwards towards the east, is styled the Bay of Ava¬ 
il tes by Ptolemy; but in the Periplhs, tl\is name i$ confined to 
a bay immediately beyond the straits, which dAmvilleJias like¬ 
wise inserted in his map, but which I did not fully understand, 
till I obtained Captain Cook’s chart on a very large scale, and 

S * 

it perfectly consistent with the Periplus. The country 
the straits to Cape Gardefan or Ardmata is the kingdom 
1; and in the modern Adel we may perhaps trace a re- 
mce to the ancient Abal-ites I29 . However this may be, 
the Portuguese, upon their first intercourse with Abyssinia, 
found Adel a powerful kingdom in the hands of a Mahometan 
race of sovereigns, the determined enemies of the Christian 
name, and the ravagers of Abyssinia, almost to its destruction. 
Against these invaders, and against the oppression of Gragni 1J0 , 


1,7 Masons kh^d fy it ought to be written if the kingdom of Adel ever extended north of 

y 8epSi.ritltC> •—* rrv^ nrJ tVif* straits tn Arlrtnli tbiG w/vtilrl Ka 


io v 20'. the straits to Adooli this would be admissible. 

,us . A$f n D6re ri°. In the Periplfis, Adooli is certainly connected, 

It appears that this, at least, if? the not with Add, but with Axftma. I am not 
opinion of Marmol, lib. x. p. 158. Bruce certain that Bruce knew the site of Adooli, 
imagines Adooli to bear relation to Adel, and ^ 0 Anno *564. 
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Ihe most ferocious and the most successful of all those Maho¬ 
metan tyrants, it was, that the Abissinians solicited the assist¬ 
ance of the Portuguese, Albuquerque, the brother of the il¬ 
lustrious general of that name, was sent to command the troops 
appointed to this service, in which expedition he and most of 
his followers perished. But the knowledge which the Portu¬ 
guese obtained by that intercourse, and the wars in which they 
were engaged, on the coast of Arabia, with the Turks and 
Arabs, furnish the principal means that we have for explaining 
the topography of the country before us ,JI . The English who 
still frequent the Red Sea, seldom visit the ports of Adel, as 
the state of the country presents little temptation to the spe¬ 
culations of commerce, and the coast is shoal and dangerous. 
But when the Portuguese first entered these seas, Adel, though 
a barbarous was still a powerful government ,3 % gold dust, 
ivory, myrrh, and Abyssinian slaves I33 , formed the staple of its 
native commerce, the spices and muslins of India were still 
found in its ports, and notwithstanding the depredations of a 
savage war, caravans ' 34 were protected, which arrived regularly 
from Abyssinia, and the interior of Africa more to the south¬ 
ward. These circumstances will contribute more to illustrate 
the narrative of the Periplfis than any particulars which can be 
collected from ancient authors; the Portuguese found the 

131 Marraol in this part of his work copies tractable, intelligent, and endued with talents 
Di Barros. JDi Karros’$ account we have in and courage, which always elevate them to 
Ramusio, these with Osoriu3 and Faria are the favour, and often to command. When corn- 
authorities referred to. modore Robinson surveyed the coast of Mekran 

,3a In the voyage of the two Arabs, pub- in 1772, an Abyssinian was master of Scindu 
lished by Renaudot, the trade of Zeyla is How different is this singular race from the 
noticed, in leopards’ skins, amber, tortoise Caffres on the coast in their neighbourhood ! 
ahell. See Corsali in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 187 . 

133 Abyssinian slaves are in high estimation Purchas, vol, i. p. 754 * 
in Turkey, Arabia, and India 3 they are docile, 


country and the commerce in the same stat<? as the Greeks de¬ 
scribed it fifteen hundred years before; Arabs mixed with the na¬ 
tives, the same productions and commodities, the same inter¬ 
course with Hadramaut and the coast of Malabar. Ibis state ot 
things ceased, in some degree, with the arrival of the Europeans 
in India. But as long as the Indian trade was carried on by 
the Red Sea, the kingdom of Adel must have partaken in it, 
and its commerce would be similar to the Mosyliitick commerce 
of the ancients. This trade Was singular ; for, as far as can be 
collected from the authorities which remain, it-appears, that in, 
the age of AgatharcUides, the Greeks of Egypt went no farther 
than Sab&a or Yemen, to fetch the commodities of India; that 
they afterwards passed the straits, and found a better market in 
the port of Mosullon 1M , one of the harbours of Adel; that in a 
later period they advanced as far as Hadramaut, on the 
southern coast of Arabia;- and that alt these efforts were made 
for obtaining the productions of India, till at last they reached 
that country themselves, first by adhering to the coast, and 
finally by striking across the ocean in consequence of the dis¬ 
covery of the monsoon by Hippalus. 

The coast of Adel, styled Barbaria 13 *, in the Periplfis, com 
mences at the straits and terminates at Ardniata; in which 
there can be little doubt, that the author is more accurate than 
Ptolemy, who extends the name of Rarbaria down the coast of 
Ajan, the Azdnia of the Periplds. Baubaria is much more pro¬ 
perly extended to the north than the south ; for the Trdglodytes 
on the western coast of the Red Sea are the original Barbara or 

»» Hence many Indian commodities were ,3< * See Here do tu?, lib. xi. c. 158. AH- 
calied Mosyliitick in the market of Alex- wood, 64. 
andria, cinnamon, spices, muslins, &c. 

It 2 
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Berberines, as Bruce has admirably proved, the perpetual 
enemies of Egypt, whence their name became a term of odium 
and distinction, and in this sense passed both to the Greeks 
and Romans, as an appellation adopted for every thing that was 
foreign, or contrary and offensive to their own system of life 
and manners. 

The coast of Barbaria is estimated at four thousand stadia 137 
in the Peri pi As, and is in reality four hundred and fifty geo¬ 
graphical miles, without taking its sinuosities into the account. 
The straits at Bab-el-Mandeb are contracted to three-and-twenty 
miles, a space divided into two channels by the intervention of 
Perim and other isles, both of which were navigated by the 
ancients, according to their course down the opposite sides of 
the Red Sea. From the straits, the channel opens in an easterly 
* direction to Cape Fartaque on the Arabian side, and to Aro- 
mata or Gardefan on the coast of Africa. These two pro¬ 
montories form the proper entrance to the straits from the 
Indian Ocean, and are about two hundred and fifty geographical 
miles asunder. The latitude 138 of Fartaque is 15° 45' 0", and 
that of Gardefan 1 r O' 0". 

The African side of this channel, which we are now to follow, 
contains, according to the PeriplAs, four principal marts or 
anchorages, called by the general name of Ta-pera 139 ; and thp 

w Certainly more are intended by the Peri- beyond the straits, in contradistinction to those 
phis but not specified. Four thousand stadia within .; properly ri wegxv, or And 

are four hundred Roman miles. this seems fully confirmed by the PeripKis 

138 This is laid down from one of the latest itself, p, 8. where the MS. has r&vrtgocv and 
charts, by Lawrie and Whittle; but Captain which Hudson very properly writes 

BisselPs journal makes Fartaque 25 0 27' o u 9 orw?r^, because joined with ruvT& 

and Gardefan u^o'o". and ri ivri. Finally, all the ports beyond 

w Whether we are to read To. nq *<*, or the straits, as far as the peninsula of India, 
Tc (wjpf ia doubted by the commentators. I are comprehended in the same general appelfe- 
incline strongly to the former. The marts tian, 




otMMV , number occurs in the accounts of the Portuguese, but all 
attempts to make them correspond are in vain. D’Aaville has 
placed them according to the measures of the Peripliis. My 
own wish was to have reconciled Mosullon with the modern 
Zejla ; first, upon account of a resemblance in the sound of 
the names; and secondly, because Zeyla is the principal mart 
of the moderns,, as Mosullon w was of the ancients. But this, 
endeavour is favoured neither by the measures or the circum¬ 
stances described. The leading facts upon which the following, 
arrangement is founded, will be stated in then piopei place * 
they amount, at best, only to conjecture; but tins is of less 
importance, as they terminate in certainty at Aroinata, with 
such striking peculiarities as can be derived only from one who 
had actually visited the coast himself. * 


abalites,. aualeites, pronounced avalites, whether 

WRITTEN WITH THE B OR THE -U. 

VII. The first of these marts is Abalites, a road and a bay l4 V 
but not a port or harbour ; the goods are conveyed to and from 
the ships in boats or rafts 14S . This place, according to the 
Periplfts, is close to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, but Ptolemy, 
has fixed it at the distance of fifty or sixty miles, and makes it 
give name to the whole Bay of Zeyla, which is styled the Bay 
of Mosullon by Pliny. There is a Has Bel 143 in the charts,. 

»*> Marmol speaks of many ancient build- cargoes at the straits from ships to boats. 
Ws at Zeyla, but ancient may refer to Arabians May it not be an error derived from the prac- 

of a much later date than the age of the Peri- tice here mentioned ?; , .. .. 

i n ICC e t seci French ed. ,J>3 Marmol is fully convinced that Abalites 

plus, lib. io. p. 155, et seep irtuunu. . , ' , . ... e 

In d’Anville, Ance de Soliman. is the kingdom of Adel,, lib. *• P- * 55 * 

Strabo notices the transferring, the 156. 
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which is not more than ten geographical miles from the straits j 
but whether the resemblance of the names marks any relation, 
is justly to be doubted. 

The large scale of Captain Cook’s 144 chart displays this bay, 
with all its characters; and the shoals here, and round the whole 
bay of Zeila, are intimated by Herodotus ,4S , Strabo ,4S , and A1 
Edrissi ,47 . English ships which make Cape Gardefan, run 
along the coast of Africa, as far as Burnt island 145 , called like¬ 
wise White and Bird Island, and then stand over for the straits ; 
so that from English navigators we have no account. The 
French expedition, which reached Mokha in 1721, stood over 
for Tajoura in this neighbourhood, but with little success. 
Captain Cook does not notice the Ras Bel of d Anvillc, but it 
. would form a good termination of his bay on the south. 


The imports of this place are : 


'TaXij X||/« <vjpfUKTos . 
&W7roXi7i)crj o[*<pu%. 


Flint glass of various sorts. 
Dipse, Rob of grapes, called 
Pacing and Doushab; it is 
used as a sauce or relish, and 
mixed with water as a drink. 
See Catalogue. 


144 Captain Cook of Totncss commanded a 
sloop in the Red Sea, during the war with the 
>Iy<ier Ali. 

,4S Herodotus, lib. it. p. 149. mentions 
Sesostris as stopped from farther progress by 
the shoals, after passing the straits. 

,4<J Strabo notices the transferring of the 
cargoes into boats, at the straits, rather as a 
general circumstance than an occurrence con¬ 


fined to a particular mart. 

147 A 1 Edrissi (p. 20.) writes, Civitas Za* 
legh [ZeilaJ sita est ad littus Maris Salsi quod 
jungitur Mari Rubro, & totum hujusce maris 
prefundum ita plenum est breviis usque ad 
Bab-al-Mandab, ut naves magnae nequeunt 
illud sulcare. 

148 Oriental Navigator, p. 150, 151. 


t IfJi 4 ru»\ @oc$cif>iKa <rv[tputm ye- 
yvxpfievoc. 

Zfrog. 

O 7 vog. 

Kacrcr/repe^ o\lyog u °. 


Cloths for the Barbarine coast, 
of various sorts, with the knap 
on. 

Corn. 

Wine. 

Tin in small quantity. 


The exports are conveyed by the natives in small craft to Kelis 
[Okdlis] and Moosa, on the coast of Arabia, consisting of 

’ApJ/A«r«. Gums, odoriferous gums. 

’E\etpcc$ oxlyog. Ivory in small quantity. 

XtXuvvi. Tortoise-shell. 

Xpvxva iXctxfrqSiMpet'uroi ^I rvig Myrrh in very small quantity* 
uXXrig. but of the finest sort. 

Particular attention is due to this last article, because the 
myrrh of Arabia .is celebrated by every'poet and historian, 
while . Bruce says, it is not properly a native of that country, 
nor does it come to perfection there. Its origin, he affirms, is 
from Azam in Africa. The Periplhs is perfectly in harmony 
with this assertion. It mentions the myrrh of this coast as the 
finest of its kind; it specifies the means of conveying it to 
Yemen or Sab&a ; there the first Greek navigators found it, 
and through their means it found its way into Europe, under 
the name of Sabean. 

iA9 The tin of Britain we thus find on the conveyed. How many commodities passed 
coast of Africa. May we not justly suppose, from regions equally distant, without any* 
that the Africans knew as little of Britain as knowledge of the medium ? before any know- 
the Britons of Africa ? Yet here we see the ledge existed J 
medium through which the commodity was 
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One other remark of the Peripl&s, that the natives of Avalites 
are uncivilised, and under little restraint, is worth noticing, 
because it is in correspondence with all the modern accounts 
we have, which describe the Caflres here as treacherous beyond 
measure, a quality, perhaps, not mitigated by the introduction 
of Arabs among them, or the religion of Mahomed, but aggra¬ 
vated by instruction, and pointed by superstition. 

li e have now four thousand stadia to dispose of, eight hun¬ 
dred to Malao, and a thousand, or two days sail each, are 
allotted to Moondus, to Mosullon, and Nilo-Ptolem6on. In 
the distribution of these d’Anville has acted wisel} r in consider¬ 
ing the distances only ; and though I differ from him in the 
following arrangement, upon the strength of one particular, 
which is the mention of directing the course east from Moon¬ 
dus, it is not without diffidence in my own assumption. 


MALAO. 

YII.T. Eight hundred stadia, or eighty miles to Malad, is 
more than sufficient to carry the position of this place to Zeyla ; 
but the description given can hardly be consistent with the 
situation of that town in a bay; the anchorage l:, ° is marked as 
a road upon an open shore, with some protection from a pro¬ 
montory on the east. A protection on the east is more appli¬ 
cable to a coast that lies east and west, but an open road is 
hardly consistent with a bay 1 * like that of Zeyla ; and the se¬ 
curity of the following anchorage seems to claim that privilege 

no "Oft-eo; s virago!, an open road. Stuckius ,511 The whole curvature of the S.W, angle 
mentions Mergeo as its representative, from is called the bay of Zeyla, but Zeyla itself lies 
Belleforest, but without authority. in an inner bay or harbour. 

4 
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for Moondus. It may be no more than a conjecture, but I 
persuade myself that I have discovered Malao in Purchas IiZ , 
where he names the ports coming from the east in the follow¬ 
ing order : Bor bora, Ceila [Zeila], Dalaca, Malaca, and Ca- 
rachin : Malaca, therefore, falls between Zeila and the straits, 
and is readily softened into Malaha or Malad. The natives of 
Malad are described of a more peaceable disposition than their 
neighbours, and the imports are such as have been already 
specified, with the addition of 


XiTuveg. Jackets. 

Zclycn ’Aga-tvoYiriKo] ytyvctpfiwot xou Cloaks or blanketing, manufac¬ 
tured at Arsinoh or Suez, with 
the knap on and dyed. 

Brass or copper prepared to imi¬ 
tate gold. 

Iron. 

Specie, gold, and silver, but in 
no great quantity. 


/ 2e£tz t up.evoi . 

M t\le<p9a o\lya. 


as 


Zttyog. 

A V}VCtf>tOV X 7T0X\J v xctl 


The exports are 


Al&avog 0 TTS^aerrixog 153 oXtyog. 


Myrrh. 

Frankincense, thus, or olibanum 
of Adel. 


,SJ See Purchas, vol. iii. p.1025. This it is to be rendered foreign, not native. But it 
account seems to be from Ed.Lopez,an Italian, may be a mercantile term, by which the com- 
anno 1588, by a reference to p. 986. but it is modity was known at Alexandria, and then 
not express. AiScwc 0 ^a-ruoj will be the frankincense which 

1SJ IIifxTixSj must be interpreted according comes from the ports beyond the straits, si 
to its reference 5 if it applies to the port itself vtyu. Sec Petip. p. 8. 

VOL. IT. S 


WtiSTjfy. 
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Cinnamon, cassia lignea. 
Cinnamon of inferior sorts. 
The gum cancamus. 


Tila, sesamuoi,carried to Arabia, 
but see Plin. xii. 8. who calls 
it an aromatick from India, 
the bark red, the root large. 
The bark used in dysenteries. 


Slaves, a few. 


We have in this list the first mention of kassia, casia, or cm- 
namon. It is all of the inferior sort, such as the coast of Africa 
always has produced, and produces still; of little value in any 
market, where it comes in competition with the cinnamon of 
Ceylon, but grateful to the natives, readily purchased by those 
who cannot obtain the Oriental, and stilHsaleable for the pur¬ 
poses of adulteration. How old this traffick was, is not easy to 
be determined, but if the ships from Egypt did not pass the 
straits when Agathdrchides wrote, they certainly reached this 
coast in the time of Artemiddrus, as we learn from Strabo, who 
mentions the bastard cinnamon,* perhaps the same as the casia 
li<mca, or hard cinnamon ; he adds also, that the cargoes were 
transferred from the ships to boats at the straits, a proof that 
this commerce was in its infancy, lib. xvi. p. 7b8. 774* Slaves 
are noticed here as an article of commerce, a circumstance 
common to both the coasts of Africa in all ages ; in the present 
instance it requires no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that the ancient traffick of Adel was parallel to the modern, 
and that the slaves procured here would consist of both Caffes, 


and Abyssinians ; according as the course of war or the plunder 
of individuals supplied the market, both for home consumption 
and exportation. 

MOUNDTJS 1S '\ PRONOUNCED MOONDUS. 

IX. The next anchorage we are directed to, is Moondus 1 
at the distance of two'days sail, or a thousand stadia : D’Ah- 
ville fixes it at Barbora; in which he is justified by the mear 
sures. If I neglect the measures, it is with regret, but there 
are circumstances mentioned, which induce me to fix Moondus 
at Zeyla, or at an island previous, called Londi, by de la 
Rochette, for Mala6 and Moondus, in Ptolemy' 56 , differ not 
in longitude ; and his Mosullon is a promontory which may be 
Barbora, but suits neither of the other two. Another consider¬ 
ation is, that the Periplhs, though it does not actually assert 
that the direction of the course to the east commences at 
Moondus, yet mentions it here for the first time; this is true, 
if Moondus be fixed at Zeyla 157 , and this circumstance is the 
particular inducement for preferring it. The safety of the an- 

I 

>54 ’EjutoVov » The true sound is 155 Hartman, p. 95. supposes Mooridoo to 

Moondus, and whether the author means to be Mandeb ; but this can hardly be admitted, 
give the native sound, both in this Moon- far Abalites is at the straits, Malao eight 
dusandin Palesimoondus, (Ceylon,) or whe- hundred stadia from Abahtes, and Moondco 
thcr it is a corruption of the text, may be two days’ sail from Malao. ^ 

doubted. But the usage is uniform, and ,5<s MIpr^iov o~ry* Maleos, a mart, 
therefore seems to be design rather than ac- long. 78°. lat. 6° 30'. .o» o> £ 

cident, Moondus has a more Oriental form Mundu, a mart, long. 78°. lat. 7 0 . The 
than Mundus ; and as both this place and longitude continuing the same in both, proves 
Ceylon were possibly soaiamed by the Arabians that the course is north and south, 
who traded to both, it is natural to look to Mercator’s map in Ptolemy countenances 

the Arabick for its meaning, but it is very this position, 
dubious. See Feripl. p. 6 . 
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cborage here at an island, or under the protection of an island, 
is marked with precision; and if there be an island at Zeyla, 
the whole evidence is consistent. Bruce 158 mentions the isle of 
Zeyla; and I find an island placed here by d’Anville. The 
trade of Zeyla is described by At Edrissi as very important, and 
the place much frequented by merchants from the Red Sea, 
who consider it as the point of intercourse with Abyssinia 1 ' 9 . 

I have no better reason for placing Moondus here, than the 
direction of the course to the east; but if there is no island, 
Londi would correspond more appropriately with the characters 
of the place. 

The native traders, at this port, are described as an unci¬ 
vilized tribe 160 , 'and the imports and exports similar to those of 
the preceding ports, with the addition of mokroton, a fragrant 16 ! 
gqm, the more peculiar commodity of the place. 

MOSULLON, WRITTEN MOSSYLON BY PLINY, MOSYLON BY 

PTOLEMY. 

X. At the distance of two or three days’ sail, or from an 
hundred to an hundred and fifty miles, we are conducted to 
Mosullon, the grand mart of the ancients on this coast, the 
place which gave name to their trade and to the whole bay, in 
preference to AbaKtes, in the estimation of Pliny. The dis¬ 
tance from Zeyla to Barbora is stated at eighty miles by Oso- 
rius w % a circumstance not unfavourable to the two days sail of 

Vol. ii. p. 14^ 161 incense. 

*59 They receive in exchange gold and slaves, ,6? Osorius, vol. ii. p, 229, Marmol, lib. % 
the staple of Abyssinia in all ages. p. 156. wakes it only eighteen leagues. 

I 60 duriores. 


O/ , t ,* ^ i | ’* ' *';'■■ ^ ! ( jft ill A>'^ + ..- i . ■ 

MOSULLON. 133 

the Periplfis, wliicli, in ordinary computation, are equal to an 
hundred miles, and which will bear contraction or extension 
according to the currents or the winds. 

The character of Mosullon is omitted in the Periplfis, but 
in Ptolemy it is twice 164 specified as a promontory, and by his 
latitude it is carried up a whole degree more to the north than 
Moondus. This projection is doubtless too extensive, but the 
feature is true, and suits no other point on the whole coast but 
Barbora, for Barbora 165 is a town upon an island ,6S close to the 
shore, adjoining to a narrow cape of considerable extent, which 
is open, low, and sandy. Its want of height prevents it from 
affording protection against the N.E. monsoon, and this may 
be the reason why the Periplfis calls it a bad road. D’Anville 
lias carried Mosullon another step towards the east, to a river 
where he finds the name of Soel 16 \ and which he supposes re¬ 
lated to Mosullon ; but the Periplfis requires more rivers than 
we can discover at present, and this stream may well be pre¬ 
served for Nilo-Ptolemfion, an appellation in which undoubtedly 
a river is implied. 

But there is a still greater probability implied in the very 
name of Barbora, which is written Borbora, Barbara, and Ber- 
bera by the moderns, retaining still the title of Barbaria, attri- 

163 It is remarkable that Juba makes the Universal History mentions a river at Barbora 
Atlantick Ocean commence at Mosullon ' T by called Howacha, vol. xii. p. 307. which Lu- 
which we are to understand that he considered dolfus says is the river of the capital Aucu- 
the whole ocean which surrounded Africa as garecee. Marmol supposes Barbora to be Mo- 
commencing at Mosullon and terminating at sullon, vol. iii. p. 156. 

Mount Atlas. See Pliny, lib. vi. c. 29, Stuc- 166 This island is called Londi in some 
kius in loco. See also Gronovius’s map for charts ; de la Rochette applies Londi to what 
p, Mela. others style Dclaqua. See Univ. Hist. vol. xii. 

164 M oavXov ax$ov xal Ipwogiov, n, !. C. 8°. p. J 12. p. 3° 7 • 

MoVvXo* ii wri* 70 o^vu/xov AKPON. p, 113. 167 The Universal History mentions Salim, 

,6s Gorsali in Ramusio, vol,*i. p. 187. The and supposes it to be Mosullon. 
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buted to this coast by the ancients ; and as d'Anville has ob¬ 
served, that the name of the province became applied to the 
capital in many European cities ,6S , so have we in this part of 
the east, the town of Arabia Felix, so named from the pro¬ 
vince, and the same place afterwards called Aden from the 
country Adanfe. It is probable, therefore, that Barbaria be¬ 
came applicable to Barbara, the principal mart on the coast; 
and if this be admitted, it gives great weight to the supposition 
that Barbora and Mosullon 169 are the same. The Mosullitick 
coast and Barbarick coast were synonymous. 

The imports at Mosullon are the same as have been already 
specified, with others peculiar to the place v 


'Lttvjyi uoyvjiot. 
XiSri^oc sXacrcru. 

A iQiot. 

Silver plate, or plated. 

Iron, but in less quantity. 

Flint glass. 


EXPOETS. 

Konrcriag 110 

fjt,tttflvuv irXotuv 
(>tav. 

nXstrov 6 xat Cinnamon, of an inferior quality, 
ro l[&ro- and in great quantities ; for 

which reason, vessels of a 

larger sort are wanted at this 


mart. 

'Evoohx. 

3 ’Agio.petrel. 

Fragrant gums. 

Gums or drugs. 


168 As Paris, B^rty* Vanned Triers &c. See. as signifying a great quantity . 1 1m- 

Karkuna, Carkuna of Al Edrissi. Hart- derstand it as commmi^ ordinary, of an inferior or 
man,' 97. cheaper sort. See Perip. p. 28. ’Qflov/ov x^^t 

170 Some MSS. and the edit, Basil, read ordinary cottons. But the immediate addition 
which, according to Salmasius, is right, of 0 toxi (j.e$vw xttfw# implies quantity* 

See Plin. Exen p. z. He refers it to and requires rather than 



Tortoise-shell, of small size, and 
in no great quantity. 



Incense, in less quantities or in¬ 
ferior to that of Moon d us. 


A tCetvog o mpotrntiq J/1 . 


Frankincense from ports farther, 
east. 


’E\s<paq. 

triroiviwq* 


Ivory. 

Myrrh, in small quantities. 


The Mosullitick trade of the ancients has been noticed al¬ 
ready ; and the cinnamon mentioned in this catalogue is a suf¬ 
ficient proof of Arabian merchants conducting ,the commerce of 


the place. An inferior sort of cinnamon indeed is a native pro¬ 


duction 11 ' 1 , but the Mosullitick species is enumerated by Dio- 
scdrides as one of prime quality, and consequently not native 
but Oriental. The immense wealth of the Sabdans, as de¬ 
scribed by Agatharchides, proves that in his age the monopoly 
between India and Europe was wholly in their hands; but the 
other tribes of Arabia traded to India also; and the Greeks of 
Egypt by degrees found the way to Aden and Iladramaut in 
Arabia, and to Mosullon on the coast of Africa. Here they 
found rivals to the Sabdan market, and supplied themselves at 
a cheaper rate. 

After another course of two days, or an hundred miles, we 
are conducted to Nilo-Ptolemdon. It is the last distance speci¬ 
fied, and may be terminated either at the Sod of d'Anville, 

171 Imported either from the opposite coast * 7 * A specimen of African cinnamon I have 
of Arabia, which did always and still does pro- seen in the curious and scientifick collection of 
duce this article, or from India, the incense of Dr. Burgess } it is small, hard, and ligneous,, 
which, Niebuhr s&ya, is better and purer than with little fragrance, 
the Arabian. 


warn i° 
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or at Met&, where there is also a river; the former is pre¬ 
ferable, because the Peri pi (is makes mention of two rivers at 
least between Nilo-Ptolem&on and Ardmata ; and if we assume 
Soel for Nilo-Ptolem&on, we can find two other rivers, one at 
Mete, and another near Mount Elephant, which is the Ele¬ 
phant River of the Periplfis, and the Rio de Santa Pedra of 
the Portuguese. Strabo mentions the liame of Nile on this 
part of the coast. 


NILO-PTOLEMAION. 

XI. At Nilo-Ptolemdon we exhaust three thousand eight 
hundred out of the four thousand stadia allotted by the Peri- 
plhs to the range of marts, which are called by the common 
name of Ta-peva 173 ; and, speaking in a round number, it may¬ 
be presumed the author estimates his four thousand as ter¬ 
minating at this place: this gives a measure of four hundred 
Roman miles, where the real distance is about four hundred 
and fifty ; a correspondence certainly sufficient where there is 
no better estimate of measurement than a ship's course : and, 
sensible as I am that the particulars of d’Anville are better 
adapted to the distances at the commencement, the conclusion 
of the course and the position of Mosullon are more consistent 
in the arrangement I have adopted. It is, however, at best 
but hypothetical, and submitted to the future determina¬ 
tion of those who may obtain a more perfect knowledge of the 
coast. 

173 Tasrifw sic forsan dicta quia 8c mutu6 seems, as already noticed, wtftxv, See Perip. 
tangunt ct consequuntur, Stuckius. But it p. 8. and Stuckius Com. p. 29. 

A> 
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The appellation of KilQ-HolcmGan implies a river, and a 
Kilos \ve find noticed here by Strabo from Artemiddrus; 
and A1 Edrissi, speaking of the coast of AI Houat and Barbara, 
observes, that at two stations from Marca there is a river which 
flows in the same manner as the Kile, by which we may pro¬ 
bably understand that it is subject to inundation like that river, 
in the same season, caused by solsticiai rains. 

But we are now arrived at a point in which there will be 
nothing equivocal. The promontory of Ardmata, with its two 
inferior capes, Elephant and Tabai, will be described rela¬ 
tively in perfect correspondence with modern observation; 
and the circumstances are so peculiar, that they bespeak the 
testimony of one who delineated them on the spot. 


MARTS, TAPATEGE. DAPIINON MIKR03. ELEPHAS, PROM. 
RIVERS, ELEPHAS. DAPHNONA MEGAS, OR A K ANN AI. 


m 


XII. The places which occur are Tapatdgd l7s , the 

and Gape Elephant ; the rivers are the Elephant, 


mdn ,7# , 


174 r U Nti'Ao?. Strabo, p. 774. and 
Al Edrissi, p. 22. duabus stationibus a Marca 
*st flumen eodem quo Nilus flqxu decurrens, 
^ecus quod seminatur millium. 

* 75 The literal translation of this passage 
1*1108 thus : tc Sailing along the coast two days 
44 from Mosullon, you meet with Nilo-Ptole* 
44 waio/i, Tapat£g6, the lesser Daphn6n, and 

Cape Elephant.then towards the 

4* south west (?*$ the country has (two) 

44 rivers, one called the Elephant River, and 
44 the other the greater Daphupu or Akan- 

44 pai..... after this the coast inclining 

** to the south top Hotp> ?*$*>>] succeeds the 
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“ mart of Ar6mata> and its promontory, 
4< which is the termination of the Barbarick 
if coast, and a projection more easterly tljan 
u Apokopa.” 

The text is so very corrupt in this part of 
the work, and the points of the compass so 
discordant, that all discussion is in vain, unless 
a manuscript of the journal should hereafter 
be discovered. 

176 JDioscorides. Daphnitis est Cassiac species, 
sic appellator a Daphnunte magno vel prirvo 
ubi dim forsau provenit. Stuckius, not. p. 24, 
sed pofcms a Lauretie, p. 25. 
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and the greater Daplindn, called Acannai. Neither place or 
distance is assigned to any of these names, but we may well 
allot the rivers m Daphndn and Elephant to the synonymous 
town and cape; and these may be represented by the modern 
Metb and Santa Pedra. The river at Metfc is described by the 
Portuguese as dry at certain seasons. When they landed here 
under Soarez 1,8 in great distress, they found the place deserted 
and no water in the river; but a. woman whom they seized 
directed them to open pits in the channel; and by following 
her advice, their wants were relieved. Commodore Beaulieu xn t 
who anchored a few leagues north of Gardefan, received similar 
instructions from the natives with the same success. These 
circumstances are mentioned to identify the existence of rivers 
on this coast; and I think I can discover in the map, framed 
by Sanson for the French edition of Marmol, that the learned 
geographer paid attention to these rivers of the Periplhs. 

Cape Elephant is formed by a mountain conspicuous in the 
Portuguese charts, under the name of Mount Felix or Felles, 
from the native term, Jibbel-Feel 180 , literally Mount Elephant. 
The cape is formed by the land jutting up to the north from 
the direction of the coast, which is nearly east and west; and 
from its northernmost point the land falls off again south east*!* 
to Cape Gardefan, the Ardmata of the ancients. 


The principal river of Adel is Hawash, 
or Howash, but it never reaches the sea. See 
Xobo's Voy. Diss. on the Nile, p. 213. writ¬ 
ten Aoaxes, and a lake Zoay. 

178 Marmol, lib, x. p, 200. 

179 An intelligent French commander, in 
3619, whose voyage is published by Melchi- 
xedec Thevenot, and inserted in Harris. The 
pits Beaulieu opened were on the shore. 


180 Jibbel-Feel, Arabick, from the Heb* 
Gebel. 

». v 

Bruce is angry at the misnomer of Felix. 
Perhaps other names in the Periplus would 
admit of translation, if we knew the language 
to refer to. 

m ro> Noroy, Pcrip. not correct j be¬ 
cause, according to the author's own system^ 
Aromata is the easternmost point of Afrtefu 
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But if \v6 have the authority of the Portuguese for a river at 
Met?;, we learn from an English navigator the same circum¬ 
stance at Jibbel-Feel. Capt. Saris 5 * 1 , in l6ll, stood into a bay 
or harbour here, which he represents as having a safe entrance 
for three ships a-breast, and that both wood and water were in 
plenty; he adds also, that several sorts of gums, very sweet in 
burning , were still purchased by the Indian ships trom Cam- 
bay, who touched here for that purpose in their passage to 
Mocha. . 

The whole 5,3 detail of this coast, from the straits of Bab-cl- 
Mandeb to Cape Gardefan, is principally derived from the 
Portuguese, who ravaged it under the command of Soarez, in 
the years 1516 and 1517- Corsali, whose account is preserved 
in Ramusio, served in the expedition. Soarez 584 had been sent 
against the Turkish force collected in Arabia, a service which 
he conducted with great ignorance and ill success. The distress 
of his fleet he endeavoured to relieve by plundering the coast 
of Adel; Zeyla, Barbora, and Meth were deserted on his ap¬ 
proach, where little was obtained. Zeyla is described as a 
place well built and flourishing ; but of Adel, the capital, little 
is to be found. That the power of the kingdom was not im¬ 
paired by these ravages appears from the success of its arms 


■** Saris calls the place Feluke, from the 
•Portuguese i'V/i#, but as he describes it be¬ 
tween Gardafui and Demety, [Mete] there 
can be no mistake. Purchas, 8th voyage of 
the East India Company, vol. ii* p. 340. 

*•* From Gardafui to Mount Felix, 14 or 
*5 leagues ; from Felix to Pedro, 16 or 175 
from Pedro to Mette, 21 ; from Mette to 
Burnt Island, 19 or 20. Burnt Island lies 
three leagues from the coast. 

T 


*4 

16 

21 

19—70 leagues. 

From Gardafui to Burnt Island, 210 miles, ex 
2100 stadia. 

See Orient. Nav. p. 151. In which work the 
account leaves the coast of Africa just where 

1 could have wished to have had it for a guide. 
1,4 This expedition is found in Osoriu9, a» 

Barros, Faria, and Bruce* 

2 ' 
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against Abyssinia betwfeen this tirtie and t'hfe year Jd6’4, which 
extended almost to a conquest;, with increasing hatred against 
etery thing that bdre the Christian name. Little is known of 
this country since the decline of the Portuguese, but that the 
government is Maliomedanj arid the governed are removed but 
a few degrees from tile Gaffrbs of the coast below. 

At the ihatts whibh succeed &ild~Ptdlemdbn in the Pferiplds, 
hb articles of cohimefce are specified, fexcept frankincense, in 
great quantity and of the best quality, at Akannai lii . This is 
Styled Ptrdtick iw , or foreign . But it cannot be admitted in 
that sense as to the commodity itself^ for it is noticed expressly 
as a-native 147 produce of the place; Still it will lead us to solve 
a difficulty already noticed in regard to these ports of Barbaria, 
called Ta-pera, which, by a slight correction 188 of the text, will 
Signify the ports beyond the straits. The articles obtained here 
Would naturally be styled Peratick, from (Pera) beyond, and 
would be known by this title in the invoices, arid the market 
of Alexandria, in contradistinction to those obtained within the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. The authdr is writing to Alex¬ 
andrians, and is consequently specifying the precise ports where 
those commodities were obtained, which they knew by the name 
of Peratick. 


Akannai seeing like a point, noticed in 
the Oriental Navigator, between Felix and 
Gardafui* P. 150. 

186 ‘O TiKoj. 

^ J&xavva* tv y jjMvywZg A 
irAfiro? *<*1 hityofa TINETAI, ft where more 
“ especially the Peratick frankincense in 

* greatest quantity, and of the best quality, is 

* produced.” AH'the testimonies of the an¬ 
cient's unite in supposing Thus or Frankin- 
aenie to be the peculiar native produce of 


Sabea. But Bruce and Niebuhr both agree, 
that it is not a native, and that the best is not 

produced in Arabia, but procured from Adel 
and India. But in Arabia the ancients first 
met with it, both produced there and imported. 
How correspondent is the evidence of Bruce 
and Niebuhr to that of our Alexandrian mer¬ 
chant ! 

188 m the ports beyond the straits. 

See Perip. p, 8. 


This is hot the only difficulty in this part of the work before 
us; the quarters of the heaven are dubiously described; the 
sentences arc ill connected or imperfect. There is at least one* 
interpolation 1S % or a corruption equivalent; and it is not known 
that any manuscript is in existence, which might lead to a cor¬ 
rection Of the text. Under these circumstances, indulgence is 
due to the attempts which have been made to preserve, in 
any degree* the connection and consistency of the narrative. 

We now arrive at Cape Ardmata or Gardefan, a place of 
importance in every respect; for it is the extreme point east 
of the continent of Africa ; it forms the southern point or en¬ 
trance Upon tire approach to the Red Sea; and it is the boun¬ 
dary of the monsoon from causes that are almost peculiar. Its 
latitude is fixed 


by Ptolemy 

s , 


6° 0' 0" N. 


Beaulieu. * 
D’Anville. 

Bruce. 

in Lacam's chart. 
C. Bisselfs journal 


12° O' 0" 
11 ° 30 ' 0 " 
13° 30' or 
n° o' o" 

11° 50' 0" 


■«9 to,ji ikgvtfftto [iwo OitJni f* Notw state of the text. And Sigismundus Gelenius, 
The five concluding words are a who published the first edition at the pres* 
manifest interpolation, because we are not yet of Frobenius, Basil, 1532, in his Prefa- 
arrived at Aromata, and Op 6 ne is subsequent, tory Epi 3 tle, takes no notice whence he 
From Aromata to Opone the tendency of the had the manuscript. See edit. Froben. Basil, 
coast is south west; and from Op6ne it con- 1532. 

-tin,ics the same: but from Elephas the coast 190 It is very remarkable that the latitude 
lies south east to Aromata 3 and Elephas is not of Ptolemy should be so very erroneous on this 
in the least connected witii Op6ne. Stuckius coast, which was visited every year by mer- 
and Hudson both complain of the corrupt chants he must have seen at Alexandria. 
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Beaulieu, who anchored within four leagues of Gardefan, 
describes it as a very high bluff point, and as perpendicular as 
if it were scarped. The current conies round it out of the 
gulph with such violence that it is not to be stemmed without 
a brisk wind, and during the south west monsoon, the moment 
you are past the cape to the north, there is a stark calm with 
insufferable heat. 

This current, we may conclude, is not constant, and pro¬ 
bably depends upon the direction of the winds ; for Faria men¬ 
tions a ship that was separated on the coast and carried to 
, Zeyla by the current. And Purcbas * 9 ‘, from Fernandes, as¬ 
serts, that the current sets into the gulph during the increase 
of the moon, and out of it upon the wane. The current below 
Gardefan is noticed by the Periplhs as setting to the south, 
and is there, perhaps, equally subject to tlie change of the 
monsoon. 

There is great diversity in writing the name of this promon¬ 
tory, and of its two subordinate capes. Bruce is very urgent 
in directing us to write it Gardefan, and not Gardefui' 9 *, as it 
appears upon many of the charts; Gar-defan, he says, signifies 
the straits 103 of Burial, and we have had Met& or Death before, 
names which imply the sufferings or terrors of the navigators. 
The Greeks, if their appellations may be admitted as a proof, 
w.ere either better omened or less alarmed. 

Faria, vol* i. p. 158. Purchas, vol. i, 192 Vol. i. p. 443, 

P- 75 An error, pcihapa, for cape, ibid* 
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COAST OF AZASTIA, OR AJAN, FROM CAPE A ROM AT A TO 
RHAPTA [AND PRASSOm]. 

The IPeripltis is entitled to no small share of praise for the 
accuracy with which it defines the limits of the territories on 
the coast from the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Rhapta ; and 
this is the more acceptable, as it enables us to form a judgment 
of the ancient divisions compared with the modern, and to ob¬ 
tain a considerable degree of certainty upon the whole. 

Ptolemy, indeed, is not in correspondence with our author, 
for his bay Avalites extends to Cape Ardmata, and his coast 
of the Trdglody'tes to Mount Elephant; but the Periplds re¬ 
strains this appellation of Trdglody'tes to the country that 
forms the margin of the Red Sea, and terminates at the straits; 
from the straits the author commences his Barbaria ,M , which 
extends to Gardefan, corresponding naturally with the limits 
of the modern Adel; and at Gardefan he fixes the termination 
of his Barbaria. But Ptolemy, who commences his Barbaria 
either at Mosullon or Mount Elephant, carries the same ap¬ 
pellation down to Rhapta, which he calls the metropolis; con¬ 
sequently his Azania is inland, commencing at Zingin” 5 , and 
confined within no certain limit on the south. The Periplds, 
it is true, extends this title beyond the termination of the 
modern Ajan ; for the coast of Zanguebar commences with 
Cape Baxos, or possibly with Melinda, while the Periplds 

1,4 Barbaria is the constant term of Al- " r Ptolemy, pp. in, 112. but lib. i. c. 17* 
Edrissi, and the Oriental writers. Barbara he writes Zingin instead of the Zingisa, in hi* 
is still a town on this coast, and to all appear- Catalogue, 
ance the Mosullon of the ancients. 
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carries on Azania several degrees farther to Rhapta; by which 
it appears that the author was not informed of anj r change in 
the name to the utmost extent of his knowledge. 

But there are natural divisions in most countries, inde¬ 
pendent of conquest and the revolutions accruing from time* 
difference of religion, or even Hie change of inhabitants. 
Characteristicks of this kind are in many instances indelible, 
and such it should seem is the nature of this coast, that though 
it has been possessed by natives, and invaded by the Arabs, 
both before Mahomed and since, and though the Portuguese 
afterwards subdued the Mahomedans, still the several districts 
are so marked, that they may be traced to the present hour; 
for the desert coast, the mouths of the Obii, and the tract 
where the maritime cities and settlements were established, are 
distinguishable from the dawn of history to the date of the 
Portuguese discoveries. The manuscript of Ressende, in the 
British Museum, is an important evidence in this respect, and 
contains a map drawn up by Bertholet, which specifies the 
divisions of this coast in perfect harmony with the PeriplAs. 
It is this map which 1 depend upon as a clue to guide me, m 
preference to every other species of information I have been 
able to obtain ; and I prefix this detail of the coast upon which 
I am now to enter, in hopes that it may arrest the attention 
of the reader, and enable him to accompany me through the 
whole of the ensuing discussion. 

The first division of Bertholet 1,8 comprehends tire tract from 
the bay succeeding Cape d’Affui to Cape Baxos, answering 
nearly to the Qpdnb and Apdkopa of the Peri pi As - 

Bertholet dates one of these map* (for it, Petrus Bertholet primum cosmographicum 
there are several by him) 1635, and inscribes fndianorum imperium faciebat. 


Mm* 
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Cape de Gardafui 
Eneeada de Belha 
Cape d’Affui 


Gardefan 
Beyla bay. 
Arfur, Carfur 


*45 

Ardmata. 


Tabai. 


Odelerto: 
so in the MS. 
but un doubt -j 
edly Deserto,' 
the Desert 
Coast. 


Eneeada da Galee 

Bandel d’Agoa Bandel Caus. Delgado. Op6n&. 
Enganos de Surdos. »■ 

Cunhal. 

Os Bodios. 

Punta dos Baxos - Shoal Cape - Apdkopa. 
Noti Cornu of Ptolemy. 


The second division takes the general name of Magadoxo 
from the principal town, and answers to the Little and Great 
Coast of the Periplhs. 


Magadoxo-; 


Os Balaros 
Bandel Velho 
Magadoxo 
Mariqua 
Brava 


^ Little Coast. 

^ Great Coast. 
Essina of Ptolemy ? 


The third division is by islands and rivers all the way, cor¬ 
responding exactly with the number of seven rivers, as stated 
by the PeripMs. 
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Roubo, Rio 1 107 . 
Jugo, Rio 2. 


Ser&pion? 

Jubo, or Rogues 11.1 

of C. Bissell r iCOn? 


Coast of 
Zanguebar. 

Islands and' 
Rivers 

Pattb and 
Melinda, 


Cara a. 

Tumao, Ilha. 

Sangara, Ilha, 

Tema, Ilha. 

Guasta. 

Mane, Rio 3. 

Quiarai, Rio 4. * j 

Punta da Bagona, Rio 5. [ 
I Empaca. 

^Patte, Rio 6. 

Mandaro, Rio 7* 

Lamo. 

Jaque. 


j 


Zanguebar is a native appellation given to the coast from the 
island of the same name. It is noticed as early as the two 
Arabian voyagers and Marco Polo 19 *. M. Polo calls the coast 
the isle of Zamzibar, and gives it a circumference of two thou¬ 
sand miles, evidently applying it to the then undiscovered 
country of Lower Africa. In the two Arabians and other 
Oriental writers we read the same name given to this tract, with 


It is fruitless to allot Serapion or Nicon 
to any particular name ; but the correspond¬ 
ence of seven rivers in the ancient and modern 
account may be considered as demonstration. 

The doubts which were entertained con¬ 
cerning the authenticity of the voyage of these 


Arabians, published by Renaudot, have been 
fully cleared up. The original has been found 
by M. de Guignes in the Royal Library at 
Paris, the existence of which had been con¬ 
fidently denied by Martin Folkes, and other 
very learned men. 








\ 




lemy IW> , which he places at Mount Phalangis on the coast of 
Ajan. It is possible that the commencement of Z^nguebar and 
of the Zingis was placed here by the natives in that early age, 
or that the influence of the title extended so far. Of this, in¬ 
deed, there are no traces in the Peripl&s. I suspect Menu- 
thesias, the term used in that work, to be equivalent in its 
application to the extension of the modern title Zanguebar, 
from the island to the coast; but of this I speak not without 
hesitation. We are now to commence the consideration of the 
marts, and the first of these is Tabai. 


TABAI 


XIII. Tabai is characterised as a great 200 promontory by the 
Peripl&s, and can therefore be referred to no other point but the 
d’Affui of our modern charts; for nelow ArAmata there is no 
other conspicuous cape upon the coast. It is written O'rfui, 
d’Orfui, Arfur, d’A-rfur, and Carfur, probably for Cape Atfiir, 
and once Asun 2CI , as I suspect for A fun. The preferable read¬ 
ing is the d’Affui of Bertholet, or Daffiui 202 of Ressende ; a form 
not receding far from the Tabai of the Greeks, Which they 

m Zengi (with the g hard) is the Persian Novairi an .Arab, in the Royal Library at 
term for CafFres, and the distinction between Paris. Hefbelot. Ptolemy, in another pas. 
them and Hbabassi, Abys'siriians. India sage, writes Zingin. 

Literata, Valentin, p. 385. Kiaferah, Co- 1,00 to p&y* Peripl. p. 8. 

fari, Caffres, are in most- Oriental writers 8,r Stuckius in ioeo. 

distinguished in the same manned, and con- "» The prevailing form in modern charts ii 
sidered as Zinguis, opposed tcS Abyssinians and Dorfui, produced from the sound of a broad, 
Arabs, There is .a history of the Zingi by as if pronouneed-bauffui. 
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would pronounce Tavai, but whether derived or not I cannot 
determine. A similar relation we might fancy between Afun 
and Op6n&, or Ophdnfe ; but without the knowledge of a lan¬ 
guage to which we might refer it, the whole is mere conjecture. 
Between Gar-dafui and Dafui there is doubtless some cor¬ 
respondence. 

At Ardmata the PeriplAs marks, in the most pointed manner, 
that the coast falls in towards the south; and in a subsequent 
passage, specifies its southerly and south-westerly direction to 
the limits of ancient discovery. But our immediate concern is 
with Tabai; and the position of Ardmata, between Cape Ele¬ 
phant on the west and Tabai on the south, is as perfect a dis¬ 
tinction as Gardafui obtains from modern geography, with all 
its light. The author expressly mentions, that this cape lies 
farther east than Ap'dkopa, and it is in reality the most eastern 
point of the continent. 

The trade for spices carried on at this place was in a road to 
the north of the cape, as we collect from a circumstance de¬ 
pendent on the moonsoon ; fer we are informed that the an¬ 
chorage is totally exposed to the north, and at some seasons 
extremely dangerous. The prognostick of bad weather is pe¬ 
culiar to the spot, for the sea changes colour, and rises turbid 
from the bottom. Upon this appearance, the vessels which 
are at anchor here weigh instantly, and fly 103 to Tabai for 
shelter : there they find a great promontory, and under it pro¬ 
tection from the storm. The author certainly does not advert 

, ■ .. I( , , 4 , . S fit** . " ‘ ' i^ 'l ' V\ f W ' t S' 

5,03 Beaulieu ascertains Gardafui as the point in g the change of the season, and ready to 
that divides the monsoon. The vessels which take advantage of it the first moment pas* 
came to this cape with the westerly monsoon, siblc. 
teem to have waited on the north of it, watch- 


to these circumstances, as originating with the monsoon, how¬ 
ever, we may afterwards discover, that this change of the sea¬ 
sons was not unknown to him; and yet it is the exact counter¬ 
part of Beaulieu’s description, for he was exposed to the north¬ 
eastern blast oft the south of Gardafui, and found a dead calm 
on the north. The ignorance of the author is in favour of his 
veracity ; for had he known all the .properties of the cause, the 
effect could not have been described in terms more appropriate : 
and whatever difficulties have occurred in tracing tlm coast of 
Adel; we are here amply recompensed by the locality of the 
three capes, and the circumstances dependent on a ph£n6- 
menon which the author could not invent, and which, if he had 
not experienced, he could hardly have desciibed. ^ , 

The articles of commerce obtained at AiAmata we may col¬ 
lect from its title, for Arbmatp is a Greek term, where we 
should have wished the native appellation to have been pre¬ 
served ; and whatever its signification may be in other writers, 
in the present instance certainly expresses gums, odours, sjpices, 
and fragrant productions of every kind. No particulars, how¬ 
ever, are mentioned at this cape, but at Tabai or Daffui it is 
noticed, that the articles of import were the same as those 
brought to the coast yf Barbaria or Adel, and that the com¬ 
modities received in return were native produce, consist¬ 
ing of \ 


r/0*. 


Cinnamon 

Cinnamon of a smaller and finer 



sort. 

Cinnamon, ore 
Fragrant gums 
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Mec'yXoiyMoTic.. \ -.v Cinnamon of an inferior sort. v 

Xt&jtvi)?. ’ ■ ' ■ - ‘ . • Frajakincense.; 

' ' " v ' \ ■» 

With ail these different species of cinnamon, can we be stn- 
prized if the ancients fixed (the regio cinnamomifera) the growth 
of cinnamon in the neighbourhood ? for cinnamon was the first 
spice coveted bj r the ancients, and sought for with equal 
avidity by all the modern navigators, when they first found 
their way into the seas of India'. 

At Ardmata terminates the ancient Barbaria and modern 
Adel, and here the coast of Azania 204 or Ajan commences. In 
this our author is more correct than Ptolemy, who extends the 
limits of Barbaria to the south. The distance of this cape from 
Baffin is between seventy and eighty miles, (which Ptolemy 405 
has extended to an hundred and seventy,) and the intervening 
space is called the Bay of Bel ha or Beila. /T ! || T . r 

Latitude. 

Ptolemy places Ardmata - - 6° O' 0" 

Zengisa and Phalang,is 3° 30' 0" 

. \ Apokopa 1, - - 3° O' (h 

r v Apokopa 2 , or Southern Horn 1° 0' 0* 

N.:B: There-is some doubt of the text. 

These latitude^ are so contrary to modern experience, that 
they admit of no reconciliation ; for Ptolemy gives the distance 

from Ardmata to Zengisa at 170 miles - -- 75 d'Anville. 

from Zengisa to Apdkopa 1st, 35 - 170 

Though the author mentions the termi- 205 Twenty-six or twenty-seven leagues, 
nation of Barbaria, he does not expressly notice Oriental Navigator, p. 148. Gardafui, longi- 
the commencement of Azania \ i 4 is, however* > tjide frormLondon, 50° 0' o" j lat. 11° 45' 0"* 
implied, of yo^o". # 





AZANIA, *5* 

The excess on the north of Daffui, and the deficiency on the 
south, induced me in the former edition to carry the Zengisa of 
Ptolemy to Morro Cobir. I have since found reason to think 
that Ptolemy has transposed Zengisa and Opdne, and am con¬ 
vinced by Mr. Gossellin, the Oriental Navigator, and Captain 
Bisselfs journal, that wherever Zengisa is placed, it still bears 
the features of Daffui. 

Ptolemy notices Mount Phalangis at Zengisa, with three 
heads; two of these appear in the Oriental Navigator; and 
Captain *Bissell writes, Dorfui has three projections or capes, 
the largest in the centre. He mentions likewise the bay ad¬ 
joining as very deep, which seems to be Op6n£, and that 
Dorfui appears like an island, which in fact it is, as we learn 
from the commander of an Indian 1 * 6 vessel, shipwrecked here 
in ] 802. The survivors reached Gardafui, after much ill 
treatment, in six days, and at last from Cape Elephant 
obtained a passage to Mokha. We have now a mart at 
Opdne subsequent to Tabai, and from thence a desert coast, 
which is a total blank to Apokopa, or Cape Baxas; that is, a 
space of four hundred and twenty miles, in perfect correspond* 
ence with Ressende and Bertholet. A kingdom called Adea 10 ! 
is placed here, which the authors of the Universal History treat 
as a fiction, and so does Ludolfus; but he adds, that the na¬ 
tives are called Hadiens, that is, Ajans; and hence is the cor¬ 
ruption of Adeans and Adea. 

*° 6 Aslatick Annual Register, 1802. Chro- country now almost totally unfrequented, 
nlcle, p. I?' r fhe ship was called Fazy Al- *° 7 Bermudez, in Purchas, iii, 1167. raeo * 
lum, the first officer Kinsay. It is a curious tions it as part of Abyssinia, which he extends 
narrative worth consulting, and relative to a to Melinda. 
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XIV. The next mart which Occurs in the Peri pi As is Opdrifc, 
four hundred stadia, or forty miles from Tabai : to reach it you 
must follow the shore of the Chersonese, formed by the pro¬ 
montory, and you have a strong current 1 ®* setting round the 
coast in your favour. In the journal this is perfectly clear and 
intelligible; but the OpAnb of Ptolemy is so different, that 
d’Anyille has placed one OpAnb previous to Tabai, and that of 
the Peri pi As subsequent. There is in fact some great error or fluc¬ 
tuation in Ptolemy himself; form his Catalogue; p. 112, Op6nfe 
is only two degrees from ArAmata, and three-fourths of a de¬ 
gree from Panopros; while in Book I. chap. 17, OpAnb is six 
day$ sail from Panon, which is the same village. Now this 
village is in the bay which succeeds ArAmata, that is, the Bay 
ofBeila; and if the distance had been taken even from ArA- 
mata itself, it is wonderfully in excess. But the village of 
PanAn, in the Catalogue, is written Panopros, which we may 
conjecture to be [ n<xi/o7rpo<ruwuv ,] characterising a village of the 
natives, who have the hideous countenance of Pan ; and PanAn 
is the village of Pans. Some fable of this kind probably at¬ 
tached to this coast. The PeriplAs 109 has men of gigantick 
stature lower down, and Ptolemy lias his AnthrApAphagi; but 
whatever the village may be, Ptolemy undoubtedly means to 

The current at Gardafui changes with plied with the prevailing wind. , 

the monsoon, and at Daffui likewise, as ap~ At Rhapta the Periplfts notices, {ttyiroi 

pears from C. Bissell, as likewise cn the coast vtgl ravrw rr,v xtog&v ccvGIwtm, p. jo* 

below. The Greeks went down the coast with And Beaulieu mentions the same circumstance 
the north-east monsoon, and the current com- in this very tract of Gardefan. 
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place it before Tabai, for which cape he writes Zengisa, and 
cloge to it he places the mountain called Phalangis. Here, 
likewise, is the commencement 410 of his Alania ; and if we con¬ 
sider that Zengisa implies the Zinguis or Blacks, we find in this 
word the peculiar appellation of the Caffib coast, and the 
first mention of that name which afterwards gave title to 
Zangyebar. 

It is in Zengisa and Phalangis, fully identified with d’Affuif 1 
by Captain Bissell, that we obtain a fixed point of the highest 
importance* He mentions likewise a bay which falls into the 
southward of this promontory, and terminates at Cape Del¬ 
gado; and at Cape Delgado commences the Ban del Caus of 
the Portuguese. Either of these bays would afford anchorage 
for the vessels from Egypt; for the description of the former, 
and the distance of the latter, may justify the claim of either to 
represent the Opdnh of the ancients. 

After the establishment of these correspondencies, it is with re¬ 
gret I am compelled to acknowledge that it is as impossible to 
reconcile the Zengisa of Ptolemy with the following distance to 
Apfikopa, as with the preceding interval from Panopr os; for Ap6- 
kopa stands in the Catalogue only 30 minutes south of Zengisa, 
and is estimated at two days’ sail in the 17th chapter, which can¬ 
not be consistent, for the two courses are specified as a day 11 * 
and night each. But I suspect that there is an error of a dif¬ 
ferent sort; for the Peri pills has two Apokopas, the Less and 
the Greater; and in the Catalogue of Ptolemy we have first 

110 The Periplu3 makes the coast of Bar- *?' It is an island, according to the account 
baria terminate at Aromata, but does not posi- of Kinsai, principal officer of the Fazi Allum, 
tively mention the commencement of Azania wrecked in thi? neighbourhood, 
there. * a “ 
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an Apdkopa, which answers to the Less, and then a Southern 
Horn, which corresponds with the Greater: but in the 17th 
chapter there is no Southern Horn, and only one Apdkopa. I 
assume (and it admits of proof) this Apdkopa for the Southern 
Horn of the Catalogue, and the Greater Apdkopa of the Peri- 
phls, because it is immediately followed by the Less and 
Greater coast; if so, a course of two days and two nights could 
not reach it, for the distance of the Southern Horn and the 
Greater Apdkopa is upwards of six degrees, or 420 miles, from 
Daffui or Zenglsa. 


APOROKA. 

XV. It is no predilection in favour of my author, which in¬ 
duces me to prefer the order and allotment of the Periplds to 
that of Ptolemy, but a conviction that the merchant actually 
performed the voyage himself, and that Ptolemy's information 
was founded on inquiry only. That it is not correct appears 
evidently from the discordance of his measures, compared with 
his latitudes ; and I shall immediately shew, that by fixino- 
Opdne subsequent to Tabai, the two Apdkopas correspond 
with the only two points noticed on this coast of desolation : 

* u The Southern Horn of Ptolemy must and the 5000 stadia arc in correspondence with 
not be confounded with the Southern Horn of the Periplus. Major Rennell lays great stress 
.Strabo $ for if bis cape of that name has a on making the Western Horn of Hanno an 
precise representative, it is Ardmata. They inlet, and not a promontory ; but theTer^v 
sailed, says he, 5000 stadia from Deire [the of Western Africa, and the Not* K 

straits] towards the cinnamon country, mguv of Strabo and Ptolemy, are a]I capes ; and the 
Si rewmit ulim tyote'i p/xfi >w, p. 769. term Kij»s seems usually applied to mark the 

and this compared with p. 7/4* amounts to limit of discovery in different countries and 
proof. This account is from ArtcmidOrus, different agc3. 
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these are Morro Cobir and Cape Baxas, or Shoal Cape "' 4 . I 
have no hesitation in assuming these two projections, lor 
Morro ” 5 Cobir is described in the Oriental Navigator with the 
peculiar character of a bluff*'*; and if I had wished to render 
Apdkopa by a nautical term in English, I could have found no 
expression more appropriate. Cape Baxas is described in the 
same work with features equally singular and consistent. 44 The ^ 
« land,” we are informed, is steep , and projects more into the 
« sea than the rest of the coast.” Thus it appears that we 
have the three capes or head-lands, which are the only conspi¬ 
cuous points on a coast four hundred miles in extent, marked 
with characters that are indelible ; that is, Zengisa or Tabai 
distinguished by its forked head, and the two Apdkopas desig¬ 
nated as bluff and steep. My own errors, in regard to the two 
former, I am happy to have this opportunity of retracting; 
and equally happy am I to acknowledge that I am indebted 
to M. Gossellin for attracting my attention to the character- 
istick of Zengisa, which has led to the rectification of the 
whole. 

The season for the commencement of the voyage from Egypt 
to all these ports beyond the straits, is in Epiphi or July. This 
is an early date, but not inconsistent with the monsoon ; for it 
required thirty days to Bab-el-Mandeb, and from thence to 
Ardmata the wind was in their favour : but they could not pass 
that cape till November” 7 at the soonest, and therefore they 

*u j“ n the Oriental Navigator, p. 148. it is the monsoon changes on this coast at the same 
said to have riefi all round it. time as on the opposite side ; but I have seen 

Morro, in Portuguese, is a head or crag, a journal which mentions this change in Sep- 
416 Oriental Navigator, p. 148, tember : it might be peculiar to the year, and 

ar7 1 speak here under a supposition that not general, 

X % 
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itiust have employed the months of September and October in 
trading on the coast of Adel or Barbaria. This seems a space 
more than necessary, but produces nothing inconsistent with 
the nature of the monsoons. I must not, however, leave the 
adjustment of this coast without mentioning another circum¬ 
stance, that I should have been glad to discover at Cape 
Baxas, which is a river'*! mentioned in the PeripMs, as a ter¬ 
mination of the six days' course from Op6n& to Apdkopa; but 
toi the existence of such a stream .[ have no authority, ancient 
or modern ; neither is it a question likely to be determined, for 
there is nothing here to attract a navigator, and it lies out of 
the track of all voyages which are usually made in these lati¬ 
tudes. But an interval of 350 or 360 miles between Opdn& 
and this cape is in full correspondence with a course of six 
days; and a remark that the coast at this point takes a still 
farther inclination to the south-west, can be applied to no other 
promontory in this tract. 

ft has been necessary to take this view of the whole district 
now under consideration, before we entered upon the commerce 
with which it was connected ; but of commerce there is not a 
single trace after leaving Opdn h. At that mart, the imports 
are the same as those specified at the preceding anchorages, 
but the exports are 


3,9 The passage is obscure, and perhaps ' « kopa, both in Azania. You have [no 
corrupt. I will not answer for the interpreta- “ ports in this passage but] only roads and 
lion, but. I understand it thus: “ From Opone “ anchorages. There is a river [at Apdkopa, 
“ the coast inclines more to the south; and “ which is] at the termination of six days’ 
“ the first place that occurs is Apokopa the ** sail, and the course is now direct south* 
" Less, to which succeeds the Greater Apo- " west.” 
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Cinnamon particularized as na¬ 
tive. 

Fragrant gums or odours, but 
possibly a species of cin¬ 
namon. 

Cinnamon of an inferior quality. 
AaPwKoi jipe i<r$oM kcm lts’'Aiyv7TTov Slaves of a superior sort, and 
Trpoxupti jiaXXov. principally for the Egyptian 

, market. 

XeXedVTi Koti fuepofurtpat rfc Tortoise-shell in great abun- 

ax\w. dance, and of a superior 

quality. 

Three sorts of cinnamon, slaves, and tortoise-shell, are ar¬ 
ticles perfectly appropriate ; for all the cinnamon of the an¬ 
cients was procured either in Arabia, or in this part of Africa. 
Slaves have been the staple of that continent in all ages, and 
tortoise-shell would be found here either native or imported 
from Socdtra. The slaves of a superior quality perhaps imply, 
not negroes, but Abyssinians, coveted, we may suppose, in 
Egypt, as they now are in every part of the East, for their 
docility, courage, and intelligence. 

The position of this port 219 we will assume as identified with 
Bandel Caus, by its distance of forty miles from Daffui; and 
at that Bandel or Bundar 220 there is a bay, which might be a 
sufficient cause of attraction; and in the favourable rnon- 

2X » The Periplus writes, ’E/xwo^ov, a mart, the Portuguese. But A 1 Edrissi observes, 
in contradistinction to' O^o?, a road or anchor- that the language of the African Arabs is so 
age ; hut the roads are sometimes IpwofM also, debased as not to be intelligible * and as these 
Bandel is a corrupt form of the Persick settlements were prior to Mahommed, this 
or Arabick Bandar, and povssibly arising from might well be true. 


Kafcrta, 
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soon, the anchorage upon the whole coast is sufficiently 
secure. ' 

But'at this harbour is introduced the mention of that voyage 
which was annually made between the coast of India and 
Africa, in ages previous to the appearance of the Greeks on the 
Indian ocean, and undoubtedly by the monsoon, long before 
the discovery ot Hippalus. The cargoes specified afe precisely 
such as would be still imported from Guzerat and Concan, the 
countries mentioned in the journal, consisting of 

E/tc?. Corn. 

'O Rice. 

Bf Itv^qv. Butter, that is, ghee 131 . 

’'EXxiov Zqcraftivov. Oil of sesamum. 

’QQcvm y re piovuxy xai y rctypa- Cotton in the web, and in the 
royyvy. flock for stuffing. 

nepi^uparet. Sashes. 

MsXt to Ku\d[uvov to Xeyopew Honey from the cane called 

ZoiKX^P 1 ***• SUGAR. 


“ Many vessels are employed in this commerce expressly for 
“ the importation of these articles; and others, which have a 
“ farther destination, dispose of part of their cargoes on this 
“ coast, and take in such commodities as they find here in 
ft return." 

This passage I have rendered with precision, as containing 
qne of the most peculiar Circumstances relative to the ancient 

Ghee or butter, in a half liquid state, in Some traveller has observed that the taste for 
India, is a part of every sacrifice, and almost grease is universal, from the whale blubber of 
every meal ; it is an article of export to Persia, the Greenlander to the butter of the Indian* 
Arabia, the coast of Africa, and the Mckran. ' it,? It i$ writtcr Shtiker, in Arabick* 


commerce of these seas. It is, I apprehend, the first historical 
evidence of an intercourse between India and Africa, inde¬ 
pendent of the voyages to Arabia : it evidently implies the ad¬ 
vantage taken of the monsoons, and leads us to suppose that 
this navigation was practised from the most remote ages that 
men can be imagined to have ventured on the ocean. Ihis is 
the same State of a communication with India as the Portu¬ 
guese found, when they arrived at Mosambique, Mombapa, 
and Melinda, after an interval of eighteen centuries, and which 
continues, in some measure, to the present day. 

The same form of government was likewise found by the Por¬ 
tuguese as is noticed in the Periplfis; for it is stated, that both 
at Opdnh and other marts on the coast, there was neither 
empire or territory under the government of a king, but that 
each separate city had its own sovereign 125 , independent of all 
the others. In some few instances, indeed, the Arabs had 
procured an influence, and established factories which con¬ 
trolled the natives, much in the same manner as the Europeans 
have since intruded themselves in this part of the world, and 
in almost every other. 

The construction of these settlements was upon islands tM > 
head-lands, or at the mouths of rivers, like the Greek colonies 
in Asia Minor and Pontus; fortified on the land side, and 
open to the sea : a manifest proof that the natives possessed no 
naval force, and a circumstance consistent with the character 
of Africans* 15 in all ages. Such settlements were Mosambique, 

*u£»vvo», princes, not by right or succes- to the present day, no native African was ever 
sion, but by the law of the strongest. in possession of a vessel of 200 tons burden, 

*4 So were Bombay and Goa, notwithstanding this continent has a coast of 

a9S Singular as the fact is, I believe it ad- nearly 12,000 miles in extent. The Cartha- 
mitt of proof, that from the beginning of time ginianft had fleets, as the states of Bjirbary 
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Qulloa, and Mombasa, all under the power of the Arabs, 
when first visited by Gama ; and such we may conceive Rhap- 
t'um to have been, when the merchant of the Peripihs anchored 
in the harbour; for it is expressly mentioned as subject to the 
Arabs of Sab6a, and it is at this very hour possessed by the 
Imaum of Oman. 

In fixing this Southern Horn at Cape Baxas, or the Shoal 
Cape of the Portuguese, I am not only directed by d’Anville 76 , 
but confirmed by The detail of the coast. And that the Peri* 
pi fits means Apokopa for a promontory is clear from a previous 
passage, where, when it is stated that Cape Ardmafa is the 
most eastern point of all Africa, it is peculiarly marked as more 
to the east than Apokopa; a certain proof that Apdkopa itself 
also is a promontory; and if so, there is nothing within dis¬ 
tance north or south, which can answer to it, but the Southern 
Horn of Ptolemy, and the Cape Baxas of the moderns. The 
mention of a river 127 here by the author is the only circum¬ 
stance for which we find no equivalent in the modern ac¬ 
counts. 

It is worthy of remark, that the termination of ancient know¬ 
ledge on tie western coast of Africa was a horn as well as on the 
eastern ; the Western Horn “ 8 is a limit to the voyage of If anno, 
and the geography of P. Mela, as this Southern Horn formed 

have now ; and Egypt had fleets on the Medi- ocean. Neco’s fleet of discovery was Phc- 
terranean, after it was subjected to the Per- nician. 

8ians and Greeks: but these are not native. Geog. Anc. val. iii. p. 62, 

Before the Persian conquest, we hardly hear The passage itself is apparently incorrect 

of an Egyptian vessel, either for commerce o.r to a degree. 

war. This consideration suggests a great de- This is sometimes also,called the Southern 

gree of incredulity in regard to the conquests Horn, but by Mela, Hespfrd C6rnu. 
of Seso&tris, and his achievements in the Indian 
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the boundary of the eastern coast in the age of Strabo But 

discovery had advanced to Rhapta before the writing: of the 
Peripl$sJ and to Prasum in the time of Ptolemy. By com¬ 
paring tliis progress of knowledge, it seems as well ascertained 
that the author of the Periplhs is prior to Ptolemy, as that he 
is posterior to Strabo. 


AiriAAOS MIKPOS, AiriAAOS MErA2, THE LITTLE COAST, THE GREAT 

COAST. 

XVI. We come now to the last two divisions of this naviga¬ 
tion. The first distinguished by a course of six days, and the 
latter by one of seven. Six days are attributed to a tract called 
the Little Coast and the Great, on which not a name occurs, 
neither is there an anchorage noticed, or the least trace of 
commerce to be found. We are not without means, however, 
to arrange these respective courses, as during the last division 
of seven days a river is specified at each anchorage, and we can 
discover precisely the part of the coast where these streams 
begin to make their appearance. The intermediate space, 
therefore, between Cape Baxas and this point must be attri- 

TeXetJraiov t?.; rxvrw to from Egypt went only to Ptoletnais Th&ron, 

Not* Strab. lib. xvi. p. 774. « The they passed the straits in the time of Artemi- 

«< Southern Horn is the last promontory on d6rus* 

“ this coast.” But the Southern Horn of "AM* rU N&Xo* another Nile=Nilo-Ptolem 5 on/ 
Strabo is not the same as Ptolemy’s, as he Daphnus =Daphnona. 

mentions it in one place as next but one to Libanotrophus prom.—Akannai ? 

Mount Elephant, and in that case it would be Aromatophori = Aromata ? 

Aromata ; he has the names of several places The mention of several rivers also with Mount 
from Artemidorus, correspondent in some sort Elephant, &c. &c\ proves the existence of a 
with those of the Periplus, which prove, that trade here, and some knowledge of the coast, 
if in the time of Agatharchides the vessels but it is not distinct. 
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buted to the Little and the Great Coast; and the termination 
of it may be fixed either at Magadasho or at the modem 
Brava, which corresponds in some degree with the Essina of 
Ptolemy. Essina he places under the Line, and Brava is only 
one degree to the north of it; and though little is to be built 
upon his latitudes, it is remarkable, that bis error is greatest 
at the commencement of the coast, and diminishes in its pro¬ 
gress to the south. At Gardefan it is near six degrees, at Cape 
Baxas it is little more than two, and at Brava it may, by pro¬ 
portion, be diminished to one. - 

But there is another method of reducing our conjectures to 
certainty; which is, by taking a proportion of six to seven; in 
which case, if we fix the termination of the six days' sail at 
Magadasho, the conclusion of the remaining seven coincides 
sufficiently with Mombaca, the correspondence of which will 
be established by a variety of deductions, so as hardly to leave 
a doubt upon the arrangement. 

Within the space which is allotted to this Little and Great 
Coast, amounting nearly to five degrees of latitude, we find 
only one place noticed on our modern charts, which is Maga¬ 
dasho t3 °. I dare not say that this has any relation to the Megas a ‘ 3 * 
of the Greeks, but I recommend it to the inquiries of the 
Orientalists; for Ma and Maba signify great in the Sanskreet 
and Malay, and in this sense most probably enter into the com¬ 
position of Madagascar in the neighbourhood. Of Maga¬ 
dasho 131 more will be said hereafter; but as it does not fall 

430 This name is written Macdoscho and a resemblance of sound ; but it is very possible 
Mocadessou by the Arabick authors, Maga- that Magadasho is of a much later date, 
doxo and Mogadoxo in the charts * 3 * The river at Magadasho is styled Nil-de* 

'Aiyic&cx; MPTAS. I do not suppose that Mocadessou by the Arabs. Lobo. Second 
the Greeks translated, but that they caught at Dissertation, ed. Lc Grande. 


under the observation of the PeripJCts, nor any place to repre¬ 
sent it, we may presume that no commerce of importance de¬ 
tained the merchants who traded to Rhaptum, and who an¬ 
chored only on this part of the coast at such roads as suited 
their convenience; except in the existence of this place, our 
modern charts are as barren as the PeripKts; even in the 
absence of information there is a resemblance and correspond¬ 
ence; and as the following division is characterized by seven 
rivers, which are actually found upon the coast at present, 
there cannot be an error of any great consequence in assuming 
Essiua for Brava 233 , and terminating the Great Coast of the 
Peripl&s at the same place. 


SERAPION, NIKON, THE SEVEN ANCHORAGES AT SEVEN 

RIVERS. 

XVII. The division we are now to enter upon requires more 
consideration, as we are approaching to the limits of the 
journal; and more especially as I am obliged to dissent from 
d’Anville, which L always do with diffidence, and which I never 
do without compulsion, or from the imperious necessity of the 
circumstances described. These seven rivers, or even a greater 
number, cannot be a fiction. They may be seen in Bertho- 

Stuckius mentions Essina as the place Ariston does not seem to have gone beyond the 
where Ariston built , a temple to Neptune, as Bay of Zeyla or Gardefan, and even that is 
the boundary of his discovery, when he was conjecture. If he had reached Essina, Strabo 
sent down this coast by Ptolemy, but I have would have proceeded as far, but he stops at 
not found his authority for this assertion. Ac- the Southern Horn, See lib. xvi. p. 774. 
cording to Diodorus, (vol.i. p, 209, ed. Wes.) Salmas. Plin, ex. p. 1183. Stuckius, p. 30. 
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in d’Anville’s own map, and every good map of the 
coast ; and they are the more remarkable, because from Cape 
Gardefan to Brava, a space of more than seven hundred and 
sixty miles, no river worthy of notice is found 23S , as far as I 
can discover. Among the number o 1 these stieams must be 
comprehended the mouths of the Quilimance, or Giand Rivei 
of d'Anville; it falls into the sea not far from Melinda by 
several mouths, and in the islands formed by the division of the 
stream, or in their neighbourhood, we find Path 1 * 5 , Sio, Am- 
papa, and Lamo, obscure places, where there was some trade 
when the Portuguese first discovered this coast 237 . Here d An- 
ville places the Rhapta of Ptolemy and the Peri pi us, neglecting 
altogether the Pyral&an islands and the Mendthias of his 
author 138 , and not observing that Rhapta must be two days' sail 
to the south of the latter. My own desire is, to assume these 
spots surrounded by the divided streams of the river for the 
different roads or anchorages 239 , and to make up the number of 


*34 See sheet 26. MS. of Resserule, Brit. 
Mus. It is not pretended that the seven an¬ 
chorages can be distributed to the seven rivers, 
but there are 3even rivers or probably more, 
and the general picture of the tract is all that 
ia contended for as true. 

* 3S There are small streams noticed at Ban* 
del d’Agoa, north of Cape Baxas ; and at 
Doura an obscure stream is marked, where we 
find Bandel veijef, and at Magadasho. 

236 “ Lobo tells us, that after he left Pate, 
a he travelled along the coast, part by . sea and 
« part by land, and hath given an account of 
what he observed.” Lobo Diss. on the 
Eastern Coast of Africa, p. 222. See Lobo’s 
Voyage, p,32. and his account of Jubo. Nine 
nations between Jubo and Abyssinia always at 
war. 


337 Geog. Ancienne, vol. iii. p. 64. 

238 I sometimes think that d'Anville iif this 
has followed Marmol, who places Rhapta at a 
river near Melinda, that is, the Obii or Quili¬ 
mance, lib. x. p. 146, &c. and p. 208. 

* 39 I am enabled, from Ressende’s MS. to 
give some particulars of these islands, which 
have escaped the research of the authors of the 
M. Universal History. Lamo, Ampasa, Pate 
and Cio, lie at the different issues of the Obii or 
Quilimance, in latitude 2° T o" south. The 
government of all was in the hands of the Mo- 
hamedans, but there was a Portuguese custorn- 
house at Pate. Vasco de Gama first made the 
coast of Africa at Pat£ on his return from 
India. Ships were not suffered to touch here, 
unless the monsoon prevented them from get¬ 
ting to Mombasa. The government main* 



the seven rivers with those separate streams which occur pre¬ 
viously on the coast. The great 4+5 river which forms these 
islands is called the Obii by the Portuguese: they sailed up 
it for several days, and describe it as a magnificent stream : it 
possibly derives its origin from the south of the Abyssinian 
mountains, as the Nile* flows from the northern side, and per¬ 
haps gives rise to a geographical fable of Ptolemy and the early 
writers, who derive the source of the Nile from a lake in the 

latitude oi sixteen degrees soutn . ^ 

The two first anchorages of the seven are called Serapibn 
and Nikbn 544 , both in Ptolemy and the Peri phis; and it does 
not appear clearly from the text ol the latter, whether they 
are to be reckoned inclusive or exclusive. I have taken 
them separate in the following table of the coast, and I have 
no doubt but that they are independent of the seven anchorages. 


tained tlree thousand Moors as soldiers. Cio 
had six hundred, and was a piratical state. 
Ampa ? a had fifteen hundred, was tributary to 
the Portuguese, and much attached to the na¬ 
tion. These were divided by different branches 
of the river, but Lamo was more splendid than 
the others, had a king of its own, and fifteen 
hundred Moorish troops. It was tributary to 
Portugal, ,blit no Portuguese resided in the 
city. The trade of all these places consisted in 
dati«s, Indian corn, and provisions. 

340 It is likewise marked as .-Qj.iilirnance, 
which is said to signify a great river in the na¬ 
tive language, in which sense it is applied to 
the Obii, and to>the principal arm of the Zam- 
bese, in lat. 18° south. 

«♦* See Marmol, lib. x. p. 208. and p. I 44 - 

Barbosa, &c. 

Is this the Zebea, in Lobo Diss. on the 
Nile, p. 214. said to come from Boxa in 
Narea, and to encompass Gingiro, and then 
to run into the sea near Monbaja ? 


Ptolemy in 12° 30' o", or 13° o' o". ^ 

*13 Whatever doubt may arise about Nikon, 
from the fluctuation of orthography, there can 
be no hesitation in allowing that Serapion must 
be the name of an Egyptian, or an Egyptian 
Greek. Voyagers of this , ort frequently gave 
their names to ports first visited by them, 01 
had this honour conferred upon them by others • 
thus we have, in Strabo, the altars or ports of 
Pitholaus, Lichas, Pythangelus, Leon, and 
Charimotrus, on the coast between Mount 
Elephant and the Southern Horn. Strabo, 
lib. xvi. p. 769. et seq. from Artemiddrus. 
Cicero mentions a Serapion as a geographer 
who contradicted Eratosthenes. May he not 
have been a navigator on this coast ? of might 
not a place have been so named in honour of 
him by a navigator ? See Epist. ad Atticum, 
lib. ii. ep. 6 . 

'•u Ptolemy writes Niki and To-Nike: it is 
only a variation of orthography. 
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as there is a space between Magadasho and the mouths of the 
Obii. I could wish to assume Brava for Serapidn, though I 
have nothing to support my opinion but the mention of a pro¬ 
montory there by Ptolemy; and there is a small head-land at 
Brava, which is the Berva of A1 Edrissi. But if the two an¬ 
chorages are to be included in the number, two days’ sail, 
or an hundred miles, must be deducted from the total, a 
difference far more excusable in an ancient journal than a 
modern one. 

These names, evidently derived from the Greeks, afford no 
means of finding an equivalent for either, but in regard to the 
seven rivers arid anchorages, our evidence is complete; for the 
names of these rivejg inserted in Bertholet are, 1. Boubo; 
2. Jugo ; 3. Manb ; 4. Quiami; 5. Punta da Bagona.; 6*. Pattb; 
7. Mandaro. It is impossible not to see in this enumeration a 
correspondence with the Periplfis. There are no contiguous 
rivers in any part of the coast above, and none lower down till 
after we are past Cape Delgado ; besides this we may add, that 
they are prior to Menoothias, which must be one of the Zan- 
guebar islands, as it lies thirty miles from the coast. Between 
the limit, therefore, of Brava and Motnbapa these rivers must 
be looked for; and if found, demonstration itself cannot require 
more. The termination of this seven days' course is fixed at the 
Puralaan islands, and a place strangely named the New Canal. 
But if we suppose these islands to be those previous to Mora- 
bapa, that is, Sio, Ampapa, Pat&, and Lamo, (which are all 
situated at the mouths of the Obii, and insulated by the issues 
of that river,) their number requires five streams to enclose 
them, and d'Anville gives us six ; to these we may add a seventh 
between Brava and Sio, which he styles Bubo, and thus we 
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have the seven which the journal requires. It may be thought 
presumptuous to refer their name to a Greek origin ; but with 
a very slight alteration of the reading, the Puralian 14i islands 
are the islands of the Fiery Ocean : and a term more appropriate 
could hardly be adopted on a course which commences at the 
equator, and extends to four degrees of latitude south. Ser&- 
pidn and Nik6n have both an affinity to the Greek, and one of 
them is apparently represented by Brava, in latitude 1° north, 
immediately preceding this district of the seven rivers; Ar6- 
mata, Rhapta, and Apdkopa are all Greek likewise, and no¬ 
thing seems more consonant to reason than for a Greek to apply 
the name of the Fiery Ocean to a spot which was the centre 
of the torrid zone, and subject to the perpendicular rays of an 
equinoctial sun. The first Greek that sailed in such a climate 
would naturally conclude that he had reached the point, where 
all the ancients believed that the world was rendered unin¬ 
habitable by heat ; and the heat which he would actually ex¬ 
perience, would naturally suggest the name appropriate to such 
a sea, and the islands which it contained. This may be ima¬ 
gination, but to fny apprehension it decidedly presents the re¬ 
semblance of truth, and I have very little hesitation in assuming 
this district for the course of the seven rivers, or in styling Sio, 
Ampapa, Path, and Lamo, the islands of the Fiery Ocean, or 
the Equinoctial Islands. Ptolemy has omitted entirely the 
mention of these rivers and islands;, a cause sufficient why 
Marmol, d’Anville, and Gossellin should assume Melinda, or 
some place near it, for Rhapta. But the authority of the Peri- 
plfts is sufficient for restoring them, and from them deducing 
the real limit of the navigation. 

Marine Fire, from fire* marine, 11% fire of the sea. 
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NEW CANAL, MOMBACA. 

XVIII. The preference due to Mombapa is founded upon a 
variety of combinations. It has been noticed already, that by 
the two divisions of this tract from Apokopa [Cape Baxas] to 
the Pural&an islands, the proportion of six days’ sail to seven 
would direct us to Mombapa, and it must be observed now, that 
two hundred miles southward would carry us to one of the three 
Zanguebar islands, and another hundred miles added to this 
would conduct us to the neighbourhood of Quiloa; these, how¬ 
ever deficient, are the distances of the Peri pi As to Ilhapta, and 
at Quiloa or Cape Delgado must be fixed the limit of discovery 
in the age of the author. In treating of this limit, Quiloa will 
be generally assumed as more conspicuous, as it is a place of 
importance, and as it is the seat of an Arabian government, 
certainly more ancient than the Peri pi As itself. 

Let us now consider the title of the New Canal as applicable 
to Mombapa. Castaneda speaks of this city as seated on an 
island hard by the firm land. Osorius describes it as on a rock, 
with the sea almost surrounding it ; and almost might easily be 
reduced to nothing by a. canal. Faria calls it an island made 
by a river, which falls into the sea by two mouths. Marmol 
joins it to the continent by a causey at low water. But the 
authors 146 of the Universal History write still more pointedly: 
“ This city was once a peninsula, but hath since, been made an 

Castaneda, p. ?2. Osorius, vol. i. p. 60. French ed. Universal History, vol. xii. p. 341. 
Faria, vol. i. p. 4. Marmol, lib. x. p. 150. Oct. ed. 
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“ island, by cutting a canal through the isthmus/" May we 
not suppose that either the natives or Arabian settlers might 
have adopted the same means of security, in the age of the 
Periplfis ? and does not the name of the New Canal, in such a 
situation, imply fortification rather than facility of commerce ? 
The proof of this is impossible, but every probability is in fa¬ 
vour of the supposition, that we may place this anchorage at 
Mombapa. 


RHAPTA 


XIX. The passage from Mombapa to Rhapta was made by 
two courses, consisting of a day and night each, equal to two 
thousand stadia, ending at an island thirty miles from the coast; 
and two others of a day each, amounting to one thousand. 
This mart obtained its name among the navigators, who were 
Greeks, from the word which signifies to sew, and was 

applied to this place because they found here vessels not built 
like their own, but small, and raised from a bottom of a single 
piece, by the addition of planks which were sewed together 147 
[with the fibres of the cocoa], and which had their bottoms 
paid with some of the odoriferous resins of the country. Is it not 
one of the most extraordinary facts in the history of navigation, 
that this peculiarity should be one of the first objects which 
attracted the admiration of the Portuguese.upon their reaching 
the same coast, at the distance of almost fifteen centuries ? 
They saw them first at Mosainbique, where they were called 
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Almeidas 14S , but the principal notice of them in most of their 
writers is generally stated at Quiloa, the very spot which we 
have supposed to receive its name from vessels of the same 
construction. 

“ The inhabitants here are men of the tallest stature and the 
“ greatest bulk 249 , and the port by prescriptive right is subject 
“ to the sovereign of Maphartis 1S °, which is in Yemen, lying 
between Moosa and the straits 151 ; but the customs are 
“ farmed 151 by the merchants of Moosa,. and collected by 
45 them. They have many ships themselves employed in the 
trade, on board of which they have Arabian commanders 
« and factors employing such only as have experience of the 

The Germs, Dows, and Trankies of the the reign of Claudius.—To this I answer,, that 
Arabs ail partake of this construction ; and if the Romans never had any province at all in 
the Periplfts had made no mention of the this part of Arabia. They ravaged tbe coast, 
Arabian influence at this port, we might have it is true, as they razed Aden, and they col- 
discovered it by this circumstance. Did any lected a tribute as early as the reign of Clan* 
African ever build even a Germe, or arrive at dius, as appears by the account of Plokamus’s 
knowledge sufficient to navigate it ? The frecdman, and so did the Portuguese upon 
author, htfwever, certainly intends to distin- several coasts where they had not an inch of 
guish between the vessels used by the Arabs territory j but the Romans never had a pro- 
settled here, and those which came from vince on this part of the coast of the Red Sea, 
Arabia j the former only are called Rhapta, or on the ocean. If they had an Arabia prima 
the latter [l^oAxwc] trading vessels. and secunda, these must have been in Petr&i, 

349 A circumstance noticed also by Captain 8 ° ut ^ °* J or( 3 an. It h f° r this reason, I think, 
Beaulieu near Cape Gardefan. that nPnTHS has no relation to a Latin term, 

Nt/ubfrxt it ocvrny Kara, t* iwcuoy ufxuiov hut belongs to \ emen, the Jirst and principal 
vTrMrlirru&av vn 0 x<n\i[x tSs Tgolrw ymjxnw (read 8 * a te Arabia Felix, the king of which was 
Xtyoptm.) A ^ccSlug 0 MoQccfetrw Tv^awof, Charibael, with whom the Romans always 

What is meant by rif nPftTHZ ytwpim treated, and Maphar or Mopharites appears 

Ciccft I dare not pronounce. Dodwcll sup- to be a territory under that division. See 
poses it to relate to the Roman custom of Periplus, p. 1 3. 

dividing provinces according to their proximity 251 It is a tract in Arabia mentioned next to. 
or date of conquest, as Arabia prima, Arabia Moosa, the capital of which is Saue. 
secunda : and he .observes justly, that this style 353 uvrjy 

belongs to a later age than what I assume, i. c. 353 
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country, or have contracted marriages with the natives, who 
** understand the language, and have experience of the navi- 
“ gation.” This mixture of Arabs, Mestizos, and Negroes 
presents a picture perfectly similar to that seen by the Portu¬ 
guese upon their first arrival; and except that another race of 
Arabs, of another religion, had succeeded in the place of their 
more barbarous ancestors, and had carried their commerce to 
a greater extent, the resemblance is complete. 

One circumstance, however, is worthy of still farther notice*, 
which is, that the influence of the Arabs was divided between 
two separate powers ; for Maphartis was subject to Khol&bus, 
and Moosa to Kharib&el. This division of interests is con¬ 
sistent with the manners of the Arabs. At Judda, the customs 
were divided between the Soldan of Egypt and the Imaum, in 
the sixteenth century ; and at Adhab, on the African side of 
the Red Sea, where the pilgrims embarked for Judda, the re¬ 
venue was shared between the King of Bega and the Soldan 154 
of Egypt. Something similar is mentioned in the Periplfts at 
Socotra. So constant are Arabian manners in all ages, and so 
easy is it for an Arab to yield to necessity, or fly to resistance, 
as it suits his convenience or emolument. 

The Imports at Rhapta are, 

A iy%n Trgorjyvptm y TOTrntui net- Javelins, more especially such 

Tcctrxevoitypivy iv as are actually the manufac¬ 

ture of Moosa. 

neXuKJ«. Hatchets or bills. 

' 154 A 1 Edrissi, p. 44. 
z 2 
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’Ovij TtOi, 

AtQtag'TuXyg TrXtmot yivvj. 


Knives 255 . 

Awls. 

Crown glass of various sorts. 


And to these commodities we must by no means omit to add 
a store of corn and wine carried out by the traders, not for 
sale, but for the purpose of entertainment, and ingratiating 
themselves with the natives. This is so truly consonant with 
the modern system of carrying out spirits to America, and the 
toast of Africa, that the resemblance should by no means be 
suppressed. 

The Exports are, 

’$xtyets nXetro;, %<nrov Yt tS A$v- Ivory in great quantity, but of 

inferior quality to that ob¬ 
tained at Adooli from Abys¬ 
sinia. 

Rhinoceros, the hcfrn. 
Tortoise-shell of a good sort, 
but inferior to that of India. 
A shell 256 for ornament; but the 
term is highly dubious. See 
Catalogue. 


XtTiKV. 


‘PiVOKs^ug. 

XeXuvy Siatpogcg ptroi rrjv IvcfiKvjv. 
NdiV7rXtog oXiyog . 


The articles of import here are nearly the same as an African 
invoice at the present moment; and in the exports it is some 

* 5S Knives, called jambea or canjars, are Niebuhr, Fr. ed. ii. 127. 
still a great article of trade in Africa, Arabia, 456 Cowries are an article of commerce on 
and India; they are carried in the girdle, and this coast; but nothing appears to justify such 
are ornamented with silver, gold, or jewels, an interpretation, 
according to the ability of the possessor. See 
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degree of disappointment not to find gold. For as the fleets of 
•Solomon are said to have obtained gold on this coast, as well as 
the Arabs of a later age, and the Portuguese, we naturally 
look for it in a commerce which is intermediate; and the 
nearer we approach to Sof'ala the more reason there is to ex¬ 
pect it. Our present object, however, is not the trade but the 
geography. 

It has been already stated * 57 , that the measures of the Peri- 
plCts accord with the degrees of latitude between Gardafui and 
Quiloa within five miles* 5 ', a disagreement upon twenty degrees 
wholly insignificant. But if it should be thought that the mea¬ 
sure by a day’s course is too vague to support the assumption 
of Quiloa for Rhapta, it may be answered, that in a voyage 
performed both ways, with the different monsoons, and rer 
peated yearly, this estimate may be reduced almost, to a cer¬ 
tainty ; far more so at least than any courses the Greeks could 
estimate in the Mediterranean. Ptolemy's objection to this 
will be considered in its proper place : for the present it is suf¬ 
ficient to say, that the agreement of the measures is a general 
cause for presuming that Rhapta is Quiloa, strengthened more 
especially by the peculiarities of the coast coinciding with the 
detail of the journal, and all pointing to the same spot. The 
seven days’ course's terminating each at a river, cannot be ap¬ 
plicable to any tract but the coast of Melinda, comprehending 
the mouths of the Obii, and the termination of these at Mom- 
baya, which is assumed either as one of the Pyraiaan islands, 
or as a place strangely marked by the title of the New Canal. 

957 s ee Table, but if it can be reconciled within a degree, or 

*ss It is not meant to build on this ap- even two, the correspondence is extraordi* 
proximation: the charts differ considerably,, nary. 
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From this anchorage we are now to particularize the passage 
to Rhapta. The first step is a course of two thousand 2S9 stadia 
to an island which lies three hundred stadia, or thirty miles, 
from the continent; and for such an island we have our choice 
out of three, which have nearly the same offing. One of the three 
it is undoubtedly, and it is more necessary to identify this, if 
possible, because Rhapta and the termination of the voyage 
depend upon it; it is for this reason that I have reserved 
it for a separate consideration, because if satisfaction can be 
obtained on this point, it removes all objections. 


HENOOTHESI AS. 

XX. This isle is the EitenediommenootMsias of the Peri- 
plfts 160 , a term egregiously strange and corrupted, but out of 
which the commentators unanimously collect Menoothias, 
whatever may be the fate of the remaining syllables. That 
this Menoothias must be one of the Zanguebar islands is in¬ 
dubitable aei ; for the distance from the coast, of all three, 
Pemba, Zanguebar, and Monfia, affords a character which 
is indelible; a character applicable to no other island from 
Gardafui to Madagascar. Which of the three it may be, should 
not hastily be determined, but it can hardly be Pemba, which 
is the first, or most northerly, because, if the first were touched 
at, the others must have been passed, and ought to have been 

isles to answer to the Zanguebar island*, or 
Zanguebar itself; bnt it is evident the Py- 
ralaans are near the main, and these at thirty 
miles distance. 


»* Stuckius makes it only eighty miles from 
Mombasa to Zanguebar, but this cannot be 
correct. 

\*'° See Appendix, No. iii. 

Stuckius, p. 31. supposes the Pyralaan 
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noticed; neither would the distances agree, either from the 
New Canal to Pemba, or from Pemba to Rhapta. Zanguebar 
as the centre and most conspicuous naturally attracts our at¬ 
tention,, and Zanguebar is assumed by Vossius in opposition to 
Salmasius, Stuckius, and a cloud of opponents* 64 . Not that 
we must suppose Vossius prejudiced in favour of one of these 
islands more than another, but that it must be one of the three, 
and ought to be that with which the distances of the journal 
are most consistent. The journal is very precise on this head, 
it gives two hundred miles from the New Canal to Menoo- 
thias, and one hundred from Menoothias to Rhapta; marking 
at the same time the distance of the island from the main, and 
the return of the course from the island to the continent. A 
reference to the map will now shew that these measures agree 
best with the course from Mombasa to Monfia 16J . This point, 
however, it is not now necessary to determine. But before we 
proceed in our inquiry, our attention is first due to the descrip¬ 
tion of the island in the Periplhs : in this we have more charac- 
teristicks than usual, and some of them may lead hereafter to 
discover the particular island which is intended ; for it is dis¬ 
tinguished as low and woody 16 *; it is said to have rivers, to 
abound with a variety of birds, and with the mountain or land 
tortoise. It has no noxious animals, for though it produces 
crocodiles, they are harmless. The natives use the Rhapta or 

t ;V , " '' ' 

*** See Salma9. Plinian. Exerc. p. 1243. name. There can be little doubt that Zoco« 
Vossius ad Melam. Cellarius, lib. iv. c. 8, tora is a native term of the earliest date, but 
p. 163.. the Greeks turned it into Dioscorides at the 

563 Greater corrupters of foreign names first step. Possibly Monfia was made Monthia* 
than the Greeks there cannot be, and the in the same manner possibly also some affinity 
first sound that suggested, an idea to a Greek, might still be traced from the natives, 
generally led him to find a Greek name, and 96+ Low and woody are the actual terms ap- 
often to add a Greek tale of mythology to the plied by Captain Bioscll to Pemba. 
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seven vessels both for fishing and catching turtle, and they 
have likewise another method peculiar to themselves for obtain¬ 
ing the latter, by fixing baskets instead of nets at the interstices 
of the breakers 166 , through which the sea retires, when the tide 
is soina: out. These circumstances, it is probable, will enable 
some future visitor to determine which of the isles we are 
to call Menoothias; that it is one of them is demonstrable. 
There is some reason for thinking Zanguebar is not low 367 ; 
whether Monfia is so, no means of information have yet oc¬ 
curred l68 , and as to the crocodiles which do no harm, I should 
have supposed them to be the very large lizards not unfrequent 
in these latitudes, if I had not observed that the journal, when 
treating of Socotra, mentions both crocodiles and very large 
lizards which the natives eat 169 . Crocodiles will hardly be 
found in islands which cannot have rivers of any great extent 
or depth. 

After these deductions, there is every reason to conclude, 
that the Menoothias of the Periplhs is fixed indubitably at one 

a6s Barbosa notices this circumstance at the the sea. from this form I conclude it to be 
Zanguebar islands. low, which is one of the characters of Menoo- 

** 6 ITtg) II rofxkfa thias in the Periplus. But a reef-like island 

When Duarte de Ltmos invaded Zan~ does not present the idea suggested by that 
guebar in 1510, the natives fled to the moutt - journal, which seems to intimate space and ex- 
tains. Faria, vol. i. p. 158. But, perhaps, tension. Ressende indeed says it is the largest 
if low on the coast, the island may still be island of the three, and twenty-five leagues in 
called low, See the description of this island length. MS. in the Brit. Museum, p. 105. 
in Osorius, lib. ii. and from him in Stuckius, e t seq. 

in which xccrwhvfyos seems still appropriate, but Qfi9 See PeripL p. 17, virEfptysSw. 

not so raimvi. But Herodotus says the Ionians called [myfa j 

By referring to the m2ps for the form lizards by the name of crocodiles, lib. ii. Sal« 
of Monfia, it appears both in Ressende and the mas. p. 873. See also Laval’s Voyage. Har~ 
modern charts like a semicircle or horse-shoe, ris, vol. i. p. 703, At St. Augustin’s bay in 
enclosing a bay on the western side, resembling Madagascar, he says, the place was covered 
those islands in the South Seas which Cooke with an infinity of large lizards which hurt no 
describes as a reef rearing its summit above one, 
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of these two islands, the distance from the main is such as to 
suit no other upon the coast; for all the modern accounts con¬ 
cur in giving it at eight leagues, which are geographical, and 
which, compared with thirty Roman miles 270 , approach too 
nearly to admit of a dispute. This.is a point which has em¬ 
ployed so much pains to settle, because upon this depend the 
conclusion of the journal, and the limit of discovery. But let 
us next examine the course, for we have three 271 thousand 
stadia to dispose of, which amount to three hundred miles, 
while the real distance from Mombasa to Quiloa is more than 
three hundred and fifty. I cannot think that this difference 
creates a difficulty in comparing an ancient journal with 
modern precision ; and if it were allowable to assume Monfia 
for Menoothias, it would relieve the distance both ways. But 
a reference to Mr. Arrows flaith’s map of Africa has convinced 
me that Pemba lies out of the course, and is too much to the 
eastward to be noticed ; that Monfia is by no means conspi¬ 
cuous, and that Zanguebar is so prominent and obvious above 
the other two, that it might well attract the particular attention 
of navigators, and cause the others to be disregarded ; but 
however the distance from this island to Quiloa may be de¬ 
ficient, its precise offing of thirty miles from the main counter¬ 
balances all other objections. The habits of the natives are 


Sixty geographical miles Ire equal to 
seventy-five Roman. Castaneda says, ten 
leagues, p. 67. 

w I have reckoned throughout the whole 
navigation a day's sail at five hundred stadia, 
and that of a day and night at a thousand ; 
not that any measure of this sort is correct, for 
Herodotus, lib. iv. p. &M. makes a day's sail 


seven hundred stadia, and a night's sail six 
hundred, that is, thirteen hundred for the 
voxQvpszo;* If this were admitted here, 
the distance might be reconciled ; but two 
different measures are not admissible in the 
same work, however authors vary. See Wes- 
seling in loco. 
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likewise to be considered ; for their employment, their vessels, 
their trade in tortoise-shell, continue the same to the present 
day. With all these points of resemblance, surely it is impos¬ 
sible that imagination should mislead ns; and if we are not 
deceived, Zanguebar is Menoothias, and Rhapta may safely 
be assumed for Quiloa. But we are no otherwise determined 
to Quiloa, as to its present site, than as a known place, and 
from the supposition that the convenience of the spot might have 
attracted the natives or the Arabs, to fix a city here in the early 
ages as well as the later. All these cities or marts upon the coast 
were independent 271 of each other, and all under the government 
of their respective sovereigns; but the whole territory of Rhapta 
was subject to Khol&bus, the king of Maphartis in Arabia, and 
his authority was of long standing. The journal calls Rhapta the 
last 273 harbour of Az&nia, and the termination of discovery. 
The modern Ajan is bounded at Cape Baxos, or as others state, 
at the Obii, and the coast frdm thence to Cape Corrientes, 
comprehending the modern Quiloa, is styled Zanguebar; it is 
this eoast which Marco Polo calls the island*”'of Zanguebar, 
to which he gives an extent of two thousand miles, and in which 
he is not more mistaken than Ptolemy in his Menoothias, or 
in the inclination he gives this continent towards the east. 
The Peripltts fixes its own limit without monsters, prodigies, or 
anthropdphagi; a circumstance this, above all others, which 
gives reason to suppose that the author visited it himself 2 ”; for 

This is the second time these petty princes that he took his account from Arabian autho* 
are noticed in the Periplus, and manifests the rity; for the Arabs call every country an 
intention of the author to mark it as a pecu- island which they approach by sea. 
liarity of the coast. * 75 Ubi desinit cognitio, ibi fogendi incipit 

*1* tc aiXrur«<oTaroy Atycnuc. licentia. Vos. ad Melann p, 305. 

From the use of this word, it is evident 
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the marvellous usually commences where knowledge ends, and 
this author indulges the same passion as other writers, when he 
advances beyond boundary of his own knowledge in the 
east; but of this more will be said in its proper place. It has 
been our present business to consider the site assumed for 
Rhapta at Quiloa, with the several circumstances that at¬ 
tend it. 

The points of the compass remain still to be considered ; but 
this is a subject on which I have owned my incapacity, in 
former instances, to give satisfaction ; and on the present oc¬ 
casion, I had rather impute the failure to my own inability, 
than to the mistake of the author. But if I interpret 376 his lan¬ 
guage right, he says that the island lies, in respect of the New 
Canal, more than south-west, and nearly direct west. This is 
not true of any island on the coast: Zanguebar lies very nearly 
south from Mombapa, and Quiloa south-west from Zanguebar. 
I cannot reconcile this, and as I am obliged to abandon the 
ground I had taken in my former discussion of this question, 
I will not now amuse the reader with conjecture : if any solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty should occur, either to men of literature 
or professional men, 1 shall receive it with gratitude. 

At Rhapta, however, we are now arrived, and the author 
uses this title in the plural, though he confines it to a single 
place; but Ptolemy has a river Rhaptus on which Rhapta 

a?6 .... vicruv Kccmg course^ a little more than south-west... .the 

Stofvx 0 ** W irdvu t « ... island Meuoothias occurs towards the west 


direct . 

The whole passage is corrupt, but the re~ 



.... To the Pyralaan islands and the place storation of it is yet to be sought. See Dis- 
allied the New Canal, from which [with a scrtation. 
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stands, and a prpmontory Rhaptum more than a degree and a 
half farther to the south. It must be observed, that this is 
very much in harmony with the actual site 6f Quiloa, which is 
on an island in a bay at the mouth of the river Goavo 7 ”, with 
Cape Delgado at the distance of somewhat more than a degree 
to the south. D'Anville has assumed Delgado for the Prasum 
of Ptolemy, in which I should not so confidently say that he is 
mistaken, if I had not proved that he has totally neglected the 
Menoothias of the Periplfis, the very point upon which all our 
positions in the neighbourhood depend. But if the Rhapta of 
Ptolemy and the Periplfis are the same, of which there is no 
doubt, then the circumstances of Ptolemy apply to Quiloa, 
and to no other place upon the coast. In this opinion 1 am 
not singular; for Vossius SJ ’, as he agrees with me in making 
Menoothias Zanguebar, unites 179 also in allotting Rhapta to 
Quiloa. 

It is always with regret that I dissent from d’Anville, as I am 
compelled to do in the present instance; but it seems extra¬ 
ordinary, that both he and M. Gossellin should identify Zan¬ 
guebar with Menoothias, and yet not see that the Periplds 


V 1 See the Voyage of Thomas Lopez, in 
Ramusio, vol. i. p. I34. Fra. Quilloa ntiova e 
la vecchia e uno fiumo. A proof of more 
establishments than one in this neighbourhood. 

Mentithias ilia est insula quae nunc Zan¬ 
guebar appellatur, huic enim omnia conveniunt 
quae veteres de Menuthiade scribunt, non in¬ 
sulae S. Laurentii, quae plane ignota fuit 
Graecis ac Romanis, ut plenius alias ostenda- 
caus, Raptum vero promontorium cst illucl 
quod Quiloa vocatur. Vossius ap, Cellarium. 


It will be shewn hereafter in what sense Ma¬ 
dagascar was unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans. See Cellarius, lib. iv. c. 8. p. 163. 

* 79 I think it highly probable that Vossius 
had seen Livio Sanuto, 1688. He also fixes 
upon Qujloa for Rhapta ; and though I have 
seen little of his work, I was convinced by 
that little, that he is a geographer of consider¬ 
able merit and sound judgment. This work 
is in the King’a library, where I saw it by fa¬ 
vour of Mr# Barnard* 
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specifies two days* sail farther to the south. This circumstance 
appears to me absolutely conclusive against Mombaca, or any 
of the places at the mouths of the Obii, and in favour of 
Quiloa. The source of their error seems to be derived from 
Ptolemy, who drops the coast of Seven Rivers, and passes from 
Nikon to Rhapta, without notice of any intermediate step-. 

FRAStnvr.' 

XXI. If is pow to be observed, that Ptqlemyin going 
down the coast of Africa, as he has the same names with the 
Peripl&s so has he the same termination at Rhaptum ; for 
his Prasum and his Menuthias are thrown to the conclusion of 
his account of Africa, and do not appear to be collected from 
any regular journal like this before us; but to be founded upon 
the report of some voyagers who had advanced farther south, 
in the intermediate time which had elapsed between the date of 
the Periplfis and that of his own publication. But if it follows 
from this that the Periplils is prior to Ptolemy, so is there great 
reason to believe, that if he did not copy this journal as low as 
it went, it was one nearly of the same age. The hesitation with 
which he speaks of all below Rhapta proves that he had no re¬ 
gular data to proceed upon, and however he rebukes Marinus 
for error in his calculations, which, if adhered to, would have 
compelled him to carry Prasum to latitude thirty-four degrees 
south zS *, he himself has a method by no means more efficacious. 

i3 ° Africa, cap, vii, table iv* , It is a remarkable circumftance that this 

351 See Tabic, should be nearly* the latitude of the Cape of 
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Maiinus, it seems, was upon bis guard, and had reduced this 
excess to 23° 30' 0 south, or the tropick of Capricorn; but 
Ptolemy objects to this, as still too distant, and reduces Prasum 
to latitude 15° 30' south/ because, says he, the people there are 
black, and the country produces the elephant and the rhino¬ 
ceros, circumstances which occur in latitude 13° north in 
Ethiopia, and consequently ought to occur again as many de¬ 
grees south of the equator. This method of fixing a latitude is 
by no means satisfactory to Ramusio; for he tells us he was ac¬ 
quainted with a Portuguese pilot who was well read in Pto¬ 
lemy 483 , and who objected 484 very acutely, that if this ground 
were admitted, the inhabitants of Spain ought to be of the same 
colour with the Hottentots; for the straits of Gibraltar are 
nearly in the same latitude north as the Cape of Good Hope 
south. Without insisting upon this, it is evident that Ptolemy 
had no data from the journals to proceed on. But when he 
places Rbaptum in latitude 8° 25' 0" south, and Prasum in 
35° 30' south, he makes but one step of seven degrees, without 
a feature of the coast, or a circumstance intervening, which 
might enable us to judge whether the voyage had ever been 
performed or not ; except that a nation of Ethiopians or Negro 
Antbropdphagi closes the account. 

At Rhapta concludes the journal of the Periplhs, and all the 
knowledge of the ancients at Prasum. My own arrangement 
of the coast was fixed before I had seen M. GosselliiTs work on 

Good Hope, latitude 35 0 3c/ o*. See, Ptol. consulting. 

lib. i. c. 9. The whole of Marinus’s error is 083 As probably all the Portuguese pilots 
imputed to calculating distances by the day’s were in that age. 

course of a shipj and the chapter that con- 5,4 Livio Sanuto makes the same objec- 
tains this charge is highly curious, and worth tion. 
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the same subject, and much disappointment was it to find that 
our conclusions disagreed. I have now reviewed the whole 
with the most scrupulous attention, and have found no reason 
to abandon the ground on which I stood. Such additional 
proofs as I obtained, I have now inserted; and such errors as 1 
have discovered, 1 have corrected. A material one, in regal d 
to the Phalangis of Ptolemy, I was not aware of, till I found 
that M. Gossellin had ascertained its character beyond dispute. 
.Fortunately it did not interfere with the subsequent positions , 
and the acknowledgment of my mistake, in this instance, is a 
proof of my readiness to retract upon conviction. But in re¬ 
gard to my termination of the voyage at Quiloa, it is so de¬ 
cidedly fixed by the coast of Seven Rivers, by the distance of 
three thousand stadia from thence to the south, and by the 
island thirty miles from the coast, that the evidence appears to 
me incontrovertible. To these characteristicks, Ptolemy 1,5 adds 
a river at the port, a cape one degree and a half south of the 
port, with a projection of almost three degrees from the con¬ 
tinent : the whole of this answers so essentially to Quiloa, and 
Cape Delgado, and to nothing else on the whole coast, that the 
idea of misconception seems impossible. I am ready to admit 
that the number of stadia is too small, and the projection of 
the Cape too large ; still the general features of resemblance 
are so numerous and so unequivocal, that in my own opinion „ 


Longitude. 
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^5 Ptolemy, p. na, 

Latin Copy. Greek Copy. 
Rhapti fluvii Ostia, 72° o' o" 72 0 30' 

Rhapta Metropolis, . 71 0 o' o" 71° o' o" 

Rhaptum From. 73 ° 5 °' 
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they arc decisive : and I persuade myself, that my proofs will 
be admitted by all who do not expect to find the precision of 
modern geography in the longitudes of Ptolemy, or the journal 
of a merchant. 

1 shall now subjoin a Table 1 *, which will present the whole 
arrangement of the coast from Gardefan to Quiloa in one 
view, and it it does not afiord t.hfit fKitivhrtinn tr» nttiprc! irinpii 


Since the construction of this Table, I plus, as to afford the strongest reason for 

. _ jKNK& k', But 

a it ought not to be concealed, that the charac¬ 
ter attributed by Captain Biased to Pemba is 
low and woody ; the exact raMruvi xasl xaraSfv. 

IUPWI. . Wp Bp WBL. . ■HRfRipRR, >• > JJjpU the termination of 
1798. This fleet was detained for forty weeks, the voyage would not be affected by the doubt 

gard to fixing 


ou.ce uie construction at tms t able, l plus, as to afford the strongest reas 
have obtained, by favour of Mr. Dalrymple, identifying that island with Menoothias. 
the journal and charts of Captain Bissell, 
most intelligent officer, who commanded the 
Leopard, a ship of Commodore Blanket’s 
squadron, in the expedition to the Red Sea, fyo; of the Periplus 

III'' **“■* " ‘ ■ ' 

struggling against the north-east monsoon ; a which this might 1 
circumstance peculiarly favourable for settling upon any one of th< 

the hydrography of the coast. Theobserva- to the other two 5 for though they c ,vu„. 
tions likewise appear to have been taken with three degrees and an half of latitude, there is 
every advantage which could be expected from no place of consequence on the coast below the 
the most skilful officers, assisted with the best most northern point of Pemba, till we arrive 
of instruments. In Captain Bissell’s chart, at Quiloa. I still give the preference to Zan- 
Pemba is laid down in latitude 5 0 south, nearly guebar, on account of the distance 5 and am 
at 52 miles Roman from the coast; and Zan- not without hopes that stronger points of cor- 
guebar, at the anchorage, 29^. This distance respondence will be traced by future informa- 
corresponds so precisely with that of the Peri- tion. 
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Coast of AZANIA*, from Cape AROMATA to RHAFrA [and PRASUM]. 

D. prefixed, denotes D’Anville. * Points ascertained. ? Doubtful. 


To face page 184 , VoL II. 


Allowed for the difference of i° 15' o” between 
Ardmata and Tabai, where Ptolemy makes 
the difference 2° to o". 

900 


400 

3000 


Stadia of the Periplhs. 


3000 


500 

500 

3500 


PERIPLUS. 


I. Aromata 


II. Tabai. 

With two heads. Oriental Navigator. 


III. Opone - 

IV. tHe CherS ! neSC -_ Cumnt t0 «>“th. Coast trends to'the s'outh.' 

V. Apokopa the Greater ... ‘ 

n”-| »*>■'«d»...«is*»: 

VI. Little Coast - - not,ce °* change of course to the south-west. 

VII. Great Coast .... -------- 

Six days sail. -------- 

VIII. 

IX. Serapidn one days sail - [. 

X. Nikon, one days sail . ------- 

XL R °* d * *T a “ A endin « thc rynKM Islands,"". 


PTOLEMY. 


Lat. North. 



14,SCO stadia, equal to 1480 Roman miles, 
of 75 to a degree. Divide 1480 
by 75, and it produces 19 de¬ 
grees 55 miles, while the real 
distance fromGardefan to Quiloa 
is somewhat more than 20 de- 
grees : difference only y minutes. 


1. Boubo 

2. JugO - - - - 

3. Mane 

4. Quiami 

5. Punta da Bagona 

6. Patte 

7. Mandaro 

XII. Pyralaan Islands, New Cana! 

XIII. Eitenediom f , Men6othesias 

Two courses of 24 hours * each. 

XIV. Rhapta h , two days sail 


the first of w hich would correspond with 

nZJz: jZZtoitr’ and *** ** 


XV. 


Aromata - 

Panojsros Vicus, or Panon 
Opone - . 

Zengisa, Zingin 
Phafangis Mens - 
With 3 heads. Ptol. Goss. 


Apokopa 
Southern Horn 


Little Coast 
Great Coast 

Essina 
Serapion 
To Nike, Niki 


6° 


5 0 o' o" 1 
4 ° 45 ' o" / 
3 3 3°' o" ^ 
3 ° 3 °' o" > 


3° o' o" 
2 0 12' o* 


i° o' 
2 0 30' 

o° o' 
3 ° o' 
4 ° 45 ' 


o" T There is disorder in the text,^J 
o" ^ and some confusion arising > 
J from lat. N. and lat. S. J 
o" - 

o" Lat. South. - - - 

o" 


Rhapton River - 
Rhapta Metropolis of Barbaria 
Rhapton Promontory 
Menoothias - 
Prasum 1 


Head of the Nile 


7 o o' 
7° o' o' 
8° 20' 12* 

- 12° 30' o' 

- * 5 ° 30' 

o' 

X 12° 30' 


s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

o* s. 

o" S. 
o" S. 


Modern Names and Latitudes. 


* Gardcfan - 

D. 

11“ 

45 ' 0" 

Bay of Beyla. 




j * Dorfui} 




< Daffui > . - 


10° 

30' 0" 

V b Afiun J 



c Bandel Caus ? 


f 

45 ' 0" 

* Morro Cobir 

D. 

8° 

o' 0" 

* Cape Baxaa 

D. 

4 ° 

35 0" 

Shoal Cape. 



* Magadasho 

D. 

2° 

0 0" 

Brava ? Berva of A 1 Edrissi 

D. 

i° 

0' 0" 

Brava ? 




i 

f * Mouths of the Obii. 




1 Coast of Melinda 

D. 

4 ° 

10' 


but i^Uwri^TOuth to^hapta 1 ^Tb^i^ ° f the P ' ri P 16 * commence* at Gardtfan; 
Ptolemy’s Azania'i? itiknd. Pt *' ^ COaSt ° f begin* below C. Daffu,. 

¥ Ahun. Dapper, p. 403. 

Azauia. Lib. i. 0^17 1 ^Bu^th^wh^T^r l ° Zen ^ 1sa as tlie commencement of 
Rfclpta. 7 C Wholc ** B *rbaria, the capital of which is 

lould mh^’ih S t Wel !t as a F° rtand there ia a smaU 

identify it. Cr W1 ” 1 *° a d°pt this, but have no means to 

* The four last courses from the New r%—i - r»» 

tv fo , u,, .w. •“ 


f See Dissertation. 

eifSffcj. »rx wmm ^ M ^ ^ 

b« jt£sj£u f ,k ' w . 

Lame, ^ wKiciThe" foUow'eTby 2 ^'di Am P$*> ™d 

but Livio Sanuto and Vossius fix upon Quiloa. In my opinion 3 sume Melinda, 

last days determines it incontestably for Quiloa; for two davs to i T 'T ° f ,he four 
from the coast, and two days from the island back again to the main ca^' f ^'u 7 mile * 

•k«h b, ,b„ *«„«. Th , Rb— b i, tok taaa „ c „ k .bhq^lk ,h," S. 


* Mombasa 
i Pemba ? 

< * Zenzibar \ 
LMonfia \ 

* Quiloa ‘ 

* Cape Delgado 
Madagascar ? 
Mosambique ? 


D. ‘3 c 5 o'o"S. 
D. 4° 45' o" S. 
D. 6° 35' o" S. 
D. 7 0 32' o"S. 

D. 8° 10' o"S. 
k D. io° 10' o"S. 


k There is a difference between the latitudes of d'Anville and those of the Oriental 
JNavigator, but not material in such a calculation as this before us. 

1 he Prasum of Ptolemy is not in his regular catalogue of the coast of Africa, but at 
the conclusion of the book, lying in lat. 15 9 30' S. The early Portuguese pilots always 
assumed it for Mosambique. Opposite to this (ab aestivo ortu) towards the N. E. lies 
Menoothias. This may be Madagascar, but cannot be any of the Zanguebar Islands, 
or *eir latitude 13 from 4 0 45 to 7 0 32* South. By longitude, likewise, it cannot be 
ne ot the Zanguebar Islands, for they lie only 30 miles from the coast, whereas the 
Prasum of Ptolemy is in long. 8o°, and his Menoothias in 85°, that is, it is near rcQ 
rnnes trom the coast; and this is, within less than a degree, the distance between Mosam- 
ique and Madagascar. Mercator's chart is framed upon this supposition. 














































MENOOTHIAS OP PTOLEMY. 

XXII. After bringing the journal of the Periplfis to a con¬ 
clusion, it will not be foreign to the design of this work if we 
proceed to examine the Menoothias of Ptolemy. It is opposite 
to Prasum, but towards the north-east 286 , that Ptolemy has 
placed this island, and at the distance of five degrees from the 
continent; for his Prasum is in longitude 80°, and his Menoo¬ 
thias in longitude 85°. His latitude of Prasum is 15° 30' south 28T , 
his latitude of Menoothias is 12° 30 ' 0". It is from this latitude 
of 15" 30' south, that the early Portuguese universally assume 
Mosambique for Prasum; and if it were so, the Menoothias, 
five degrees to the east, can be nothing but Madagascar. Now 
it is not necessary to assert that either of these assumptions is 
correct; but, true or false, it is evident that the Menoothias of 
Ptolemy is different from that of the Periplfis. The one is op¬ 
posite to Prasum, in 12° 30' south ; the other is north of 
Hhaptum, and is in 9° south. The one is five degrees, the 
other is only thirty miles from the continent. Where Prasum 
is to be placed is an object worthy of inquiry, if there were 
data sufficient to determine it, as it is the final limit of ancient 
discovery to the south. I can point out no fitter position for it 
than Mosambique; and if the Greeks did reach that port, they 
must probably have heard of the great island. The title of 


"Ato avaro/Vow. of equal authority ) for it is not a translation, 

Latin text 15 0 . In the Voyage of but supposed to be taken from an older and 
Nearchus I had taken the longitudes and lati- better Greek copy. A learned friend cor- 
tudes from the Latin text, from a supposition reeled some of my errors by referring to the 
that it was more correct than the Greek, and Greek, and advised me to consult it more. 
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Menoothigs (which Salmasius * 88 says is still the Memithias of 
the natives) was possibly assigned to it, as the name of the 
last island known, like Thule in the north, or Cernk on the 
south, fora Cernh.is found as the 1 ini it of African knowledge 
both on the western and eastern side of the continent. Hanno, 
or at least those who followed him, finished their voyage at a 
Cernh 289 ; and Pliny, as well as Diony'sius, finds another in the 
Indian Ocean. One of the first names by which Madagascar 
was known in Europe was the Island of the Moon, possibly an 
Arabian interpretation of Men-oothias 590 ; but Marco Polo calls 
it Madaster, an appellation which it received from the navi¬ 
gators of his age, who were apparently Malays rather than 
Chinese; and to that language we should look for the etymo- 
logy of the term. 

XXIII. Let us pause at this boundary of ancient discovery, 
and examine briefly the opinions of mankind upon the subject. 
To commence with our author, nothing can be more guarded 
or u 11 assuming than his language. The ocean, he says, beyond 
Llhapta, as yet undiscovered, sweeps round with a turn to the 
west; for as it washes the shores of Ethiopia, Libya, and 

Salmasius undoubtedly does assert it, as is a term sent to Europe by Covilham, in his 
I learn from Vossius ; and the Index in voce letter to John II. king of Portugal. He says 
Madagascar refers to p. 1244. but there it is iis was the name by which the natives called 
not. I should have been glad to see. his au- it. This, as attributed to the natives, may be 
thority for Memithias. doubted ; but it is certainly the term Comr 

4S » Hanno went farther ; but in the. time used by the Arabs, as appears from A 1 Edrissi. 
of Scylax, Cerne was the limit. See Mr. Gos- Madaster, the name given by M. Polo, is more 
sellin’s Recherches, tom. i. on this subject, to likely to be the native appellation. He is 
whose opinion I do not subscribe. the first author who conveyed this name to 

=9° It is Mev not Mn», or else I should con- Europe, 
aider this as certain. The Island of the Moon 


Africa, in their inclination to the south-west, it joins at last 
with the Hesperian or . Atlantic Ocean. This notion is . con¬ 
sistent with the general sentiments of the ancients on this sub¬ 
ject; and a variety of authors, from Herddolus to Pliny, not 
only suppose the communication of the two oceans, but the 
actual performance of the voyage. If credit were due to any, 
Herddotus has the fairest pretensions’ 91 ; lie has certainly no 
intention to deceive, but was deceived himself by the vanity of 
a nation who set no narrower bounds to their geography than 
their chronology; whose kings were gods, and whose gods 
were monsters. The natural propensity of mankind to assert 
the actual performance of all tiiat is deemed possible to be per¬ 
formed, is not confined to Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. 
The problem of a north-east or north-west passage to the 
Southern Ocean has been exploded only within these twenty 
years; but while it was thought practicable, the pretenders to 
the performance of it were as bold in their assertions as the 
Egyptians of Herodotus. 

As the Argonauts sailed from the Mediterranean by the 
Pains Medtis 29 ', and the Tanais 593 into the Hyperborean 
Ocean ; or as others are said to have come from India north 
about by Tehutskoi 294 , and through the Wolga into the Caspian 
Sea and Hyrcdnia ; so in a more recent age have we an history 
of a ship called the Eternal Father 295 , commanded by Captain 
.David Melguer, a Portuguese, who in the year l6‘60 ran north 
from Japan to latitude 84°, and then shaped his course between 

,?I Haud alio fidei proniore lapsu quam ubi The Sea of Asoph and the Don. 

fak* rei gravis autor existit. Pliny, lib. v. m Strabo, xi. j* .548. "On jf Wi,, 

P' ^ 2 ' , _ _ Ilar^oxA?; rijwe. See Pliny, lib. ii. c. 67. 

Pliny did not quite think this impossible, ' m Perouse’s Voyage, vol. ii. p.193, Eng. 

lib. ii. c. 67. ed. octavo. 

n a 2 
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Spitsbergen and Greenland, by the west of Scotland and 
Ireland, till he reached Oporto. We have a Captain Vannout, 
a Dutchman, who affirms that he passed through Hudson's 
straits into the South Sea. Another Dutchman 290 who sailed 
in an open sea under the North Pole, and a John de Fuca who 
sailed from the South Sea Tnto Hudson's Bay. Campbell also 
notices Andrew Urdaneta, a friar of Mexico, who told Sal- 
vatera, a gentleman of Victoria in Spain, that he came from 
Mer del Sur (the South Sea) into Germany through a north¬ 
west passage, and pointed it out on the map of Ortelius : a 
fictidn which proves that a Spanish friar is not more worthy 
credit than a priest of Egypt. We have in Bergeron an ac¬ 
count of a similar voyage. He says, Button had it from 
Thomas de Caroles, who received it from Martin Cbacque, a 
Portuguese, and that Chacque shewed it him in a Portuguese 
book; but the book 297 could not afterwards be found. All 
these accounts have been reported and believed in their several 
ages, convicted as they now are of falsehood or impossibility, 
aqfl traced, as they may be, to error and amplification. To 
this spirit of vanity it is doubtless that we may refer the Persian 
Fable of the voyage of Scylax; the Egyptian boast of the cir¬ 
cumnavigation of Africa; the Grecian vanity concerning the 
same achievement by Eudoxus 29S and Magus 299 ; and the ig- 

r "I'illi '{'Mr Vi v"v ^ :i I§'!tlfclllff %i v ; 

*9* I suspect the voyage of Jacobus Cnoyen latitudes of the passage differ, one is in lat. 
Buschoducensis (Bois le due), mentioned by j6°, and the other in lat. 84°. See Camp. 
Mercator, through all Asia, Africa^ and the bell’s Lives of the Admirals, voL i. p. 498. 
north, to be a navigation of this sort. But Bergeron Traite des Tartares, c. 21. 
voyage, in the sense of a foreigner, does nor m 498 Those who wish to see the mendacity 


always imply navigation . See Hackluyt, 

445 * 

497 I rather think that there was such a 
book, and that it contained Melguer’s voyage, 
as Ireland is mentioned in both ; though the 

4 


* ... 
of Eudoxus, and the credulity of Posidonius 

set in their true light, may consult Strabo, 

p. 101. 

299 I am not certain whether Magus be a 
proper name or not, but he is one of the pre- 


m 


m 


* 
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norance of Pliny in carrying Hanno from Carthage to the Red 
Sea, notwithstanding his own journal was extant, which shews 

that he never passed the equator 3<M . 

Nothing 301 is more easy than to affirm the accomplishment of 
these great attempts, where an author clogs himself with neither 
circumstances Or particulars > but whenever we obtain these, as 
we do in the journal of Nearchus or the PeriplGs, we find in¬ 
deed that the ancients performed great things %ith slender 
means; but we see plainly also what they could not do. "Vie 
see, with such vessels as they had, they could neither have got 
round the Cape of Good Hope, by adhering to the coast, where 
the violence of the ocean must have been insupportable, nor 
could they have a vended this by standing out to sea, as they 
had neither the means nor the knowledge to regain the shore 
if they had lost sight of it for a single week. It does not ap¬ 
pear in the whole history of ancient navigation, that any voyage 
was performed either in the Mediterranean or on the ocean by 
any other means than coasting, except the voyages from Arabia 
and Africa to India, and back again by the Monsoons. It does 
not appear that there was any sort of embarkation known in 
the world which was fit to encounter the mountainous billows 
of the stormy Cape 30 \ History speaks of no vessels fit for the 

tenders to this circumnavigation, mentioned had used arguments not very dissimilar. Vol.ii. 
by Strabo from Posidonius, lib. i. p. 32. sent p. 47 - 

by Gelo of Syracuse, and considered as an The same report which was made to 

impostor by both. M. Polo, concerning the violence of the sea 

3 oo Campomanes places the Gorillas at St. beyond Cape Cornentes, is to be found m 
Thomas under the equator, but probably with- *almost all the Oriental writers. In the follow- 
out sufficient authority. * in g quotation we have the evidence of two. De 

30. I t was a great satisfaction to me to find fluctibus bujus mans res prorsus stupenda fiar- 
by accident, that Purchas had given his opinion rantur. Inquit A 1 Sherif A 1 Edrissi ibi fluctus 
in harmony with what is here advanced, and multiplex assurgit instar totidem roontium reci- 
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ocean but those which C:usar describes on the coast of Bre~ 
tagnj^ ; and if the Pli&iicians came to our island for tin, as¬ 
suredly it was a summer voyage. The vessels of the Medi¬ 
terranean were unfit for this service, not so much from their 
size as their built; and if it is observed that Solomon and the 
Pheniciaus traded in the Red Sea, and down* the coast of 
Africa, perhaps as low as Sofala, it must be conceded, also, 
that vessels 301 built at Ezion Geber could not be large, and that 
the danger of the voyage, as far as they proceeded, was at¬ 
tended with a terror, that perhaps nothing but the Phenician 
thirst of gain could have surmounted. Tim terror Bruce lias 
noticed with much acuteness. The prison, the straits of burial, 
the port of death, and the gate of affliction, lie remarks, are 
names given to the marts in the course of this navigation ; and 
if such was the alarm upon the mind of the seamen, when they 
visited this tract in the favourable season of the monsoon, what 


procatorum, qui fkictus nequaquam fVangitur ; 
eoque naves dcferunt.ur ad insulam Kambalah, 
qil&iin prasdicto mari sita ad A 1 Zang [Zan- 
gjueb&r] pertinet, incoke sunt Moslemi. Abul- 
fc*da, in versione Gagnicrj. MS. in Bod¬ 
leian a Bibl. 

We here learn that there were Arabs, Ma~ 
homedans, on the coast of 'Zanguebar, that 
there was a trade thither from Arabia or the 
Red Sea, and that the navigation beyond was 
unattempted on account of the mountainous 
sea. See A 1 Edrissi, p. 2S, et seq. who 
mentions beyond Sofala, Tehna where there 
is a hollow mountain, whence the waters rush 
with a tremendous ro;ar, and a magnetick rock 
which draws the nails out of ships. Some 
other places to the south are mentioned, but 
with great obscurity, as Salon, Daudema, 
Casta, Dagutta, and Ouac-Ouac, the termina* 


don of all knowledge on the coast of Africa, 
and indeed of all the geographical knowledge 
of the Arabs, p. 34 - Such is the account of 
A 1 Edrissi, who wrote anno 548, Hegira:, or 
“ 53 * about a century before M. Polo, and 
apparently about 500 years after the decline 
of the Greek and Roman commerce from 
Egypt- 

3 ° 3 Quam parvi sunt moment! et virium nul- 
iarum orientalium rnerjdionaliiirmjue navigia 
ubi nostris collata fueiiut. Cadamosto. Gty- 
nxus, p. 63. 

He is here Speaking of the ships met with 
in the East Indies, whjch sailed from the 
Moluccas to Calicut, He adds, that two 
elephants draw a ship on shore, p. 82. but 
this must be applied to the coasting vessels, 
and not such as Barthema saw at Tarnas- 
sari. '/ - y V- L’ 11 
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must it have been if they had attempted to pass Cape Corri- 
entes 304 , and had launched at once into the ocean which sur¬ 
rounds the extremity of Africa. Cape Corrientes (so called 
from the violent currents formed by the pressure of the waters 
through the narrow channel between Madagascar and the 
main 305 ,) was *he boundary of Arabian navigation when Carna 
first came upon the coast; whether the Phfhiicians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, or Romans ever reached so far may well be doubted, 
if they did, the Prasum of Marin us and Ptolemy may as pro¬ 
perly be placed there as at Mosambique, but that farther they 
did not go is certain 306 . The Arabs 307 knew the coast earlier, 
later, and longer than all of them united; they were settled 
here while the others were transient visitors, and they had the 
opportunity of observing the seasons, winds, and currents; 
and what they did not dare attempt, no nation, unless possessed 
of superior skill, power, or resources, can be supposed to have 
accomplished. 

XXIV. But from argument let us come to facts, and bold 
as the presumption may appear, it is not too bold to assert, 
that there, is no evidence of a farther progress to the south, on 
the western coast of Africa, than that of Hanno, nor on the 

504 Facile homines abstinere solent ab iis par le Midi. D’Anville, Geog. Anc. tom. iii. 
loci* unde vel nullus vel difficilis sit regresays. p. 68. 

Vossius ad Mel. p. 593. ed. Var. *•» The Arabs were so far from thinking of a 

3 ”’ Marmol describes not only the currents, communication by means of the extreme point 
but islands, shoals, and the most violent winds of Africa, that when Renapdot’s Arabs men- 
that are known. Vol. iii. p. 106. tion a Sewen ship found in the Mediterranean, 

306 Rien n’etoit si peu avere chez les an- they suppose it carried north ab^ut from China 
ciens, comme on en juge par Ptolcmee, que to the sea of Chosrs, i. e. the Caspian, and 
Je rkit qu’on faisoit de quelques navigations then by the Muscovite Ocean to the mouth of 
qui avoient tourne le continent de l’Afrique the Mediterranean. 
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eastern, than that of the Periplhs. In asserting this, if I de¬ 
tract from the authority of Her6dotus, Diodbrus, Ptolemy, 
Juba, and Pliny, it is a detraction consistent with the most 
perfect veneration of those great and illustrious authois, for 
they have all followed the reports ot others, while the author 
of the Periplfts and Hanno speak from their o*vn experience. 
It is from reports of others that we hear of a Cernh, and a 
Southern Horn, on both sides of this vast continent. These 
names were, in the respective ages the ne plus ultra of know¬ 
ledge on both sides; and whoever sailed, either from the Red 
Sea, or the Mediterranean, arrived at these points, as Colum¬ 
bus arrived at the Indies by taking a course directly opposite to 
Gama. The Southern Horn of Ptolemy, on the eastern coast, 
is in latitude 4° 50 0" north, and the extreme point of 
Africa *°Y is nearly in 35° south, making more than thirty-nine 
degrees difference; the Southern Horn of Hanno, on the 
western coast, is in latitude 7° north, making two-and-forty 
degrees from the same extremity ; but if we take both together, 
reckoning eighty-one degrees from one Southern Horn to the 
other, this is a space that Pliny reduces as it were to a point, 
and considers the junction of the Atlantick Ocean, as taking- 
place almost instantly ; Juba takes a much bolder flight, and 
reckons the commencement of the Atlantick Ocean from the 
Bay of Mosyllon, annihilating by this method, if it were pos¬ 
sible, the immense triangle of this vast continent 39 , and bring¬ 
ing his own Mauritania almost in contact with Arabia. The 
particular attention of all who are curious on this subject is re- 

' Cape Agulhas. by Js. Gronovius, it will be seen that this is a 

m £y consulting the map of Bertius in- fact, 
scrted in the Variorum edition of Pom. Mela, 
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quested to this point, for it is; upon conceptions equally er¬ 
roneous as this, that too many of the ancients supposed the 
circumnavigation of Africa as possible as the doubling of Milea 
or Lilybdum. And this supposition of the possibility produced 
t he belief of the performance. Pliny is self-evidently chargeable 
with this misconception, and Herddotus had probably no means 
of information by which he could form a judgment of the ex¬ 
tent of Africa to the south. 

It is on this ground above all others that we may assert, that 
the author of the Periplds visited Hhapta in person ; he had not 
heard of Prasum, a proof that the account of it is posterior to 
his age; he takes no notice of the circumnavigation ever having 
been accomplished, a proof that he knew nothing of Herd- 
dotus, or did not believe his report, although at the same time 
he. admits the junction of the two oceans as a fact. He says 
nothing of Cerob, which is a proof that the mistake attending 
it, commenced from the Mediterranean and not from the Red 
Sea. That the general tendency of the coast was south-west he 
saw, as far as he went; and that it continued so, lie might 
collect, from the natives or the Arabs; or lie might conclude the 
union of this sea with the Atlantick, from considering that 
converging lines must meet. But whatever source of intelli¬ 
gence he had, that he should mix nothing marvellous or extra¬ 
vagant with the termination, is a merit .'that' few of the ancient 
geographers have to boast. 

The facility with which Pliny 310 carries bis navigators round 
the world is rather magical than false ; he annihilates space, 
and sinks continents under the sea. He supposes that the 

Lib. ii. C, 67. 
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Macedonians, in the time of SeleuCus and Antioch us, sailed 
from India into the Caspian Sea, and that the whole Hyper¬ 
borean Ocean was all but explored 3U quite round to the north of 
Europe. The circumnavigation of Africa is effected with equal 
Celerity; for this was accomplished not only by Hanno 31 * from 
Gades to Arabia, and by Eudoxus from Arabia to Gades ; but 
long before EudoxUs, C£lius Antlpater bad seen a merchant 
who sailed from Gades to Ethiopia. Nothing can be so unfor¬ 
tunate as these assertions; for we have HannoV 13 own account 
to prove he never Was within Forty degrees of the cape, and 
Strabo’s authority to prove, that Eudoxus never came from 
Egypt to Gades by the ocean, but by the Mediterranean ; and 
that full as his mind was of attempting the voyage, the attempt 
if made would have commenced from Gades, could he have found 
protectors to patronize his undertaking 3, \ Of C&lius Anti pater 
we can say nothing, but if he did meet with a merchant who 
had sailed from Gades to Ethiopia, it was certainly not the 
Ethiopia south of Egypt, but that on the western coast of 
Africa. No merchant or merchant-ship could have performed 
a voyage which the greatest potentates must have attempted in 
tain. But the most extraordinary circumstance still remains, 
which is, that there is in this place no mention of Herddotus 3 ”, 


3,1 Parvoque brevius quam totus, hinc aut 
illinc septentrio eremigatus. Pliny. 

Pliny mentions the commentaries of 
Hanno, lib. v. c. i. but almost as if he had not 
*een them, and certainly as if he did not be¬ 
lieve them. 

m This is so readily admitted by common 
inquirers, that Mickle in his translation of the 
Eusiad says : u Though it is certain that Hanno 
** doubled the Cape of Good Hope,” p. 2. 

3,4 Strabo, p. id, 102. where he allows the 


voyage to India, but refuses all credit to Eu¬ 
doxus. Eucrgetes, [IId.] he says, could not 
want guides tb India, there were many m 
Egypt; which is true, so far as single persons 
and single ships had reached India. This ques¬ 
tion will be examined in Book IV.. 

315 Bruce is so full of an East India trade, 
and so fond of placing it in an early age, that 
he sees no difficulties in his way$ and he pro¬ 
ceeded so much upon hypothesis that he ne¬ 
glected history. He kpows so little of the: 
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of the voyage he attributes to the Phemicians in the reign of 
Neko. This is the more remarkable as the account of Hero¬ 
dotus has strongly the semblance of truth, while Hanno and 
Fudoxus never pretended to the honour of the achievement 
themselves, nor was it ever imputed to them by any one who 
was acquainted with their real history, their situation, object, 
or designs. 

It is with great reluctance that I controvert the testimony of 
Herddotus, for it is no light offence to question historical facts 
upon evidence of mere speculation-, It must be confessed like¬ 
wise, that the facts he gives us of this voyage, though few, are 
consistent. The shadow falling to the south, the delay of stop¬ 
ping to sow grain and reap an harvest 316 , and the space of 
three years employed in the circumnavigation, joined with the 
simplicity of the narrative, are all points so strong and con* 
vincing, that if they are insisted upon by those who believe the 
possibility of effecting the passage by the ancients, no argu¬ 
ments to the contrary, however founded upon a different 
opinion, can leave the mind without a doubt upon the ques¬ 
tion! That different opinion I confess is mine, but I wish to 
state it with all deference to the Father of History, and with 
the profession that I am still open to conviction, whenever the 
weight of evidence shall preponderate against the reasons I 
have to offer. 

I allow with Montesquieu, that the attempt commenced 
from the eastern side of the continent, presents a much greater 

voyage of Nearchus, that he makes him ter- See Bruce, vol. i. p. 456, and p. 470. quarto 
minate his expedition in the sea of Suez. I edit. 

could proceed by analogy as high as Bruce by 3,6 To this, however, it has been objected, 
hypothesis, but my object is to investigate that they would expend more provision by the 
truth by means of historical evidence alone, delay than they would gain by the crop. 

cc 2 
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facility of performance than a similar attempt from the west; 
for we now know that both the winds and currents are favour¬ 
able for keeping near the coast from the Mosambique Channel 
to the Cape.; and that after passing the Cape from the east 3 * 7 , 
the current still holds to the northward up the western coast of 
Africa. But if this was so far in their favour, still about Cape 
Verde both the wind 3 ‘* and current would become directly ad¬ 
verse ; and if they could not sail, was it possible to conduct a 
fleet by rowing round such promontories as Cape Verde, Gape 
Blanco, and Cape Boyador ? The fatigue, the danger of the 
seas, the necessity of landing for provisions, water, and relaxa¬ 
tion, the disposition of the natives, and the obstruction of 
the current for almost 20°, present such an accumulation of 
difficulties, that success in a first attempt must be deemed in¬ 
credible. That the Portuguese surmounted all this, and more, 
is true; but they proceeded with the compass and astrolabe; 
they could quit the coast at pleasure; they did not row, but 
sail; they could tack if the wind were adverse: and yet with 
all these advantages, and much better vessels, it was only by 
the experience of successive voyages, and the perseverance of 
a century, that they at last accomplished what the Ph&nicians 
performed in three years, and at the first attempt. 

But had there been no other dangers to encounter beyond 
those of the stormy Cape, Jet us consider the prodigious 3,9 sea*, 
raised by the junction of the two oceans, almost perpetually, 
and at every season of the year:, this is such, that originally the 

3 ” See Forrest on the monsoons, p. 10. 1 3. ocean. Hackluyt, vol. ii. p, 22. Tho. Lok. 

a " This wind and current is such, that a **» See Sousa, Osorius and Sir Tho,. Herr- 
voyage to Guinea is only seven weeks \ from bert, p.30* 

Guinea, twenty;, and the course far out in the 

.. ' > ' „i4jr 
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stoutest fleets of Portugal seldom passed without loss; and the 
danger is now avoided only by standing to the south . The 
latter means of safety could not have been adopted t; ,j the 
Plifinicians, they could not stand out to sea; and it they 
adhered to the coast, by all that we can now judge from 
the construction of ancient vessels, shipwreck must have been 
inevitable.::' . ■■ ■ ; ^ 

“But to omit these considerations for the present, let us ob~ 
serve, in the first place, that the actual performance of this 
voyage stands upon a single testimony, and of all the circum¬ 
navigations affirmed, this is the only one which will bear an 
argument. If it took place in the reign of Neko, Herddotus 
lived an hundred and sixty ye<irs after the fact 3 , and received 
the account from the Egyptians, That Her6dotus did receive 
tire account, must be indubitably admitted. His general vera¬ 
city is a sufficient voucher. But that the Egyptians deceived 
him is an imputation which he does not scruple to instance in 
some other 3 “ particulars, and of which we have the most un¬ 
doubted evidence at this day. If we take the date of .Nekos 
reign in 604, A.C. 313 , and allow that he was a sovereign at¬ 
tached to commerce, (as appears by his attempt to make a 
canal from the Nile to the Red Sea,) it will be readily granted 
that he must be acquainted with the navigation of that sea, and 

3»o in attempting which, several ships have irdvra rhv \cyov Mmrou in rcc vv 

fallen in with the Tee Islands so graphically Jwwrrev **©? Lib. li. p. 162. cd. Wes. 

described by the illustrious Cook. “ Let those who please receive the reports 

)U The voyage ordered by Neko is placed “ of the Egyptians as probable } but for my 
by Blair before Christ, about 604 “ own part, throughout the whole of my 

Herodotus read his history 445 “ work, I only write what I have heard from 

- « the respective reporters.” 

J 59 w His reign begins in 6;6, and ends in 

Tci'cri pr w* **' ’A»y vxrivv XryopWt 6 qi, Blair, 

T< * WMvrct, lew* V ^ 
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the commerce carried on there, and on the coast of Africa be¬ 
yond the straits by his own subjects, by the Arabians or the 
Jyrians. The Egyptians had probably the least share in thisf. 
but the trade itself is to all appearance as old as Thebes, and 
the cause of its splendour and aggrandizement. That it was 
prosecuted by Solomon 3 * 4 , Hiram, and Jehosaphat we know 
historically ; and that it was enjoyed in all ages by the Arabians 
in some form or other, there is every reason to believe from the 
commodities found in Egypt, Palestine, and Europe. These 
causes, and the testimony which Agath&rchides bears, that the 
gold mines on the coast of the Red Sea were wrought by the 
native kings of Egypt, prove that Neko might wish to extend 
his knowledge down the coast of Africa to its termination, and 
that he might consequently send a Ph&nician fleet to the south¬ 
ward For that purpose. But that they executed their commis¬ 
sion is not so readily to be admitted. Had this fleet no diffi¬ 
culties to encounter, because we read of none but the want of 
provisions? Can we suppose the Pfa&nicians so superior to the 
"Greeks in the art 315 of navigation, as to have no dread of pass¬ 
ing the greatest promontory in the world, when Nearchus and 
his officers shuddered at Mussendon, and dare not attempt 
Ilas-el~had ? Can we believe that Ph6nicians who had never 
crossed the Indian Ocean were bolder mariners than the 
Arabians, who trusted themselves to the monsoons ? and yet 
the Arabians had never ventured to try the Mosambique cur- 

Solomon died in 980, A. C. Jehosaphat 
in 889. Neko is near 300 years later. 

3MS “ The most experienced pilots, fur- 
wished with all those people [the inhabitants 
« of the islands in the Pacifick Ocean] want, 

“ in losing sight of land for two or four days, 


u do not know, and cannot determine their 
" situation. Thus it may be affirmed, that 
u the instruments of navigation of these In- 
“ diana are their own eyes, or their guess of 
u small distances/* Quiros’s Memorial. Dal* 
rymple. p, lor. 


rent, during their settlement in its neighbourhood for fourteen 
hundred years, while these PhGiicians launched into it at first 
sight ? To them the terrors 316 of the stormy cape were no 
barrier, and the promontories on the western coast of the vast 
continent no obstacle. Raise them as we please above Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabians in science, they were doubtless inferior 
in courage to them all. And whatever science we allot them., 
the smallest bark could have been conducted by the know¬ 
ledge 317 of a Portuguese pilot in greater safety, than the largest 
vessel ever fitted out ot Egypt. Som® admirers of the ancients, 
not content with supposing the execution of such a voyage, are 
willing to give them the means, by furnishing them with the 
compass, and other nautical instruments; these, it is said, were 
found in the possession of the Arabians, at the time the Por¬ 
tuguese first came into the Indian Ocean, and that they were 
afterwards met with in India and in China. The fact is true, 
but this was in the latter end of the fifteenth century, and the 
compass is said to have been known in Europe early in the 
thirteenth 318 , it had therefore passed from Italy into Egypt, 
and from Egypt to the Red Sea. But this argument, if it 
could be supported, would effectually contradict the hypothesis 
it is brought to support; for it would prove, that the Arabians 
of Mosambique, who really possessed these instruments, had 
never been enabled by them, nor ever dared, to pass southward. 
qC Corrientes in their neighbourhood, while the I h&nicians had 


3 * See the ordinary danger of the Cape he had a trade-wind all the way in his favour, 
without storm. Hackluvt, ii. ad part, with instruments and experience that place lnm 

in a very different situation from an ancient 
p. ioo. , ' 

Captain Blight passage from the Friendly navigator. ^ . 

Islands to Timor has been adduced as a proof *** Arbuthnotj p. 280 . from Faucnet and 
®f what a boat can perform and endure } but Guyot de Provence. 

a 
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actually circumnavigated the whole continent. Now, if the 
Ph6nicians had not the compass, how could they perform what 
was with difficulty performed by it ? If they had it, how hap¬ 
pened they to perform so much more by it in an early age than 
the Arabians in a later ? But this question 319 lias been set at 
rest by Niebuhr, Mickle, and Sir William Jones, who shew 
chat the Arabian 330 and Indian compass is formed from that of 
'Europe. -' * ' bao \ vC) . 

But let us now examine the text of Her6dotus. The nar¬ 
rative of this voyage is introduced in a passage where he is giving 
the limits and extent of the three continents, and here he says, 
that Neko proved Africa to be surrounded by the ocean from 
the completion of this voyage. One expects, however, to hear 
of the officer who commanded ; it was at least as great an ex¬ 
ploit as any which the fabulous navigators had achieved. Se- 
sonchdsis, the Oriental Bacchus, and Hercules, whatever might 
be the extent of their victories, peregrinations, or voyages, fell 
far short of this, and they were immortalised ; while among the 
Greeks, Jason, who sailed little more than seven hundred miles, 
was himself worshipped as a hero, and had his ship translated 
to the sphere. How happened it then that the greatest dis¬ 
covery which the world admits, should confer no honour on the 
discoverer ? The name of Sataspes still lives in the same page 
of Herodotus, whom Xerxes put to death because be attempted 


m See Renaudot upon Bergeron. Two 
Arabs. Discourse, p. 142. Sir John Char¬ 
din, ibid. 1464 

The Arabjck name for the compass 
is Bussola, evidently Italian. Concerning the 
Chinese instrument there is some obscurity. 
The Chinese themselves claim the invention 


1120 years before the Christian aera ; and 
from China some say it was brought by Marco 
Polo, but he docs not mention it himself, and 
it is therefore most probably a fiction. Ra~ 
musio, in the Discourse or Declaration pre¬ 
fixed to M. Polo, is clearly of opinion, the 
compass was unknown in India and China. 
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a similar circumnavigation in vain, from the straits ot Gades; 
and the following page celebrates 'Skulax ‘ of Garjanda who 
passed from the Indus into the Gulph of Arabia, to the point 31 
from whence the Ph^nicians had commenced their expedition. 
I have as little faith in the voyage of Skulax as in that of the 
Phenicians; but it is unjust that Darius should suffer the name 
of the inferior to survive, while Neko should totally suppress 
the fame of the superior. The great argument 333 against both 
is the total failure of all consequences whatsoever, the total 
want of all collateral evidence, and the total silence of all other 
historians but those who have copied from Herbdotus. And in 
his account the narrative closes with a sentence, which if it 
were not otherwise interpreted by his most excellent and learned 
editor, I should consider as throwing a tint of suspicion over 
the whole 3, V 

The sentence in one view seems to intimate that the Car¬ 
thaginians had circumnavigated Africa as well as the Phenicians; 
and if that be its real import, it can only allude to the voyage 


331 Larcher as strenuously maintains these 
voyages as Robertson denies them. Gosscllin 
denies them likewise, and Paolino asserts them. 
See p. 240. of his work, Italian ed. 

i3 * If Skulax were the author of the*work 
we have under his name, and performed this 
voyage from the Indus to the point where the 
Pheniciair voyage commenced, he must have 
heard of this Phenician voyage, and their cir¬ 
cumnavigation ; but he denies the possibility 
of all circumnavigation : consequently it is 
either not the same Skulax, or Skulax did not 
perform this voyage. ■ 
fp ’Et u'v £v vrdXxi 

?>•■);•!* «<fiv s'uoi wsA:* IkU^j vr U 
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en\<ov *W .if Sttabo, p. 48. If reference 
is made to ancient navigators, prior to the 
memory of man, I have no concern with them, 
whether they sailed round the continent or 
not. 

334 The passage is, Msrx i\ * icn U 

Xsyor ?$•; srh ys 0 Ts^cmoj* where Pauw 

reads 01 vXtpnsu and which Wesseling calls an 
hariolation, but adds, Carthaginienses enim 
sirnilibusdefunctos rtavigationibus, tentasse oras 
Africa Atlantico mari aspersas, de Sataspe 
nihil eos novisse. cfocii vlri cotijeclura 

habety quo sc commendety lib. iv, 298. But he 
renders it otherwise himself, and very harshly j* 
Larcher follows Wesselisg, 
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of Hanno 335 , which might have been deemed a circumnavigation 
in the age of Tlerbdotus as readily as in the age of Pliny ; and 
if so, it would invalidate the Ph&ncian account as much as the 
Carthaginian ; for if the Carthaginian voyage were false, as we 
know it is, the Phdnician .could hardly be true. 

This argument, indeed, is not to be insisted on, nor thp 
oblivion to which the name of the commander is consigned, but 
the difficulties of the voyago itself, the. want of means to sui> 
mount them, the failure of consequences, and the silence 
pf other historians, are objections not to be set aside with¬ 
out stronger evidence on the other side than has yet been 
produced. i 

But as it is not in our power to prove a negative, let us now 
examine the positive testimony of other authors in opposition to 
that of Herodotus. The author of the Peri pi (is says directly, 
that the ocean never was explored on the eastern side to the 
point of Africa. Ilanno gives no intimation of any one having 
sailed farther than himself on the western side, and Skulax 33& , 
who traces the Carthaginian commerce to Cerpb, maintains not 
only that the sea to the southward was unexplored, but that 
it was not passable 337 . The last author we shall adduce is 


335 Wesseling doubts very justly whether 

the voyage of Hanno is prior to Herodotus. 
I can affix no date to it, but am not satisfied 
with Campomanes’s date. Olym. 93. Vossius 
thinks it prior to Homer. Strabo, p. 48. speak¬ 
ing of the African voyages of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, Say8, rZv T gviKwy 

336 The work which bears his name. 

* 37 Though this is not true, yet his men¬ 
tion of the weeds which obstruct the passage is 
a circumstance which d’Anville has seized to 


prove the reality of these Carthaginian voyages 
to the south. Such weeds do occur, and do 
impede a ship’s way, if she has not rather a brisk 
wind, from 20° to 34 0 . Sargasso is a herb, re¬ 
sembling one that is found in the wells of Por¬ 
tugal, not unlike Samphire, with empty berries¬ 
like gooseberries, but less- It is found far off 
at sea, not near shore > and a ship requires a> 
good wind to get through it. Pure has, i. 7S2* 
They occur also at the mouth of the Benin* 
river, in latitude 6° north. See New Sailing; 
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Ptolemy, who certainly must have been acquainted with Hero* 
dotus, however ignorant we may suppose Hanno, Skulax, at 
the merchant of the Periplhs. And Ptolemy is so far from be-' 
lieving the report of Ncko or the Egyptians, that he not only 
supposes the voyage never performed, but renders it impos¬ 
sible ; that is, he brings round the continent of Africa unbroken 
with a sweep to the east, till he makes it join the continent of 
Asia to the eastward of ilk Golden Chersonese. 

False as this hypothesis may be, it is still a contradiction di¬ 
rect to Herodotus; for though it proves that Ptolemy was himself 
ignorant of every thing beyond Prasum, it proves likewise that 
he believed all pretensions to a progress farther south fabulous ; 
and that where all knowledge ceased lie had a right to an hy¬ 
pothesis of his own as well as others. D’Anville supposes that 
Ptolemy assumed this system from the prevailing idea among 
the ancients, that there ought to be Antipodes in the south, 
correspondent to those of the northern hemisphere. Perhaps 
also a counterbalance of continents was as favourite a notion in 
the early ages as in the modern. But however this error ori¬ 
ginated, the conclusion of d'Anville is remarkable 33 *: “ No- 
“ thing/' says lie, “ was less ascertained among the ancients, 
“ if we may judge from Ptolemy, than the account of some 
« voyages which were said to have been effected round the 
« continent of Africa by the south." And parallel to this is 


Direction for the coast of Africa, p. 64. But Compagnie des Indes, vol. i. p. 271. Weed 
even this seems too far south, as Skulax says it about Cl Verde, called Salgasso. Cette herbe 
only twelve days 1 sail from the Columns of couvre tellement la surface de l’eau qu'on a de 
Hercules to Cerne. This would ever! fall la peine a la percevoir, & les vaisse^ux ne 
short of Arguin. Hanno reckons only peuvent passer a travers que par uu vent 
days to Cerne*. fia?s* 

See also Nearchus apud Ar. in fine. See 338 Geog. Ancien. tom, iii. ,p. 68. 

Voyages qui ont servi a retablissemerit ‘de la 
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the opinion of Vossius “ Certain it is, whatever may be said 
« to the contrary, that the ancients were so far from passing 
« the Cape of Good Hope, that they never approached it." 
Both these opinions are likewise supported by Strabo 340 , who 
says, “ that all who have attempted this navigation either from 
« the Red Sea or the Straits of Gades, have returned’’ [with¬ 
out effecting their purpose]; and yet Strabo, while he asserts 
this, is as perfectly assured that A five t was circumnavigable, as 
Herbdotus. In collecting these opinions of Ptolemy, Strabo, 
Polybius, Skulax, Purchas, Gossellin, Robertson, and d’Anville, 
I feel myself supported by the greatest authorities ancient and 
modern. It is no affectation of singularity, no admiration of 
novel doctrines, no ambition to invalidate the records of his¬ 
tory, that could have induced me to question the veracity of 
Herodotus. I hold it still indubitable and unimpeached, 
wherever he speaks from knowledge, and whenever his autho¬ 
rities are sufficient; but the mendacity of Egyptian priests is 
manifest to this hour in his works. He does not himself scruple 
to attest this upon other occasions; and it ia to be lamented 
that he suffered himself to admit their evidence in the present 
instance. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the extent of'' 
Africa was as much unknown in the time of Neko as it was to 
Pomponius Mela and Juba. Pliny likewise was so destitute 
of information on this subject, as to describe the course of 
Eudoxus from the Red Sea to Gades by a line, which M. Gos- 

m Vossius ad Melam, p. 303. Polybius, Whether Asia and Africa are united in the 
lib. m. c. 38. is of the. same opinion. Ren- vicinity of Ethiopia, is a question that no ©ne 
nell Geog. Herod, p. 7 14. KxS&mq it xal has hitherto determined to a certainty. It ia 
A tri*$ ktolrk Ai Sim aWirrwm ccMrAus still a problem whether both together form on* 

v q\ td'v A*SWfe*#f &«}* continent, or whether Africa is surrounded by 

Y,fAX$ XXtffo 7T0 TE£0* Ytfufa If* X«TO 70 OWt^U the OCCafl. 
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^■ellin shews must have passed through the centre of tUe con¬ 
tinent. Some delusion of this sort made the priests think a 
circumnavigation practicable. To crown the possibility witji 
the performance was an advance which cost them little. 


PTOLEMY, 

■ . 

XXV. It has been already shewn by the table, that there is 
a general correspondence between Ptolemy and the Penplte, 
and their disagreement in particulars is not imputable to the 
authors themselves, but to the age they lived in. In that age 
the-geographer did not navigate, and the navigator had no 
science" 1 . The geographer calculated by degrees without ob¬ 
servation .f; the navigator reckoned by bis days course. o- 
dern navigators correct their dead reckoning by observe ion; 
but in the early ages science and practice had little connection . 
and yet so far from there being any charge of error or negli¬ 
gence in this,, that it is exactly the reverse. We are not to 
condemn the mistakes of Ptolemy in longitude or latitude, but 
to revere the science, which applied the phenomena of the 
heavens to the measurement of the earth. .The navigator ot 
the present hour is conducted on principles first established by 
Ptolemy. The errors of his maps can no longer mislead, while 
his principle most be of the same duration as navigation itself. 
1 call the principle Ptolemy’s, because he fixed it and brought 
it into use. Thales and Anaxagoras knew that the world was 

m, Every seaman knows that his dead that, he had no accounts to be depended on, 
reckoning amounts to nothing till it is car- fat ouotk i* t«vwW«» and therefore co- 
recteT'by observation. ' • k«ed his latitudes from smnlar productions m 

» Ptolemy, lib. i. c. 9. tells us expressly the opposite hemispheres, . 
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a sphere. Erat6sthenes drew the first parallel of latitude at 
Rhodes, and first measured a degree of a great circle upon the 
earth ; Hipparchus taught that the measurement of the heavens 
was applicable to the earth. And Didscorus and Marines 343 are 
both said by Ptolemy to have delineated maps on principles 
similar to his own; though we may judge what these were, 
when he says that Marinus had the latitude of some places and 
the longitude of others, but scarcely one position where he 
could ascertain both. But if Ptolemy objects to the method of 
Marinus, we are compelled to object to the method Ptolemy 
used to correct it; for he says, that in going down the coast of 
Africa, Marinus reckoned by the days’ course of the voyagers, 
and finding these carried Prasurn to 33° south, he shortened the 
estimate, and placed that promontory under the tropick of 
Capricorn. He then enters into a long argument to prove the 
insufficiency of this standard, and forms another for himself, by 
considering the productions of nature as similar, at equal dis¬ 
tances, on both sides the equator; a standard certainly not 
Jess vague; and yet on this ground, and no other, he fixes 
Prasurn in latitude 1.5° 30' south. Now there is a very remark¬ 
able coincidence attends the conclusion of both these geo¬ 
graphers ; for the Prasurn of Ptolemy is precisely at Mosam- 
bique, and that of Marinus at Cape Corricntes ; and it is still 
more extraordinary that Mosauibique should be the last 344 of 

. • • i' 1 4 

343 Marinus is to Ptolemy what Erftt6sthenes the history of preceding ages, and all the in* 
is to Strabo ; both of them the befit writers formation of his own time ; comparing and 
previous to their own inquiries, and therefore rectifying them as he proceeded in his own ac- 
in correcting the best of their predecessors, count. Ptol, lib. i, c. 6. 
both Strabo and Ptolemy mean to conclude all 314 There were Arabs lower down at Sofala, 
inferior geographers. Marinus was a Tyrian, but Mozambique may well be styled the last of 
and if his work had been preserved, must have their colonies, 
been of great service 5 for he had examined 
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the Arabian settlements in the following ages, and Corrientes 
the limit of their knowledge. 

Prom all the evidence 1 can collect, and all the circumstances 
I can comVmc, I find it impossible to ascertain the site of 
Prasum ws ; butl'imve no hesitation in carrying it farther to the 
south than d’Anville does, or in fixing Corrientes as the farthest 
possible boundary to all the knowledge of the ancients. The 
detail of Ptolemy goes to Rhaptum, and no farther; so far he 
had journals, and the relation of navigators to conduct him; 
beyond that, the voyage did not in its regular course extend ; 
and if single vessels had at any time been carried to Prasuro, 
by the winds and currents, it was accidental. Rut it should 
seen) that it was heard of from the natives, or the Arabs, rather 
than seen, as all circumstances and particulars end with 
lthaptum ; and the remainder consists of a single step to 
Prasum, that is, near seven degrees, without mention of a 
port, an anchorage, or a single feature of the coast. 

One thing, however, is certain, that the name of Prasum is 
familiar to Marines, who is prior to Ptolemy, and is not known 
to the author of the Peripihs. If, therefore, Ptolemy lived in 
the reign of Adrian, and we have an intervening writer between 
him and our author, we cannot err more than a very few years 
in assigning the date of the Periplhs to the latter end of the 
reign of Claudius, or the beginning of that of Nero. There is 


*** There are some coincidences so exfraor- this, their difference is still irreconcilable ; for 
dinary, and tome contradictions so strong, Marmus’s Prasum is in 23 0 south, and Pto- 
that the choice is wholly at a stand, Ptolemy lemy’s in 13 0 . Marinus's line of coast tends 
condemns Marinus for making five thousand directly to the south or south-west, Ptolemy's 
stadia, i. e. five hundred miles between Rhap- tc the east, ukq $\ oXav tS V&xtu *Ax$y« 
tum and Prasum; and yet he himself makes rr^u, p. 115. 
it seven degrees. But if they approximate in 
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a Diodorus Sami us 346 mentioned in Ptolemy from Marin us, 
who notices the course held by vessels from the Indus to the 
coast of Cambay, and from Arabia to the coast of Africa 347 . 
He asserts that in the former voyage they sailed 34? with the Bull 
in the middle 349 of the heavens, and the‘Pleiades on the 
of the main yard, in the latter that they sailed to the 


m 
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south, and the star Candbus 351 , which is there called the Horse, 
J can find no mention of this Dioddrus Samius in any other 
author; but whoever he is, if the date of his work could be 
fixed, it would go farther to ascertain the progress of the an¬ 
cients, the navigation of Ilippalus, and the account of the 
Periplfts, than any discovery I have been able to make. I 
have reasoned only from the materials before me ; and if future 
inquiry should develope Dioddrus, it is not without great 
anxiety that I must abide the issue of the discovery. 

Another circumstance highly worthy of attention is the argu¬ 
ment of Ptolemy 3S \ to invalidate the estimate of a day’s course. 
The usual estimate he states at five hundred stadia for a day, 
and a thousand for a day and night; he then mentions, from 
Marinos, a Didgenes who was one of the traders to India, and 
who, upon his return, in his second voyage, after he had made 


346 Whether Samius is a proper name or 
signifies the Samian, may be questioned. 

347 Ptolemy, lib. i, c. 9, Azania the coast 
below Cape Gardefan. 

3+8 There is something very like this in the 
Arabian way of sailing in 1440. See Nicola 
de Conti in Ramusio, ii. p. 344, 345. See also 
the Voyage de Gentil, tom. i. p. '64. Le 
lQ' nr Avril, etant a 30° 43' de latitude, et 
emiron 16 0 a Pest du Cap de Bonne Esperance, 
un quart d*heure avant le coucher de folcil, 
j’apenjus unc Etoile qui fruait la vergue du 
grand per roquet, [a star which jniver/d vn the 


yard of the top-gallant mast,] je reconnus que 
e'etoit Canopus. 

349 Mta-htPocvSvTX* 

350 fd<rw riv xe 

351 If by this it is meant that they steered 
by Canobus as a south polar star, it must have 
ltd them into great error ; fur that star is above 
37° from the south pole* It is on our English 
globes nearly in south latitude 52° 3c/ 0''; 
in Gossellin Recherche?, tom* ii. p. 39* 
51 0 22' o w . 

352 See lib. i. c. 9. 
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Ar&mata 353 , was caught by the north-east wind, and carried 
down the coast for five-and-fcwenty days, till he reached the 
lakes from whence the Nile issues 354 , that is, nearly to Ithap- 
tum 3ss ; he then adds, that Marinus mentions one Theophilus 
who frequented the coast of Az&nia, and who was carried by a 
south-west 359 wind from Rhapta to Ardniata in twenty days. 
From these facts 353 Ptolemy argues, that as five-and-twenty 
days are attributed to the shorter course, and twenty to the 
longer, there can be no stated measure of a day’s course to be 
depended on. I must own that to my conception they prove 
exactly the contrary; for though a day s course is certainly in- 


393 It may be proper to examine the rtion- 
soon upon this question. 

354 That there is a great lake inland from 
the coast of Ajan, is a report of which we 
find traces in almost all the acounts ancient 
or modern ; but where to fix it, or what it 
is, seems by no means ascertained. D'An- 
ville notices such a lake on his map of Africa, 
and conjectures that it may be the source of 
the Obii, which issues at Ampa$a and Pate. 
Ptolemy here makes it the origin of the Nile, 
and places it in io° south*, and the Nubian 
geographer carries to i<5°, which is the lati¬ 
tude of the Lake Maravi, while the source 
that Bruce visited i« in ia° north. Twc^and- 
twenty degrees is surely too great a difference 
to suppose between the head of the White 
and the Blue River: neither is it probable 
that any source of the Nile should be south of 
the mountains of Abyssinia, which Rennell 
now says are part of the great Belt that di¬ 
vides Africa ; this indeed is not impossible, as 
the Indus and the Ganges both cut the great 
Belt of Asia ; but it is highly improbable, on 
account of the vast space between. Neither 
does it make Ptolemy consistent ; for though 


d'Anville still preserves Ptolemy's sources of 
the White River in his map, and Rennell does 
not discard them. The lakes of those sources 
arc placed in 6 ° north by d'Anville, and in a 
very different longitude from Ptolemy's, while 
this lake of Ptolemy's is in io° south. And 
here d'Anviile haa a lake also, but of which he 
speaks with great uncertainty. See Ptol. lib. i. 
c. 9. But Ptolemy, in the 17th chapter, ex¬ 
pressly states that this lake is not near the 
coast but far inland. D'Anville's earliest 
notice of this lake, called Maravi, is in a map 
which he composed for Le Grande's transla¬ 
tion of Lobo, in 1728. 

355 Ptolemy says, the Promontory of Rhapta 
was a little to the south-west. 

356 The south-west monsoon. 

357 The facts are so curious that 1 have 
great pleasure in stating them to the reader, 
and proposing them to the consideration of 
any English officer who may be accidentally 
brought on this coast. I must notice also 
that Diogenes and Theophilus are both Greek* 
names; a leading proof that even under the 
Romans, this trade was chiefly in the hands of 
Egyptian Greeks. 


* The lakes in Ptolemy are from 7 0 to io° south. The sources of the Nile^in 13® south. 
VOL. IX. E E 
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definite, where winds are variable, we now know that both 
these voyagers must have been carried by the two opposite 
monsoons, and that Didgenes lost his passage by not arriving 
at Gardafui early enough to get into the Red Sea; conse¬ 
quently he was hurried 358 down to the south, and could not get 
irlto port till he was somewhere about Path or Melinda. The 
difference itself of twenty-five and twenty days is not so 
great as to insist-upon with severity, and we must likewise 
add, that" both voyages seem in consequence of surprize, and 
not the ordinary course of the navigation. Mariners do not 
now, and certainly could not formerly, reckon by an individual, 
but a general, run ; and when they are in the sweep of the trade 
winds or the monsoons, though the force of the wind is not 
perfectly or constantly equal, it is so generally subject to cal¬ 
culation, as to vary but a few days in very extensive passages. 
This sort of estimate all seamen have in such voyages, and on 
such coasts as they frequent. And those who know how nearly 
the computation of seamen approaches to the truth, will cer¬ 
tainly allow more precision in the accounts of Marinus and 
the Periplus before us, than Ptolemy is willing to concede. On 
this point we have a most remarkable coincidence to notice ; 
for as Marinus states the passage of Diogenes from Ardmata 359 
to the lakes at five-and-twenty 349 days, the Peri pi us assigns ex¬ 
actly the same number from Opdne to Rhaptum upon,a dis¬ 
tance as nearly equal as possible. The conclusion from this is 

He was carried away by the Aparktias, we should add the six days specified, lib. i. 
that is, the north-east monsoon. c. 17. the amount in Ptolemy would be 

r ,9 from Gardafui to Melinda or Pate- twenty-four days, not very different from that 

3«c The day’s course from Ar6mata to of Theophilus Diogenes, or the Periplus. 
Rhaptum amounts to eighteen in Ptolemy, with 361 From d’Affui to Quiloa. 

an omission of Op6ne; and if for this omission 
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incontrovertible; lor it has already been shewn, that the courses 
of the journal agree with the actual extent of the coast, and if 
the passage of Didgenes agrees with the day’s 4 courses, it is im¬ 
possible to admit the scepticism of Ptolemy. 

]>ut, from his rejection of the estimate, we may proceed to 
his contradiction of the facts; for in his seventeenth chapter he 
controverts the whole account of Marinus **, and as far as we 
can collect, his account was in union with the Peripl&s. The 
reasons for admitting the statement of the Periplhs are contained 
irivthe whole of the preceding pages. The reason for doubting 
I tolemy is, that his account is not consistent with his own 
detail of the coast nor consonant to the knowledge of it, 
which we have at present. He sets out with saying, that the 
merchants who trade between Arabia Felix and Ardmata, 
Az&nia, and Rhapta, give a different statement from that of 
Marinus. They mention that the course from Ardmata to 
Rhaptum is south-west; but from Rhapta to Prasum south-east. 

'I his indeed would hold good for a small bend of the coast, but 
upon the seven degrees which Ptolemy assigns to the interval, it 
is directly false; for the general inclination from Gardefan to the 
Cape of Good Hope is* south-west upon the whole; and this 
turn which he assumes to the south-east, seems only to prepare 
it for the curve he gives it all round the Antarctic Ocean. He 
then adds, that the village Pandn is next to Ardmata, and that 
Opond is six days from Pandn. If there be not a corruption of 


--- *** «v,w,uvv«im v-uaytci op. naa nor. 

ply very nearly to the Periplus. But I am p a g e II2 . 
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the text here, or a great error in our construction of it, this is 
in direct opposition to his own table as well as the PeriplCis. 
For his table gives only five minutes difference between the 
latitude of the two. He next mentions Zengisa, Mount Pha- 
langis, and the bay called Apokopa, which it requires two 
courses of twenty-four hours to pass. Then the Little Coast 
of three similar courses, and the Great Coast of five ; then two 
more to Essina, one to Serapion, and three more across a bay 
to Rhapta. Niki, be adds, lies at the commencement of this 
bay next to Ser&pion. And last of all he notices a river called 
'Rbaptum-, with a city of the same name, the metropolis of 
Barbaria, with a vast bay which must be passed to reach 
Prasum, where the sea is very shoal 3 * 4 , and round Prasum is 
the country of the Anthropophagi, Now the meaning of this 
language, if 1 understand it right, is, that at Rbaptum is the 
l ast ° se ttlement of the Arabs, and that Prasum is in the country 
of the Negroes, for so 1 interpret Anthropophagi. This is not 
expressed indeed, but is so perfectly consistent with the Peri- 
plfis that it can hardly be disputed. 

The difference that there is between this detail of the coast 
mid that of the Peripliis, will be best' seen by consulting the 
hible ; but whatever it may be, it contributes more to establish 
that, journal by its general concurrence, than it detracts from it 
by disagreement in particulars. It appeals to me, whether 
from predilection to niy author, I cannot say, that I tolemy 
had a journal before him but a worse. 1 see the correspondence 
between the two, but more consistence in the I eiSplits. I see 
likewise more circumstances in this, more characters, and more 


So also says Marcian, S&hacrcrct, p, 8. 
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intelligence, which persuades me that it is written by one who 
performed the voyage, while Ptolemy relates the report of 
others. The reasoning, therefore, which he builds on this, to 
correct Marinus, appears of less weight; for we find all the 
distances of the Periplds correspondent to the actual nature of 
the coast at present; and whatever failure there may be in the 
application of it to particulars, the leading characters, such as 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, Ras-Feel, Gardafui, Daffui, 
Cape Baxas, the Coast of Seven Rivers, and the Zanguebar 
Islands, are so clear and manifest, that the outline may be con¬ 
sidered as perfect, whatever error there may be in the filling 
up. To my own mind the evidence is complete; but every 
author who compiles from the labours of others, without visit¬ 
ing the countries of which lie treats, must subject the specula¬ 
tions of the closet to the determination of navigators on the 
spot. lo this lav/ 1 submit my inquiries most chearfullv, 
soliciting information without fear of the result, and ready to 
stand corrected by every intelligent officer who will make this 
wotk the companion of his voyage. One farther observation is 
all that remains in this part of my discussion, which is, the pe¬ 
culiarity that Prasum, signifying Green, should point out a 
green cape for the termination of ancient knowledge on the 
eastern side of the vast continent of Africa, while another Green 
Cape (Cape Verd) should have been for some years the boun¬ 
dary of modern navigation on the western side. If I am not 
mistaken, Cape Verde has its name from its verdant appearance 
when first seen by the Portuguese; otherwise it might have 
been thought that those who first reached it had annihilated the 
great triangle like Juba and Pliny, and thought they bad ar- 
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rived at the Green Cape 365 of the ancients. This will not ap¬ 
pear an idle observation to those who are conversant with the 
ancient geographers, and who know that they found, as already 
noticed, a Western Horn and Gernb 365 on both sides the con¬ 
tinent, and a Thule from the Orkneys to the Pole. But there 
is another view in mentioning it, which is, that some future 
navigator, with this clue to direct him, may, when he is going 
up the Mosambique passage, still find some characteristick 
greenness, either in the colour of the sea, or on the continent, 
which may enable him to point out the Prasum of the ancients. 
This is a point I am not, able to ascertain to my own satisfac¬ 
tion, but it cannot be farther south than Corrientes, nor farther 
north than Quiloa or the Zanguebar Islands. English ships 
generally leave the coast before they are so far north, but acci¬ 
dent may carry some curious observer to the spot, which he 
may recognize, by knowing previously where he is to search, 

and what lie is to search for. 

<1 ' ' 

DISCOVERIES 347 OF THE ^PORTUGUESE. 

XXVI; "With vessels of the most perfect construction to 
encounter all the dangers of the sea, with instruments of all 

365 Hgaerov signifies a Leek, but it is also 367 There are two strange particulars in A1 
used for a sea weed of the same colour, and Edrissi : the first, of gold thrown up by the 
may possibly allude to such weeds found in sea in a storm at. Lisbon ; the second, of eight 
this sea. men, all related, who set out upon an expedi« 

v ' ,b Cerne is evidently an eastern isle in Ly- ^ tion of discovery on the Dari Sea, Mare Tene- 
cophron, Lin. 18, where Aurora leaves Titho- ' brosum, u e. the Atlantick. They went first 
nus on his eastern couch at Cerne. But see west, and then south* and at last reached 
Dionys. Perieg* Eustath. ad v, 218. Asfi, which seems to be in Africa, and oppo- 
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kinds to ascertain the place of the vessel, with officers equal to 
every service, not only from their intrepidity but their skill, a 
voyage performed in three years from Europe to the Red Sea, 
round such a continent as Africa, for the first time, would have 
added no small degree of lustre even to the reputation of a 
Cook : and yet such a voyage is imputed to the Phdnicians in 
an age when they had neither charts or instruments, when they 
had no vessels fit for a navigation beyond the Red Sea, or the 
limit of the monsoons. But to. judge of the difficulty of such 
an undertaking for the first time, we cannot form our estimate 
upon better grounds, than by a brief recapitulation of the 
obstacles surmounted by the Portuguese, and by observing that 
the attainment of the same object cost them almost a century, 
which the Phtkiicians are said to have reached in the short space 
of three years. 

Of the progress of this discovery it will be necessary to trace 
little more than the dates m . Prince Henry, fifth son of John 
the first, king of Portugal, took up his residence at Sagrez 36 *, 
near Cape Saint Vincent, about the year 1406 37 °. The history 
of his discoveries is familiar to every one, but, like the history 
of all others who are the favourites of mankind, it is not suffi¬ 
cient to give him his due merit, which is superlative, but it 
must be enhanced by hyperbole. It is not, true that in his day 
there was no geography but in the poets 37, ,^that he is the in- 

site to the Canary Islands. See A l Edrissi, and Alvarez in Ramusio, Bruce, Mickle’s 
pp. 72. 158. Lusiad, and Castaneda. 

A story relative to the Golden Tagus, and 365 At Reposera near Cape Saint Vincent, 
a story relative to the first navigation of the Cadamosto, p. 3. 

Atlantick, are coincidences with the history 370 The Canaries were revisited in J405. 
of Portugal very extraordinary. Galvan, in Purchas, ii. 1672. 

368 See Faria and Gsorius in init. Barbosa 3?J Bruce and Mickle. 
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ventor of the astrolabe 37 ", and the compass, or the first that 
put these instruments into the hands of mariners: but he was 
bred a mathematician, and he procured the best charts and 
best instruments the age afforded. He improved upon or 
corrected every one of them, and he taught 373 the application 
of them in the best manner to the commanders employed in his 
service. 

Ihis great man, with one object always in his mind, distracted 
by no other cares of the world, never married ” 4 , never incon¬ 
tinent, was determined, by his regard to religion, to subvert 
the power of the Mahomedans, and by the love of his country 
to acquire for her that trade which had enriched Venice and 
the maritime states of Italy. These were his views, and this 
was his merit. It was not accident but system that carried the 
fleets of Portugal to the East Indies, and Columbus to the 
West. When Henry first commenced his operations, Cape 
Nun, in latitude 28° 40' 0", was the limit of European know¬ 
ledge on the coast of Africa. This Cape is just beyond the 
boundary of Morocco, and the Portuguese knowledge of it was 
derived from their wars with the Moors of Barbary. Com¬ 
mencing the line of his discovery from hence, in 1418 two of 

See on the Astrolabe, note infra. 

373 I cannot help mentioning a circumstance 
which contributes much to otir national ho¬ 
nour. Pietro della Valle, who sailed both in 
English and k Portuguese ships in the East In¬ 
dies about 1620, observes that the Portu¬ 
guese masters and pilots made a mystery 
of their knowledge, whereas in the Eng¬ 
lish ships all the youths on board were sum¬ 
moned to take the observation at noon $ their 


books and calculations were then likewise cor¬ 
rected. Purchas mentions this in some in¬ 
structions given by the merchants to the com¬ 
manders they employed; and here, perhaps, 
we tnay trace a cause why the science has 
always been increasing among the English, 
and declining among the Portuguese. 

374 Cadamosto apud Grynaeum, p, l Ma¬ 
trimonii expers, adolescentiam suam mira cas- 
titate honestavit. 
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his officers reached Cape Boyador, in latitude 2$ 30' OV The 
same effort restored to geography 375 the Canaria of Pliny, or 
gave that name to the islands which retain it still, and lie be¬ 
tween Nun and Boyador. Boyador, however, was not, doubled 
till 1434. It was, says Faria, a labour of Hercules ; and it 
was not till 1442 that the discovery was advanced to Rio-del- 
Ouro 37 , under the tropick bt Cancer. This name points to the 
acquisition of gold ; and history mentions that the dust of that 
precious metal was here first offered as a ransom for some of the 
natives who had been taken prisoners. Upon the return of 
these vessels to Portugal 377 , the sight of gold produced an emo¬ 
tion much more effectual than all the exhortations of Prince 
Henry had been able to excite; a company 375 was immediatelv 
formed at Lagos, and the progress of discovery was ensured 
whether Henry had lived or died. This is the primary date to 
which we may refer that turn for adventure which sprung up in 
Europe* which pervaded all the ardent spirits in every country 
for the two succeeding centuries; and which never ceased till 
it had united the four quarters.of the globe in commercial inter¬ 
course. Henry had stood alone for almost forty years, and 
had he fallen before these few ounces of gold reached his 
country, the spirit of discovery might have perished with him. 



375 D’Anville has endeavoured to identify 379 It v 
the Canaries with the Fortunate Islands j and Diaz was 


37S It will appear hereafter that a John 
laz was one of the fir3t partners of this 


more increased, says Galvan. Purchas, ii. t h e 


the connexion formed between the discovers 
of Rio'del-Ouro and the Cape of Coot: 


from the country farther south, vol. ii. 


■ S7r Bruce observes, this must have come Hope. 
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£md his designs might have been condemned as the dreams of 
a visionary; but he lived till 1463, and in the years 1448 and 
1449 had the satisfaction to see his discoveries extended to Gap® 
Verde, (in latitude 14° 4 o 0",) to the Cape Verde islands and 
the Apords. This cape was likewise doubled, and some pro¬ 
gress is supposed to have been made as far south as the equator, 
but Cape Verde, or at farthest Rio Grande, may be considered 
as the limit of Henry's discoveries. He is deservedly cele¬ 
brated by ail writers as the reviver of navigation, and the 
great founder of that commerce which has raised the mari¬ 
time power of Europe above all the other nations in the 
World; 

1 After the death of Henry his designs languished during the 
reign of Alonzo, but the spirit of adventure was not sup¬ 
pressed. Iu 1471 the discoveries extended to Cape Gonzales 
beyond the equator, and terminated with this reign at Cape 
Saint Catherine, in latitude 2° 30' 0" south 38 °. John the second 
succeeded to the throne in 1481 ; and revived the pursuits of 
Henry with all the ardour of their author. In 1484 his fleets 
reached Congo, and penetrated to 22° south. It was in Renin 
that the first 3 * 1 account of Abyssinia was received, and nearly 
about the same time John sent out Bartholomew Diaz with 
three ships, who first circumnavigated the extreme point of 
Africa, and dispatched Covilham in search of India by Egypt 
and the Red Sea. The date of Diaz's expedition is fixed in 
I486, nearly eighty years after the commencement of Henry's 

m Mickle xxxix. from Faria, vol. i. p. 21. on the western side of Africa $ on the eastern 
See his character, p* 18. side, M. Polo had heard of it in the thirteenth 

Faria, vol, i. p. 20, 21. century* 

?' This must be understood of the report 
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plan, and the expedition of Covilham is assigned to_ :f . 

I have recapitalised these facts and dates not for the purpose 
of repeating a bis tory known to every one, but that the reader 
may compare the difficulty of prosecuting this discovery by the 
Portuguese, with the facility attributed to the attempt of the 
Phdnicians, in their three years’navigation. 

But Covilham 3,3 is a name of such importance, his history so 
extraordinary, and his account so connected with the Peripl&s, 
that to pass him in silence would be an unpardonable omission. 
John II. in the beginning of his reign had sent two friars, one 
of the order of St. Francis, and the other John of Lisbon, with 
a third who was a layman, into the East 3 % in order to discover 
India by land. These travellers went, for want of the Arabick 
language, no farther than Jerusalem. In the year I486’ or 
1487 38i , he therefore sent John Pedreio de Covilham and 
Alonso de Payva on the same service; -and after them two 
Jews, Abraham of Beja and Joseph of Lamego. As nothing 
can shew the solicitude of the king more .than these circling 
stances, so nothing can prove his penetration more than this 
choice of Covilham; he was a soldier, who had served in 
Africa; he had been after that ambassador to Morocco, and 
Lad acquired the Arabick language to perfection. In obedience 
to his sovereign he departed from Lisbon 3M , and took the route 


These dates are of consequence 3 because 
Bruce, vol. ii. p. 10S. supposes Diaz to have 
sailed in consequence of Covilham’s intelli¬ 
gence, which is directly y^itrary to the testi¬ 
mony of 1‘aria, Castaneda, Alvarez, and Mickle. 
When Covilham wrote he certainly did not 
know of Diaz’s success. 

JH3 Galled de Covilham from the name of 
his birth place. Osorius always writes John 

F F 


Petreio, Sec vol. u p. 147. 
m Castaneda, p. 2. 

I collect that Covilham entered Abys¬ 
sinia in 1488 from Alvarez in Ramusio ; for 
Alvarez says he confessed him in 1^21, thirty- 
three years after he had entered the country. 

Alvarez in Ramusio, vol. i* p. tdi* 21*7 
etseq, r y - 
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of Barcelona and Naples, and thence by Rhodes and Alex¬ 
andria to Cairo. He there joined a party of Mbgrabin 387 Ma- 
homedans, and went in their company to Tor, Suakem ' 83 , and 
Aden. At Aden he embarked for Cananor on the coast of 
Malabar, and visited Ormuz, Goa, and Calicut. He saw the 
pepper and ginger 389 , he heard of cloves and cinnamon. After 
this he returned to the coast of Africa, touched at Zeila, and 
went down the coast as low as Sofala, the last residence of the 
Arabs, and the limit of their knowledge in that age, as it had 
been in the age of the Peripl&s. The Arabs of Covil ham's age 
knew indeed that the sea tfas navigable to the south-west, as their 
earlier countrymen did when the author of the Peripltis was in 
the country, but they knew not where it ended. With this in¬ 
telligence, and what he could collect of the Island of the Moon, 
or Madagascar, he returned by Zeila, Aden, and Tor to Cairo. 
At Cairo he met the* two Jews, Abraham of Beja and Joseph 
of Lamego, by whom, he sent an account of the intelligence 
he had collected to the king, and in the letter which contained 
it, he added, 

“ That the ships which sailed down the coast of Guinea 
u might be sure of reaching the termination of the continent,. 
“ by persisting in a course to the south ; and that when they 
“ should arrive in the Eastern Ocean, their best direction must 
“ be to inquire for Sofala and the Island of the Moon." 

It is this letter above all other information which, with equal 
justice and with equal honour, assigns the theoretical discovery. 

Moors of Barbary, Western Arabs. connected circumstances do they suggest to 

,8 * Q13AQ> Sukhoi = cavcrnse. Bocharfc those who know the country, the trade, and 
k portus 'Troglodytarum. the designs of John ? Alvarez stems to write? 

389 What a x testimony do these two words what Covilhani dictated* Alvarez, p r adz- 
bear to his veracity, and what a variety, of 

3 
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to Covilham 390 as the practical to Diaz and Gama ; for Diaz 
returned witbout hearing any thing of India 39 ', though he had 
passed the cape ; and Gama did not sail till after the intelli¬ 
gence of Covilham had ratified the discovery of Diaz. 

Covilham was not to receive the reward of his services; one 
part of his commission he had not executed, which was, to visit 
Abyssinia; he returned, therefore, from Cairo to Ormuz, and 
from Orinuz once more to Aden, where he waited till he found 
the means of obtaining admission into Abyssinia. Here he was 
received with kindness, but hence he was never to return for 
in Abyssinia he was found by Alvarez 391 the almoner to the em¬ 
bassy of John de Lima,, in 1 525, who observes that the king 
had procured him a wife and assigned him lands, and that he 
was beloved by the people as much as by the sovereign. All 
this, however, had not. reconciled him to the country. He 
solicited John de Lima, arid John interceded with the king to 
suffer him to return with the embassy, but all his solicitations 
were in vain. I dwell with a melancholy pleasure on the his¬ 
tory of this fnan, (whom Alvarez describes still as a brave soldier 
and a devout Christian,) when I reflect upon what must have 
been his sentiments on hearing the success of his countrymen, 
in consequence of the discovery to which he so essentially con¬ 
tributed. They were sovereigns of the ocean from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Straits of Malacca ; he was still a prisoner 
in a country of Barbarians. 

There is a circumstance attached to the history of Covilham 
of great geographical importance, which.is- the* map or chart 

390 'phe ^ 0 j e 0 f this confirmed by de of Abyssinia* 

Bhitos. Dec. i. Liv. iii. c. $. p. 196. 39 ' Castaneda, p. 2, 

See the account of a map, p. 198. which See the work of Alvarez; j n Ranatiaky 

#eems to be collected from Marcos, the priest vol u . 
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committed to his charge by Emanuel, at that time prince 353 and 
afterwards king of Portugal, which was copied and composed 
by the licentiate Calzadilia, afterwards bishop of Viseo, a 
doctor Rodrigo, and a Jew named Moses, with great secrecy 
in the house of Peter of Alcazova. This map was put into 
Covilham’s hands, with orders to make his way, if possible, 
into Abyssinia, and discover whether there was a passage round 
the extremity of Africa, which the framers of this map asserted 
to be practicable, on the authority of some obscure information 
which they had collected. 

To the two Jews, Rodriguez and Moses, or Joseph, who 
composed this map, Mickle imputes the invention of the astro¬ 
labe ; but perhaps the word astrolabe misled him, the primary 
meaning of which was an armillary sphere. Ptolemy reduced 
this to a planisphere ; and yet the name of astrolabe continued 
till it became applied to maps like his in stereographick projec¬ 
tion. The sea astrolabe is a different instrument, for taking 
the altitude of the sun, stars, &c. it is a ring with a moveable 
index. (See Chambers’s Dictionary in voce.) This last sort of 
astrolabe is described in Chaucer’s treatise on this subject, 
which bears date 1391 : so that if Mickle means this instru¬ 
ment, it could be no invention of the Jewish doctors” 4 ; and 
that he does mean it, I refer to his own words ”V I have not 
di Barros’s work at present, but in Alvarez" 5 * I find the men¬ 
tion of .the map composed by Castadilia and the two Jews. 
Purcbas 397 speaks with much more propriety of the instrument; 

m Duca. See Castaneda, p. j, 2, 3. Al- di Barros, Dec, 1. lib. ir, c. 2. 
rarez in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 236. 996 Ramusio, vol. i. p. 2 36* 

m See Chaucer, Urry’s edition, p. 440. 3 * 7 Vol. ii. p, 8. 

Lusiad, p* 193. note P. where he cites 
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lie says the astrolabe was applied forttierly only to astronomical 
purposes, but was accommodated to the use of mariners by 
Martin Bohemus, a scholar of Regiomontanus, at the instance 
of John king of Portugal. The name of Regiomontanus was 
Muller, who took his Latin title from Koningshoven, according 
to the fashion of the day. He was born in 1436, and pub¬ 
lished the Almagest of Ptolemy, dying in 1476. M. de Murr 
doubts whether Behaim was a disciple of Muller's. The Ger¬ 
mans of that day were the best mathematicians in Europe. 
The astrolabe, as used in the voyage of Magellan, is described 
by Pigafetia in his treatise on navigation, inserted in Amoretti's 
edition, with a drawing of the instrument. 

The obscure information obtained by Casiadilia and his 
associates was possibly derived from the celebrated map of 
Venice, drawn up for Prince Henry, in the year 1459» by Fra. 
Mauro of St. Michael di Murano. This map does exhibit a 
southern termination of Africa, the knowledge of which was 
derived from the report of an Indian navigator who had passed 
it from the east, and is the same as that mentioned by Mickle 39 ®' 
from Galvan, found by Don Ferdinand, in 1526, in the monas¬ 
tery of Aleobaza, where it is said to be still preserved. 

Records of this sort, it is well known, were deposited in the 
Custody of Prince Henry and the kings of Portugal; and from 
these, instructions were given with great secrecy to officers ap¬ 
pointed to command in the prosecution of discovery. Such was 
the information that Magellan is said' to have received from a 
chart iijfthe king's own possession, drawn up by Martin Be- 


398 E, xxxiv, Introduction, 
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haim, in which the straits were laid down that Magellan after¬ 
wards explored. For this information he carried with him 
when he withdrew into Spain, on the credit of which be ob¬ 
tained the protection of Cardinal Ximenes, and the command 
of that fleet which first circumnavigated the world. 

How Martin Behaim became possessed of this knowledge is 
a question upon which the geographers are not agreed ; some 
thinking it a vain pretension set up to detract from the glory of 
Magellan, and others contending for the real existence of such 
a chart in the secret repository of the kings of Portugal. 

Dr. Robertson and M. de Mu it 599 have adopted the former 
opinion, and found it om the delineation contained in the 
Nuremberg globe formed by M. Behaim, on which there is no¬ 
thing between the Azores and Japan but the two fabulous islands 
of Antilia and St. Brandon. 

M. Otto supports the claim of M- Behaim in a memoir 
transmitted to the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia; and 
M. Charles Amoretti, who has published the voyage of Ma r 
gellan from the journal of Pigafetta preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, maintains the same opinion, grounded on 
the authority of Pigafetta himself, who sailed under Magellan 
in this expedition. 

The passage occurs at the fortieth page of the French transla¬ 
tion, nearly in the following words : “ The .sentiments of every 
“ person in the fleet [after reaching the eastern entrance of 
“ the strait] were, that it had no issue on the west; and no¬ 
thing but the confidence they had in the superior information 


U 


The memoir of M. de Murr is subjoined to the voyage of Pigafetta, published by Charles 
Amoretti of Milan, Paris, 1803 * 
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“ of the commander could have induced them to prosecute the 
“ research. But this great man, as skilful as he was coura- 
“ geous, knew that he was to seek for a passage through an 
“ obscure strait: this strait he had seen laid down in a chart 40 " 

“ of Martin dc Bolieme, a most excellent cosmographer, which 
“ was in the possession of the king of Portugal.” 

On this single passage the whole claim of M. Behaiui rests 
finally for support; for Behaira himself has left no testimony 
of his discovery, either on his globe, or in the archives of 
Nuremberg, or in his numerous letters which are still preserved. 

He does not appear to be the discoverer of the Azores, as he is 
supposed to be by many writers, but to have married the daughter 
of Job de Heurter, a Fleming, who carried a colony of his 
countrymen to those islands. The Azores were discovered in 
1431 ; Behaim was born in 1430. It is true that he resided 
many years at Fayal; and it is reported that lie made a voyage 
with James Cano in 1483, beyond the equator, which is called 
entering into another world, and is said to have been prose¬ 
cuted during more than two years. But the direction of their 
course was to the east, to Ethiopia as it is called, that is, to 

400 According to Galvan in Purchas, ii. into such a work, before that continent was 
p. 1673, Don Pedro brought home from dreamed of, is unaccountable. Galvan adds, 
Venice, as early as .1428, a map which con- that Don Henry was much assisted by it. 
tained both the Cape of Good Hope and the But even at that early period, I think, Prince 
Straits of Magellan 5 but it proves too much, Henry had much better intelligence, 
for it says the Straits of Magellan were called M. de Murr (p. 351. of his Dissertation on 
the Dragon's Tail, and the Cape of Good M. Behaim, published by Amoretti) main- 
Hope was entitled the Fore Front of Africa • tains that the two passages attributed to Sche- 
This is a different map fror* that of Fra. del, 1493, are interpolations. These passages 
Mauro, not only by its date, but because the assert the voyage of Behaim with Cano ; but 
chart in the monastery of Alcobaza is men- in the MS. of SchedePs Chronicle, they are 
tioned afterwards. If there were fictitious written in a different hand. M. de Murr con- 
maps of this sort, Behaim might have seen eludes that there is no other evidence of Be- 
one; but how America should find its way liairrPs performing this voyage. 

G G 
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Congo; and the cargo they brought home proves it, for it was 
an inferior kind of pepper, an article certainly never found in 
the neighbourhood of the Straits of Magellan. Neither is it 
possible, if Behaim did accompany Cano, that he should have 
touched upon America; for the date of his globe is 1492, and 
it contains nothing west of St. Brandon. 

But in answer to this Amoretti contends, that though it ap¬ 
pears from his globe that he knew nothing of America in 1492, 
it does not follow that he did not acquire a knowledge both of 
America and the strait which joined the Atlantick to the 
Pacifick Ocean, in the interval between 1492 and 1506, which 
is the date of his death. This is a bold supposition, where the 
assumed author of the discovery has Idft no such testimony of 
himself: a discovery second only, and perhaps equal, to the 
circumnavigation of Africa. 

Still the declaration of Pigafetta is precise, and is entitled 
to great respect. But if we refer to dates, it is possible that 
another clue may be found to develope this mystery. Colum¬ 
bus reached America in 1492, which is the exact date of the 
Nuremberg globe. M. Behaim, therefore, cannot claim any 
share in his laurels : his own voyage beyond the equator was 
in 1483, 1484, and directed to the east; he therefore did not 
discover a western continent in that expedition. Diaz passed 
the Cape of Good Hope in i486*; Gama in December 1497. 
Pinzon reached the River of Amazons in 1500, and the same 
year Brazil was first seen by Cabral. Vespucius Americus dis¬ 
covered the Terra Firma of South America in 1502. Now all 
these great discoveries, except that of Diaz, fall between the 
date of the Nuremberg globe, 1492, and the death of Behaim in 
1506; and as he was the greatest cosmographer of his age, it 
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is a supposition much better founded than that of Amoretti, 
that if M. Behaim made any chart of the new discoveries to 
the south-west, he might rationally conjecture a passage round 
the southern point of America, conformable to that round the 
southern termination of Africa. That a chart of this sort might 
be in possession of the king of Portugal, and that Magellan 401 
might have seen it, is highly probable; but doubtless the pas¬ 
sage was laid down from conjecture, as is evident from Piga- 
fetta; for he says, Magellan was determined to prosecute his 
search after it to latitude 75° 40 % had he not found it in 52°. 
Here, therefore, is an uncertainty of twenty-three degrees, and 
the existence of the Strait, he adds, was (mol to ascoso) very 
obscure, or much concealed. 

Now these circumstances could not have existed if Behaim 
had visited the southern part of America himself; for he was 
an excellent cosmographer; he was the corrector of the astro¬ 
labe 403 , and was as capable of determining a latitude as any of 
the Portuguese navigators. Had he, therefore, discovered this 
Strait himself, he never could have left it in any chart he drew, 
with an uncertainty of twenty-three degrees. But he resided* 
at Fayal from 1493 to 1506, when he returned to Lisbon, where 
he died. It is very possible that he then brought with him the 
chart that he gave to the king of Portugal, for Fayal lay in the 
track of the navigators who went to the south-west on dis~ 


401 AH those entrusted with commands, or 
sent on expeditions, by the kings of Portugal, 
were furnished with instructions from the col- 
lections made by the government j if, there¬ 
fore, Magellan was destined for such a service, 
lie would regularly have had the charts and 
documents in the king’s possession confi. 


dentially imparted to him ; and this secret he 
conveyed to the king of Spain. 

4 ” Pigafctta, p. 46, Ed. Amoretti. 

A drawing of the astrolabe, as used in 
that age by mariners, is inserted in PiVafetta, 
p. 286. 6 
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covery, from whom, it is rational to suppose, he collected the 
progress that was annually made on the coast ol South 
America; and from the trending of that coast to the south¬ 
west, he might readily imagine that it came to a point like 
Africa. This supposition admits not of proof, but is rational 
and consistent: it reconciles the testimony of Pigafetta, and 
shews us how much men of enterprise are indebted to men of 

' 4 t,.t ... • 

science and contemplation. ' ' 

Martin Behaim is not a man to be compared to Prince 
Madoc, or those bold pretenders who claimed the discovery of 
a north-east or north-west passage to the East Indies. He has 
himself never assumed any pretensions to the discredit of Ma¬ 
gellan ; and if he did frame a chart for the king of Portugal ot 
this sort, he is entitled to much praise for the sagacity of his 
conjecture, which detracts nothing from the glory of Magellan, 
but adds to his merit, as having the courage and perseverance 
to verify the fact by the test of experiment. 

The map of Fra. Mauro and the letter of Covilham both in¬ 
fluenced the success of Diaz and Gama ; but who ever thought 
it derogatory to their honour, that they proceeded to their dis- 
covery upon previous information? The union of theory and 
practice is the most solid foundation of all great achievements J 
and though it is true that more honour will accrue to the per¬ 
former of great exploits than to the theorist who matured the 
plan, it is injurious to detract from their respective merits. 
The victories of Philip and Alexander receive no diminution of 
tlicir splendour, by referring the constitution of their armies to 
the tacticks of Epaminondas. 

I have been led into this disquisition (no otherwise connected 
with my subject than as it opened another communication with 




India), in* order to shew the extreme solicitude ot the Court of 
Portugal in collecting information and concerting measures for 
the prosecution of discovery : an attention continued for a 
whole century, and an object attained at last by surmounting 
a variety of difficulties, none of which occurred to the Ph6~ 
nicians of Neko. 

It was in conformity to the same principle that Prince Henry 
obtained the map of Fra. Mauro from Venice, and other docu¬ 
ments in the sole possession of the government. From these 
the instructions 404 imparted to travellers and navigators were 
drawn up by the bishop of Viseo and the two doctors, Rodri¬ 
gues and Moses 40S , with great secrecy. A map of this sort was 
committed to Covilham, when he was dispatched into the East 
and fo Abyssinia; and Covilham is said by Bruce to have sent 
home from Cairo a map, which he had obtained from a Moor 406 
in India, in which the extreme cape of Africa was delineated. 
That the obtaining such a source of information made part of 
Covilham's instructions cannot be doubted ; but when Bruce 
adds, that this map contained not only such a cape, but all the 
cities round the coast exactly represented, it throws a doubt 
upon the whole for cities 40 ' round the coast there are none for 


404 In the instructions given to Covilham it 
was directed, di passare un di loro nell* Ethi¬ 
opia a vedere il paese del Prete Janni, et se ne 
i suoi mari fusse notitia alcuna che si posse 
passare ne maride ponente perche li detti Dot- 
tore diceveno haverne trovata non so che mc~ 
moria. Doubtless this memoir was Fra* 
Mauro’s map. 

405 Sometimes called Joseph. See De Bar- 
ras, Dec. i. lib. iv. c. 2. p, 283. ed. 1783, 
who writes Joseph. 


406 What sort of charts or maps the Arabs 
had, as fate as 1400, may be seen by the map 
of the world which I have inserted from A 1 
Edrissi in the Appendix. It is true that 
Africa has a termination in that map, but it h 
in the longitude of China, that is, it ends in 
the Mare Tencbrosum, as every continent 
must, for that sea surrounded the world. 

407 *f Howbcit there appeared unto them no 
“ towncs within this land, by reason that 
u along this coast there arc none situated./* 
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twenty degrees, either on the east or west of that great pro 
montory. That fictitious charts of this sort existed among the 
Mahomedans in the East, as well as in Europe, may be ad¬ 
mitted ; for it was a prevailing notion, in all ages, that Africa 
was circumnavigable ; and it has been already noticed, that on 
both coasts, when the voyagers reached the limit of discovery, 
the report 408 of the country was always in favour 409 of such a 
passage. The Portuguese, when they first entered Benomo 
tapa, heard of great and regular cities in that kingdom, and of 
public roads running 4 0 far v^est, and quite down to the Cape. 
It these reports were exaggerated, we may still conceive that a 
great kingdom had extended its communications to the west 
and south, as far as their caravans could find purchasers of the 
native produce ; and the ruins of great buildings fully authenti¬ 
cated, with the name of Afur, and the gold mines, have in¬ 
duced Dos Santos 4 ” and other writers, as well as Bruce, to 
place here the Ophir of Scripture, and the limits of the naviga¬ 
tion from Eziongeber. 

Mickle mentions a map found in 152b, in the monastery 
of Acobapa, said to be copied from one at Venice, which was 

Castaneda, p. 8. “ But further within there tv}v SaAaow,. Aristotle, ii 

“ be townes and villages.” Ibid. Meteor, z. cited by Wesaeling ad Diodomm, 

Castaneda says, p. 3. that Covilham set p. 23. « The Indian Ocean appears gra- 

down the names of places in the chart he car- “ dually to communicate with the Atlantick.” 
ried with him, albeit ill -written . See Bruce, <>° Ed. Barbosa in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 288, 

V6 *‘ J0 ^' . . ct seq, mentions such a road ; that it went far 

4 r e communication between the At- south may be true, but hardly to the Cape* 
lantick and Indian Ocean seems to be intimated 4 «* See Lobovs History of Abyssinia, p. 261. 
in Abulfeda (p. 5°. Gagnier's translation, French id. Dos Santos finds here all that 
MS. in the Bodleian) ; but it is so obscure, Solomon found, except peacocks and Thuk- 
that I am not certain that I comprehend it kiirn, which our translation renders peacocks, 
even in the translation. he converts into peroquets. 

m H QvAytruk futtfiv mwSrti 4,2 Introduction to the Lusiad, p, xxxiv. 
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believed to have been taken from the original of Marco Polo, 
and which, according to Ramusio 4 ' 3 , marked the Cape of Good 
Hope. But this Mickle considers as a mere report, calculated 
to derogate from the honour of Prince Henry as the author of 
the discovery. This, however, the date of the map, when it 
was found in 1526, could not affect, if it were a forgery. 

But m reality this is nothing more than the map of Fra. 
Mauro in 1459, a copy of which is said still to be preserved in 
tut monastery of Alcobaza, and the original of which is still 
at Venice. The history attending it will be found in the fourth 
Dissertation, added to the second part of this work. 

Rainusio 4 ” was mistaken in saying that this map was copied 
from that of Marco Polo's, for it certainly'does contain a ter¬ 
mination of Africa, given on the authority of an Indian pilot; 
and detracts no more from the merit of Diaz and Gama, than’ 
Martin Behaim s account derogates from the honour of Ma¬ 
gellan. 

Maico Polo himself was too wise and too faithful a traveller 
to assert the existence of a cape which was still undiscovered. 

, h r l r*’ a " d WC Gnd his lan S" a S e "> P«*ct harmony 
with that of Skulax and the Periphls 4IS . “ Beyond the islands 

“ of Madastar and Zanzibar," says he, “ there is no farther 
“ uav, § atlou southward, because the sea runs there with great 


41 ’ See Renaudot, Two Arabians, p. 31. 
Purchas, ii. p. 1672. 

4.4 See Ramusio, vol. ii. Dichiaratione, 
p. 17. 

4.5 The reading of this passage in Ramusio 
is very different from that of Bergeron; but 
both agree in stating the impetuosity of the 
current to the south. I have followed Ra¬ 
musio, as I always do in preference to other 
translators. Vol. ii. M, Polo, lib. iii, c. 35. 


Bergeron, cap. 39. For the character of M. 
Polo, see Schikard Tarich, p. 183. M. 
Polus Venetus minime vanus author cujtis nar- 
rata pridem incredibilia quotidie magis ma- 
gisque verificantur. The Tarich likewise con¬ 
tains an account of the Oriental produce, 
found in the palace of the kings of Persia,, 
upon the Mahomedan conquest of that 
country. 
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“ velocity to the south, so that it would be impossible for any 
“ vessel to return.” Now here it is to be observed, that M. 
Polo 416 himself confesses that his information, in regard to the 
islands of the Indian Ocean, was obtained from the native 
pilots and mariners; and, this is the reason why he calls the 
continent of Africa the island of Zanzibar, and gives it an ex¬ 
tent of two thousand miles. Whatever error there may be in 
this, his mention of the current between Madagascar and the 
continent is an illustrious truth, the more remarkable as M. 
Polo was never on this coast himself, but the source of his in¬ 
formation was genuine and authentic. The reason also assigned 
for not passing to the south, though it was known that there 
were [lands or] islands in that quarter, is the same which the 
Arabs of Sofala and Mosariibique gave to the Portuguese at 
their first arrival on the coast. The whole of this is consistent 
with the received opinions of the Greeks and Arabs, whose 
knowledge in the early ages terminated at Prasuin ; and the 
current of the Mosambique channel appears to have been an 
insuperable barrier to all navigators except the PhSnicians. 

The travels of M. Polo were a work that had evidently been 
consulted by Prince Henry and the kings of Portugal ; and the 
first edition of it from the press was at Lisbon, and as early 
as 1502, only four years after the voyage of Gama. But the 
use that had been previously made of it is manifest from the 
instructions given to Covilkim, which were derived from this 
and other journals 4,T of the same kind, in which the countries 
he was directed to visit were all noticed. Antecedent to this 

IS. C. a;, was » n India between 1420 and 1440, and his 

41; Xhc journal of Nicola di Conti was pub- work is highly interesting and curious. It is 
lishcd with that of M. Polo, at Lisbon. He inserted in Ramusio’s, and similar collections. 



publication the work was only in manuscript, but of this there 
were said to be three copies : the original in Italian, dictated 
by the author himself, when he was in prison at. Genoa ; and 
two others in Lftin, one at Padua and another at Berlin. It 
was from the Latin copy at Padua that Ramusio published it in 
Italian, and fronvwhich it was inserted in Purchases collection, 
and a variety of others on the continent. The best edition is 
said to be that of Andre Muller 48 at Berlin, l6‘71 ; but this I 
have never been able to obtain. The Portuguese edition of 
1502 was published by a gentleman of the court, attendant on 
Eleonora queen of Emanuel, who likewise published the journal 
of Nicolai de Conti, and of Jerom de St. Etienne. The date 
in 1502 seems to intimate that, whatever use bad been made of 
these works in the progress of discovery, they were now pub¬ 
lished with an intention to prove that they, none of them, con¬ 
tained a specific account of the great promontory of Africa, 
and consequently that the merit of the discovery was the pro¬ 
perty of Gama alone. V J 

The belief that such a termination of this vast continent* 
existed, 1 have already shewn, was general; but the actual de¬ 
lineation of it, and the assertion that the barrier had been 
passed, as far as I can discover, was to be found nowhere but 
in the Planisphere of Fra. Mauro. The date of that work is 
1459, nearly forty years before Gama sailed ; and it is not only, 
ascertained that Prince ITenry had a copy of it, but that it was 
composed with a view to encourage the great designs which 
lie had in view. There can be no doubt but that both Diaz 

V ' - ■ ; ■' '■ * 

■ 

See Green in Astle.y's Collection, vol. iv. p. j8i. and the preface of Muller prefixed to 
M. Polo in Bergeron. 
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and Gama were made acquainted with its contents, and fur* 
oished with yjpstructions -from it, as Covilham was supplied 
with a map and sipiilar information from the same repository. 
This detracts nothing from the glory of the achievement, but 
proves the wisdom as well as the solicitude of Prince Ilenry.; 
and that while he aspired to the honour of opening the com¬ 
munication, he neglected no means of acquiring the necessary 
information requisite to the success of his undertaking. Pos¬ 
sessed of such instructions, Gama embarked with confidence, 
and persevered with fortitude. It is presumption to attempt 
impossibilities, and temerity insures disappointment; but in 
Gama we find a selection of means proportioned to the end, 
and an acquisition of intelligence as the foundation of his hopes. 
He was not the first man who said that Africa had its limit, 
but the first that proved it. 

VOYAGES OF BARTHOLOMEW DIAZ AND VASCO DE GAMA. 

XXVII. Prom the year 14.10 4I ? to I486 the Portuguese had 
been engaged in advancing their discoveries to the south ; some 
progress had been made in every reign; but the honour of 
doubling the extreme cape of Africa was reserved for John the 
Second. In I486Bartholomew Diaz sailed from Portugal 
with three ships ; he is called an officer of the kings storehouse 
at Lisbon, but is manifestly of a family 411 which had long been 

T* ai We meet with Dinis Diaz and Vincent 
jDiaz in 1447* and John Diaz who was one 
of the first company erected at Lagos in 1444^ 
Faria, p. 9* 


4>5> One thousand four hundred and six is 
given as the first date of Prince Henry’s de¬ 
igns. 

See Castaneda, Faria, Mickle, Osorius, 

Bruce* 


employed in these voyages of discovery; and had probably 
been gratified with a place of trust for merits in the service. 
He advanced to 24° south, one hundred and twenty leagues 
beyond the track of former navigators, and then stretching 
boldly out to sea, never touched upon the coast again till he 

a actually forty leagues to the eastward of J the capO, which 
he had passed without seeing it in his passage. 

This however was not the termination of his discovery, for 
he proceeded to the river del Infante, upwards of six degrees 
to the eastward of Agulhas 4U , which is the most southern point 
of Africa, and near a degree beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
The reason of his return is not quite evident; but he had 
parted 413 with one of his little fleet on his passage, and it may 
be presumed that the impossibility of collecting information 
from the natives, with the continuance of the coast to the east¬ 
ward, which he might have expected to trend to the north, 
contributed to his determination. Five-and-twenty leagues 
short of this river lie erected his cross on a rocky islot, which 
still bear's the name of De la Cruz, in the bay of Algoa 414 . 
This is a perpetual monument to his honour, and the Grand 
Cape which he saw on his return he styled the Cabo Tormen- 
toso, from the tremendous storms he had encountered on his 
passage. The different sentiments with Which this discovery 

Cape Agulhas or Needle point. These He met this vessel on his return, witlt 

names still decorate our charts, and it is but only three of the crew alive. One died for 
justice to preserve the names and language of joy. 

every discoverer. The French have had the 4*» Algoa, in tlie English charts, properly 
vanity to displace several appellations of our Del Agoa, (Agua, water,) there are two 
Jate discoverers. But La Peyronsc was honestcr Del Agoas. 
than his countrymen. 
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inspired his sovereign upon his return, reversed the omen, and 
changed the Stormy Cape into the Cape of Good Hope, a 
name which has superseded the pretensions of all occupants 
and all conquerors, and which it is hoped will preserve the 
glory of a generous monarch, and his hardy subjects, to the 
end of time. 

Still, though the discovery was made, it was not completed. 
India had been the object of the sovereign, and the nation, for 
almost a century; but India was neither found, or seen, 01 * 
heard of: this was wanting to the fame of Diaz, and this was 
the cause that all the glory of the discovery attached to Gama. 
Gama was it man of family **, and Diaz sailed under him, with 
an inferior command; he had not even the satisfaction of at¬ 
tending his superior to the completion of his own discovery, 
but returned from St. Jago, and was again employed in a se¬ 
condary command under Cabral, in the fleet that sailed to 
India in 1500. In this expedition Brasil was discovered,, 
and in the passage from thence to the Cape, four ships 
perished, one of which was that of Bartholomew Diaz, with all 
on board 4l6 . 

It would seem natural that the discovery of Diaz should have 
been immediately prosecuted to its completion ; but it required 
a deliberation of ten years and another reign before a new ex¬ 
pedition was undertaken ; and great debates are mentioned as 
1 passing in the council of Portugal, whether the attempt itself 
were expedient, or any advantage could be derived from it to.* 
the nation at large. 

4 * 5 Faria. But Castaneda takes no notice gentleman. He bore a Gama, i. e. Dama. 
of his family ; heat least had armorial bear- , Mickle Lusiad, p. 201. Castaneda.,,, 
mgs, which,,in that age, implied the rank of p. 73, 



In the mean time, however, the design Jhad never been re¬ 
linquished, or the prior discoveries neglected; John II. had 
dispatched Covilham and his companions into the east, and 
the establishments on the coast of Guinea had been attended 
to with anxious solicitude. At length when Emanuel had de¬ 
termined upon prosecuting the discovery of India, Gama was 
selected for the service, and was conducted to assume his com¬ 
mand on board the fleet, under the most solemn auspices of 
religion 42 V The king, attended by all his court,, accompanied 
the procession, and the great body of the people was attracted 
to the shore, who considered him and his followers rather as 
devoted to destruction, than as sent to the acquisition of 
renown. 

The fleet consisted of three small ships and a victualler; 
manned with no more than one hundred and sixty souls; the 
principal officers were,. 

Yasco de Gama, 

Paul de Gama, his brother. 

Bartholomew Diaz, who was to accompany them only 
to a certain latitude. 

Diego Diaz, purser;, brother of Bartholomew. 

Nicolas Goello. 

Pedro Alanquer, who had been pilot to Diaz. 

Gonzalo Gomez. 

f 1 Bruce, who is no enemy to religion, has eution of this voyage, Gama seems to have 
condemned the religious solemnity attending devoted himself to death, if he should not 
this embarkation, as discouraging ; but he succeed, from a sense of religion and loyalty, 
seems neither to have considered the age or the His success is'owing to this sentiment, 
nation. By all that we can collect of the exc- „ 

% 
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They sailed from Lisbon on the 18th of July 1407, and after 
parting with Diaz at St. Jago, reached the Bay of St. Helena 
in latitude 32° 35'0", on the 4th of November. They had on 
board several who spoke the Arabick language, and others who 
had acquired the Negro tongue by former voyages to the Gold 
Coast, Benin, and Congo. In the Bay of St. Helena they 
found the natives which we now call Hottentots, as we dis¬ 
cover by the mention of a peculiarity in their utterance, which 
the journal calls sighing 4 **, and which Vaillant describes by 
the term clappement , a gutteral cluck, the characteristick of 
their language. None of the Negro interpreters understood 
this dialect, 

A quarrel arose between the voyagers, and these harmless 
and timid natives, from the suspicion of treachery, natural to 
those who visit barbarous nations for the first time; and in the 
skirmish Gama himself was wounded in the foot. This acci¬ 
dent hastened their departure. They left the Bay on the 16th 
of November; Alanquer declaring that the cape could not be 
much farther than thirty leagues distant, though he could not 
describe it, as he had passed it without seeing 4 * 9 it, under the 
command of Diaz. For the four following days it was a con¬ 
tinued tempest at south-south-west, during which Osorius 430 in¬ 
troduces the account of Gama’s confining his pilot in irons; 
and standing to the helm himself. Castaneda mentions nothing 
of this circumstance; his narrative indeed is brief and dry, 
but seems to be a copy of the journal 431 .' On the fourth day 

** ^' a ? t ® neda » P- /• It often glides from the third into the 

,ollow thc Journal of Castaneda ; he first person, without appearing conscious of 
must have seen it on his return. the change 

T Vol. i. p. 48, 0 * 
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the danger was surmounted; they doubled the Cape on the 
20th of Nov-ember, and getting now the wind in their favour, 
came to an anchor in the Bay of St. Bias, sixty leagues beyond 
the Cape, upon the Sunday following. This Bay still bears 
the name of St. Bras in our charts; and the natives found here 
were the same as those of St. Helena. 

At St. Bias the fleet staid ten days, and was supplied with 
oxen by the natives. They found also penguins and sea lions 
in great numbers. They discharged and burnt the victualler, 
and then proceeded on their voyage to the eastward. The 
rock de la Cruz, where Diaz had erected his pillar, was by 
estimation sixty-five leagues from St. Bias, and the river Del 
Infante fifteen farther to the east. When Gama set sail the 
current was strong against him, but having the wind in his fa¬ 
vour, Avhich blew a storm from the 8th to the 13th, he pushed 
forward till he was sixty leagues from St. Bias, on the 16th of 
December. Here he made the coast 43 Y which had a good ap¬ 
pearance, with herds of cattle on the shore. He passed within 
sight of de la Cruz, and wished to have come to an anchor at 
the river Del Infante, but the wind being adverse, lie was 
obliged to stand out to sea, till on the 20th of December it 
came again to the west, and carried him through the currents 
which had opposed him all round the Cape. The good fortune 
which attended him in obtaining this wind, at the time when 
the current was most unfavourable, inspired his heart with 
gratitude; he humbled himself with pious acts of devotion be¬ 
fore his Creator, to whose especial Providence he imputed his 


5' Somewhere about Cape Arrecife or Foul Cape, 
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success, and declared to his people, that he verily believed it 
was the will of God that India should be discovered 43 l 

From the 20th to the 25th he ran along a. coast which he 
styled Terra de Natal, from the celebration of the Nativity on 
that day. It lies between latitude S2° 30' 0° and 30° south ; 
and on the 6th of January 1490 he reached a river which he 
named De ios Reyes, from the feast of the Epiphany; he did 
not anchor here, though in great want of water, but proceeded 
till the 11th, when he landed at a river called Cobio 434 , and 
which, from the treatment he received, he left afterwards 
marked with the appellation of Rio des buonas Gentes, or the 
•River of Good People, 

The natives here were no longer Hottentots but CafFres, who 
even in that age bore the same marks of superior civilization, 
which they preserve to the present hour. A circumstance more 
fortunate and more extraordinary was, that Martin Aloilzo 
understood their language. This is a most remarkable occur¬ 
rence, as Alonzo could scarcely have been lower than Mina on 
the western coast, which is forty degrees from the Cape, and 
the breadth of the continent, from west to east cannot, in the 
latitude of 20° south, be less than eighteen or nineteen degrees 
more. What Negro nation or language do we know of such 
an extent? and yet wonderful as it is, there is no reason to 
doubt the fact. These people had mean houses, but well 
furnished, and were possessed of iron, copper, pewter, salt, 
and ivory. 

The fleet staid here till the 15th, and obtained wood, water, 
fowls, and oxen. Proceeding on that day to the northward, 

4,3 Castaneda, p. 10. 434 Ibid, p if. 
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they continued their voyage till the ,24th; in this run they 
passed Cape Corrientes and the low coast of Sofala without 
anchoring, till they reached a river, which, from the circum¬ 
stances that arose, they had afterwards reason to call the river 
of Good Signs 4 ” (de buenas Sinas). > 

It is a circumstance particularly noticed by the historians, 
that from St. Helena to this, place no vestige of navigation, po 
sort of embarkation had been seen. But here, upon the morn¬ 
ing after their arrival, they were visited by the natives in boats, 
which had sails made of the Palm 436 . This roused the atten¬ 
tion of every one on board, and in the course of a few days 
two men of superior rank came on board, who had garments 
of cotton, silk, and sattin ; this was the first infallible sign of 
the produce of India, and hope glowed in every heart. The 
language,- however, of their visitors was unknown; they under¬ 
stood not the Negro dialect of Alonzo, nor the Arabick of 
Alvarez 437 , but they intimated by signs that they had seen ships 
as large as the Portuguese, And seemed to mark the north as the 
quarter where they anight be found. 

Here then Gama determined to prepare for the completion 
of his discovery. The natives were quiet; they were not Ma- 
horriedans. The women received the seamen with com¬ 
placency, and provisions were easy to be procured. These 
were all inducements for laying his vessels a-ground and ca¬ 
reening them. He gave orders accordingly ; and during a stay 
of more than thirty days, which this service required, no dis- 

® :u ' ia > P’ 38* mentions boats here, but nothing of sails till 

H 6 Faria. The expression is not clear, but. they approached Mosambique. 
intimates cloth made of fibres of the coco «; Osorios says, one of them spoke Ara- 
.paim. it is worthy of notice that Castaneda hick very imperfectly, vqh i. p. 51. 

VOL. II. - II 
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pute arose to disturb the harmony between the natives and 
their visitors. 

This river is the Zambezi 4JS , which is navigable for two hun¬ 
dred leagues up to Sucunrba 4M , and penetrates into the interior 
of Benomotapa. Jt falls into the sea through a variety of 
mouths, between latitude 19° and 18° south, which are known 
in our modern charts as the rivers of Cuaixio and Quilimanl 44 °, 
from a fort of that name upon the northern branch 44r . I find 
nothing in Castaneda or Faria to mark the extent of Gamas 
knowledge at this place, but as he had the corrected chart of 
Covilbam on board, in which Sof’ala was marked as the limit 
of his progress; if that chart was furnished with the latitude, 
Gama must have known that he had now passed the barrier, 
and that the discovery was ascertained, as the most southerrl 
branch of the Zambezi is two degrees to the north of Sofala. 
He must likewise know that the directions given by Covilham 
were to inquire for Sofala and the island of the Moon 44 \ And 
whether he understood the language of the natives or not, the 
name of Sofala 443 must have been pronounced to them in an 
intercourse of thirty days, and the quarter where it lay must 
have been obtained. 

We are here approaching to a junction with the discoveries 
of the Arabians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans; and 


434 ' Zambezi; is a Caffre name, as is Luabo. 
Luabo only is navigable. Lobo, p, 260. The 
Zambeze has five mouths. Dos Santos. Ibid. 
43 » Ressende, p. 80. 

4,0 Quilimane is the river of Good Signs, 
according to John Dos Santos. Lobo, p. j 6j. 
It is 6aid to signify the Great River. 

441 I cannot ascertain which uiouth of the 
Zambezi; Gama anchored in. I suppose it to 


be the largest* which is that most to the north, 
as Ressende places the river of Good Signs in 
latitude $0' o". P, Lobo calls Quilimane 
the river of Good Signs, p. 202, ed Paris, 
Le Grande. 

41 ' The Island of the Moon is an Arabick;, 
name, and occurs in A 1 Edrissi. 
y 3 See Osorius, p. 52. 


a. 
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though possibly none but the Arabians 444 had been as low as 
Sofala by Sea, certain it is, fjf the authority of Ptolemy may be 
credited, that the Romans had penetrated inland to the south¬ 
ward of the equator, and terminated their researches with a 
nation they styled Agisymba. Ptolemy ^ mentions two Roman 
officers, Septimius Flaccus and Julius Maternus, who had been 
engaged in these expeditions to the south, Flaccus from Cy- 
renb 446 , and Maternus from Leptis. Flaccus reported that the 
Ethiopians [of Agisymba] were three months journey south of 
the Garamantes, and Flaccus seems to have performed this 
march himself. Maternus reported, that when the king of the 
Garamantes set out from Garama to attack the Ethiopians of 
Agisymba, he marched four months to the south. Ptolemy 
does not allow the use made of these reports by the geographer 
Marinus, which would carry Agisymba into 49° or 55<> south 
latitude, still under his own correction he carries Prasum 447 into 
latitude 15°, and Agisymba somewhat farther to the south. 

Wonderful as this march of Flaccus is to contemplate, 
through the very heart and most desert part of Africa into such 
a latitude, it is still more extraordinary that the latitude of 
Prasum should coincide with Mosambique, and that two or 
three degrees farther to the south, the kingdom of Benomo 
tapa 445 should occur, in which Zimbao is still the name of a 


444 And the Phenicians, if Sofala is Opliir. 

444 Lib. i. c: 8 . 

■*** Libya. 

447 Page i t.;. 

4,8 Benomotapa is celebrated by all the 
Portuguese, as the source from whence all the 
gold dust at Sofala, and on the coast, is ac¬ 
quired. There is said to be a gold mine in 
that kingdom called Maitica, attd others of 

I I 


silver, a S Faria affirms, (v.l. fif. p . J+8 .) and 
gold is also found in the streams which come 
down from the mountains. These mountains, 
which Rennell calls the Belt of Africa, D» 
Barms places between the equator and tropick 
of Capncorn. What their breadth is, or 
whether they communicate with those of 
Abyssinia, is still problematical. That they 
do, is highly probable^ and as they throw 
0 
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tribe, or as the Portuguese writers affirm, the court of the 
sovereign A *. 

It is by no means necessary to assert, that Mosambique is 
identically Prasum, or the Zitnbaos 450 Agisymba, but the coin¬ 
cidence of latitude led the Portuguese almost to a man to give 
credit to the one, and the coincidence of sound 451 has left g 
constant belief of the other. The Portuguese pilots were many 
of them well read in Ptolemy. It is from information of this 
sort that Di Barros maintains that Sofala is almost surrounded 


by a river issuing from a lake 

down the Nile io the north, op the south 
they may well produce the Zambezi, or 
rivers of Cuamo or Quilimane; as well as 
the Obii and Quilimane at Pate and Ampa^a., 
and the great lake which all speak of with so 
much uncertainty. We may Suppose all these 
rivers which come to the south productive of 
gold, as well as the river of Benomotapa. 
And as the kingdom of Abyssinia in its more 
flourishing state certainly extended its influence 
to Magadoxo, in latitude 5 0 north, so may we 
discover the means by which, in all ages, the 
gold dust of the south found its way into that 
kingdom. Brace says it has no gold of its 
own, and yet gold by the ounce, and bricks of 
salt, are the current coin of the kingdom. This 
method of procuring gold in Abyssinia from 
the south was known both to the Greeks and 
Arabs, and must apparently have been the pri¬ 
mary cause of their voyage to the south, and 
possibly of those performed by the Idutneans, 
Pb^nicians, and Solomon to Ophir, if Ophir 
and Sofala be the same. In Sumatra, the na¬ 
tive name for a gold mine is Ophir, and this is 
perhaps one reason for some of the learned 
placing Solomon’s Ophir there. But query, 
whether Ophir is not a name carried into 
Sumatra by the Mahomedans, as Adam’s Pike 
was conveyed to Borneo by them ? See An* 


called Maravi 45 *, which the an- 

nual Register, 1769. Characters, p. 3. from 
le Poivre’s Travels. 

449 Di Barros, in Ramusio, p. 261. vol. i. 
Barboea, ibid. vol. i. p. 2S8. Harmo!. vol.-i-ii* 
who copies Di Barros. 

450 The Gallas who have afflicted Abyssinia 
for many centuries, are placed by Bermudas 
in the neighbourhood of Magadoxo, and called 
Suimbas: a very probable site and people for 
the Agizymbas of Ptolemy. See Bermudez, 
in Purchas, vol. ii. p. 116& This has not 
escaped d’Anville. See his Map of Africa, 
See infra, n. 451, It is far more likely that 
Flaccus should have reached the latitude of 
Magadasho than that of Benomotapa. 

451 D’Anville calls them Zimbas or Muzim- 
bas, and seems to think them the same as the 
Gallas, who have been the pest of Abyssinia 
for many centuries past. The lake here no¬ 
ticed he first introduced into a map composed 
for Le Grande’s edition of Lobo in 1728, 

452 I always suspect either the existence, or 
the place of this lake; for as Marmol con¬ 
founds a lake somewhere between Magadoxo 
and Daffui with the Dembea, so is the river 
that issues from this lake? and aimed sur rounds 
Sofala, very like the Nile crossing the lake 
Dembea, and surrounding the province 
Gojam. 
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cients supposed to be the origin of the Nile; a charge not very 
unjust, if we consider that Ptolemy has brought the source of 
that stream into 12° 30' 0" south ; though Di Earros himself is 
as bold in his assertion when he derives from the same lake 433 
the Zanibeze, with all the streams of Cuaifoo, the Espiritu 
Santo which falls into the sea below Cape Corrientes 4S4 , and 
another river which is to traverse the whole continent into 
Congo. 

At this river of Zambezi we have a right to consider the dis¬ 
covery of Gama as accomplished, for here lie had united his cir¬ 
cumnavigation with the route of CoVilham; but we must conduct 
him to Quiloa, in order to make him meet the limit, of the Peri- 
plhs at Khaptum, and to Melinda, before he obtained a pilot 
to conduct him to the Indies. 

It was not till the 24th 434 of February that the fleet was re¬ 
paired and ready to sail; and it is remarkable that the people 
had suffered much here from the scurvy, notwithstanding the 
country is said to have abounded with fruits of various sorts in 
abundance ; the disease is imputed to the lowness and humidity 
of the coast, and the humanity of Gama is recorded as opening 
all his own stores for the relief of the afflicted. Upon the re¬ 
sumption of his course he kept along the coast for six days, 
and upon the first of March camain sight of four islands that 
lie oft' the port of Mosambique. It is upon the approach to 
this port that Castaneda first mentions boats furnished with 
sails ; aud io sooner did this sight meet the eyes of the navi¬ 
gators than Coello, running up along side of his commander, 

453 Marmol speaks of a Lake Zafian here, 4S4 Sec Di Barros, in Ramusio, voL i» 
which he confounds with the Tsana or Derabea p, 386, et seq. 
of Habez, p. 156, et seq. 2 ” An, 149.8. 
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cried out, “ How say you, sir, here is another kind of people f 
and such indeed they found them, for Mosambique was at this 
time under the government of Quiloa, the sovereign of which 
was master of the coast from Sofala to Melinda 4s6 , with most 
of the islands in the neighbourhood. From the colour of the 
voyagers they were easily mistaken for Turks 457 , with whom the 
Moors were necessarily acquainted in the Red Sea, and for this 
reason, upon the first interview, every civility was imparted, 
and pilots granted at their request. With the discovery of this 
mistake, and the treachery in consequence of it, we have no 
concern, but with the appearances that evinced an Indian com¬ 
merce Gama had every reason to be gratified. The vessels 
were such as traded along the coast, large, but without decks, 
the seams sewed with cayro, or cordage made of coco, and the 
timbers fastened with the same without a nail throughout. The 
sails were mats composed of, palm leaves; and many of the. 
larger sort had charts 458 and compasses 4S9 . The Moors of the 
Red Sea and India received here tho gold of Sofala in exchange 
for their commodities; and the town, though meanly built, 
furnished abundant specimens of pepper, ginger, cottons, silver' 
rings, pearls, rubies, velvet, silk, and various other articles of 
an Indian trade. The inhabitants were mostly Caffres, but the 

the Latin work of Osorius, but I suppose he 
might use astrolabe, which is rendered quad¬ 
rant by his translator 3 this would not prove 
a knowledge prior to the Europeans, for the 
Arabick term is asthatiab, evidently corrupted 
from the Greek, and shews its origin as readily 
a3 bussola. See Chamb. i)ict . in voce. 

4S9 The Arabick term for the compass is 
bussola, a certain proof that they derived it 
from the Italians who traded to Alexandria* 
Mick!e ? Uxx, See supra. 


4,6 Mombasa excepted, which had revolted, 
and Melinda was preparing for a revolt. 

457 Moors of Barbary, according to Osorius. 
But thi3 is supposing that the natives of Mo- 
sambique knew that they h«d come round 
the Cape. It is much more probable that they 
supposed them Turks from the Red Sea who 
had been down to Sofala, or had been driven 
accidentally to the south. 

** And quadrants, Osorius says; but per¬ 
haps without sufficient authority. I have not 
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government was in the hands of Mahomedans from Arabia, 
and as the commander had several who could speak Arabick 
on board, a communication was readily opened, and intelli¬ 
gence soon obtained that the voyage to Calicut was regularly 
performed, and the distance about nine hundred leagues. 

The fleet remained at Mosambiqne and in the neighbourhood 
till the 24th 4So of March, and then made sail along, the coast to 
the northward'" 5 '. I should have been.glad to have conducted 
Gama to Quiloa, as I esteem it the Rhapta of the Periplhs ; 
and I could have wished to have ended his navigation from 
^Europe where I terminated that of the Greeks from the Red 
Sea; but partly from treachery and partly from accident, he 
was carried past Quiloa, and proceeded to Momb^ca; the 
same treachery attended him at this place as before, which de¬ 
terred him from entering the port. Some of the people, how¬ 
ever, landed and found a city much more splendid than Mo- 
sambique. Here likewise were observed all the commodities 
of India, with the citron, lemon, and orange, the houses built 
of stone like those of Portugal, and the inhabitants chiefly 
Mahomedans, living with all the splendour and luxury of 
the east. 

The stay of Gama at this place was only two days, when lie 
proceeded to Melinda and came to an anchor upon the 17th of 

450 See Capper on the Monsoons, p. 68 . the monsoon on September 14th. I should 
The monsoons in the Mosambiqne channel doubt the authority, or suppose that it was the 
correspond nearly with those on the coast of peculiarity of a single season. 

Malabar, that is, south-west, from April to 461 It may not be improper to notice that 
November} north-east, from November to the language of the coast styles the course to 
April. South-west is the fair season; the the northward east, and to the Cape west. It 
land and sea breezes are regular. But the is thus in the Thames that we call Norway 
Mulatto of Magadoxo mentions a change of ships, Danes, and Swedes, east country ships. 
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March 1498. There is no harbour here but an open road 4 °% 
the city, however, was splendid and well built, with houses of 
several stories; and the appearatfbe of wealth throughout, 
evinced the extent of their commerce and their communication 
with India. Here, though Gama was not without suspicion, 
he experienced every act of friendship and hospitality; and 
this, because Melinda was inclined to hostilities with Quiloa, 
and ready to receive every one as a friend who had experienced 
injuries in a rival city. 

We are here to take our leave of Gama; his discovery was 
ascertained, and after having conducted him within the boun¬ 
dary of the Greeks and Romans, the object for introducing this 
narrative of his voyage is answered. It is but justice, however, 
to notice, that he reached the long sought shores of India, and 
visited Calicut, the centre of Indian commerce, without any 
particular misfortunes, but such as are natural to a first at¬ 
tempt. He returned to Lisbon in 1499 » where he received 
every honour which a generous sovereign and grateful nation 
could bestow. ■ 

He was again honoured with the command of a squadron in 
1502, when the style of his commission was that of admiral arid 
governor; and he returned 4 ** a third time in 1524, under the, 
reign of John III. when he was raised to the title of viceroy 
and count (le Vidigueira. During this command he died at 
Cochiu in 1525, after having the satisfaction of living tb see tlict 
power of his country paramount in the seas of India, from 
Malacca to the Cape of Good Hope. A power which she 

Such are the of the Periplus. *** Faria, vpl. i, p. and 28©, 
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maintained for upwards of a century, and lost at last by 
the loss of those virtues by which it had originally been ac¬ 
quired. 

Gama was formed for the service to which he was called, 
violent indeed in his temper, terrible in anger, and sudden in 
the execution of justice, but at the same time intrepid, per¬ 
severing, patient in difficulties, fertile in expedients, and su¬ 
perior to all opposition. Courage is a quality common to 
thousands, but fortitude exists only in a noble mind ; and few 
instances of fortitude are more conspicuous than that of Gama, 
when, upon being detained in Calicut by the Zamorin, he 
ordered his brother to sail without him, that his country might 
not be deprived of the fruits of his discovery. To the virtues 
of a commander he added the religion of a Christian, and 
though the religion of his age was never without a tincture of 
chivalry and superstition, in one sense at least his religion was 
genuine and sincere. It was religion that supported him under 
the perils he encountered, and a firm persuasion that it was the 
will of Providence that India should be discovered. The con¬ 
sequence of his discovery was the subversion of the Turkish 
power, which at that time kept all Europe in alarm. The east 
no longer paid tribute for her precious commodities, which 
passed through the Turkish provinces; the revenues of that 
empire were diminished; the Othmans ceased to be a terror to 
the western world, and Europe 464 has risen to a power which 
the other three continents may in vain endeavour to oppose. 
Portugal it is true has lost her pre-eminence in the east, but she 
still retains Brasil, which was the accident of her Oriental 

464 Such is the opinion both of Abbe Ray- See in Mickle, p. 8j, a citation from Faria to 
nal, Mickle, Dr. Campbell, Harris, &c. &c. tins effect. 
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voyages, and which has prolonged her existence as a nation to 
the 1 present hour. 

The reader will pardon this digression in favour of a man 
whom no historian ever contemplated without admiration, but 
if the history of the man does not attach to the purpose of the 
present work, the accouut of his voyage is one of its constituent 
parts. Our design has been to shew all that the ancients per¬ 
formed, or could not. perform, and the voyage of Gama has 
been detailed, with all its difficulties, in order to prove the 
utter improbability of any previous navigation round the Cape. 
I will not say it was impracticable, but I think it impossible to 
have been once performed and never prosecuted; J think it 
impossible that it should have stood upon the page of history 
as an insulated fact, through a lapse of oue-and-twenty cen¬ 
turies, without imitation or repetition of the experiment. 

XXVIII. It remains still to shew the relative situation of the 
Arabs on this coast of Africa, such as the Greeks and Romans 
left them, and such as the Portuguese found them upon their 
arrival in the Eastern Ocean. The Peri pi us mentions that the 
Arabs of Rliapta were subject to the sovereign of Maphartis, 
and Maphartis itself was one of the dependencies of Sabea or 
Yemen. They employed the vessels sewed with coco cordage, 
from whence the name of the place was derived, and they 
traded to India, Arabia, the Red Sea, and Egypt. Arabs of 
the same description Gama found here after the expiration of 
thirteen centuries, the same vessels on the coast, and the same 
foreign trade. One circumstance indeed was different, the re¬ 
ligion of Mahomed had at the same time it introduced superior 
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vigour, and a more extensive commerce, engendered a hatred 
to the Christian name, which excited that malice and treachery 
which Gama experienced, and which, perhaps, without a dif¬ 
ference of faith, the rivajship in commerce must necessarily 
have produced. 

Of these Arabs there were two distinct parties, one called 
Zaydes or Emozaides, who were the first settlers upon record, 
and the other a tribe from Baca in the Gulph of Persia near 
Bahrein'' 63 . The Emozaid.es were hereticks of the sect of All; 
the_y came from Yemen, and seem to have occupied the coast 
of Africa, after the time of Mahomed, in the same manner as 
their Heathen brethren had settled there in the ase of the Peri- 
plfis. The tribe from Baca were Sonnites or orthodox, who 
hate the Shiites worse than Christians; they had seized first 
upon Quiloa, and had extended their power for two hundred 
miles along the coast, but from their internal dissensions were 
declining in power when the Portuguese first arrived in the 
Indian Ocean. Upon the introduction of this tribe from 
Baca 466 , the Emozaides retired inland and became Bedouins 467 ; 
they intermarried with the natives, and still exist as black Arabs, 
little distinguished from the Caftres who are found both on the 
continent and in the islands 468 , which lie in the Mosambique 
channel, and even in the island of Madagascar. 

» , 

465 Di Barros, in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 3S6, Jones says the family came from the main, 

et seq. The proper name is Hinzuan, which became 

466 If we may judge from Niebuhr they Anjuan, and Anjoane easily made Johanna by - 

ought to be of the tribe Beni Houle, in an English seaman. It is one of the Comora 
Oman. Isles between Madagascar and the continent '• 

467 Wandering tribes that live in tents. v and Comora still preserves the name of Comr^ 
448 The king of Johanna is perhaps of this the Arabick name of Madagascar, the Island of 

cast, half Arab and half Negro, as Sir William the Mqon. 
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The whole coast below Mombasa was under the power of 
these Sonnites from Baca; but Mombapa had revolted, was 
independent, and had a sovereign of its own, who was a Sunnite; 
white Brava and Magadoxo 46 * were styled republicks, where 
the power was in the hands of twelve 470 principal families form¬ 


ing an aristocracy, perhaps as 
Venice was in the Iladriatick. 

This state of the country is 
scription of it in the Peripl&s; 

* 6) An account of Magadoxo is inserted in 
Captain Hamilton's Account of the TCast 
Indies, vol. i. p. 12. and copied by Astley 
£ Green], vol. life p. 389. where mentions 
made of an English ship, called the Albemarle, 
in 1700, out of which a boat was sent on shore, 
and the people never heard of- In this there 
is nothing very extraordinary j but what Ha¬ 
milton did not know is, that a Mulatto, be¬ 
longing to this boat, has left a memoir on the 
subject, which is preserved in the British 
Museum, 2992. Piut. xx. F v ; iri which he 
mentions the murder of the English, and that 
he was himself reduced to slavery, in which he 
cphtiatied sixteen years- At the expiration of 
this term, while he was accompanying aa ex¬ 
pedition of the natives against Bandem and 
Saerrt, he escaped on board a Dutch ship, 
and returned to England in 1724, when he 
found his captain, Mr. William Beawes, still 
alive. The reader will not be offended with 
the introduction of this note, when he is in¬ 
formed that Magadoxo has still some resem* 
blance to a republic. The king's manner of 
living, house, and appearance, is inferior to 
jthat of some of his officers ; and his power cir¬ 
cumscribed. This Memoir is accompanied 
with drawings of the town and buildings, called 
Morsacks, which are places of burial, and 
bestow rank upon those to whose family they 
belong. There are other drawings of natural 


conspicuous on that coast as 

perfectly analogous to the de- 
every city, says that journal, 

history, not valuable indeed, but the whole 
remarkable as the production of a Mulatto. 

470 The love of independence is the ruling 
principle in the mind of an Arab, and a pa¬ 
triarchal sovereignty is the only one to which 
he can naturally submit. This it is which 
drives so many petty tribes into the deserts, 
which they occupy from Mesopotamia to the 
frontiers of Morocco, and from the coasts of 
the Persian Guiph to Mosambique. The re¬ 
sidence in cities is unnatural to them, and 
though they do occupy places which they have 
conquered, still every city must have its chief, 
and every chief finds a party within his wail* 
which is hostile to his government. Niebuhr 
has painted this spirit of the people most ad¬ 
mirably throughout his work. But the Ma- 
homedan religion has also produced an aristo* 
cratiek principle, subsisting under all the de¬ 
spotism of the cast. The Ulemas, under the 
Turkish government, arc an aristocracy be¬ 
tween the monarch and the people; and, who¬ 
ever is acquainted with Oriental manners, knows 
that there were families which preserved a sort 
of ruling power in Samarkand, Bagdat, Basra, 
and all the principal cities of the east. Such 
a junction of families might well exist at Brava 
and Magadoxo, when the Portuguese first 
visited the coast $ and any government where 
there was no ostensible chief would suggest to 
them the idea of a republick. 
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was a separate government, and every government had its in¬ 
dependent chief. Such they were in that age, and such, they' 
might have continued if an European power had not arisen, 
which overwhelmed them all in a period of less than twenty 
years. Sofala, Mosambique, Quiloa, Angoxa, Ocha, Path, 
Mom baza, Brava, and the Zanguebar Islands, all submitted to 
Diego Almeida, and Tristan d’Acugna before the year 1508. 
Melinda, which had always been friendly, lost all her import¬ 
ance, and Magadoxo only resisted with effect; but whether 
from the bravery of the people, or because it lay too much to 
the north to be of importance, is hard to determine. Had they 
not been conquered they must have sunk in their importance 
from the natural course of events ; the sinews of their commerce 
were cut, and their ships could not sail without a Portuguese ' 
pass. The produce indeed of the coast itself would still have 
maintained these cities from utter decadence, and brought 
foreigners to their ports; but the power of the Portuguese 
monopolized all profits, till it fell in its turn by the errors of 
the government, and by the avarice and peculation of its 
officers. Of all these conquests which do so much credit to 
their valour, and so little to their policy, Mosambique is the 
only possession which has survived the wreck of their empire; 
and this port is said still to be a profitable settlement, and to 
preserve an influence over the other states, which have reverted 
again into the power of the Arabs ; among these the Imam 471 of 

‘ , t Letters of lilerchants, (in Gynxus, inde concedunt Cambayam sive Meccharn. 

Novus Orbis,) p.136. Naves Maurorum ex This account is from the fleet fitted out from 
Cambaya ad Zephalam (Sofalam) deveniunt Portugal in 1502 or 1503, and answers ex. 
inde comportant aurum, Ebur, Ceram: ante actly to the voyage noticed in the Peripl&. 
sex vel-'Dcto menses non expediuntur. See supra, p. 146. 
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Oman is the chief, and Quiloa and Zanguebar are governed by 
Sheiks of bis appointment 47 \ 

It was my intention to have closed this account of the coast, 
and this part of the Periplhs, which I call the African Voyage, 
with some particulars relating to the Arabian settlements, and 
their situation under the power of the Portuguese; but the 
whole of this subject has been so ably discussed by the writers 
of the M. Universal History, in their twelfth volume, and so 
much more at large than would have been suitable to the nature 
of the present work, that the labour is not necessary. Some 
particulars I had collected from RessendtYs MS. in the British 
Museum, with which they were not acquainted, that might, 
have been acceptable; but in general, the authorities they have 
followed are so genuine, and their own observations so just, as 
to admit of little farther enlargement upon the subject. 


Here, therefore, I close the First Part of my design, which 
was to examine the navigation of the ancienls on the coast of 
Africa, from their first entrance into the Red Sea, to the ter¬ 
mination of their progress to the south; and to connect their 
discoveries with t,jiose of the moderns, by fixing on the voyage 
of Gama as the point of union. The Second Part will contain 
two books allotted to Arabia and India, a subject less obscure, 
but still curious rather than attractive. Interesting it can be to 
those only who are possessed of information, and qualified to 

m Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 14 6. Arabie, Fr. cd. And Captain Bissell's Journal. 
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appreciate the merit of intellectual perseverance. Research, 
selection of materials, and discrimination of evidence, present 
not themselves as objects to the careless or superficial. These 
qualifications, indeed, an author may claim without having a 
title to the possession ; but if, in the present instance, his pre¬ 
tensions are admitted, and if his efforts are directed to the at¬ 
tainment of truth, the result of them may be as acceptable to 
others as the pursuit has been gratifying to himself. The dis¬ 
covery ot truth is satisfactory, even in matters of speculation 
and amusement; but to dispel the clouds of antiquity, to 
penetrate into remote regions, and to trace the intercourse of 
mankind to its origin, must be curious, and may be useful. In 
the performance of this service, I have renounced system, and 
disclaimed pertinacity of error ; but if any tendency of this sort 
can be imputed, I am ready to abandon both upon conviction. 
The corrections of professional men, or men of science, I shall 
receive with gratitude; to them I devote the result of my in¬ 
quiries, and to their judgment I shall submit without a 


murmur. 


THE END OE THE FIRST PA ItT. 
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THE KING. 

fillfellt'* 


SIR, 

hen I was honoured with permission to 
dedicate the former part of this Work to 
Your Majesty, I entertained little hope that 
the remainder would be brought to a conclu¬ 
sion. But the consequences of Your Ma¬ 
jesty's condescension in my favour have been 
leisure, tranquillity, and health. In posses¬ 
sion of these blessings, I returned naturally 
to those pursuits which have enabled me to 
fulfil my engagement to the Public. Irn- 

[K K 2 ] 






pressed therefore* as I am* with a sense of 
tLv, most devoted gratitude, nothing remains 
for me to solicit, but the continuance of the 
same protection to the completion, as I ex¬ 
perienced at the commencement of the Work. 
And it it shall appear that the plan has been 
. formed with judgment, and executed with 
fidelity, these qualifications will be sufficient 
to recommend it to the consideration 
patronage of \ our Majesty. 

I have the honour to 


Ht 


Hi' 


June, 1805.. 


YOUR MAJESTY'S 
Most obedient, 
most faithful, 

humble Servant, and Subject, 

ty ; t *,>- ' 

WILLIAM VINCENT. 
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hether the following Work, will afford a degree off, 
satisfaction proportionate to the labour of compiling it, 
is a question not for the Author, but for others to de¬ 
cide. By some it may be thought digressive, tedious,, 
and minute 5 while others may conceive that there are 
various sources of information still unexplored, which 
it was my duty to investigate. To the first I reply, 
that I thought nothing superfluous which could contri- 
bute to 'the elucidation of the subject proposed; and in 
answer to the latter I may observe, that there must be 
some limits assigned to collection and research. It is 
the office of judgment to select only such materials as 
will bear upon the point to be discussed and for the 
exercise of this judgment, I now stand amenable to the 

tribunal of the Public. Friendly animadversions upon 

!l 7 




the errors which may occur, I shall consider, not as a 
cause of offence, but as the means of correction ; and 
of remarks proceeding from a contrary spirit, I have 
hitherto had little reason to complain. But if the Work 
which I now submit to the inspection of the Public, 
should not obtain the same favourable reception as I 

have experienced upon former occasions, it shall be my 

✓ 

last offence. In the sixty-sixth year of my age, it is 
time to withdraw from all my pursuits of curiosity, and 
confine myself to the duties of my profession. 


June, 1805. 




Ml 
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I am to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Dal- 
rymple, in regard to the present publication, in the same 
manner as upon former occasions : I was, by his kind¬ 
ness, 


on the Coast of Malabar, which have been of great use. ( 

And to Mr. A. Hamilton, of Edinburgh, Professor of 
the Sanskreet Language in the College at Hartford, I have 
been indebted for the Interpretation of Sanskreet Names 
on the same coast. This favour was the more accept¬ 
able, as I was known to that Gentleman only by my 
publications ; and his offer of assistance was spontaneous. 
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now return again to Egypt, in order to take a fresh departure, 
and prosecute our inquiries till we reach their final boundary 
on the East. The present Book will comprize all that con¬ 
cerns the commerce of Arabia, both in the interior, and on 
the coast. 

The Peripliis is still to form the basis of our investigation ; 
but as the object proposed is to give a general account of the 
cpmmunication with the East, no apology is requisite tor de¬ 
taining the reader from the immediate contemplation of the 
work itself. A variety of scattered materials, all centring at 
the same point, are to be collected, before a comprehensive 
view can be presented, or an accurate judgment formed ; and 
if this task can be executed with the fidelity and attention 
which the nature of the subject requires, the general result wilt 
be preferable to the detail of a single voyage, in the same pro¬ 
portion as a whole is superior to. its parts. 

The commencement, then, of this second voyage is again 
from Berenfkk, and from this port there were two routes 
practised in the age of the author; one, down the gulph to 
Mooza and*Ok 61 is direct, and the other, first up to Muos 
TIormus, and then across the gulph by the promontory Pharan, 
or Cap^ Mahomed, to Leukh Komh in Arabia. This latter, 
route is the immediate object of our consideration. 




1EUKE HOME. 


II. 'Leuke Komf,, or the White Village,. I shall 
at the Mouth of the bay of Acaba, the Elanitick 
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ARABIA, 259 

given at large in their proper place. But to this village we are 
immediately directed by the journal, after a passage of two or 
three days from Muos Hormus; for here, we are informed, 

“ was the point of communication with Petra the capital of 
the country, the residence of M&lichas the king of the Na- 
44 bateaus. X.eukfe Korn6 itself had the rank of a mart in 
“ respect to the small vessels which obtained 11 their cargoes in 
“ Arabia; for which reason there was a garrison placed in it 
“ under the comlnand of a centurion, both for the purpose of 
“ protection, and in order to collect a duty of twenty-five in 
<7 the hundred[upon the exports and imports]. 

We obtain, in these few words, a variety of particulars 
highly important to the subject of our consideration; for we 
find a native king under the controul of the Romans, a duty 
levied upon the trade of the natives, and the nature of the com¬ 
munication between the port and the capital. And if we now 
reflect that the intercourse with the capital was rather 
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here, at the mouth of the Efanitick gujph, than either at E'lana 
itself, or at Exion Geber, we shall discover the same principle 
as operated on the Egyptian coast, where the communication 

1 A comparative table, containing the dtf- des Anciens, 2 tomes, Paris, 1798 ; and though 
ferent distribution of the ancient names, by M. he precedes me in publication, 1 will not [tppiy 
d Anville and M. Gosselliu, will be given here - * to him the old complaint, male sit illis qui 
after; .and I must mention once for all, that ante nos nostra dixerunt. 
when I make use of M. Oossellin’s Researches 5 Tijbjidyoi;; litetally fitted out. 
without mentioning his name, it is not to de- a In Albuquerque’s time, the soldan of 
prive him of the honour of his discoveries, but Egypt received custom upon spices, and other 
because it must occur so frequently that the commodities, at Judda, in the same manner 
repetition would he oflens.ve. I had traced as the Romans had formerly received them at 
tlm coast many years before the publication of Leu!r.e ; Rome. Commentar. dc ' A. d’Albu- 
M. Gossellm s Recherchcs sur la Geographic querque, p iv c - 
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was fixed at Muos Hormus rather than Arsinoc, or at Berenikb 
iu preference to Muos Hormus. 

In the age of the Periplus, as this course was the less fre¬ 
quented of the two, so is it apparent that the commerce itself 
was ofless importance; the vessels employed are Arabian, and 
the duty seems collected on them only: possibly the ships, 
which touched here after crossing from Muos Hormus, had 
. paid the customs in that port, and made this harbour chiefly 
for the purpose of accommodation, or of ascertaining their 
route down the coast of Arabia. 

Very different is the idea that I conceive of this trade while 
the communication with Egypt was in the hands of the Arabians 
themselves, previous to the appearance of Ptolemy's fleets upon 
the Red Sea, and their immediate communication with Sabea; 
for the caravans, in all ages, from Min&a 4 in the interior of 
Arabia, and from Gerrlia on the gulph of Persia, from Had ra¬ 
in aut on the ocean, and some even from Sab&i or Yemen, 
appear to have pointed to Petra, as a common centre; and 
from Petra the trade seems to have been again branched 
out in every direction to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, through 
Arsinob, Gaza, Tyre, Jerusalem, Damascus, and a variety 
of subordinate routes that all terminated on the Mediter¬ 


ranean. 

It is not consonant to the design of this work to enter into 
any commerce antecedent to history; but from analogy, from 
the magnificence recorded of Niuevb and Babylon, from the 


4 The position of tn* Minei is dubious: from Mecca, tom. ii. p. lip. ; Strabo places 
fiochart supposes them to be in the vicinity of Carana of the Min cans next to the Sabtians., 
Hadramaut Gossellin places them two days p. 768. 
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rom a par- 


remaining, there is ever 

that the wealth and power of these great cities arc 
ticipation in this commerce; and that the Arabians were the 
carriers common to them all. This is a fact which will admit 
of proof as soon as history commences*; but we may pause a 
moment to observe, that though the Chaldeans and Assyrians 
might have been navigators themselves, as the gulph of Persia 
opened a communication for them with the Indian Ocean, and 
their works at Babylon and TerGdon intimate some attention 
to the advantages of a naval power; still the Indians 5 , Persians, 
and Egyptians, seem to have been restrained by prejudices, 
either political or religious, from distant navigation; and 
though Persia and Egypt manifestly reaped the profits of an 
Oriental commerce which passed through these countries to 
others more distant, either on the north or on the west, still 
the common centre was Arabia 6 : the Arabians had no ob¬ 
structions either from manners, laws, habits, or religion; and 
as there is every proof that is requisite, to shew that the 
Tyrians and Sidonians were the first merchants who intro¬ 
duced the produce of India to all the nations which encircled 


5 The religion of India forbids the natives 
to pass the Attock_: it is the forbidden river. 
And if their religion was the same formerly as 
it is now, they could not go to sea • for even 
those who navigate the rivers must always eat 
on land.—The Persians, if their religion was 
that of Zerdusht, could not go to sea $ for the 
Guebres, who build the finest ships in the 
world at Bombay, must never navigate them. 
The Egyptians did not duly abhor the sea 
themselves, but all those likewise that used it. 
Gossellin Recherche*, tom. ii. p. 96. Diod« 
lib. i. p. /8. See also Marco Polo, lib. iii. 


c. 20. Ed. Ramusio: quelio che bee vino 
non si riceve per testimonio, lie quelio che 
naviga per mare. 

Linsehotin in Purchas, vol. iii\ p, 1765. 
writes, (t the Abexiins [Abyssiniansj and Ara., 
bians, such as are free, do sei*ve in all India 
for saylers or seafaring-men.” 

e Piin. lib. vi. c. 28. Arabes in univer8um 
gentes ditissimre, ut apud quas maxime opes 
Romanorum Parthorumque subsidant, venden- 
tibus quas a mari aut sylvis capiant, nihil in- 
vicem redimentibus. 
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the Mediterranean, so is there the strongest evidence to prove, 
the Tyrians 7 obtained ali these commodities from 
a. . 


TET11A. KINGDOM OF IDUMEA. NAB A Til FANS. 

Ill, But if Arabia was the centre of this commerce, Petra* 
was the point to which all the Arabians tended from the three 
sides of their vast peninsula *: here, upon opening the oldest 
history in the world, we find the Ishmaelites, from Gilead, 
conducting a caravan of camels loaded with the spices J0 of 
India, the balsam and myrrli of Hadramaut; and in the regular 
course of their traffic, proceeding to Egypt" for* a market. 
The date of this transaction is more than seventeen ceuturies 
prior to the Christian era; and, notwithstanding its antiquity, 
it has all the genuine features of a caravan crossing the Desert 
at the present hour. 

It is this consideration, above all others, which makes the 
Petra wc have arrived at with the Peri pi (is, an object the most 


7 See Herodotus, who -says the name of 
Cinnamon 13 from $ac Phenicians. 

0 Agatharchides Huds. p. XliTfotif w\ 

T»>v UocACC^im . U V xai Mivaibf, KSt\ 

5T ivsti U 7T>.w'o» W tov 

™ ™ jTjpff Iv'Jnw 

cWjcojt^, aTro rki urjJ KMT&y&nv* Ana 

Pliny, lib. vi. c. fcS.: hue convenit bivium 
corum qui Syriac Palmyram petlere et eorum 
qui ab Gaza veniuut. And again : in Pasiti- 
gris rpa, Forath, in quod a Petra convemunt. 

* r phe sea coast of Arabia is more than 
$,500 miles, 

i0 In the thirteenth chapter of Exodus the 


spices of India, and the gums and odours of 
Arabia, are mentioned by name ; and it is not 
assuming too much to suppose that the spices, 
here mentioned are from India also : the term 
ustd is Necoth, which signifies any 

thing bruised or brayed in a mortar, as spices 
.are reduced in order to use them with our 
food. Teeri, ia a gum or balsam ; and 

hat, is the same, evidently marking the 
produce of Arabia. See Parkhurst in voce. ^ 
See also Gen. xxv. iS.y and Cumberland’-* 
Origin of Nations, p. 2ro. 

21 Genesis, xxxvii. s&j; 7 
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thy of our curiosity ; 
ly the Idumea or An 
considered both by 


hers, historian 

source of all the precious commodities 


Idumea is derived from Edom, or Esau the 

Nabatea deduced from Nebaioth the s 

is a secondary connexion also l 

married Basbemath **, tlie sister of 
£ 

as has been paid to the genealogies 13 of s 
writers of the present day, it is still to be considered that the 
Bible may be tried by the rule of history as well as inspiration, 
and that the traditions of the Arabians are in harmony with the 

writings of Moses; for they universally acknowledge JoktaV 4 , 

- 

the fourth from Shem, as the origin of those tribes which oc¬ 
cupied Sab(a and Hadramaut, that is, Yemen and the incense* 
country.. They constantly refer to Ishmael the son of Abraham, 
as the father of the families that settled in Hejaz, which is 
Arabia Deserta ; and to Edom as the ancestor of the Xdum&ans, 
who occupied Arabia Petr6a. These form the three 15 general 
divisions of this vast country and nation, as extraordinary for 
the preservation of its manners, as its liberty ; and which is 
continuing at this day to fulfil one of those prophecies which 
' assure us of the truth of that History in which these families 
are recorded* 


** Geo. xxxvh 3* 15 The Arabians divide their country into 

13 See Gibbon, vol. v. p. 179. note 21. five, taking in Oman on the south, and on the 
and p. 107- eastern side Jemama, or making a distinetpartf 

h Gen. x. 26, 27. the son of Joctau Ha- of the Tehama, or country below the momr. 
aarmaveth, is equivalent to Hadzramauth, or tains* See Schultens, Index Geog. in Vita^ 
Hadramaut* * Saladitu. 
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The name of this capital, in all the various languages iu 
which it occurs, implies a rock ’ 6 , and as such it is described in 
the Scriptures, in Strabo, and A1 Edrissi; but it is a rock sup¬ 
plied with an abundant spring of water, styled Thomud by the 
Nubian, which gives it a distinction from all the rocks *•' in its 
vicinity, and constitutes it a fortress of importance in the 
Desert. Strabo did not visit it himself, but describes it from 
the account of his friend Athenodorus the philosopher. Atheno- 
dorus spoke with great admiration of the people, their civilized 
manners and quiet disposition. The government was regal; 
but it was the custom for the sovereign to name a minister 
who had the title of the king’s brother, in whose hands the 
whole of the power 19 seemed chiefly to reside ; such a minister 


16 Thomud gives a name to the Thamy. 
deni of the Greeks in this neighbourhood, and 
is sufficiently acknowledged by the Oriental 
writers. The springs of Thomud might give 
rjsc to a river, which Pliay mentions, lib, vi. 
o. 18, and which d’Auville carries into the 
Lake Asphaltis. 

$ 1 . The names arc, 

Rekam ; Numbers, xxxi. 8. Joshua, xiii. 21. 

Boch&rt* Canaan, lib, i, c. 44. 

Hakim. 

Rokom, 

R.t* kerne. 

A Rekcme ; quae Graxis vocatur Petra. Jo- 
• sephus. 

Arke. Josephus. 

Sela ; from vSd» a rock. Heb* 

Iriagar, a rock. Arab ck . Herbelot in voce, 
Har. 

Arak, Karak, Krak de Montreal. Crusaders. 
Petra, a Rock. Greek. 

The P^ock, pre-eminently. Jerem.xlix. 16. 

Sec Blaney in loco. 


But see Schultetis (Index Geog. ad vitam 
Salad ini), where he informs us that Hagar 
and Krak are not Petra, though in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Petra, he says, is Errakym, the 
same as the Rekcme or Rakim of Josephus. 
See Vpc. Caraccha, Errakimum, Sjaubech, 
ibid. The mistake of one for the other he im¬ 
putes to Bernard, Thesgurarius de Acquisit. 
Terrae Sanctar, xxii. 2. 5. It is in lat 31° 
30' 0", Abilfeda. Which, if true, makes it no 
more than 87 miles from Aila, for Aila he 
places in 29 0 8' o" ; but Schultens says, Petra 
is in 28° 30' o" from Abilfeda ; if so, it is 
only Roman miles from Aila. Carak is 
mentioned as well as Hagjr, by Abilfeda, 
Reiske, p, 43, where the Moslems were de¬ 
feated in their first conflict with the Romans, 

In the route from Gaza to Karak there are 
still the ruins of thirty villages, and remains of 
buddings, pillars, &c. indicating the former 
wealth of the country. Volney, Syria, p. 312. 

18 fcV^oTroj, as literally a vizir as It can be 
rendered. 

19 Josephus Antiq. *vi. p, 734. 


ARABIA 


(or vizir, as we should now call him) was Syll^us in the reign 
of O'bodas and A'retas, who makes so conspicuous a figure 
in the history of Josephus, and who was tried and executed 

at Rome, according to Strabo, for his treachery to Elius 
Gallus. 

Moses was forbidden to molest the sons of Edom in his pas¬ 
sage through the wilderness; but that there was then a con¬ 
siderable commerce in the country we have reason to conclude, 
from the conquest of Midian I0 , in its neighbourhood, by 
Gideon % not many years later; when gold is described as 
abundant among the Midianites, and their wealth in camels a 
proof of the traffic by which they subsisted. In the reign of 
David, Had ad 2 the prince of Edom was driven out, and 
Hebrew garrisons were placed in Elath and Ezion Geber, 
where Prideaux supposes that David commenced the trade 

of Ophir 13 , which was afterwards carried to its height by 
Solomon. 

And here, perhaps, it will be expected that the trade to 
Ophir should be examined, which has so much divided the 
opinions of mankind, from the time of Jerom to the present 
moment; but as I have nothing decisive to offer upon the 


00 Midian is the country of Jethro, on the 
Elanitick Gulph, called Madien by the Arabs, 
and Jethro, Seioaib. A 1 Edrissi, p. 109. 

21 J lI dg es > viii. 24. the people are called 
Tshmaelites. Gideon for his reward demanded 
the ear-rings of the men, and the chains on 
the camels’ necks : the decoration bespeaks 
the value of the animal. 

Hadad fled into Egypt for protection, 
a proof of the connection between the two 
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countries; and his marriage with Pharaoh’s 
daughter proves his rank and estimation* 
t Kings, xi. 19. He attempted to recover 
Edom in the latter end of Solomon’s reign. 

C3 David had treasured up three thousand 
talents of the gold of Ophir, 1 Chron. xxix. 4. * 
but this does not prove the voyage, for the 
gold of Ophir was a general expression. Sec 
Job, xxii. 24. «vi. t< 5 . Psalms, See. &c* 
Ixv, 9. See Frideatix’s Connections, p. 4. 
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question, I shall only state my reasons for acceding to the 
opinion of Prideaux and. Gosscllin, who confine it to Sabea. 

For I neither carry Ophir to Peru 14 with Arius Montanas, 
or to Malacca with Josephus, or to Ceylon with Boehart, be¬ 
cause J. consider all these suppositions as founded upon no 
better evidence than the mention of gold in those countries ; but 
our choice must lie between the coast of Africa and Sabda. 
Montesquieu, Bruce, ancl d’Anville, have determined in favour 
of Africa, principally, 1 think, because gold lias always been 
an export from that country, while the precious metals were 
usually carried to Sabea, to purchase the commodities of the 
east. I al|owgreat weight to this argument; and I admit the 
probability of d'Anville’s supposition, that the Ophir of Arabia 
might naturally produce an Ophir on the coast of Africa, which 
should, by an easy etymology, pass into Sophir, Sophar, So- 
pharali el Zange, of Sophala : but I by no means subscribe to 
the system of Bruce, which he has displayed with so much inr- 
genuity and ostentation; and which he thinks established by 
the discovery of an anomalous monsoon prevailing from Sotala 
to Melinda. A sensible ,s writer has denied the existence of 
any such irregularity, and appeals to Halley % Parkinson, and 

34 See the ridicule of this idea by Jos. 

Scaliger, Epist. 237. Pvtto Arium Mon- 
tanura iliius jvculaiori* int£rpretationis autotem 
ease. 

a$ In the Gentleman** Magazine, 1793, 

p. 222. 

dC Halley’s account is to be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions, 1686, p. J53; in 
which he says, that in the south-west monsoon 
the winds are generally more southerly on the 
African side, and more westerly on the Indian. 

3 


So far he is directly adverse to Bruce’s system ; 
but he adds, that near the African coast, be¬ 
tween it and the Island of Madagascar, and 
thence tp the northward as far as the line, 
from April to October there is found a con¬ 
stant fresh S.S.W. wind, which, as you go 
more northerly, becomes still more westerly. 
What winds blow in these seas during the 
other half year, from October to April, is notr 
easy to learn, because navigators always return 
from India without Madagascar: the only 
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,; and if the irregular monsoon is annihilated, 
remains in favour of his hypothesis but t] 
voyage. The duration it should seem easy to account for, upon 
a different principle; for the navigators were 
we learn from Homer 18 their method of conducting 
a foreign port. They had no factors to whom they _ __ 

sign a cargo in the gross, or who could furnish them, on the 
emergence, with a lading in return; but they anchored in a 
harbour, where they were their own brokers, and disposed of 
their cargoes by retail. This might detain them for a twelve- 
month, as it did in the instance to which I allude; and if the 
Phoenicians traded on the Eastern Ocean, as they did in the 
Mediterranean, we may from this cause assign any duration to 
the voyage which the history requires. 

But my reasons for adhering to the opinions of Prideaux and 
Gossellin are, first, that Ophir 29 is mentioned 30 with Havilah 
and Jobab, all three sons of Joktan ; and all of them, as well 
as Joktan, have their residence in Arabia Felix, most probably 

count obtained, was) that the winds are much 
easterly hereabouts , and as often to the north of 
the true east , as to the southward of it. 

The last sentence is all that Bruce has to 
build his anomalous monsoon on ; and it.does 
not prove an anomalous monsoon, but a fluc¬ 
tuation ip the regular one. 

“ The west winds begin the first of April 
u at Socotora ; the eastern monsoon the 13th 
“ of October, continues till April, then fair 
44 weather till May. Neither have they more 
44 than two monsoons yearly : west monspen 
44 blows at Socotora all south 5 east monsoon, 

44 all north. After the 25th of September 
44 ships cannot depart from the Red Sea east- 
u ward.” Pur. volii. 193. Keeling’s Voyage. 


27 Pliny, on a much shorter distance, that 
is, from Axania to Ocila or Okcdis, makes the 
voyage five years. ■ Lib. xii. 19. 

** Odyssey, 454. 

Michaelis (Question xxxix. proposed to 
the Danish Travellers) concludes Ophir to be 
in Arabia, from the same text of Genesis. In 
the same question he reepmmends inquiry to 
be made after ffative gold in Arabia. The 
account of the gold of Ophir in Scripture can¬ 
not be affected by the result. Silver is pot 
now found at Carthagena in Spain, where the 
Phenicians, Carthaginian??, and Romans, ob¬ 
tained it in great abundance. 

50 Genesis, x. 29. 
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beyond the Straits.; and secondly, because the voyage to Ophir 
seems in consequence of the visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Jerusalem: it is immediately subjoined 31 to it in the same 
chapter; and Sheba is Sab6a 3 *, or Arabia Felix, as we learn 
with certainty from Ezekiel 33 . It is particularly added, that 
the royal visitant brought a present of spices : “ there were no 
such spices as the queen 34 of Sheba gave to Solomon." 

I do not wish to conceal an objection to this supposition; 
which is, that spices, although they are taxed, are never men¬ 
tioned as an article of importation from Ophir. The produce 
of the voyage is gold, silver, ivory, al mug-trees 3S , apes, pea¬ 
cocks, and precious stones. But as on the one hand this failure 
in the invoice will argue much more forcibly against any of the 
more distant Opbirs which have been assumed; so on the other, 
it is no proof against Sabea, that several of these articles are 
not native; for these, and many more than are enumerated. 


3 * i Kings, x. 10, ti. See Gossellin Re- 
cherches., tom. ii. p. 121. and Volney, Syria, 

P* 

3a Cosmas Indicopleustes supposes the queen 
of Sheba to be the queen of the Homerites $ 
that is, in his age, the Homerites were mas- 
tens of Sabfia. He gives a very rational ac¬ 
count of the trade of these Homerites, or 
Sabeans rather, with Africa, for the spices 
which, the queen of Sheba brought ; their in¬ 
tercourse with the Red Sea, Persia and India^ 
and Zingiura or Zanguebar $ with the gold ob¬ 
tained thence by t&e Abyssinians, and brought 
into Arabia, as it is to this clay. See Cosmas 
in Melch. Thevenot, vol. i* p. 7. 

33 Ezek. xxvii. 22. €t The merchants of 
u Sheba arid Raamah, they were thy mer- 
* chants : they occupied in thy fairs [marts] 
u with chief of all spices, and. with all pr&- 


cious stones and gold.” In this passage the 
introduction of gold from Arabia is specific* 
and the three articles are the same as they 
continued to be in the reign of Ptolemy Phi* 
ladelphus, See Aristeas. 

34 2 Chron.Jx. 9. from Goisellin. 

35 Almug and Algum are both read in 
scripture - 7 and Shaw, p. 422. cites the opi¬ 
nion of Hiller, in his Hierophyticon, that 
PW ^* 4 .. Agal Guramim, is, liquidorum 
g utt as. gum. But in scripture tbe wood does 
not appear to be brought for its gum. but for 
use 5 and musical instruments were made of it, 
1 Kings, x. 13..J as Shaw observes, wh« sup¬ 
poses it to be cypress, still used by the Italians 
for that purpose. See >3 Chron. ix. ax. 

Michaelis (Question xci. proposed to the 
Danish Travellers) finds the same difficulty, 
and recommends,farther inquiry. 





certainly be touncl m feat 
in that age, as we have every rea 
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The evidence that Solomon obtained gold from Arabia is ex¬ 
press ; and as our early authorities notice gold as a native p 
duce among the Debae 35 of Hejaz, so may we conclude that t 
gold of Africa always found its way into Yemen through Abys¬ 
sinia, as it does at this day. The import of gold, therefore, we 
•carry up as high as the reign of Solomon, and bring it down 
to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egyptfor we 
learn, from the testimony of Ezekiel and Aristeas 37 , that spices,, 
precious stones, and gold, were brought by the Arabians 3B into 
Jud&a. I do not wish to lay more stress upon this testimony 
than it will bear; but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
the circumstances of this commerce were similar, in an early 
age, to those of a later period. The removal of these diffi¬ 
culties will shew the inducement which persuades me to join 
in opinion with Prideaux and Gosseliin, upon a question that 


36 Deb is said to signify gold, in Arabick. 
All the kings of Arabia brought gold and 
silver to Solomon. 2 Chron. ix, 14. 

37 XToAiJ' Js ?rA r,6c; xal rwy twv xct\ Tuduv 

iroAtmAwy xal XPYXOY Ta^axo^/^cT-sw 5*# rwv 

!k riy roff-oy* Aristeas, p. 40. Ed. 
Wells, Oxon. 1692% If Aristeas is not good 
evidence for the Septtiagint version, his testi¬ 
mony may be taken for the transactions of the 
age in which he lived, I imagine this to be 
the same commerce as is noticed by Strabo 
(lib* xvi* p, 781,.), where we learn that the 
Tyrians traded through Rhinocolura to Petra 
and Leuke Itome. Harris (vol. i. p. 379*) 
supposes the Tyrians to be masters of Rhino¬ 
colura 5 whi<?h knowledge he seems to draw 


from Prideaux (Con. part, ii« p. $ 6 . & part u 
p. 7.) : but if it depends on the passage of 
Strabo* it does not follow that the Tyrians 
were masters of the place, however their trade 
passed through it. But Rhinocoitira, by its 
situation on the limits of Palestine and Egypt, 
was certainly adapted in a peculiar manner for 
keeping open the communication. Prideaux 
account of Idumea and this trade (part i. p. 17.). * 
is highly accurate and comprehensive ; but we 
have no date of the fact recorded by Strabo. 

&& r£y ’AgaSft/v, perhaps, through the coun¬ 
try of the Arabians. Agatharcbides is also 
an evidence in favour of the exportation of 
gold from Arabia : Sto* TroAi^vcroy t>?v IlToAfjuflrfa 
Xy^bty p. 64. 
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lias been more embarrassed by hypothesis, and distracted by 
erudition, than any other which concerns the commerce of 
the ancients. 

The participation of Hiram in this concern is founded upon 
necessity as well as policy; for if Solomon was master of 
Idumea, the Tyrians were cut off from Arabia, unless they 
united with the possessors ; and whatever profit Solomon might 
derive from the import, the whole of the export on the Medi¬ 
terranean would be to the exclusive emolument of Tyre. Here 
the Greeks found the commodities of the east, or received them 
in their own ports from the hands of the Phenicians; for they 
Were not allowed to enter the harbours of Egypt till the reign 
of PsaminMchus; and the very names of the articles they ob¬ 
tained were derived from the Phoenicians, as we are informed 
by Iferbdotus 39 . 

The possession of Idum&a by the kings of Judah continued 
‘little more than an hundred years, to the reign of Jchoram, 
when the Jdumeans revolted 40 , and were not again subdued till 
after an interval of eighty years, in the reign of TJzziah 4I . 
.Seventy years after this, the Syrians 4 * seized upon Elath; and 
here terminates the trade of Ophir, in regard to Israel; and 



Arabia to Tyre, and thence into Greece With 


“ The cinnamon is still more extraordinary j 
** for where it grows, or what country pro- 
“ duces it, they cannot say * only the report 
is, that birds bring the little rails of the 
n bark which we, from the Phenicians, call 


its Tyrian name. 




p'obnbly in regard to Tyre, with the capture of that city, about 
an hundred and sixty years later, by Nebuchadne^ar. ■ 

Whether Nebuchadnezzar <*vcr-ran Idumea, is a question 
that history 43 has not resolved; or whether he besieged Tyre 
with any view of opening a communication with the Mediter¬ 
ranean, is equally unknown ;,j but that he had some plan of 
commerce on the gulph ol Persia in contemplation, we may 
judge from a curious fragment of A by d&ms % which informs 
us, that he laised a mound or wall to confine the waters at the 
mouth of the Tigris 45 ; that he built the city of Teredon, to stop 
the incursions of the Arabs; and opened the Naharmalcha in 
Babylonia, which unites the Tigris with the Euphrates. These 
transactions may lead us to suppose that this conqueror would 
turn his attention to Idum&a, and the gulph of Arabia, as wel!> 


■ 43 ^ highly probable,, from the woe of 

Edom in the 49th chapter of Jeremiah. 

44 ScaHger Emend. Temp. Fragm. p. 13. 

.... tov te 

l&yxytv Una x^a? ’EvQtfirw .hrmi^wri 

m Efufyk SuXucranK rr)v hrUXvw, xad 
KoXlV SKTUTt, KCCTOC rcc$ (io-CoXxfr 

TL here seems also to be another canal men¬ 
tioned by the name of Akrakanus, and a bason 
above the city of the Sipparenians $ and that 
these were all formed with a commercial view, 
we may judge by what Arrian says of Te- 
rtklon : u that it was, when Nearchus arrived 
st there, the mart to which the merchants 
“ thought their libanon, and other odorife- 
u rous drugs* from Arabia.” Arrian, lib. viii. 
P* 357- * ♦ . ivee XiCocvtorov ts a to T>k 

tpwcgiYit yyj u aymaw, xcri roc a\Xcc c<ra 

$VjxixpKToc y> y A^Suv yrt This (qcTo^/w yn) 

mei can tile country may be supposed equivalent 


to Grane, or to Gerrha, the modern EI-Katif^ 
and the whole corresponds with the traffic 
which now exists between tKojo ports and' 
Basra ; so constant is the nature of this com¬ 
merce, from the time of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the present hour. Have we not therefore a' 
right to assume it in ages antecedent to the 
Babylonian monarchy ? The continuance of it 
in after-times v?e learn from Nearchus, Strabo, 
&c, j and when Trajan was here, in the Par¬ 
thian war, he saw a vessel setting sail for India, 
which excited in his mind the remembrance of 
Alexander, and a desire of invading India, if 

he had not been so far advanced in years._► 

Xiphilinus in Trajano. 

It is called the inundation of the Ery- 
threan Sea, and is in reality at Apphadana, in 
the mouth of the Shat el Arab ; in which, 
neighbourhood mounds of this sort are still pre** 
served. Sec Voyage of Nearchus, p. 436, 
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as to the Persian Gulph and Tyre; and if this was his object, 
the conquest would have been easy, either when he was in 
Judda, or during his march into Egypt. 

From this time till the death of Alexander we have no ac¬ 
count of Idumda ; but soon after that event, we meet with two 
expeditions of Antigonus directed against Petra; one under 
Athendus*, anti another conducted by Demetrius his son. 
Both had an unfortunate termination; but the country was still 
harassed by the rival sovereigns of Syria and Egypt, ex¬ 
periencing the same fate as Judda, from its similar situation 
between both, sometimes subjected, and sometimes free; till 
there arose a dynasty at Petra, parallel to the Maccabees at 
Jerusalem; and, like them, partly independent and partly 
under the influence of the more powerful monarchies on 
either side. 

I give the following catalogue of Sovereigns, as well as I have 
been able to collect it from Josephus, without vouching for the 
correctness of the extract, or supposing the list to be complete; 
but such as it is, it will elucidate the commerce which has 
been proved to exist in this country, and bring the history of it 
down to the period when the Romans obtained an influence in 
the government, and the command of the coast; in which state 
it was found by the Author of the Peri pi ds: 

4 * Diodorus., lib. xix. p. jcjj . 


: 


' 


ARAB I A. 


m 


; before 


*. 3 

**' ' % : 


144. 


126 . 


125 . 


The two expeditions of Antigonus into Idumea, 
as nearly as we can state them, were under¬ 
taken in the years before our £ra, 309 and 
: 308. 

Malehus 47 —is the first king of Idum6a at Petra, men¬ 
tioned by Josephus (Antiq. p. 569- Hudson’s ed n ; 
and in the first of Maccabees, xi. 39-) he is styled 
Simalcue; and had protected Antiochus VI. re¬ 
stored to the throne of Syria, in 144, by Dio- 
dotus, called Tryphon. 

A'retas—assisted the city of Gaza besieged by Alex¬ 
ander Sebina, about the year 126‘. (Josephus 
Antiq. 595.) 

O'bodas 49 —is either the same as A'retas, or his suc¬ 
cessor within the year; he defeated Alexander 
about the year 125. (Josephus Antiq. 596.) 

A'retas If.—is the king to whom Hyrkdnus, of the 
family of the Maccabees, high priest and king 
of Jud&i, fled, when driven out by Aristo- 


47 Mek, Melek, Malik (Arab 0 *), are all 
from JrjVD* a king (Hcb v ). In regard to 

A'retas, see Josephus, lib. xiv. cap, 2, 4. 
and lib. i. cap. 6. Bel. Jud. where he men¬ 
tions the conduct of A'retas in regard to Hyr- 
kanus and Aristobulus. See also the Universal 
Hist. vol. vih fol. ed, Pliny, vi. 28. Strabo, 
Diodor. in. 516. an. 730. Trajan in Ara¬ 
bia, Dio. xviii. 777. And Severus. Dio. in 
Trajano, 94S. 

Theophanes, p. 124. mentions an A'rethas, 
anno 496. 556. 558. p. 207. 


Perhaps every one of these princes was 
styled Malchu3, or Malichus, the King : but 
Darius is a proper name, though Dara is said 
to signify King, Emperor, or Royal. Si Mai- 
cue is some corruption or other of Malehus. 
A'retas is the Greek form of El Haretsch, as 
Antipater is of Antipas. El Haretsch occurs 
often. Mahomet married the daughter of an 
El Haretsch. Abilfeda. Reiske, p. 43. 

48 O'bodas ia written Obeidas by Strabo, 
and O'bedas by others. It seems to be the 
same name as Abudah, familiar to every car as 
an Arabian name. 
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b&lus. A'retas restored him with au army of 
50,000 men, about the time that Pompey came 
to Damascus in the Mithridatic war, in the year 
63. In this reign commenced the connection of 
the Maccabees with Antipas, or Antipater, the 
Idumean, and the father of Herod, which ter¬ 
minated in the destruction of the whole family. 
(Josephus Antiq. 608, 609 .) Pompey took Petra 
(Dio, Latin Copy, p. 23.); and from that period 
the kings of Idum6a were, like the other kings 
in alliance with Rome, dependant, obliged to 
. furnish auxiliaries on demand, and not allowed 
to assume the sovereignty without permission of 
the senate, and afterwards of the emperors. 
The interval between O'bodas and this A'retas I 
have not been able to fill up. 

Malchus II.—must have commenced his reign before 
the year 47 ; because in that year Cesar was at 
Alexandria, and Malchus is mentioned by Hin¬ 
dus as one of the allied kings to whom Cesar 
sent for succours. (De Bello Alexandrino, p. 1. 
Hudson. Periplfts, p. 11.) This Malchus 49 was 
in Jud6a when the Parthians took Jerusalem, 
and restored Antigonus; at which time Herod 
fled to Petra. (Josephus Antiq. 644.) The 
Parthians were defeated by Ventidius in the 
year 39 (Dion Cassius, Lat. p. 235.); and 

4 * He was fined by Ventidius. Dio, lib. xlviii. 234. Lat. ed. 

1 
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Malchus was still king in 30 (.Josephus Antiq. 
648. 6‘77.); he is styled Malichus by Jos 6 pbus, 
(Bel. Jud. 9 . 90 .) 

O'bodas JL—must have commenced his reign before 
the year 24; because in that year Elius Gallus 
invaded Arabia, attended by Sylleus, minister 
of O'bodas, and Sylleus was tried at Rome and 
executed for his treachery, according to Strabo 
(p. 783.); but Josephus says, on account of 
charges brought against him by Herod, whose 
cause was pleaded by Nicolaus of Damascus. 
This trial did not take place till the reign of 
the successor of O'bodas. (Jos. Antiq. 728 , 
et seq.) 

A'retas III.—seized the throne on the death of 
O'bodas, about the year . 12 * without applying 
to Rome for the consent of the emperor (Jos. 
Antiq. 736.); and by that act incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Augustus, which however he ap¬ 
peased. The trial of Sylleus took place in this 
reign, who was accused of poisoning O'bodas, 
and attempting the life of A'retas, among the 
other charges brought against him. This 
A'retas, or another of the same name, was on 
the throne as late as the 3 ear 36 after Christ, 
which is the last year of Tiberius ; for Vi tell i us, 
proconsul of Syria, was preparing to march into 
IdumSa, against a sovereign of the same name, but 
was stopped by that cven.t. (Jos. Antiq. 728 . 

N N 2 * 
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736. 755.) It is in this reign we may place the 
visit of Strabos friend, Athenodorus, to Petra, 
who found it, as described above, in a civilized 
and flourishing state. 

A'retas IV.—whether another, or the same as the last, 
is dubious. 

Much disappointment have I felt in not being able to dis¬ 
cover any successor to A'retas, in Josephus or Dion Cassius; 
because I have great reason to believe, that in his immediate 
successor, or in the following reign, we should have found 
another Malchus, or M&lichus, the same who is mentioned in 
the Periplds as the sovereign of Petr6a, when the author fre¬ 
quented the port of Leu kb Komfc. We learn, however, from 
this brief account, the commencement of the Roman influence 
over this government tinder Pompey, and the continuance of it 
till the death of Tiberius; and it will hence appear very evi¬ 
dent, how a Roman garrison was introduced into Leuke Kom&, 
and the revenues of the port diverted from the possession of the 
native kings into the Roman treasury. The immediate date of 
that transaction 1 cannot fix ; for Elius Gallus appears to have 
had little knowledge of Leukh Koin6 till he was conducted 
thither by Sylleus; and, as he re-embarked from another port, 
he had not the opportunity of leaving a garrison at Leuk& 
Kom& on his return. This makes it highly probable that the 
introduction of this garrison was in the reign of Claudius, who 
evidently collected a revenue from the coast of Arabia, as we 

But he staid there all the latter part of so that he might well leave a garrison there at 
the summer, and the winter, Strab. xvii. p. 781. his departure, 


Years after 
Christ. 

36. 




learn from the circumstances related by Pldkamus, and might 
welt commence his system from the head of the gulph. 

it may be here observed, that the princes of this dynasty at 
Petra are almost universally called kings of the Nabateans by 
the historians ; and the prevalence of this tribe of Nebaioth over 
the Idum&ms is placed by Prideaux ”, with his usual accuracy, 
during the Babylonish captivity, agreeing admirably with the 
existence of their sovereignty in the reign of Antigonns, and 
countenanced by Strabo”, who mentions the expulsion of the 
Idumbans. If this, therefore, be the origin of the dynasty, its 
termination is in the reign of Irajan, when Petr£a was reduced' 
into the form of a Roman province 53 by Palma 54 , his lieu¬ 
tenant 55 . Still, under the latter empire, we meet with an 
Aretas in Procopius ; and possibly, according to the fluctuating 
power of the empire, it was at times subject, and.again inde¬ 
pendent, as the change of circumstances took effect, till it was 
finally reduced by Mahomed in person. This is a fact so sin- 



51 Prideaux, Con. vol. i. p. 9. . 
p. 

^ Sfraho lili vim n m/T/x 


vol. ii. Mondar was at Hira, on the Bahr Nedjeff, a 
lake near the Euphrates [see d’Anville’s Map. 
of the Euphr. and Tigris] ; and these Arabian 


the protection of Persia. The seat of this A1 Hist. Arcan. p. 8. 
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gular that, as I shall make it the termination of my inquiries, 
the reader will pardon a digression that is foreign to the subject. 
For Mahomed marched against this country with an army of 
thirty thousand men, of which one-third was cavalry: he took 
Hagjr- the capital of the Tschamudites 57 ; and John, the 
prefect of Aila* 9 , submitted to pay a tribute of three hundred 
pieces of gold * Now if Ilagjr be not the Ilagar of the 
Hebrews, the Petra of the Greeks, it is at lcaat a hill fort in the 
same country, and maintained the same rank as the seat of 
government. Aila is the Elath of the scriptures, still at that 
period under the power of Constantinople (if we may judge 
bom the name of John the governor), so late as the reign of 
Iierficlius. This expedition is the more remarkable, as it is the 
first successful attempt of the Mahometans beyond the limits 
of the Ilejox 60 , and the prelude to the conquest of Syria by 
the immediate successor of the prophet. This expedition, 
therefore, it was, which opened the way to all their suc¬ 
ceeding victories over the declining power of the Homans in 
the east. 

^ See the account of Petra, supra. 

57 The Thamydeni of the Greeks. 

53 Abilfeda Reiske, p. 52. 

b * Trecentos nurr.mos aureo a . If it is the 
Roman aureus, the value varied, according to 
Arbuthnot, from iI.^s.^cL to 16s. 1 
which admits a medium of twenty shillings. 

Aila was no longer the port of the trade to 
Ophir. 

€o See Gibbon, vol. v. p. 245. The super¬ 
stition of a bigot never went farther in de¬ 
fence of his faith, than the fanaticism of 
philosophy has carried Gibbon, in softening 
the vices, cruelty, hypocrisy, and imposture, 
of Mahomed, or in amplifying his courage, 
his J eloquence, and abilities as a statesman or a 


general; but at the same time, notwithstand¬ 
ing this defect (which is radical), and not¬ 
withstanding the detestable comparisons which 
he insinuates, the extent of his research, the 
use, selection, and arrangement of his mate¬ 
rials, form one of the most brilliant fpecTmens 
af h is talents as an historian. In regard to 
this last transaction of Mahomed, I apprehend 
Gibbon is mistaken : he pays, the prophet re¬ 
ceived the submission of the tribes from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea ; but according to 
Abilfeda, he subdued Hagjr and Aila only $ 
and if the tfibute was no more than ;joo aurei, 
the conquest was of importance*on!y as it 
opened the road to Syria. See Abilfeda* 
Rti:>ke, Lipsise, 1754, 0.52. 
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This account of Arabia Petrea, from the time of the Pa¬ 
triarchs to the rise of the Mahomedan power, is essentially con¬ 
nected with the object of the present work ; because the whole 
commerce of the east originally passed through this province to 
Ph&hicia, Tyre, and Egypt; for the Mint*ans, who were the 
conductors of the caravans from Sab6a to Hadramaut, and the 
GerrhSans from the gulph of Persia, both pointed to this 
centre; and notwithstanding that the caravans decreased in 
proportion to the advance of navigation, still Petra was a 
capital of consideration in the age of the Peripl&s: there was 
stil] a proportion of the trade passed from Leuke Komb to this 
city, and its princes maintained a rank similar to that of Herod 
in Jud&a. In all the subsequent fluctuations of power, some 
commercial transactions 6 * are discoverable in this province; 
and if Egypt should ever be under a civilized government 
again, Petr&i would be no longer a desert. 

Whether the Idumeans had been navigators previous to the 
time of Solomon and Hiram; and whether those princes oc¬ 
cupied the ports of Idum&a in order to turn this navigation to 
their own advantage, or were the first to venture on it them¬ 
selves, must be a matter of conjecture; but that the Arabians 
of this province, or more probably of those farther to the south, 
were the first navigators whom history mentions, upon the 
Indian Ocean, is evident: first, from Nearchus 6 '*, who found 
the traces of it on the coast of GadiAsia; and secondly, from 
Agatb&rchides, who distinctly mentions the great ships in the 


*' r r&fMi . . IftSjuK Kara, to Zlmun He found Arabick names of' places, a 

yteerl'oH rfpiSget, Cedrenus, 429. pilot to direct him, and vessels of the country, 

Gaza, the key of the desert of Sina, a at Ap6stani, in th* gulph of Persia. See 
country very rich. Voyage of Nearchus, p. 249.. 
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ports of Sabba which traded to India ; and if the works of 
Eratosthenes^ were extant, we should learn how the Greeks 
obtained their knowledge to the east of Cape Comorin, before 
any fleets had sailed from Egypt beyond the Straits of Bab-el- 
m and eb. , 

, But whatever previous sources of information we might 
trace, it is from the Peri pi ds itself that we can discover no less 
than six different courses of the ancients in these seas, all prior 
to the age of the author, or practised by different navigators at 
the time he wrote. 


1 ■*.'*< " ' . 1 i ' m 4 > M 1 / f t v,l?t _ ti^ u. , 1 

IV. VOYAGES DISTINGUISHABLE IN THE PERIPLUS. 

I. I he first is the voyage, described in the two previous 
books, down the coast of Africa to Rhaptum ; shewing that the 
Arabians had settlements in that country, before it was visited 
by the Greeks from Eg} r pt. 

II. 64 Secondly, we are informed of the two distinct courses 
within the Gulph: one from Mu os Ilormus, across the head 
of the gulph to Leu kb Kome, and thence down the Arabian 

63 Marcian of Heraclea informs ns, that Africa than any other Greek of his age. See 
Eratosthenes took the whole work of Ti- Marcian in Hudson, p. 64.: he calls him 
mosthenes, preface and all, as it stood, and in Ssvrsgv UriXfyi&v. Strabo 

the very same words : this confirms an opinion styles him Notuc*f%ps. See Pliny, Hardouin, 
that I have already ventured to give, that p* Marcian mentions likewise Sosander, 

Eratosthenes was more of a geometrician than a pilot, who wrote on India. Still there is 
a geographer. Marcian, indeed, does not an obscure knowledge of the Thincc, and the 
speak very highly of Timosthenes, and yet, Golden Chersonese, prior to all these geogra- 
by this* account, it should seem that Era- phers, as appears from the Treatise de Mundo 
tosthenes’s knowledge of the Thin a was from in, Aristotle ; if chat be a genuine work of the 
1 imosthenes, who had commanded the fleet of philosopher. 

Ptolemy 1 hiiadelphus on the Indian Ocean, ^ Periplus, pp. 12. 14. 
and had gone farther down the coast of 
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coast to Moosa; and another, from Berenikh to the same fport 


III. * s Next to this, we collect a voyage from the month of 
the Straits along the southern coast of Arabia into the gulph of 
Persia, extending afterwards to Bahrein, El Katif, and Oboleli, 
in the Shat-el-Arab. 

IV. “Then follows a passage from the Straits to India 7 by 
three different routes : the first, by adhering to the coasts of 
Arabia, Karm&nia, Gadrfisia, and Scindi, which terminated at 
the gulph of Cambay; the second, from Cape Fartaque, or 
from Ras-el-had, on the Arabian side; and the third, from 
Cape Gardefan, on the African side, both across the ocean by 
the monsoon to Muziris, on the coast of Malabar. 

V. 67 After this, we must allow of a similar voyage, per¬ 
formed by the Indians to Arabia, or by the Arabians to India, 
previous to the performance of it by the Greeks ; because the 
Greeks, as late as the reign of Philometor, met this commerce 
in Sab&i. 

VI. 68 And lastly, we obtain an incidental knowledge of a 
voyage which confirms all that has been advanced concerning 
the early commerce of the Arabians, previous, in all appear¬ 
ance, to every account we receive from the Greeks, and con¬ 
ducted, certainly, by the monsoon, long before Hippalus intro¬ 
duced the knowledge of that wind to the Roman world. 

It is this voyage 69 between the opposite coasts of India and 
Africa, connected certainly with the commerce of Arabia, but 


66 


** Periplua, pp. 19, 20, 
w Pcriplus, pp. 20, 21, 22. 32, 33. 

Agatharchides apud Hudson, pp. 64 

Perlplfls^ pp. 8, 9. 
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** The Oriental geographers confirm the 
account of this voyage most essentially ; for 
they have a Sephareh cl Hind either in Guzerat 
or the coast adjoining, correspondent to Se- 
fareh el Zinge, or Sophala on the coast of 
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stilkcapable of being considered in the abstract, which proves, 
in my opinion at least, the possible existence of this intercourse 
in ages antecedent to all that history can reach. If it could 
be believed that the natives of India had been navigators in 
any age, we might more readily admit their claim in this in¬ 
stance than in any other-; for the author mentions, that the 
imports, into Africa are the production of the interior from 
Baritgdza and Ariafee; that is, from Cambay, Guzerat, and 
Concern.: and the articles specified confirm the truth of his 
assertion ; lor they are rice A ghee, oil of sesamum, cotton, 
muslins, sashes, and sugar: these commodities, he adds, are 
brought sometimes in vessels destined expressly for the coast of 
Africa; at other times, they are only a part of the cargo out of 
vessels which are proceeding to another port. Thus we have 
manifestly two methods of conducting this commerce, perfectly 
distinct, one, to Africa direct; aud another, by touching on 
this coast, with a final destination tp Arabia. This: is precisely 
the same trade as the Portuguese found at Melinda and 
Qttiloa, and the same connection with Arabia ; and this is the 
reason that the Greeks found cinnamon, and. the produce of 
India, on this coast, when they 'first ventured to pass the 
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it must be doubted, whether this commerce was conducted by 
natives of India, or Arabians; for Arabians, there were on the 
coast of Malabar, and in such numbers af Ceylon, that, Winy:? 

Larcher will not now be averse to see these 
priests convicted of an incoherence, which 
is, ail interval of near eleven thousand yi&rs 
between the building of the temple of Ptha 
by Menes, and the adding a propyl&um to it 
by Maeris. This is about a duplicate of the 
absurdity which would strike the mind of an 
Englishman, if he were told that the dome of 
St. Pauf*£ was built by Adam* and the portico 
added by Q_. Anne. 

Since the time that these observations were 
made, we have another edition of Herodotus 
by the same excellent translator, who, in the 
76th year of his age, repeats his belief in the 
scriptureg, and recalls every thiog in his works 
that may seem of a contrary tendency to the 
history they contain. I rejoice in the addition 
of such a name to the catalogue of believers:; 
I admire the fortitude that inspired the, pro¬ 
fession, and I trust that the example will be 
efficacious in recalling others to the truth. 

7J Pliny, lib. vi. c. 32. Regi, cuiturn liberi 
patris, ceteris, Arabum ; that is, the king re¬ 
tained the native Worship of the Indian Bac¬ 
chus, above the Ghautswlple the inhabitants 
on the coast were Arabians/ or had embraced 
the superstition of the Arabians. 

The Portuguese made a Christian king of 
Candy ; but the Dutch and English have been 
less Jealous for their faith than the Arabians* 
either when Idolaters or Mahomedans. In 
1804; the English discontinued the stipends 
to the Christian missionaries or native priests, 
and left 153,000 souls without spiritual in¬ 
struction. Mr. Grant's. Letter, The Dutch, 
after expelling the Portuguese about 4, 
employed Protestant ministers. See Saldxus 
in Churchill, vol. iii. Jafnapatairu 


(lib, it, p. 109.), that Sesostris advanced into 
the Erythrean Sea till he wa 3 stopped by 
shoals; a proof to me, that he entered the 
Bay Avalites, and went ? no farther. But Dio¬ 
dorus (lib. i. p. 64.) carries him bv sea to 
India, and by land, to the eastern coast of 
China ; so little trouble does it cost an histo¬ 
rian to convey his hero to the world's end, 
when he is not embarrassed with circumstances. 
If any date could be affixed to the reign of 
Sesostris, if his conquests cduld he reconciled 
with the history of the nations he is said to 
have conquered, I should think it highly pro¬ 
bable that he knew of an Indian commerce in 
Arabia, or Africa, and wished to partake of 
it y and even as the fact stands, it appears as 
if Herodotus was fully justified in supposing, 
that some attempts had been made by the 
Egyptians to enter the Erytbnean Sea. But 
the Egyptians seem to have attributed all their 
wonders to Sesostris, as the Greeks did theirs 
to Hercules; and it is as difficult to reconcile 
the date of his reign to reason, as the chro¬ 
nology of the Egyptians to scripture* The 
truly learned apd most excellent translator of 
Herodotus professes his bdiefin scripture, and 
deprecates all conclusions against the scrip¬ 
tures which may be drawn from his chrono¬ 
logy : it is a protest of importance, because 
his first date makes the establishment of Egypt 
13,566 years, and the building of Memphis 
8,352 years prior to tire creation, according 
to the Mosaical account; and it is not with¬ 
out a sense of the contradiction that we read 
the following words: “ II est done constant 
u que notre historien a ete la fidcle interprete 
4C . des pretres Egyptiens, & n'y avoit pas 
la plus legere incoherence clans lettr recifs”., 
ChropoL Herod, p. 222. 1st edit. But M. 
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represents them as masters of the coast, like the Europeans 
of the present day, who have confined the native sovereigns to 
the country above the Ghauts, and have possessed themselves 
of the level towards the sea*; such also was their situation, 
though under the name of Moors, or Mahometans, when the 
modern Europeans met with them again upon their arrival at 
Calicut, where their influence over the native government long 
counteracted all the power of the Portuguese. 

These are the reasons which induce a supposition, that the 
whole of this intercourse, on both sides, was in the hands of 
the Arabians 73 ; but it must be left to the determination of 
those who have been resident in India, how far the superstition 
of Braminism descends to the Parias, the lower easts, or those 
who have lost all cast, so as to permit or fprbid their venturing 
on the ocean. That there was an ulterior commerce 74 beyond 
Ceylon, is indubitable; for at Ceylon the trade from Malacca 
and the Golden Chersonese met the merchants from Arabia, 
Persia, and Egypt. This might possibly have been in the 
hands of the Malays, or even the Chinese ”, who seem to 
have been navigators in all ages as universally as the Ara¬ 
bians, and both might profit by the prejudices which seem to 
have excluded the Hindoos from a participation in these 
advantages. ' _ 

‘There appears no method of tracing this commerce through 
the darkness of the middle ages, but by the few scattered intima¬ 
tions to be collected from Cosmas, William 76 of Tyre, Sanuto 

7, ~-I find this connection of Arabians with from Ceylon. \ 

India supported by Pococke, Sir Wm. Jones, « Marco Polo, .lib! hi. c. r. speaks much 
and Sir Wm. Ouscley. See Ebn. Haukal, of Indian ships, but they seem to be ChU 

p. 291. - 

t fee mentions the embassy £ See Bergeron Traitc sur la Navigation. 



Renaudot’s Arabian Voyagers, and Marco Polo; but their 
general testimony is in favour of £he preceding suppositions, 
and which, as I have no system to maintain, I should abandon 
as readily as I have adopted, rf ever the weight ©f evidence 
should preponderate against them. In the time of Marco Polo, 
the Arabians had not only increased on the coast of India, but 
made considerable progress in extending the doctrines of the 
Coran: lie mentions the trade from China 77 which met the 
trade from the Red Sea, no longer in Ceylon, but on the coast 
of Malabar; and though he remarks that the Chinese vessels 
sohietimes penetrated farther, even to Madagascar, yet the 
ceptral mart is manifestly in Malabar, and apparently at 
Calicut, where the Portuguese found it upon their first arrival. 
Here, he says, the ships from Aden obtained their lading 
fropi the East, and carried it into the Red Sea for Alex¬ 
andria, from whence it passed into Europe by means of the 
Venetians. 


THE COMPASS. 


V. How these voyages were performed in the seas of India 
or China, without the compass, is a circumstance so extra¬ 
ordinary, that many writers have rather assigned that instru¬ 
ment to the Chinese, than supposed it possible that such 
voyages should be performed without it. Highly extraordinary 

v Lib. iii. c. 27. In the 9th century, the perumal, the trade centered there. M- Polo, 
age of Renaudot’s Arabs, the centre was at was in India in the 1.3th century, 300 years 
Coulam in Travancore. After the establish- latet than Ceramperumal. 
ment of the kingdom of Calicut by Ceram- 
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it certainly is, that the Chinese, who now never go beyond the 
limit of Japan on the east, Malacca on the west, or Java ou 
the south, should have sailed to Madagascar in the thirteenth 
century. Their knowledge must in that age have been propor¬ 
tioned to their adventures ; and I would not wish to contest the 
point with those 78 who would furnish them with means or in¬ 
struments to qualify them for the undertaking; but Ramusio 70 
is clearly of opinion, that Marco Polo did not bring this instru¬ 
ment from China; and that he did not know it himself, because 
he never mentions it. This negative evidence in regard to 
China, becomes positive, according to Nicolo di Conti, in re¬ 
gard to India ; for he sailed aboard a native vessel on the Indian 
seas, about the year 1420 80 ; and he says expressly they had no 
compass, but sailed by the stars of the southern pole, the eleva¬ 
tion of which they had the art of measuring ; and that they had 
also a method of keeping tli^ir reckoning by day or night, with 
their distance from place to place; that, is, as we should speak 
in modern terms, they had a quarter-staff or astrolabe, and log, 
but no compass. 

The date of this voyage, sixty or eighty years previous to the 
discovery of Gama, makes it highly interesting; and the in¬ 
formation is unique, for Nicolo sailed on board an Indian *' ship; 

7* Lord Macartney i$ fully convinced that India 25 years; so that the date of his voyage, 
the Chinese compass is not derived from the in this instance, may be from 142010 1430. 
.Europeans: his reasons for this may be seen 81 II oaviganti dell’ India si governano colle 

in a paper with which he has furnished me stelle del polo antartico.& non navigand 

(Appendix, No. III.) ; and has obligingly col Bussuio, ma si reggono secondo chetro- 
permitted me to publish with his name. varto le dette stelle o site, o basse ; et questo 

t> See Dichiaratione sopra M. Polo, Ra- fanno con certc lor tnisure che adoperano, et 
musio, vol. ii. p.17. similmentg misurqno il cammino che fanno di 

80 He was absolved by Pope Eugenius LV. giorno et di notte, & la distanza che e da un 
in 1444 of apostacy, after having been in luogo all’ altro, et eo.si setnpre sauno in die 
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mrd that the navigators made use of the south polar stars, is a 
most extraordinary agreement with the account of Ptolemy; 
who says, they navigated the Indian Ocean in his age by means 
of the star Candbus, which they called the Horse. 1 should 
have been glad to find the mariners on board this ship had been 
Arabians ; but the description of the vessel is characteristically 
like those which M. Polo sailed in on the Chinese seas, separated 
into compartments, which the respective merchants on board 
hired each fpr himself and his property; and which were dis¬ 
tinctly caulked, so as to prevent a leak in one part affecting 
any other: such vessels are still in use on those seas, but are 
more properly Chinese or Malay, than Indian. 

The testimony of N. dt Conti is direct against the use of the 
compass in the ships of India, but still it is not conclusive 
against the Chinese ; for Vcftoman, or Barthema, in his passage 
from Borneo to Java, in a ciampan, or small Chinese vessel, 
expressly mentions, that the pilot 81 had' a compass. And this 
testimony is of greater importance, because the date of his 
voyage from Borneo must be in 1503 or 1504, as he returned 
to Calicut in 1506, when Almeyda was viceroy. Now 1504 is 
seven years "previous *•* to the arrival of the Portuguese at Ma¬ 
lacca : so that the Chinese could not have had it from the Por¬ 
tuguese; and if the ships of India had it not, they could not 

hiogo si ritrovano essendo in mare. Ratnusio, distinctam, qua ventorum rationem insinuant, 
yoI. i. p, 344* secum, mare,nostro attulerat. Grynseir; in Bar* 

If sbnilmcntt refers to the preceding clause, thema, lib. vi. c. 27. Ramusio, vol. i. p. j68, 
it means that they kept their reckoning, not More noatro (I think) refers to the sea card • 
by the log, but by the stars, which is, in that but if to the whole, it does not quite prove 
case, a knowledge of finding their longitude whether Barthema had marked the difference 
sis well as their latitude by astronomy. between 32 and 24 points. 

82 Moderator navis pyxidem,, magnetemque, 83 Tht* Portuguese reached Malacca ia 
rice non paginam marinam, compluribus lineis 1511. Dalrymple* p. 3. Collections* 
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have received it through that medium of communication. 
There is something very strong, likewise, against their receiving 
it from the Arabs, whom they might have met at Calicut in the 
fifteenth century; because, if the Arabs then used it, it was 
in the form they derived it from Europe, and divided into 
thirty-two points; whereas the Chinese compass is divided into 
twenty-four, which seems almost conclusive that theirs was aa 
original instrument, and not derived from Europe. 


WEALTH OF ARABIA. 

'.}}}[. , u , ' v \ 1 1 M 1 , / ' jH C , f I ( ‘Mgj »h, . V IrV'f/ 

VI. After the recital of these circumstances, it is still to be 

s 

considered, that in the whole of what has been said, it is in¬ 
tended to speak only in general terme: it is not meant to assert, 
that no ships went to India from Egypt before the reign of 
Ptolemy PhilomStor, or that no Greeks, in a later age, passed 
beyond Ceylon to Bengal, or the Golden Chersonese; but that 
the ordinary course of Oriental commerce was conducted in the 
way that has been stated, there is every reason to believe, and 
every evidence that is extant to prove. The value of this com¬ 
merce, in the hands of the Arabians, is equally evident: their 
wealth was proverbial, and the particulars of it are detailed by 
Agath&rchides. But there is still one point in which the Ara¬ 
bians are essentially distinguished from all the surrounding na¬ 
tions, which, through their means, partook in the commerce of 
the east; which is, that however ostentatious their neighbours 
might be, the riches of the Arabians were all applied to their 
private luxury and indulgence. In Persia, and Chaldea, those 
vast public works and edifices arose, which astonished the 

7 

I . ' 

y 

\ . . ' 


travellers of the ancient world ; and in Egypt, the ruins of the 
Thebaid are an equal cause of amazement, at the present hour. 
In a secondary rank, Tyre, Jerusalem, Raalbeck, Edessa 8 \ 
and Palmyra, surprize us with their magnificence; while in 
Arabia, history speaks only of one public work, which was the 
Tank 85 at Mariaba; and when the head of that once failed, 
there never was sufficient industry or public spirit in the country 

to restore it. - - 1 

No adequate cause is assignable for this national distinction, 
but that spirit of independence which broke the body ot the 
people into parts too minute for a combination of interests, and 
too diffuse for co-operation. This spirit was never counteracted 
but for a short time, by enthusiasm ; and no sooner was that 
exhausted by evaporation, than they returned again to the 
state in which they are described by 'the ancients. They are 
still a nation of merchants 86 and marauders, incapable of sub¬ 
jection, not less from their temper and habits than from the 
nature of their country ; rarely formidable in a body, from their 
mutual jealousy and distrust; indifferent soldiers, but dan¬ 
gerous partisans. 

No other reason is discoverable, why a nation that at one 
time possessed almost exclusively the commerce of the East, 
never arrived at a character of dignity and respect; and no 

See Bayer and Ammianus Marcellinus. Geog. voce Jemana. The Tank failed, ac- 
The latter particularizes an Indian trade at cording to some authors, in the time of Alex- 
• Odessa. ander ; others say, after Christ. Univ. Hist. 

85 This Tank is placed at Mariaba ; but fol. ed. vii. p. 276. 

Pliny informs us, that Mariaba signifies a 86 Strabo and Diodoru3 are in concert with 
capital; still we have in Schultens, Maraba, Pliny, who says, lib. vi. p.340. Pars sequa 
the same as Saba ;^$o that the Tank will mark in commerciis et latrociniis degit: a fact 
Saba. See Schultens. Vita Saladini. Index equally true in all ages. 
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other cause can I trace, why Idumea became so easy a con¬ 
quest to the Hebrews, Tyrians, Babylonians, and Romans. It 
is the influence over their government, and the possession of 
their harbours on the Red Sea by the Romans, which is now to 
be investigated ; and if the command of the commerce obtained 
by this power continued with little interruption till the time of 
Justinian, and was not annihilated till the irruption of the Ma- 
homedans, it is a duration of this commerce in one channel, 
longer than has fallen to the lot of any other people in whose 
hands it has been placed. - 


LEUKE KOME. 

Our inquiry commences with Leuk& Komh, or the White 
Village 37 ; and the character of White is attributed to several 
towns or villages on this coast. Ptolemy has an Argh Koine 
below Yarnbo; Hafir is another place, about three hundred 
miles from the head of the gulph; and a third, Hafir or Ha¬ 
vana is discoverable in the Itinerary, but forty-five miles from 
the same point. All these terms imply whiteness ; but d'An- 
ville assumes the second for the Leuk& Komh of the Periplfis. 
In this he is justly supposed by M. Gossellin to be mistaken; 
because this second Hafir, at more than three hundred and fifty 
miles from Petra, could not afford a ready communication 
with that capital, neither could it be within the limits of Petrea, 
but must then have belonged to Hejaz; which, that it did 


Almost every place inhabited by Arabians, is rather a village .than a town or city. 
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not, we shall have sufficient proof in the expedition of Elius 
Gall us. 

M. Gossellin fixes upon Moilah ; to which he is, perhaps, 
more particularly directed, by finding a name of notoriety in a 
situation that is probable: but on this coash, as he has very 
properly observed himself, there is no certainty to be obtained; 
the ancients have left us few marks of distinction, because they 
avoided the coast, which was itself dangerous, and more dan¬ 
gerous still from the disposition of its inhabitants; while the 
few notices which they have left, are obliterated by the retreat 
of the sea, and the increasing advance of the shore. This 
arises from a cause which operates on the whole eastern side 
of the gulph*; and in the lower part of it there are the remains 
of places twenty miles inland, which were formerly marts or 
harbours. 

This must be accepted as a reason why so little satisfaction 
can be given in regard to individual positions. The general 
character of the coast, and the division of the provinces, will be 
distinct ; but identical locality is by no means to be expected. 
This will be apparent in the immediate object of our inquiry, 
for the White Village itself is obscured by difficulties not easy 
to be surmounted. 

Lat, 

The Ha&r of d'Anville 89 is in - - - 25° 2' 0" 

The Moilah of d'Anville, in - 27 6 go' 0 " 

The Moilah of Gossellin, in his Map of Ptolemy 27° 50' 0" 

Arga Komb of Ptolemy, by the|^ at * n text “ -^40 0 

lGreek text - 22° 30' 0" 

/ 

8fi The Hafir, of d’Anville is ascertained by p. 109 3 a proof that it cannot be the Hau. 
A 1 Edrissi to be lower than the island Naman, arra of the Itinerary. 

p p 2 
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But that there is still another I la ham, A vara, or flavfirra % 
■we are certain from the Itinerary ; and Stephan us 90 informs us, 
that it was founded by A'retas son of O'bodas, and called 
Auafa (which signifies white in Arabick and Syriack), from 
some vision of a man in white. Pliny adds, that Arra 91 is in 
the country of the ThiinanCd, the adjoining tribe to the Na¬ 
bateans, and that here is the centre of commerce. Upon these 
authorities I had wished to have placed this Havarra on the 
coast, and to have assumed it for the site of the White Village; 
more especially as the itinerary of the Peutingerian Tables 
points to the entrance of the Elanitick Gulpb, and lias one 
route of'sixty-one miles from Aila to Havarra, and another 92 of 


*9 But I am apprehensive that I read 20 
twice instead of once; if so, it is only 45 mile 3 
from Haila to Hauarra, and 38 from Hauarra 
to Petra, The latter distance must, in that 
case, assuredly be erroneous ; and the former 
too, unless the sea of Acaba be as short as 
it is represented in the ancient maps, in- 
stead of running up to the north so far as 
it does in the maps of d’Anville, Gossellin, 
and De la Rochette. Still, whatever be. 
the errors, it is curious to see both these 
routes detailed at the extremity of the empire, 
in the reign of Theoddsius; and the shorter 
the distances are, the more incompatible they 
are with the Hafir of d’Anville. (See d’An- 
ville’a Egypt, p* 129. with his opinion of the 
Itineraries.) /Jfhere is a similar diminution of 
distance from Phara, or Ras Mahomet, to 
Haila, which the Itinerary makes only 16 
miles 5 and both deficiencies, if they are such, 
must be imputed to the supposed shortness of 
the 6ea of Acaba, *♦ c. the Elanitick Gulph; 
See Abilfeda, Geog. Min. Hudson, and 
Aatley, i. 132. where a gulph is proved, but 
not its extent Aylah, lat. 29 0 , Abilfeda, 
l#ng. 55° from the Pillars of Hercules. 


90 See Stephanus Byz. in voce. 

91 Arra oppidum in quo omnis negotiatio 
convenit. Plin. vi, c. 28. The Thimanci are 
the Bythimanees, or Batmizemanees, of Aga- 
tliarchides, and upon the coast. 

9 * I am not certain that I read the distances 
right $ but they appear thus : 



Miles . 

to Medeia - 

- 40 


to Phara 

- 80 

120 

to Haila 

• ^0 



— 

, 5 ° 

to Ad Dianam 

- 16 

to Posidium 

- 21 


to Havarra ~ 

- 24 

6 l 

to Zadagatta 

- 20 


to Petra 

| 18 

38 
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If by Ciysma we are to understand the head 
of the gulph, or Suez, the opening of the 
compasses gives precisely 200 Roman miles 
from Su<*z to Ras Mahomed, by d’Anville’s 



thirtv-eight, from Havarra through Xadagasta to IctTa*. 
But in opposition to this we have the express testimony of 
Ptolemy ®Y that Avarra is inland, and more northerly than Aila. 
This reduces me to the necessity of concluding, that this Haur, 
or Havarra, cannot be the White Village of the Periplhs; so 
that neither the Hafir of cVAnville, the Arge Koine ot 1 tolem}, 
or this Havarra of the Itinerary, will answer our purpose. But 
there are some circumstances in Agath&rchides, which will lead 
us to a situation where such a port seems>#o be pointed out, in 
preference to any other on the coast. 


VII. Til AM tl DEN I AND CANltAITES. 

This author, at the entrance of the Blanitick Gulph, has 
three islands : one, sacred to Isis ; and the two otheis called 
Sookabua 95 and S&lydd. These islands, aftqr having been lost 
for twenty centuries, have been restored to geography by M. 


map ; 180 m, Eng' 11 by Dela Rochettc a; 22^ 
by Capt. Cook’s chart. When we find therefore 
only 120 miles in the Itinerary, we must suppose 
that a distance is omitted between Arsinoe and 
Clysma, for both are noticed ; but there is no 
number between the two, and Clysma is placed 
on the eastern 6ide of the gulph, not on the 
western, as in d’Anville. But if the numbers 
we have, express the sense of the author, then 
we must add a third at least j and, by the same 
proportion, a third from Phara or Ras Ma¬ 
homed to Haila, making that nearly 67 B, 
miles j a distance that agrees neither with 
d’Anville or De la Rochettc, for both make 
it near t to. I have always supposed this dis¬ 
tance much too large 3 and if Irwin’s Chart 
might be depended on, my judgment must be 

4 


right. Irwin is the only traveller I have met 
with who has entered the Elanitick Gulph ; 
but though he speaks of the head, he does not 
quite say that he saw it. 

« The Zaanatha of Ptolemy. 

94 See Tab. Asixj iv. and lib. v. c. 15 * 

Elana - - 26° 15' 

Avara - - 29° 4 °' °" 

Still there is a confusion ; for the Greek text 

says, 

Elana - - 29 0 15' 

Avara - - 29 0 20' 

But, after all, Avara is north of Elana. 

95 The names are in Niebuhr, but the posi¬ 
tion is erroneous. One island is still called 
Jobua by De la Rochettc. 
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Irwin. He is the only voyager, as far as I can discover, who 
has ever entered this bay; and if his chart may be depended 
upon, he went up it five-and-twenty miles : in consequence of 
this lie saw these islands, and has named them Tiran, Sana fir, 
and Barkan. 1 have never seen them in any chart, previous to 
his, arranged in the same order; but they bear such testimony 
to the fidelity of AgathArchides, that he deserves credit when 
he adds, that “ they 98 cover several harbours on the Arabian 
“ shore [as the Zaffateen Islands protect the port of Muos 
Hormus] ; and one of these harbours, I conclude, must be the 
Leuke Ivomh of the Peri phis; for he adds, “ to these islands 

succeeds the rocky coast of the ThamudCni, where, for more 
“ than a thousand stadii, there is no harbour, no road where 
<{ a vessel can anchor, no bay to afford protection, no scrap of 
“ a projecting point, to which the mariner can fly for refuge 
“ in a moment of distress." 

However the colouring of this picture may be heightened, 
the general description is true, as may be seen by a reference 
to M. Irwin's Journal, from the c 22d of June to the 9th of 
July; where we have every day islets, breakers, shoals, sands, 
and sunken rocks, with the mention of only one cove where the 
.shore could be approached. The refuge his Arabian boat 
found, was generally under islets ; but a navigator, who did 

* T ”' v ? xk** >#»• rfa. hM X orm t , though x *\t is the foot of a wall, or rather 

Aipnvxs Totacrai .. fxerx Slrocg loose stones thrown into the sea to break the 

raj ivtufxevcts iSuv cuyiuXbv al qv, u # waves and protect the masonry of a pier, Inv- 

Si xupa, G)a.[Auhyuv o 3 * 7 t roifd- pup* docs not occur in the Lexicons : it may 

IttI radius ruv be the form, the indenture at the commence- 

raroj* « ya? snv . • , y Xipfo & <ru\o$ In ment of a projection. Unless the author aimed 

uyxuzcts, w Ko\na$ )nu r*wnk, * IvTvvwfw, at a metaphor, by taking xrA>j'in its sense of 
uifCLyKcaoc, x&ruQuy% t qv vocvr^Xo^mv SfapfiMv* a hoof, and so intended it to mean the impression 
Agatharch. apud Hudson, p. 59 . of a hoof; but in this sense the metaphor is 

X.n\r t $ inwufjiob is a dubious expression 5 for not just. 
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not dare approach the shore, might well paint it in the same 
colours as Agatharchides has done. Irwin carries Moilah fifty 
miles more to the north than it appears in other charts 97 , and 
within the Elanitick Gulph : if this be true, my conclusion is 
perfectly in correspondence with that of M. Gossellin ; and if, 
- by taking different methods, we both arrive at the same con¬ 
clusion, it must be a strong confirmation that the point we 
have both fixed on is right; for a safe anchorage at Moilah, 
covered by the islands, and the unapproachable nature of the 
coast below, fix Moilah to a certainty for the Leuk 6 K 01116 of 
the ancients. 


VIII. BURNT ISLAND, MOOSA, COAST OF YEMEN. 

From Leukfe Korn 6 to the mouth of the Straits, a course of 


more than a thousand miles, we have only two places men¬ 


tioned—the Burnt Island, and Moosa : a proof, as it should 
seem, that this track was little frequented ; and yet the author, 
by speaking in the first person, seems to have performed the 
voyage himself. The dangers he describes at large, much in 
the same manner as we have already reported them from Aga¬ 
tharchides; and the tribes, he says, which inhabit this tract, 
are numerous ; some speaking a language perfectly distinct, and 
others a different dialect of the same. Those on the coast live 
in huts or cabins, like the Icthudphagi; and those who are in¬ 
land, are a treacherous 98 race, living in hordes or villages, and 

97 P. 143. oct. ed. vol, I. Caulan, a province and mountain between 

vrovY)go 7 $ JMecca and Sana,. Phaleg, p. 143, 

Supposed by Bochart to be Caulanites,— 
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speak two different tongues. If a vessel is driven to this shore, 
she is plundered; or if shipwrecked, the crew is reduced to 
slavery. The general name of these tribes is Canraites; and 
they are treated as enemies, and seized for slaves, by the other 
regular governments of Arabia. But it is not only the disposi- 
tion of the natives which makes the navigation dangerous; tor 
the coast itself is without harbours or roads, full of rocks, 
shoals, and breakers, and dangers of every sort ; for which 
reason, in going down to the south, we stand oft fioni shore, 
and keep our course down the middle of the gulph, very de¬ 
sirous 99 of reaching [the more civilized part of] Arabia, which 
commences about the parallel of Burnt Island, and continues 
down the whole coast to Moosa. In this tract the inhabitants 
are under a regular government, leading a pastoral lift;, and 
raising vast herds of oxen, camels, and othe r stock. Moosa is 
an established mart of great trade, in a bay near the termina¬ 
tion of the gulpb, at the distance of twelve thousand stadia, or 
twelve hundred 100 miles from Berenikt:.*; and the whole [of this 
part] of Arabia abounds in merchants and mariners, both 
masters of vessels and common sailors, and is commercial in 
the highest degree. The commodities of the country are rich 
and numerous ; but besides these, there is a great traffic [in 


99 The word is tt The sentence 
Stands thus : Sio xad IjctstAeo vTa>v, ju. scrov 

x%\ hi rnv xr,v %fxS-Wov HAP- 

02VN0MEN, KoerxxfxKVjusvr.i N>;<✓*«. 

I had very much doubted of the construction 
of this passage, when I cited it in the voyage 
of Nearchus j but I am now persuaded, that 
by considering Age*CtKi)i> as the civilized 

part of Arabia, that is, Yemen or Sabea, the 
whole difficulty is removed ; and the usage of 


'AfiSw in the same sense twelve lines lower, 
justifies the interpretation ; for, to jxlv i\ov 
*Ap(££m vctvKXvigixyv kot] vcuniKvv 7T^e<W£ov, 

dots not refer eAov to the whole of Arabia, but 
to the whole of Sab6a, as it is evident by the' 
context. 

100 This is very accurate, reckoning the 
passage across the gulph, first to Leuke Rome, 
and then down the gulph to Moosa. 
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India articles] from Barug&za, or Baroachc. Inland from 
Moose, at three days distance, lies Savk or Saufe, which is the 
seat of Chol&bus, the king of the district called Maphartis ; and 
nine days farther inland is Aphar or Saphar, the residence of 
Charibael, paramount both of the Sab&ans and Homerites. 
This is the sovereign to whom the Roman emperors address their 
embassies, and whose friendship they conciliate by presents ,01 of 
various sorts, and considerable value. 

We have here a general division of Arabia Corresponding to 
the modern distinction of Ilejae and Yemen, as nearly as can 
be expected after an interval of eighteen centuries. The 
northern part, occupied by Bedoweens, robbers, and ma¬ 
rauders, living under tents in hordes almost without towns, 
villages, or settled habitation of any sort; while the southern 
part is in a civilized state, highly cultivated, polished, and 
commercial, and under a regular form of government, such as 
Niebuhr found at Sana within these thirty years. 

The limit of Hejaz, or Arabia Deserta, is fixed by d'Anville 
in lat. 17° 12'0" m , which gives it an extent of coast of near 
seven hundred and fifty miles, while there remain but little 
more than three hundred within the straits assignable to Yemen, 
or Arabia Felix. The northern part of the first division is that 
which answers more particularly to the dangerous coast described 
by the ancient authors, and explored by Irwin, terminating at 
Ilassan Isle, in lat. 25°; to winch succeeds Yambo, the port 
of Yathrib or Medina, and Giddaor Judda, the port of Mecca, 

, ° l Hudson renders this passage as import- tioned, without any notice of a return, 
ing presents made by Charibael to the Roman *“ 19 0 o' o M Niebuhr j 18 0 o'o" Dela Ro- 
ernperors; but in a following passage the chette. 
presents from the Romans are specifically nien- 
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the Maco-rabba or Gre&'t Makka of Ptolemy. This a 
tion proves that it was a place of consequence in that early age ; 
and history shews that there is hardly a place which deserves 
the name of city, except Mecca and Medina, in all that space 
which geographers allot to Arabia Deserta> across the vast 
peninsula, from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulph and the 
Eupl n'cites. The numerous tribes which inhabit this desert are 
the Saraceni of the ancients, so called from Sahatra 103 or Sarra, 
a desert, and corresponding exactly with the modern terra of 
Bedoweens. In what sense this country is a desert, was un¬ 
known to the ancients, and is almost equally unknown to us; 
but that it is not arid, so as to preclude the produce of the 
earth, is evident from the swarms which these tribes furnished 
in the early period of the Mahomcdan conquests, and from the 
consideration that every Arab is a horseman. Little as will 
suffice to support an Arab and bis horse, both must be sup¬ 
ported ; if little corn is sowed or consumed, still those who live 
on the product of their herd must find pasture for their oxen, 
sheep, camels, and horses ; and though many expatriate for 
this purpose in the season, the majority still remains at home, 
both winter and summer. Neither can their predatory life 
sqpply all their wants; for a whole nation must have a national 
support. Robbers as they are, they do not rob every one; the 
caravans still distribute all the merchandize which copies an¬ 
nually to the ports of Yambo and Jidda, through this very 
country; and in the commerce which the ancients describe, 
fhere was a regular intercourse between Sab6a and Petra, from 
the South, and between the gulph of Persia and Petra, from 

103 Bedijah-Campania, Reiskein Abilfedam, nutrices ex al Bedijah (i. e. Campania) Mec- 
p, 5. Arrabissae Baduwin* ; solebant nempe cam ire. 
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the East. This trade 504 has fluctuated in different ages, from 
external causes: it is at this moment, perhaps, at a lower ebb 
than ever, from the commercial superiority of the Europeans 
in the Eastern Ocean, and from a diminution in the spirit of 
pilgrimage. ' But Mecca and Medina are still to be considered 
as marts' 05 rather than sanctuaries; and the commodities 
brought by the English from India, and by the Turks from 
Suez, still centre at Jidda 10 ®, as an emporium of considerable 
importance. 

It is the Turkish trade from Suez which the Homans occupied 
by being masters of Berenikfe, Muos Hormus, Petra, and 
Leukfe Komfe. It is the English trade from India, which the 
Greeks and Romans first found in the hands of the Sabfeans, 
and afterwards assumed to themselves, as soon as they bad 
fleets on the Red Sea that neither feared the Nabatfean pirates 
at the head of the gulph, or the Sabfean merchants at the straits; 
and from the time they learned the nature of the monsoon from 
Hippalus, they made a voyage to India more advantageous, 
than the purchase of a cargo at Moosa or Okfelis. 


,04 All goods that go by land with the pil¬ 
grims pay n© duty, but io per cent, is levied 
on such as come by sea. Hackluyt, ii. 2 q|. 
The articles are coral, tin, corn, and silk. 

During the pilgrimage, there is a fair for 
five days at the Mountain of Pardons, or Mijia, 
without toll or custom. Hackluyt, ii. 210. 
The customs at Gidda, 150,000 ducats, in 
1566, were divided between the Grand Signior 
and the Sherif. 

Was not the Oasis of Jupiter Ammoil 
the centre of communication between the 
settlers on the coast of the Mediterranean and 


the interior of Africa ? The settlers were 
Greeks at Gyrene, Carthaginians "and Egyp¬ 
tians, or the conquerors of Egyptians, in 
Egypt ; but the temple itself seeni3 to be more 
known from the intervention of Gyrene than 
any otherj country. 

,c<5 At the time Bruce was there, nine ships 
from India were in the harbour, one of which 
was worth 200^000/, $ and one Arab .offered 
to purchase the nine cargoes# All these, he 
adds, are dispersed over the wildest part of 
Arabia by mep with whom no traveller would 
trust his life, Bruce, vol. i, 278, 
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IX. EXPEDITION OP fcLIUS CALLUS. 
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Tiie voyage from Suez or Arsinok was first planned by Neco ; 
it vvas afterwards meditated by Alexander, and it vvas executed 
by the Ptolemies previous to the establishment of Muos Hermits 
and Berenik&. It vvas not unknown to the Romans when they 
reduced Egypt, though then in disuse; but Elius Callus set 
out on his expedition from this port, and Strabo imputes his 
failure to this circumstance as a leading cause. 

Strabo laments that this expedition added little to the geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of Arabia; and we have reason to com¬ 
plain that Strabo, who lived in habits of intimacy with Callus, 
has recorded so little of the information which might have been 
obtained from that commander. The consequence is, that 
d'Anville, who follows Pliny, carries the Roman arms to Ma~ 
riaba, the Mareb of the Arabians; and that M. Gossellin, by 
his interpretation of Strabo, supposes Mariaba, or Marsy'aba, 
to be the Maco-raba^ 07 of Ptolemy, the Mecca of Mahomed, 
The distance between these two places is little short of nine 
degrees ; so that the difference between the two estimates is 
675 Roman miles. 

If there were any data to determine this dispute, no labour 
should have deterred me from investigating it to the utmost; 
but as Pliny says, that the places which occurred in the expedi¬ 
tion of Gallus are not found in authors previous to his time, the 
.same may be said of subsequent writers; for there is not one of 


Mecca la always written Macca by Reiske, in his version of Abilfeda} and Mafcca signifies 
an habitation. Hackluyt, ii. 207. 


them, ancient or modern, who will do more than afford matter 
for conjecture. This is the reason that compels me to give a 
sketch only of an expedition so intimately connected with the 
commerce of the ancients in Arabia. 

The commission of Gall us from Augustus was to explore 
Ethiopia, the country of the Troglodytes, and Arabia. The 
first part was executed by Petronius, his lieutenant, and ter¬ 
minated by the submission of CandakO, queen of Merofe. But 
Arabia, Gallus reserved for himself; and the country of the 
Troglodytes he crossed when lie landed at Muos Hormus, on 
his return. This expedition commenced at Cleop&tris io8 , in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Suez, where we find him at the 
head of an army consisting of ten thousand Romans, five 
hundred Jews, and a thousand NabatOans from Petra, with a 
fleet of eighty 109 vessels of war, and an hundred and thirty 
transports. SyllSus 1 ’ 0 , the minister of O'bodas king of Petra, 
was to conduct this force; but his interest was concerned in 
defeating the expedition, which he effected, and afterwards 
paid the forfeit for his treachery with his life. The first error 
into which he led Gallus, was the preparation of a fleet, which 
consumed tu much time, and was of no service; for the army 
might have proceeded from Cleop&tris to Petra, and thenco to 

“ 8 Cleopatris is considered as Arstnoe; but tides were brought across the desert from 
perhaps Arslnoe, Cleopatris, and Suez, have Cairo on camels. In this manner a fleet of 
all followed the retreat of the sea at the head /6 vessels was constructed, which, from the 
of the gulph. time it weighed from Suez, was ten days be- 

m Biremes, triremes and phaseli. fore it readied Tor, and left it on the eleventh. 

"® See supra. This accounts for the fifteen days employed 

"• We have the account of preparing a by Gallus in performing a passage of little 
Turkish fleet in the same manner, anno 1537 ; more' than 240 miles. See Ramnsio, tom. i, 
by which w? learn, that the country affording p. 274. Viaggio per un Cotnito Venitiano. 
no materials for ship-building, the several ar- 
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the head of the Elam tick Gulpb, through a friendly country, 
and in the ordinary track of the caravansBut fifteen days 
were required to extricate the fleet from the sea of Suez, and t,o 
reach the road of Leukh Komh; and here, when they arrived, 
many vessels had been lost, and the troops were so afflicted with 
a disorder in the mouth, and swelling in the legs, that the re- 
mainder of the year was lost, and the expedition delayed till 
the following spring. 

Upon leaving Leuke Konih, Gallus advanced, first, through 
a desert n * into the country of A'retas, who was related to 
O'bodas, and seems to have been the sovereign of the Thamu- 
dites ; but Syllthis had the same influence here as in I^etrda; 
and though the country was not destitute, or the prince mi- 


ut We have the route of the pilgrims in 
Mel. Thevenot, Pococke, and Shawe, from 
Cairo to Mecca 5 arid reckoning from Ageroud, 
which is near Suez, the account in Thevenot 
stands thus, tom. i. p. iji. 


Hours . 

1 Navatir 

H 

Rastagara - - 

JO 

Kalaat el Nakel 


Abiar Alaina 


(Aila?) r - 

»4 

Sath al Acaba * 

15 

Kalaat al Acaba 

16 

Dahr el Harmar 

H 

Sharaffe Beni- 


gateie 

14 

Magure Schouaib 


(Jethro) 

J 4 

Moilah - - 

*5 


126 126 


Hours . 

Brought forward 126 126 
The rate of a caravan is from 3 to 1 

2 1 miles an hour - - ~ 3 ^ 2,3 

378 2$Z 
<>3 

$*S 

This route measures, by the compasses, in a 
right, line on De la Rochette’s map, nearly 
280 miles, which, with the allowance for road - 
distance of •£> amounts to 320 miles ) and 
this at 15 miles a day, a moderate march for 
a Roman army, requires 21 days : bo that 
they proceeded faster by sea than they would 
have done by land; the time lost, therefore, 
was in the preparation of the fleet. 

1,3 This is the same desert which Mahomed 
passed in his march from Medina to Hagjr and 
Aila, where, Abilfeda says, magnus illi per 
viam toh rabant molestias ab asstu et siti, p. 52. 
Ed. Reiake, 1754* 


f See Hnckluyt, ii. 205. Acaba is close 10 the sea. 


friendly, thirty days were employed before the army reached 
the country of the Nomades or Bedoweens, called Ararenk " 4 , 
and subject to Sabus. This tract has a resemblance to the tei- 
ritory of Medina and Mecca ; and the space of fifty days em¬ 
ployed in passing it, till they reached the city of the A'grani 1<S , 
N6grani, or An&graui, which was takeu by assault, is some 
confirmation of the conjecture. The king had fled into the 
desert; but the country was not Hostile, nor altogether incapable 
of supplying the necessaries requisite tor the army ,l6 . 

From hence, after a march of six days, they arrived on the 
bank of a river, where the natives were collected in a body, 
and opposed their passage : a battle was the consequence, in 
which, with the loss of only two Romans, ten thousand Arabians 
were slain. Strabo describes them equally deficient in spirit, 
as they were ignorant of the art of war; and yet these very 
tribes were in a future age, under the influence of Mahomedan 


1.4 Ararene is probably Sara^-rene, as Aphar 
is Saphar; and Sara is Saharra, the desert . 

It is strongly marked in Hackluyt, ii. 206. 
Ich-Bir is mentioned, implying water. 

It has dates, flesh, great store and cheap, 
and prostitutes. 

Herat had been a place of importance, but 
destroyed by Sultan Gauri of Egypt. 

1.5 A'grani on the first mention is written 
Negrani in tjie MSS. j and on the second, m 

: and Casaubon wishes to read Aygocioi. 
See Strabo, pp. 781, 782. All these readings 
prove the uncertainty of the ground we stand 
on 5 and any of them would justify d’Anville 
in assuming Najeran (a place fully described 
by A 1 Edrissi, and well known to Niebuhr), 
if the other circumstances of the expedition 
will accord. Najeran is a fortress dependant 
on Mecca: it lies 12 days south of that ca¬ 


pital, and east of the mountains which bound 
the Tehama. See A 1 Edrissi, pp- 48. 50, 51. 
This is perfectly consistent, if Ararene is the 
country of Medina and Mecca ; and Najeran 
must be, by comparing circumstances in Al 
Edrissi, on the borders of Yemen, nearly on a 
parallel with Sadum Rah. Consult, p. 48. 

1,6 Ali passed through Najeran, and brought 
a tribute from it, when he was returning from 
Yemen, whither he had been sent to preach 
the Koran by Mahomet ,* and if Nagrana be 
Najeran (as to all appearance it is), it directly 
contradicts Gossellin's hypothesis, that Elius 
Gallus terminated his expedition at Mecca. 
Abilfeda Reiske, p. 53. Abilfeda mentions 
the conversion of the kings of the Homerites, 
the people of Arabia Felix ; and adds, that 
Ali’s preaching converted the whole tribe of. 
Hamdan in one day. 
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enthusiasm, to subdue the world, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the Indus, 

The loss of this battle produced the surrender of Asca, a city 
in the neighbourhood ; and, without learning what time was 
spent here, or what distance intervened, the next place we find 
them at is Athrulia. Athrulla was taken without difficulty, and 
garrisoned, and a supply of provisions was obtained, which 
enabled them to proceed to Marsfiaba. This city is described 
as the capital of the Rhaminites, and the seat of Ilasar" 7 , the 
sovereign of the country. Here terminated the expedition; 
for, after lying before the place six days, Callus was compelled, 
by want of water, to raise the siege, and retreat to Anagrana, 
where the battle had been fought “ 9 , and which he did not reach 
till after a distressful march of nine days. 

From this time, the preservation of his army was the more 
immediate object of the commander, than the hope of con¬ 
quest : he had spent six months in reaching Marsfiaba ; he was 
now convinced of the perfidy of Syll6us ; he imputed the whole 
failure to the direction of the march by the advice of that 
minister; and if the same delay should occur on the retreat, he 
saw that the destruction of the army was inevitable. 

To prevent this, it is evident that the route was changed ; 
and we are led to infer, that it was directed from the interior 
to the coast. In this case, the army must have crossed the 

1,7 By consulting Ptolemy, the country of first mentioned, and Anagrana or m 
Elbarus, or the Elisari, is far too much to the in this place, correspond, cither the author or 
south to allow of the supposition that Gallus the tefct are at variance; for the battle was not 
went no farther than Mecca. fought at A'grana, but six days from it, and 

tlB The copies of Strabo are so incorrect in apparently at Asca, as that city surrendered 
these names, that though there is evidently immediately after the battle, 
an intention of the editor to make A'grana 
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and yet in a 
our inquiries 


mountains and descended into the Tehama; 
march of sixty days, we have nothing to 
but the mention of four places, without dates, and with one 
distance only specified: these are,. The Seven Wells, eleven 
days from Anagrana; Chaalla, Malotha, and Nera. Nera 1,9 , 
we are informed, was in the territory of O'bodas, that is, in 
Petrda, and in all probability at some distance to the southward 
of Leukh Koine. 

At Nera the army embarked, and was eleven days in crossing 
the gulph to Muos Hormus. The route from this port to 
Koptus on the Nile has been already described; and from 
Koptus, Gallus proceeded to Alexandria with the shattered 
remains of his forces. Of these, seven only had perished by the 
sword ; but a very grea.t proportion was rendered unserviceable 
by disease” 0 , famine, and a variety of distresses which they had 
experienced in the course of the campaign. 

Thus ended an expedition, planned without policy and con¬ 
ducted without capacity. If it had succeeded, the Romans 


ml 


"o Nera, in the margin of Strabo, is written 
Hygra, and Negra in Casaubon’s translation ; 
and*in such a fluctuation of the MSS. or 
printed copies, we have nothing to determine 
our doubts ; but we may conclude, that the 
place, whatever is its name, must be consider¬ 
ably below Leuke Kome, as the passage from 
that port to Muo3 Hormus was only three 
days. This, however, was for a single ship, 
and Gallus had a fleet 5 but we must suppose 
he continued his course up the coast to the 
northward, and came by Ras Mahomed to the 
Egyptian shore. Much difficulty stands in 
the way of calculation ; and, after all, it is not 
quite clear whether Strabo’s eleven days are 


to be reckoned from the time Gallus reached 
Nera, or from the day he left it: I conclude 
the latter to be intended. A Negra is men¬ 
tioned by Cedrenus, p. 364. 500 years later : 
this is evidently Najeran, where, according to 
the Roman Martyrology, St. Aretha3 was. 
put to death by Dunaan a Jew, king of the 
Homerites. He is called Lord of the Fiery 
Pits, in the Koran. Michaelis writes the name 
Dhou’l-naas. One should not have expected 
to find a Christian martyr, of the name or 
family of the Arethas’s of the desert. 

m Dio says, they did not merely retreat, 
but were driven out. 
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could not have established themselves in the country; and by 
its failure, it retarded their full intercourse with India for al¬ 
most a century. But if it were possible to give the reader 
satisfaction on the extent of it, no apology would be requisite 
for the digression. This, from the scantiness of materials, can¬ 
not be done; but as my conjectures differ both from d’Anyille 
and M. Gossjellin, I shall barely state the grounds on which 
they are founded, and leave the determination to the judgment 
of the reader. 

The first step towards fixing the termination of the expedi¬ 
tion, would be to distinguish Marsy'aba from all the cities with 
which it is. confounded. • v 

The Marsy'aba of Strabo is in the country of the Rhamanitre, 
and under the government of Uas&rus. It is not the Mareb of 
Sabea, where the great Tank ,M is, for that he calls Meriaba of 
the Sab6ans; and this sufficiently declares against d’Anville’s 
system, which carries Gallus into Sab6a, and on which Gos- 
sellin justly observes, that if Gallus had besieged Mareb, he 
Would not have been obliged to raise the siege for want of water, 
the reason assigned by Strabo. 

Ptolemy has likewise a Mfiraba (written Baraba in the text) 
which he places in the country of the Miiffians, and calls it a 
metropolis; and a Mariama, two degrees to the south-east; 
but he has no Maviaba either in Sabea or the country of the 
Homerites. His Elis&ri, the Iiasar of Strabo, are still farther 
south than the Mineans, and upon the coast. 

131 Mareb is still the capital of a large pro- concerning the Tank, the queen of Sheba, 
vince in Yemen called Dsjof, between Najeran See. are still current.. See Nieb. t* ii. p. 119, 
and Hadramaut, where the ancient traditions Arabic. 



Pliny has two Mariabas: one marked by the Tank, called 
Baramalchum m , the Royal Sea or Lake; and another, in the 
country of the Calingii; he adds, that Mamba is a general 
name of a capital. It is apparently then the Manaba “ 3 of the 
Calingii which he informs us, contrary to the assertion of Strabo, 
that Gallus took, and finished his invasion at Caripeta. But it 
is still more extraordinary, that the. other cities he mentions as 
taken and destroyed by Gallus, do not, in any one instance, 
correspond with those of Strabo, except that his Negra is pos¬ 
sibly Nagrana 

Dio 125 terminates the irruption at Athlula, evidently the 
Athrulla of Strabo : he mentions the army being afflicted with a 
disease in the head and legs; and adds, that Gallus did not 
merely retreat, but was driven out by the natives. 

The whole of this goes to prove, that Gallus did not reach 
March Baramalcum; and, in short, the fact is impossible; for 
that Mareb is above eleven 114 hundred miles from Moilah, and 
the retreat of Gallus, in sixty days, would require a march of 
almost twenty miles a day, which, for such a continuance, is 
not to be performed. 

But if the Mareb of d’Anville be too distant, the Mecca of 
Gossellin is too near; for the route of the caravan, from Moilah 
to Mecca, makes it only 731 miles, at 3 miles an hour. 

Bahr-u-melk, Bahr-u*malk, Bahr-u-mal- m Sec note supra, 
kirn; the Lake of the King, or the Kings; m Lib. liii. p. 350, Ed. Steph. 
the Royal Lake. ,a6 It is 10S5 in a right line, which, with 

m Supradictam Mariabam. The Mariaba the addition of a seventh, becomes 1240, and 
of the Calingii is the last mentioned, and Har- increases the difficulty, 
douin supposes that to be meant. 
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Brought over 


Add for road distance 


346 

560 

SO 

640 


at 2f miles ari hour. 
d’Anville’s Map. » 

De. la Pochettes Map. 


— probable mean distance, 
from 620 to 640. 

If, therefore, Gallus was advancing for six months, he must 
have marched little more than an hundred miles a month. 
And let us suppose, with Gossellin, all the fraud of Syll6us, 
and all the, deviations of the march he pleases, this advance is 
far less than a Roman army can be supposed to make. The 
country Gallus was desirous of reaching, was the country of 
gold ,2 \ frankincense, myrrh, and spices, certainly either Ha- 
dramaut or Yemen; and when he was at Marshaba, he was 
told he was but two days distance from the province he wished 
to enter. He might be deceived in that, and most probably he 
was ; but tl>e deception could hardly amount to the difference 
between two days and thirty, and Mecca is little short of thirty 
days from Hadramaut. 

Gossellin supposes Athrulla to be Yathreb of Medina, and 
Marshaba to be Macoraba or Mecca ; but it is, not easy to dis¬ 
cover the resemblance of these names, or the other five he gives 
from Phny* Strabo is surely a better guide, who was in habits 
of intimacy with Gallus, and who received the names most 
probably from his report. Pliny says, that Marshaba was 
taken, and that the expedition terminated at Caripeta: Strabo 







Strabo, 780. 
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asserts, that Marsfiaba was not taken, and does not. notice 
Caripeta at all. It is not safe to build on similarity of names ; 
but Nagrana, which Gossellin supposes to be A1 Nokra 1 '*, is 
certainly more nearly related to Najeran in sound. Najeran is 
assuredly as ancient as Mahomed’s time : it is a conspicuous 
province still, according to Niebuhr 1- ' 9 ; and Al Edrissi ,s ° places 
it on the road from JYJecca to Yemen. This appears to be the 
very route by which Gallus was advancing; and Najeran, by 
the Arabian accounts, was capable of affording the supplies of 
which the army stood in need. I am myself therefore per¬ 
suaded, that Gallus entered the country of the Mineans, and 
that the city he assaulted, whether Mariaba, Marsuaba, or 
Caripeta, was the capital of that province ; for Mariaba implies 
a capital in general; and if Ilasar is the king of this tribe r 
whether Calingii, Ehamanitoc, or Elesdri, I would comprehend 
all three under the title of Mineans. At least, to my concep¬ 
tion it is clear, that Ptolemy, Pliny, and Strabo, all point to 
something'farther south than Mecca. 

Whether this opinion will meet with the approbation of 
others, is dubious; such as the obscurity and contradiction of 
my authorities will allow, I give it. If Najeran be a fixed 
point, and concluded* we have ground to stand on; if it can 
be disputed, I am ready to embrace any assumption that may 

us Nokra is the place where the road from the expression of Al Edrissi, I conclude 
from Basra to Medina joins that from Kufa to it lies farther east than d’Anville has placed it. 
the same city. A Basra ad Medinam stationes. But even if d’Anvilie is right, Al Nokra is 
fere viginti, & hxc via coincidet cum extre- upwards of ioo miles out of the road thafr 
mitate Kuf® propc Maaden al Nokra. Al Gallus appears to have taken. 

Edrissi, p, 121. Even as d’Anville has placed •*> Arabic, ii. 114. 

Al Nokra, I conceive it lies far too much to m Pages 48, 49. 

the east to be in the track of Gallus,. 5 and. 
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be; supported upon better proofs. What the Rhamanitas of 
Strabo, or Calingii of Pliny, may be, seems impossible to 
determine. Gossellin concludes, that the Rhamanitae of Strabo 
are the Manitas of Ptolemy : it is the strength of his argument; 
and in Mercator’s Map, the Manitae are placed on the north 
of Mecca. But perhaps Mercator is misled, for we have no 
latitude of the Manila?.; and the text says, below the Manila? ,3 ‘ 
is the interior Myrrh country, and then the Min£ans, a great 
nation. 1 have not yet met with any account of myrrh in 
Hcjaz, and therefore, if the Rhamanitae and Manila? are the 
same, I conclude that they are in Yemen. But the whole ot 
this is conjectural ; and, if names avail, I might with equal 
propriety contend, that Rhaman is Hainan, or Hamdan, the 
tribe converted by Aliy the position of which answers; or 
assert, that Cari-Peta is Carni-Peta, correspondent to the 
Carna 131 or Carana of Strabo, which he says was the capital of 
the Mineans. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that the army moved in the 
track of the caravans 133 ? and as the line here assumed is direct 


131 tyflro Madras v brag dr* 

Mkwuri (Atyot* rdvog, 

** 2 I have a leaning towards the connection 
of the#e two names ; bfit if the two places be 
the same, the difficulty is not removed; for 
the same city cannot be taken, and not taken ; 
and the expedition cannot terminate at two 
different places. The following circumstances, 
'however, may be curious, if not convincing : 

The four great nations in Arabia Felix, or 
Yemen, were the Min&ans, the Sabeans, the 
Katabanenses (who are in the Maphartis of 
the Periplus), and the people of Hadramaut. 
As the power of the SabSans declined, the 


tribe of Hamyar (the Homerites) prevailed, 
whose capital was Aphar, vSaphaf, or Dafar $ 
but the capital of the Minfans was Kama, or 

Karatia. MstvaYa.sreMs uvrvy v psytrn 

Kapva, ^ K Xfciva. Strabo, 768* I ask curi¬ 
ously, but without affixing any importance to 
it, may not the Karipeta of Pliny be Kami* 
Petra, the fortress of Kama ? If this could 
be supposed, Mariaba, or the capital , is identi¬ 
fied with Karni-Petra ; for both are the prin¬ 
cipal city of the Mineans- 

m Strabo has pointed this out, under the 
supposition that Gallus might have marched 
by the caravan-road through Petrea. Awkyi» 
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Between Hejaz and Hadraraaut, and cuts the province of the 
Min&ms, who were the regular carriers between both, does not 
this supposition solve more of the difficulties than any other > 
It is but a supposition at last; still, where our ignorance of the 
country renders every effort dubious, a rational hypothesis is all 
that can be expected. 

Najer&n 134 itself is in Hejaz, for it is one of the fortresses of 
Mecca, according to A1 Edrissi; and the boundary of this pro¬ 
vince and Yemen, is fixed at the following station. If, there¬ 
fore, Gallus was nine days in returning hither after his repulse, 
we may suppose that he would not march less than fifteen miles 
a day on such an emergency: this requires that he should have 
advanced upwards of an hundred miles into Yemen. And if we 
date from Najeran the sixty days employed in his retreat to 
Nera, an estimate between twelve and fifteen miles a day would 
enable him to reach that port in the time assigned. This seems 
a great exertion for sixty 135 days continuance ; but famine im¬ 
pended, and doubtless the Arabs hovered in the rear; add to- 
this, that when the army arrived in Egypt it was completely 
ruined, as Strabo informs us, by famine, hardship, sickness, 
and the difficulties of the march. 

Nera, as it is the termination of the expedition, I should 
have been glad to fix, but no representative offers; it must be 
within the limits of Petr&j, and it should be placed as far below 
Lcukb Koine as the province will admit: it may perhaps be 

Ktlpvw h; w ♦ . 0 1 xoc,iA*\B t urrro$oi rctruTu ?rhr t 9 u avr\ujv m El Edrissi, p. 49. 

xccl KctfAYiXw ofavuctiY acrfaXw lmrogw m But it agrees with a similar route from 

*k. vitfab urs fAYi huQttw The Thomna to Gaza, mentioned by Pliny r 

camels and men in the caravans find supplies which required 65 days# Lib* xii. 32# Har~ 

from fortress to fortress, in the same manner as douin. 

an army. 
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discovered by some future Niebuhr; or an enlarged knowledge 
of the language, and the country, may shew that we are all 
pilots at sea, without instruments, charts, or compass. 

We are now to return to the coast, on which, as has been 
already noticed, the Periplds mentions only the Canraites, 
Burnt Island, Moosa, and Okelis. The Canraites are the wild 
tribes on the broken shore of the Hejaz, terminating about 
Hassan Isle, in lat. 25°. And the passage from Leu kb Korob 
to the Burnt Island was conducted with a view of avoiding the 
coast throughout. How this could be effected during a run of 
from ten to twelve degrees, or more, is not easily accounted 
for ; but one of these distances it must be, according as we as¬ 
sume Gebel Tar, or Cebel Zekir, for Katakek&umenb, or the 
Burnt Island; and as both preserve at present the signs of vol¬ 
canoes in decay, one of them it must be, as may suit best with 
other circumstances mentioned. The extreme distance is from 
Moila, in lat. 27° 56 ' 136 to Gebel Zekir 137 , in 13° 50' ; the 
smallest, from Hassan Isle, in 25° 13S , to Gebel Tar, in 15° 10'. 
If Mokha is assumed for the representative of Moosa, and 
Moosa be the only object of the ancients, Gebel Zekir must be 
preferred ; or if we suppose that ihe ancients wished to approach 


li ° Making 14° 6'. 

The first distance is 834 miles English, the 
latter 623 ; both presenting a course far too long 
for any ancient vessel to perform without com¬ 
ing to an anchor. They must therefore have 
stopped at some of the islands below the Hejaz 
for water and refreshments. 

ni Notwithstanding the disagreement of 
M. d'Anville and M. Gossellin, no one can 
search this question thoroughly without refe¬ 
rence to the dissertation of the former on the 
gulph of Arabia. I have collected materials 

7 


f:om both; from P. Sicard, Irwin, Bruce, 
and De la Rochette’s beautiful chart. If I 
prefer the latitudes of the last to all others, it 
is because they are founded more especially on 
observations made by English navigators, and 
the officers on board the sloops, packets, and 
trading vessels in that sea, are, for the most 
part, scientific men, and better qualified to 
determine nautical questions than any navi¬ 
gators who have preceded them. 

138 Making 9 0 50'. 
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the coast, as soon as they found the natives more civilized, we 
should rather be directed to Gebel Tar 139 : for in that latitude, 
and even to the north of it, we are to fix the Sab&ans generally, 
in tile same manner as Niebuhr extends the dominion or in¬ 
fluence of the modern Sana. Sana in fact, under the govern¬ 
ment of its Imam 1 - 0 , as it comprehends nearly the same territory 
as the ancient Sab£a, so does it partake of the manners and 
habits attributed to that nation, where commercial intercourse 
had softened the Arabian character, and introduced that se¬ 
curity of life and property, without which commerce itself can¬ 
not exist. 

Mooza, according to the Peri phis, was the regular mart of 
the country : it was not a harbour, but a road with a sandy 
bottom, which afforded good hold for the anchors I4 \ and where 
the ships Jay in great security : it was inhabited wholly by 
Arabians; and was frequented* on account of the Indian trade 
with Barugaza, as much as for its native produce. 

The intercourse with the Sabdans had from the first been 
established, either here or at some mart in its vicinity ; but the 
Sabcans were now no longer the prevailing tribe; the Home- 
rites, who came from Mareb, were become the superior power, 

m Jibbel Tier is the point from which all government in Africa or Arabia ; the people, 
ship3 going to Jidda take their departure after too, are of gentle manners, the men, from 
sailing from Mocha. Bruce, i. p.341. This, early age, being accustomed to trade. Bruce, 
though the course is the direct contrary to i. 30;. 

that of the Periplus/ still marks it as a point of ,4 * ipTtiyov vp^qaoy, the port established by 
departure and destination* the native government. 

140 This is evident, from Barteman in R.amu- 1411 Bruce mentions the same circumstance of 
sio, from the French Voyage&in 1721, by La the road of Mokha. The cables, he says, do 
Rocque, and from Niebuhr. The government of not rub, because the bottom is sand, while it 
.the Imam is much more gentle than any Moorish is coral in almost every other part, 

VOL. IX. S S 
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and Charibael the sovereign of both nations. He had fixed the 
seat of his government at Aphar, supposed by Gossellin to be 
the same as Dafar or Safar; and Dafar is noticed by Niebuhr 
as a place near Mount Sumara, now in ruins. The distance, 
however, does not answer; for Aphar is placed by the Peri pi hs 
thirteen days inland from Save, and Sard three days from 
Moosa. Hut if Savd is the same as Taas, or Mount Sabber, 
the,distance from Sabber to Dafar is not much more than from 
Moosa to Sabber; and thirteen days from Sabber inland would 
carry us much nearer to Sana, the modern capital of the Imam, 
and the metropolis of Yemen. 

It is possible, that in a country subject to perpetual revolu¬ 
tions, provinces may have obtained different names from the 
tribes that occupied different situations; this seems apparent 
in fhe district ot Cataba, which is now inland sixty miles from 
the coast, notwithstanding that Strabo places the C-atabanians 
immediately at the straits. It may be, therefore, presumption 
to say, that Save is Sabber’ 43 , or Aphar, Dafar; notwithstand¬ 
ing that the territory of Maphartis ,4 ’ at Savfc, or the capital of 
the Homerites thirteen days inland, may afford us general in¬ 
formation sufficiently correct. Choi6bus, the sovereign of 
Maphartis, whose residence is at Savd, is styled a tyrant by the 
Periplds, that is, a prince whose legitimate title was not ac¬ 
knowledged ; but Charibael is the genuine 143 sovereign of the 
Homerites and Sabeans. The power 6f Choldhus extended 
over the south-west angle of Yemen, both within and without 

•i 

*** Niebuhr has a conjecture also relating to 
Sabba and Zebid, tom. ii. p. 55. 


» , # 

44 Penplus, p, 13. 

hSirftos ftxcrkXtdi, Perip. p. ijd 
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the straits, occupying the same tract as the^Catabanians of 
St rabo in a former age. And CLtolebus had a joint power 146 with 
the subjects of Charibfiel, the citizens of Moosa, over the 
settlement at Ilhapta, on the coast of Africa. 

The mart of Yemen, at the present day, is at Mokha, where 
coffee is the grand article of exportation, on which the Imam of 
Sana 147 receives a duty of twenty-five per cent, equivalent to 
the custom exacted by the Romans at Leuke Ivomb seventeen 
hundred years ago. Twenty miles inland from Mocha, Niebuhr 
discovered a Moosa still existing, which he with great proba¬ 
bility supposes to be the ancient mart, now carried inland to 
this distance by the accretion of the coast. And if the accre¬ 
tion is allowed, certainly no situation can be assumed more 
correspondent to the ancient authorities. 

At Moosa, the impoitts specified are these: 

Ilop^upa 148 didtpofos xou Purple Cloth, fine and ordinary. 

'Ipurio-poc ’ApaSiKos %e<pAw7-cV Cloaths made up in the Arabian 
o re unASc ku\ xoivog xa) fashion, with sleeves, plain and 
c-kotvXutoi;, common, and (scutulatus) mixed 

or dappled. 

t4C So I interpret a passage (p, io. of the According to ancient right, Rhapta belonged 
Peviplus) otVTviv [t#Sv 71 to the principal government of the Sabcans or 

tlxxw* ryf!cur&tt? *V*$*r* Homerites. Cholebus had wrested it from 

yinuim "A^otStotg, O M oQdftti# n^avvo^ Si them, but still the merchants of Moosa received 

vS ClrCtyo^ov .?xhpiv U a,?co M&cra* I the customs by an original grant from. Charibael* 

understand by this, that Tvfams means Cho- 147 Niebuhr, who cites Pliny, lib.xii. 

Itbus, and jWiXews Charibael; and that the for another instance : Regi Gebanitorum quar- 
iuercbants 6f Moosa, who were subjects to tas myrrhae partes pendunt. 

Charibael, received the customs at Rhapta, 148 The modern articles of import and ex* 
while Cholebus had the civil administration, port may be seen in Niebuhr, tom. ii» p* 53* 

s s 2 
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- - -■ - Saffron. 

■ ■ - - - Cyperus. Aromatic Rush. 

- Muslins. 

* - - - Cloaks. 


evrourm, 


AuSmeg i mXhotl f dnXo? re ku\ Quilts, a small assortment; some 

plain, and others adapted to 
the fashion of the country. 

- Sashes, embroidered, or of dif¬ 
ferent shades. 

- Perfumes. 

- Specie for the market, or in con¬ 
siderable quantity. 

- Wine and Corn, not much. The 
country produces some corn, 
and a good deal of wine. 


Zuvat crxiUTotif 

Mvp OV. -mm 

XpvjpLOi luavoVf 

O Tvos ts not) tr(T 0 S £ 7roXvg y 


to 


r fivpvct SKhSKTy, 
XT&KTvj d&eipfttvoilci 
Auyc)og } 


EXPORTS: 

- Myrrh, of the best quality. 

- Stactk, or Gum. 

- White Stones. Alabaster. 


Added to these were a variety of the articles enumerated at 
AdooJi IJ0 , which are brought over from Africa and sold here. 
But there were likewise several others imported as present® 

A. doubtful leading; but probably con* the native exports at present, with myrrh, 
taining Mtofo, i. f . from the country of the ivory, and Abyssinian gold from Massua, an* 
Minrci, possibly the Gum Abeir from Minea. swering to the ancient Adooli. 
ii! Coffee and frankincense are the chief of 
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both to Charihael 151 and Choleras ; such as horses, rallies, gold 
plate, arid silver embossed, robes of great value, and brass ware 
of various kinds. Of these it may be presumed that Charib&el 
had the largest share; for to him embassies ,sa were frequently 
addressed, and he was considered as the friend of the Roman 
emperors. 

The importance of this commerce, as it appears in the Peri- 
plits, is manifestly far inferior to the representation of it in 
Agatharchides; and the trade of’ the Sab&ans declining, after 
the fleets from Egypt found their way to India direct, was pro¬ 
bably not only the cause of their impoverishment, but of their 
subjugation also by the Ilomerites. Still it is evident that the 
manners of the people in this quarter of Arabia were civilized ; 
that the government was consistent, and that the merchant was 
protected. This character, as we learn from Niebuhr, Yemen 
still maintains, in preference to the Hej&z, and the whole in¬ 
terior of the peninsula. The same security is marked as 
strongly by the Periplhs in Hadrarnaut; and the whole coast on 
the ocean being commercial, the interests of commerce have 
subdued the natural ferocity of the inhabitants. 

It is a circumstance foreign to the object of the present work, 
but still curious to remark, that in the age previous to Mahomet* 
Yemen was in the possession of the Abissinians, whose power 

151 T S rs PcmXit m\ rw rv$?w. with Rome, by a vote of the senate. Mad- 

"s* £t myj<n '*** t£v nissa, Eumenes, and Ariovistus, were styled 

may be rendered as expressing, that Amici Populi Romani. But I have preferred 
hy frequent embassies and presents he had obtained the rendering in the text, because the presents 
the title of Friend of the Emperors , an honour from Rome are specified, 
formerly conferred upon sovereigns in alliance 


MiN/sr^ 
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terminated with his birth ; and that in the.-short-period ISJ which 
intervened between his assuming the prophetic office and the 
Caliphat of Abubecre and Omar, all this part of Arabia was, 
almost without an effort, subjected ,M to their* power. In the 
sixteenth century the Turks were masters of the coast, and some 
places inland, but were driven out bj r the founder of the present 
dynasty, Khassem el Ebir, whose - posterity assumed the title 
of Imam, and fixed their residence at Sana, the present capital 
oi \ emen, which cannot be very distant from the ancient me¬ 
tropolis of Sab&i. 

On this coast, the first fleets that sailed from Egypt met the 
commerce fjrpm India. Agatharchides seeiyis to say, that the 
ships from Persia, Karmania, and the Indus, came no farther 
than the coast beyond the straits; and that the fleets from 
met them there, and exchanged their articles of com¬ 
merce. Now the fleet from Karmania and the Indus could 
not reach Arabia without, experiencing the effects of the mon¬ 
soon, as Nearchus had done; and the knowledge of this once 
obtained, could not be lost. We cannot go farther back, 
historically, than the journal of Nearchus; but in that we find 
manifest traces of Arabian navigators on the coast of Mekran, 
previous to his expedition. And whether the Arabians sailed 
irom Oman or Sab£a, it is still a proof that the monsoon must 
have been known to them before the time of Alexander ; 



,s * Niebuhr, tom. if. p, io. 


count of Ali’s mission and success. But the 
accession of the strongest and richest provinces 
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and a high probability that they had reached the coast of 
Malabar, or that vessels from that coast had reached Arabia, 
from the earliest ages. 

The distance from Moosa to Ok&lis is short of forty 155 miles. 
Ok61is has a bay immediately within the straits; and at this 
station the fleets which sailed from Egypt in July, rendez¬ 
voused IiS till they took their departure in the latter end of 
August*‘ 7 , when the monsoon was still favourable to conduct 
them to Muziris, on the coast of India. For GkcMis we have 
Okila ,5# in other ancient authors, and Ghella is the name it 
bears at; present. * D’Anville has marked it sufficiently in his 
Ancient Geography; and in Capt. Cook’s 159 chart, which is 
upon a large scale, the entrance of this bay is two miles l<i * wide, 
and its depth little short of three. Added to this, if it is con¬ 
sidered that the projection of the Bab-el-Mandeb point is a 
complete protectionagainst the contrary monsoon, we find 

*” .300 stadia, Peripl. equal to 37I miles, Cook J s chart that I obtained a knowledge of 
or, at jo stadia to the mile, 30 miles. the Bay Aval it es (p. 115.), in which it ap- 

® ee su P ra> pears in perfect conformity with the Periplds.- 

It will appear presently, toat the fleets Such is the advantage of a large scale, and 
destined to India sailed earlier than those such is the correspondence of modern intelli- 
which went only to the southern coast of gence with ancient authorities, when we can- 
Arabia. They are distinct voyages. obtain it in detail. 

158 Axk«, text; nx/Xa,marg. Strabo. P.769. ,5 ° De la Rochette marks this bay, and 

he calls the promontory by this name. adds, that it is still navigable by boats; a suf- 

** ft j Yas betn alread >' noticed, that the' ficient proof that it was practicable for an 
Capt. Cook here mentioned commanded a Egyptian fleet seventeen centuries ago. 
sloop in the India Company's service, about Between Cape St. Antony and Babel 

the year 1774. Pits scale is very large, and Mandeb the land is low along shore, forming 
consequently I have been enabled to dew this a deep bay, which makes the Cape (Babd 
bay more distinctly than in d’AnWile's map, or Mandeb) appear detached. Oriental Navi. 
De la Rochette’s chart. It is by Captain gator, p. 15% 
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here all the conveniences 161 that were requisite for a fleet con- 
strutted like those of the ancients. 

Xv STRAITS Or BAB-EL-MANDEB, ANCIENT NAVIGATION 

OF SESOSTRIS. 

The passage of the straits, and entrance into the ocean, had 
been considered possibly as great an achievement by the natives, 
on both sides of the Gulph of Arabia, as the voyage of Her¬ 
cules through the Straits of Gades to the Garden of the ITes- 
perides, by the Greeks. Fabulous accounts consequently at¬ 
tached to both; and the passing of Bab-el-Mandeb was as 
naturally attributed to Sesostris, as the voyage through the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Hercules. Dioddrus says, that Sesos¬ 
tris 163 sent a fleet of four hundred ships into the Erythr^an Sea, 
and subdued the islands, and all the maritime countries as far 
as India. Herddotus is much more moderate; and mentions 
only that Sesostris commenced his expedition from the Gulph 
of Arabia, and subdued the nations bordering on the Erythrcan 
Sea, till lie met with shoals % which opposed the farther pro¬ 
gress of his fleet. 

But as we are now arrived at the straits, I shall introduce a 
fable comprizing the most material authorities of the ancients, 

JC ' 1 Having passed the strait, it is jucessary Oriental Navigator, p. t$t. —A”. 13 . This )8 
to anchor : you must shut up the straits f and at the entrance of the Bay of Okelis. 
anchor a little to the northward of Cape Bab* 103 Diod, lib. i. p. 64. ed. Wessel. 
chMandeb, where the water is always smooth, Herod, lib,ii# p, 149. ed. Wes&el* 
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compared with each other, and with the different conclusions 
of the moderns. A final decision on the points disputed, or 

! * ‘ ’• ‘ . • * ''i >*> T-' ^ r ! U '• ; . a 4 \ 

actual precision in the present attempt, are not to be expected; 
but a probable adjustment of near twenty names to their 
respective positions, will afford the reader a general view, 
which will enable him to form a judgment for himself. 
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TABLE of Ptolemy s Catalogue for the Eastern Side of the Gulph of Arabia* compared with other 

Geographers, ancient and modern. 

The first Latitude of Ptolemy is according to the Latin Test; the second, according to the Greek, 

* Denotes Positions supposed to be ascei tamed. R. Latitudes from De la Rochette. 


------:- 

PTOLEMY. 

AGATHARCHIDES. 

DIODORUS. 

STRABO., 

D’ANVILLE. 

GOSSELLI.V. 

PERI PLUS. 

I. Klusma Garrison 28° 50' 
28° 10' 


Icthuopbagi, lib. 3. 

c. 40. p. 208. in 
whose country the 
* sea retreated. 

Troglodytes. 


Clysma 29 0 27' 
Phihahiroth. Sicard. 


* Clysma 29° 40' R. 

II. Arsfnoe 29 0 icr 29 0 20' 


Posidion. LTnder 

this n;ime Diodorus 
comprehends the 
sea of Suez. 


Amnoe 29 0 46' 
Clcopatris. Suez. 

Clysma. Suez. 
Col z uni. 

* Suez 2 9 0 58' R* 

in. 

1--„- 

Phoemc6n. 

Phoemcon. 

Phoemcon. 

Etmi ot Exoa. 

27. el Tor. 28° to' 

Eiim. Tor. 
Raithum. 

* Tor. aB° 11NI. 

IV. 

Nessa is not an Island 

5 in Agatharchides. 

Island ot Piiocse, 

described with the 
properties of Nessa. 

Island of Phocse. 

El Cab. 

Shedowan. 

* Shedowan Island 

2 7 ° 2 4 '' R. 

V. Pharan - 28° 30' 28° io f 

Promontory. 

Promontory. 

Promontory. 

Ras Mahomed. 

Ras Mahomed. 

* Ras Mahomed. 

27 0 4 rsr r- 

VI. Elana • 29° o' 28° 15' 

City - 3 . 6 ° 15' 29 0 15' 

Laianitick Gulph. 

Laianitick Gulph. 

Elanitick Gulph. 

Alia. Elath. Haila. 

29 0 30' 

Aila. Acaba. Iia. 

* Eiath 29° 1 $ 5 " 
R, 

VII. 




Acaba. Ezon. 
Gebrr. 

Acaba. 

* Acaba 29 0 to' R. 

VIII. Onne 2S 0 40' 28° 30' 







IX. Modiana 27°45'27 0 45 ; 

Batmizomineis. 

Banizomenes. 

Hunters. 

Magar bchuaib. 
Jethro theMidianfte. 

Magar Schouaib. 

* Madian orMidian. 

X. Hippos, Mount - 27° 20' 

Town 26° 40' 26° to' 




-' V.. 

Bull's Horns. Iiwin. 
But S. of Moilah. 

Bull's Hums. Irwin, 
p. 143. vol. i. oct. 

XI. Phemcdn 2 6° 20' 26° 20' 




Calaat el Moilah. 

Moilah. Eeuke 
Kome. 

* Leukd Kome. 
White Village. 

27 ° 56' R. 

• < ■■ . *■ -■ 

XII. 

Three Islands: 

1. Sacred to Isis. 

2. Sookabua. 

3. Salydo. 

Three Islands. 

One sacred to Isis. 

Three Islands. 



* Three Islands. 
Irwin 28^4' R- 

1. Tiran. 

2. Barkan, Jobua. 

3. Sanafir. 

XIII. Rbaunathi Village 

2 5 ° 4 °' 2 5 ° 4 °' 

~ _ _ . 

Dangerous coast, 

ends at Hassan, 
lat. 25 0 R. 

Dangerous coast. 
Echinades. 

Dangerous coast. 
1000 stades. 

Rounie. 

Dangerous coast. 

* Dangerous coast. 
Kanraitcs. 

XIV. 




Hawr. White Vil¬ 

lage, 25° d'Anville. 


Hawr. same iat. as 
Hassan IsP 25° R. 

XV. Chersonese Promontory 
25 0 20' 25 0 20' 

Coast with water. 

*• 

Chersonesus. 

Chersonesus. 

Ras Edom 24 0 -5' 

Ras Uaned 25 0 40' 
possibly Ras Mahar 
24 0 32 ; R. 

Ras Reghab l 
lat. 24 0 13' R. under 
which, Jeraboop 
harbour of Irwin. 

XVI. lambia Village 24 u o’ 

5 ®' 

Coast with water. 

Charmoothas. 

Charmoothas. 

Yam bo 2 2 u eo 7 

24 0 1' R: 

Yambta imand. 
Yambo on the coast. 

* Ai Giar 23° 34' 

or Yambo. R, 
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XVII. Copar Village 23 0 1$' 


2 $° l$ f 

ilia" 


XVIII. Xrga Village 2 2° 40' 


Ei Ccbt Kobbit. 
Dome. Cupola. 


Rabagh. 

Gadirkom 22° 50' 


XIX. Zaaram Caoital 22° o' 


Tsafra ? 23 0 30' R, 


XX. Kentos Village 21 0 30' 


2 30' 


XXI. Thebae City - 21° o' 

21° O' 


Dedcbas. 


Dvbae. 


Giddah. 


Debae, from 
Dafiab, Gold. 


Province of Mekka. 

Maco-raba of PtoP 

2 2° O r 


Mekkans. 


* Mekka 21°32 / R. 

Province cf Mekka. 
M c alat. 21° 40/ 


XXII. Boetius River 20° 40' 


2Q U 20' 


Bardilloi. 


Sockia. 


* River Charles. 
Ibhar Obhar 2 2°39' 
R. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. Badeo Capital 2o°i5'. 

20 ° 20 ' 


Giddah 21° 34' 

Port of Mekka* 


* Giddah. 

Port of Macoraba. 


Ras Bad. Avad 

21° 2 s' 


Serrain. 


Giddah Head 

m° 28' r. 


XXV. Ambc City - 19° 10' 

l 9° 3<>' 


G«dan ? Ziden ? 


XXVI. Kassanites 


Alilsei. Kassandrini. 


Gasaudeis. Alilati. 


Gold Coast. N 


XXVII. Mamala Village . 

18 0 10' l8° 10' 


XXVIII. Adedi Village 
' io 


17 0 


7° 1 o' 


XXIX. Eiisari on the coast. 
Minaei inland. 


XXX. Puani City - i(r ^o' 

16° 10' 


XXXI. Pudni City i6 u 30' 

16 0 10' 


XXXII. JEW Village i5°30 f 
15 0 10' 


XXXIIL Napegus Village 
15° o'. 15 0 o' 


Ghezan 16° 48' R. 


Beni Halil. 


Gcdan, or Ziden, 
20° 44' R. 


Ras Hali ? 18° o' 
Limit of Hejaz and 
Yemen iS° 37' R. 


ssamtes terminate 
perhaps at 
Ras Ghesan. 


Eiisari commence 
from about Ras 
Ghezim. lat. 2 6° 30' 
to Moos£. 


Ras Hali. lat. 19 0 o' 


Loheia 15 0 30' 


Bay below Loheia ? 
Island Gebel Tar 
15^1 o' 1 5 0 40' R. 


liodeida? resembles 
Adedi in sound, 
but not in position. 


XXXIV. SacatiaCky i4°3o' 


14 0 30' 


XXXV. MoosaMart i4°o' 


Sabca 


Sabca. 


Sabea. 


Mokha. 


Muza, from Niebuhr 
6 leagues inland. 


AJ Sharga ? 
Island Gebir Zekir 
13 0 50' i4°o' R. 


* Muza 13 0 o' 
Mokha 13 0 18' R. 


XXXVI. Sosippi Port 13 0 o' 

1 3° °' 


XXXVII. Pseud Okeiis 

12° JO' 12° 30' 


XXXVIII. Okeiis - 12° o' 

12° O' 

XXXIX. Palindromos Prom v 

n c 4.o' n° 20' 


GheHa. 


GhdTa. 


* Gheila Bay. 
12 0 48' R. 


Bab-el-Mandeb. 


Bab-el-Mandeb 

I2 W 39' 20" Bruce. 


* The Babs. 
Pilots'sTsP r 2°44'R. 
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If the shoals of Herodotus ha ve-any foundation in fact, they 
are connected with the Bay Avalites ,6s , on the African shore, 
immediately beyond the straits, where mention is made both 
by Strabo and the Periplfts, that the vessels employed in later 
ages put their lading into boats in order to trade with the 
natives; but this is hardly intended by Ilerddotus, though his 
description has confined him w'ithin narrower limits than those 
of Dioddrus. 

This, however, we obtain at least from the account before 
us, that in the age of Herodotus it was a prevailing opinion, 
that the passage had been made in the most remote ages; and 
if the Egyptians ever were navigators, there can be no objection 
to admit them into a participation of the commerce with 
Arabia, or extending that commerce as far as the Arabians did 
towards the, east. Few other historical documents, however, 
of the fact appear, farther than may be collected from the 
circumstances here recorded, and these are both few and 
deficient. 

To what extent the passage of the straits, and progressively, 
the voyage to India, were accomplished, has been already suf¬ 
ficiently shewn; but that it was always considered as a most 
extraordinary attempt by all those av!;o had not personally made 
it, we want no other testimony than that of Arrian, the his¬ 
torian of Alexander. He asserts, that no one had gone round 
the whole coast, from the Arabian into the Persian 166 Gulph, 
though perhaps some few had passed from one to the other by 


, t6s Perhaps the Sasus of Cosmas, but du- 166 This is in some measure true at this day* 
bious ; for his Sasus seems to be rather on the for the western coast of the Gulph of ‘Persia 
coast of Adel, or Rarbaria. See Melch. The- has been little visited. Capt. Hamilton’s is 
vciiot, p, 7. Cos-mas. the best -account I have seen* 




striking out into the open sea 167 . Now Arrian lived in the 
reign of Adrian; and llippalus had laid open the track to 
India, at least fourscore years before Arrian wrote : so little 
was known in the northern part of the empire of what was going 
on if) the south. 

Okelis was not a mart of commerce, but a bay with good 
anchorage, and well supplied with water: it was subject to 
Chol^bus ,6S . The neighbouring headland of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which forms the entrance of the straits, is placed in lat. 
l%° 39' 20" by Bruce, and the straits themselves are said to be 
only sixty stadia, or seven miles and a half wide, or six miles “A 
if we reckon ten stadia to the mile. This is verv near the truth, 
if we measure from Bab-el-Mandeb .to Perim, which the Peri- 
plds Calls the Island of Dioddrus; while the whole breadth, 
from the Arabian to the African side, is nearly five-and- 
twepty ,7 °. Perim, or Mehun, was taken possession of by the 
British, when the French were in Egypt, and begun to be for¬ 
tified ; but it has no water. It is not the only island in the 
straits ; for there is another called Pilot's Island, close to the 
Arabian shore; and on the African side eight more, bearing the 
name of Agesteen. 

The wind in this passage is described as violent, from its con¬ 
finement between the high lands on both sides; and the opening 

Lib. viii. p. .358. ed. Gronov. See tine and those of De la Rochette. I. am no com- 
note of Gronovius on this passage, p. .356. petent judge to determine which of the two is 

168 iuT?.; TU{«»»Uoy; of the Usurper's right; but having followed De la Rochette as 

Country. the best authority known, when I traced thi* 

169 Sir Home Popham’s chart reduces this coast, by that I must abide. 

to two ; and 1 see with concern a considerable m Bruce conjectures six leagues. Cook's 
difference between his latitudes in the Red Sea Chart makes it near 25 miles. Bwce, i. 315. 
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of the straits gradually towards Fartaque and Gardefan, is 
strongly 171 marked in the Periplfls. - 

The first place to which we are directed beyond the straits, 
is a village called Arabia Felix : its distance is estimated at an 
hundred and twenty miles from OkSlis ; and it was formerly a 
city of importance before m the fleets passed from India to 
Egypt, or from Egypt to the countries towards the East 171 . 
Previous to that time, the fleets from Egypt and the East met 
in this harbour, which was the centre of the commerce, as 
Alexandria was afterwards for all that passed through Egypt 
into the Mediterranean. Upon this occasion the language of 
the Peripliis is very precise, and in perfect harmony with the 
account of AgatMrchides. “ It received its name of (Eudai- 
indn) rich and flourishing, from the circumstance of the ships 
from Egypt and India meeting there, before the merchants 
of Egypt dared 174 to venture farther towards the marts in the 
East.” ‘ For this purpose this harbour was more particularly 
convenient, as it afforded better anchorage, and was more com¬ 
modious for procuring water than Ok|i$. The town stands 
at the entrance of the bay, and the retiring of the land inwards 
affords protection to the shipping. Reduced as it was in the 
author’s age, by the different channel into which the com- 


it 


It 


it 


u 


*'* 'Awiycp'ms SvXair&w us ctmr#A)Jv 

xai xolto, MTKPON Us fr'\<xys ocfrotyxivopivns' 
opening by degrees from the straits to the 
two capes. 

,ya *Ek i(rw t 

*** In the middle ages, the India trade had 
reverted into its original course : Ex ipsa sol- 
vuntur navigia Sindse, Indiae, et Sinarum, et 
ad ipsam deferuntur vasa Sinica. A 1 Edrissi, 
V . z S . 

8 


The Arabs distinguish between Cheen and 
Ma-Chcen : the first is Cochin China 5 arid 
the other, China. The porcelain mentioned 
seems to imply, that Sinarum used here means 
the real Chinese, and that they traded so fair 
west in that age. Sindae and Indiae express 
Scindi and Hindostnn. The same fact is con¬ 
firmed by Marco Polo. 

t74 pjJt dxo "AiyvVrS TOAMftNTftN h> r«V 
\<ni roves Suii£Hn 





ARABIA. 


3 2 7 


merce had been directed, the village was subject to Charib&el, 
and had within a few years been taken and destroyed by the 
Romans, 


XI. ADEN 


Every circumstance in this minute description directs us to 
Aden: the distance, the harbour, and the name ‘ 7 % all cor¬ 
respond ; and the peculiarity of its being under Charibael, while 
GkAlis was possessed by ChoMbus, marks the extent of the 
Homeritc dominions, surrounding Mapbartis in the angle of the 
peninsula. The native sheiks, or heads of tribes, at the present 
day, are perfect representatives of Chol6bus. When Niebuhr 
■was in Arabia, the sheik of Aden was no longer subject to the 
Imam of Sana, but had asserted his independence, and pos¬ 
sessed a small territory in the neighbourhood of the city. 

The capture also and destruction of this village by the Ro¬ 
mans, a short time previous to the authors age, would be a 
natural consequence of the progress and extension of the Ro¬ 
man commerce from the Red Sea to Indian and, as Claudius 
collected a tribute from the maritime towns of Arabia, it is 
natural to suppose that he was the Cesar mentioned in the Peri- 
plfis, who ordered this place to be destroyed, for the purpose 
of suppressing every power that might interfere with the Roman 
commerce, or divert a share of it into its ancient channel. It is 
true this must have been an act of oppression upon Charib&el* 
who was the ally and friend of the Roman emperors; but far 
greater sacrifices of their justice to their ambition occur in the 


* 7 . 5 Aden signifies delict*. Huet. 
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history of those sovereigns of the world. It was the same system 
of policy which induced Solitnan, emperor of the Turks, to 
send Solitnan Pacha from the Red Sea to suppress the rising 
power of the Portuguese in India; when, under pretence of 
delivering the Mahomedan powers from this new and unex¬ 
pected intrusion of the Christians, he employed the forces which 
had been collected on the occasion in seizing on the maritime 
towns of Arabia. It was then that Soli than Pacha obtained 
possession of Aden by treachery, and hanged the sheik at the 
yard-arm of his ship ,76 . 

I conjecture that it was Aden which Agatbfirchides describes 
without a ndme, when he places a city on his White Sea with¬ 
out the straits; from' whence, he says, the Sab&tns sent out 
colonies or factories into India, and where the fleets from Persis, 
Karmania, and the Indus, arrived. He specifies large 177 ships 
employed for this purpose; and though his mention of islands 
may suggest an idea of Socotra, Curia Muria, and the coast 
of Oman, it seems far more probable that his intelligence was 
imperfect, and that these fleets, which he describes, must 
have been foulid in the same port which the Peri plus assigns 
them, as long as the monopoly continued in the hands of the 
Sab£ans. 

The testimony of Agathfirchides is, in one point, highly im¬ 
portant; for it is the first historical evidence to prove the 
establishment of Arabian colonists, or rather resident factors 




•* ?6 Viaggio di un comito Venctiano. Ra- 
tntuio, torn. i. f. 276. anno 1538* 

This Venetian captain was put in requisition 
at .Alexandra, and sent ,to Suez to serve under 
Soliman Pacha. He was present at the exe¬ 
cution of the sheik, and describes the Indian 


trade at Aden as then consisting of only three 
pr four spice ships in a yean 

* 77 Very large ships still catfie from Guzerat 
in .the: 16th century. Sir Henry Middleton 
detained several, the dimensions of which h« 
notices, the Jargest of 1200 tons. Purchas. 



and merchants, in the ports of India: it is a fact in harmony 
with all that we collect in later periods, from Pliny, and the 
Periplds, and Gosmas; and we may from analogy conclude, 
that it was equally true in ages antecedent to Agath&rchides; 
that is, as early as we can suppose the Arabians to have reached 
India. The settlement of their own agents in the country was 
most convenient and profitable, while the manners and religion 
of India created no obstacle to the system. 

In the middle ages, when the power of the Romans was ex¬ 
tinguished, and the Mahornedans were possessed of Egypt, 
Aden resumed its rank as the centre of the trade between India 
and the Red Sea. The ships which came from the East were 
large, like those which Agath&rchides‘describes : they did not 
pass the straits, but landed their cargoes at this port, where 
the trankies 178 or germes of the Arabs, which brought the pro¬ 
duce of Europe, Syria, and Egypt, received the precious com-* 
modifies of the East, and conveyed them either to Assab, 
Kosir, or Jidda ; when all that passed into Europe, still came 
to Alexandria, and enriched the Soldan’s dominions by the 
duties levied, and" the profits of the transit. In this situation, 
Marco Polo found Aden 179 in the thirteenth century ; and the 
account lie gives of the wealth, power, and influence of Aden, 
is almost as magnificent as that which Agatharehides attributed 
to the Sab&ms in the time of the Ptolemies, when the trade was 
carried on in fhe same manner. ' 


- M. Polo uses the expression Zcrme. The Aden sent 30,000 horse and 40,000 camels, 
Arabs of Renaudot mention the same circum- to assist at the siege of Acre, in the year 1200. 
stance, that the ships from the East did not Such a soldan as this might‘ be an Imam of 
enter the Red Sea. Sana, or a representative of the Homeritc 

179 M. Polo, lib. iii. o. 39. the soldan of dynasty. ' f 
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V/ 1 

So far as the identity of Aden and Arabia Felix, there ap¬ 
peared no difficulty when I was arranging this coast in my 
former edition ; but if a doubt could be imagined, it is finally 
removed by Sir Home Pophams chart, and his plan of this 
harbour : for it presents us with a peninsula joined to the con¬ 
tinent by a very narrow neck of land, and adjoining to a river, 
which might afford the supply of water specified at this port. 
If we should now refer to that plan, and place the town of 
Arabia Felix on the western, instead of the eastern point of the 
peninsula, where Aden now' stands, it would lie at the entrance 
of the harbour, as it is described in the Periplfis. The nar¬ 
rowness of the neck includes the difficulty of approach from 
the main, and the distance from the straits answers within the 
difference of five miles. Much praise is due to every officer 
who publishes the result of his own experience, not only on. 
account of the service which may accrue to navigation in 
future, but likewise as it contributes to remove former errors, 
and to promote the interests of science universally* In the 
present instance, I have the satisfaction to find that the mer¬ 
chant of the Periplfis, as well as Nearchus, is proved to be 
more conformable to truth, in proportion to our attainment of 
a more minute and accurate knowledge of the local. X could; 
have wished for the same advantage in my farther progress to 
the East; but upon the remainder of this extensive coast, from 
Aden to the Gulph of Persia, there will be few positions in the 
following detail which will accord with d'Anvi lie's arrangement, 
or with that of other commentators who have bestowed their 
attention upon the Periplfis. 
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Xtl. ARRANGEMENT OF THE COAST OF ARABIA ON THE 
'# OCEAN. 

The circumstance upon which the whole depends, is the 
adjustment of Su&gros. In common with others, 1 had sup¬ 
posed its representative to be the modern Ras-el-had ; and there 
is so much to induce this opinion, that I abandoned it with 
reluctance, and shall perhaps find great difficulty in persuading 
others that it is erroneous. 

The Peripl&s notices Suhgros as pointing to the East, and 
as the greatest promontory in the world. Oraana likewise is 
mentioned with it, answering to the present Oman; and 
Moscha, seemingly identified with Maskat, the principal port 
of that province. Under the influence of these resemblances 
and probabilities, if I had joined in the common suffrage, and 
called Suagros Ras-el-had in my former publications, wherever 
it occurred, it is conviction alone, and the abandonment of 
system for truth, which compels me to recall the error, and 
acknowledge 180 that Suagros is not Ras-el-had, but Fartacjue. 

This is a concession not made for the purpose of particular 
accommodation, but grounded on a general analysis of all the 
positions on the coast, on a combination of all the circum¬ 
stances relative to the division of the provinces ; and upon a 
painful re-consideration of alt that was to lie undone, and un¬ 
settled, al ter 1 had fixed my opinions upon th# authority of the 
best writers, who had preceded me on the subject. 

* 9 ° 1 tliat £>e Castro is of the same opinion. Aitley, vol. I. nr. Purchas, ii rr,v;* 
And Stuckius in loco. 
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The reader will expect proofs ; and the proofs are, that the 
islands Pound the whole extent of the coast on the ocean will 
now fall naturally into their places, which cannot be effected 
by any other arrangement. The islands in Ptolemy wilt become 
relatively consistent with those of the Peri pi hs ; and the Bay 
Sachalites, which Ptolemy has been accused of transposing 
from the west to the east of Su&gros, is reduced to the dif¬ 
ferent application of a name, instead of a difference in point 
of situation. 

Sachalites is universally allowed to be the Greek form of 
expressing the Arabick Sahar ,s *. Now there are two Sahars on 
the coast of Arabia : one that is almost centrical between Aden 
and Fartaque; and another that lies to the east of Fartaque, 
between that cape and Cape More bat or Merbat 152 . In the 
first 183 of these there is little variation of orthography ; but the 
otlier’is written Schcehr, Schahr ,M j Shaliar, Cheer l3s , and Seger. 

Sahar becomes Sachar by enforcing the taque, and the Ulterior to the eastward of it; 
sound of the aspirate, and the change of the the first would be the Sachalites of the Peri- 
final v is analogous in a variety of instances : plus, and the latter the Sachalites ®f Ptolemy ; 
thus, Degel, formed into Deger, is the river and respectively, the Hadramaut and Seger of 
Tigris of the Greeks ; and Sinus Sachal-ites A 1 Edrissi. But I rather think the distinction 
is equivalent to Sachar-ites, the bay of Sachar modern, at least I have not yet met with 
or Sahar. it in any ancient author. See A 1 Edrissi, 

* eo Cape Merbat, called Morebat and Mara- p. 27. £ 

bout in our charts, is a headland much no- 1S ’ The first Sahar is meant by Niebuhr, as 
ticed by our English navigators: it is one of he places it in the province of Jafa, which lies 
the principal sources of frankincense;' for Al between Aden and Hadramaut; and he writes 
Edrissi says, in montibus Merbat nascuntur it Schahr, Arabie. Tom. ii: p. 125. French 
arbores thuris quod deinde fn omnes Orientis edition.—It is likewise the Escier of Marco 
et Occidents partes defertur. It is four days, Polo, 40 miles from Aden. Lib. iii. c. 40. 
or an hundred miles, from Hasec, and conse- 184 In the French Voyage, by La Rocque- 
quently in the very heart of the district, which, 1716, which, with the French pronunciation, 
is the Sachalites of Ptolemy. I observe in is our English Schsehr, pronounced Share; 
some authors a division of the coast into Thu- and Otter writes it Sir, i. e. Seer. Tom. ii. 
rifera Regio, Prior and Ulterior: if this, is 7 u 

founded, the Prior would be previous to Far- ** 5 Renaudot’s Arab calls it Sihar or SI si hr,. 


They are both frequented as places of trade to this day. And 
if we suppose that the first Sahar is the Sachalites of the Peri- 
plfis, and the second Shahar, the Sachalites of Ptolemy, the 
Su/igros''of Ptolemy will qhswer to Partaque as well as the 
Su/taros of the Periplfis, and the two authors will be in haimony 
with each other. 

Further proofs of this reconciliation will be given in our pro¬ 
gress along the coast, and some "difficulties that attend it will 
be acknowledged but it it should be admissible or probable 
upon the whole, much indulgence is due in regard to inferior 
objections; as, upon the first view oi the coast before us, no 
two accounts can seem more irreconcilable to each other than 
those of Ptolemy and the Peripl&s. 


XIII. IvANE. 

' I '• )V, e. ' . i ' % 

The first port to which we are to proceed from Aden, is 
Kane 1,6 ; the distance is stated at two. thousand stadia or more, 
upon a length df coast inhabited by Bedouins and Icthudphagi; 
and if we estimate the number of stadia at two hundred miles, 
the termination falls very nearly at the Cava Cani-tn of d’An- 
villc, or at Maculla Bay, which lies a very few miles to the 


which is the English Sheer. The produce, 
he says* is frankincense. The ships of Siraf 
go to Jidda, but never farther iu the Red 
Sea. Their cargoes are conveyed to Egypt 
in ships of Colsmn, the Red Sea, p. 93. 

u6 I have not been without suspicion, that 
Kane might be Keschin, which I have found 
written -Casain ; that is, Kasn in Oriental pro- 
wtticiatioiw But I have the name only to 


guide me to this suspicion 5 for Keschin would 
not agree with the distance from Aden, or to 
C. Fartaque, or with the Bay Sachalites of 
the Periplus. Neither have I yet found* in 
any map or narrative, two islands off Keschin, 
to correspond with Orneon and Troolla. 
Islands, rivers, mountains, g,nd promontories 
are our surest guides. 
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eastward- Our charts take notice of both, and at Cava 
Canim 48 *, which is inserted principally upon the authority of 
d'Anville, there appear some islets, which may be Ornedu 188 and 
Troolla, described as desert isles fyy the Peri plus ; and which, 
if they exist, identify Cava Canini for Kanh, in preference to 
Maculla. In point of distance, either is sufficiently exact to 
answer the purpose; for Maculla is sixty leagues from Aden, 
and Cava Canim eight or ten miles short of that bay. 

Kank is represented as a port of considerable trade, subject 
to Bledsus, king of the Incense country, who resided at Sab- 
batha, the principal city of the district, which lies at some dis¬ 
tance inland. At Kane is collected all the incense that is pro¬ 
duced in the country, and which is conveyed hither both by 
land and sea, either by means of caravans, or in the vessels of 
the country, which are floats supported upon inflated skins’ 9 *. 
Sabbatha is supposed by most of the commentators to be 
Sehibam or Scebam, which A1 Edrissi places in Hadramaut, 
at four stations, or an hundred miles, from March: a certain 
proof that we have adopted the right Saliar for the Peri phis ; 
because Mareb must be more than three hundred miles distant 
from the Eastern Sabar, or Seger; and Seger is not considered 
by Al Edrissi as a partof Hadramaut, but as a separate 
district. 


187 In Sanson 1 find the name of Cava Canirn 
first mentioned, where he has a bay and islands j 
but as Sanson was well acquainted with the 
•Periplus, whether he placed them there put of 
respect, to that authority, or had .any other, I 
♦cannot discover. 

* 89 Orne6n is Bird Island, bo called perhaps 
from the universe habit of sea fowls resorting 
to desert islets; and Troolla has no meaning 
io Greek. It is said to lie iao stadia from 


Kar>e, of which I can find no trace. 

189 Sixty leagues, or 180 geographical miles, 
are equal to 208 miles English. See Oriental 
Navigator, p. 162. 

190 These floats are noticed by Agathar- 
chides, and are by some supposed to give name 
to a tract inhabited by Ascuae, from 
Uter. 

191 Tcrrae Hadramaut .contemning est ab 
oriente terra Seger. P. 53* 
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It is remarkable that the author of the Periplfis, who notices 
Sab6a and Oman by name, makes no mention of Hadramaut, 
(the third general division of the coasts but distinguishes it only 
by the title of the Incense country. To maintain that these are 
the three general divisions of Arabia on the Indian Ocean, is. 
consonant to all the evidence we have,, ancient and modern; 
neither do independent districts or sheiks, as those of Keschin, 
Seger, or Mahra, interfere with this distribution. And that we 
are equally correct in assigning the Western Sahar to Hadra¬ 
maut, is capable of proof;, for A1 Edrissi says, from Aden to 

|jv % 

Hadramaut, which lies to the east of Aden, ard fivestations. 
If therefore we observe, that at Kan& we are already two hun¬ 
dred miles east of Aden, we are advanced far enough to shew 
that we are in Hadramaut 19 \ and that the Western Sahar is 
properly placed in that province. 

At Kanh likewise, as there was an established intercourse 
with the countries eastward 194 ; that is, with Barug&za, Scindi, 
Oman, and Persis 193 ; so was there a considerable importation 
from Egypt,, consisting of the following articles : 

nupoV oXtyos, - - - A small quantity of Wheat. 

Olvog, - Wine. 

'ipoiTurpos 1,6 Apa£jxoV» - ■» Cloths for the Arabian market. 

■ Ab Aden autem ad Hadramaut qua* but in India and the Gulph of Persia, 
jacet ab orientali latere ipsius Aden, scationes * 95 T r,$ vdfcoteipews HEgcrCoj, i3 the coast of* 
quinqne. P. 26. Persia opposite to Oman. 

Z9S Ptolemy makes Kane the emporium of Not cloth of Arabia, but for the Ara« 

Hadramaut. bian market: so we say in the mercantile Ian* 

194 T£v irlfw spirogtvv, I had supposed to guage of our own country, Oissimeer cloth y 
mean the marts only on the coast ot Africa that is, cloth for the market of Cassimeer, 
beyond the straits $ but, from the usage here. And the word seems to imply, that 

the expression is evidently extended to all the cloth was made up into garments*, 
ports beyond the straits, not only in Africa* 
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''Ifiaricry.os xcwoc, - - *• Common SOlt. 

awAKf, ~ - Plain. 

vMtf flr*p«r<r«Tep(»ff, - Mixed or adulterated, m great 

quantities. 

XoAxoff, - - * Brass. 

Kctorinpoc, ~ - " liu. 

Kofidxiovy - - Coral. 

2 rop«|, - - Storax, a resin. 

And many other articles, the same as are usuahy irnpoited at 
Moosa. Besides the&O also, there are brought 

’Apyyp&pms TfropEupteva, - Plate wrought, and 
Xp5fpt«T05 r co ftatrtXet, -■ ** Specie for the king. 

<W/, - - - - Horses. 

’A vtydvrts, - - - Carved Images. 

‘Ipxricrpos Aa<pcpw‘V «Vx»tf - Plain Cloth, of a superior 

quality. 

The exports are the native produce of the country : 

A fcavos, - Frankincense. 

’AXoij, - Aloes. 

And various commodities, the same as are found in the other 
markets of the coast. The best season for the voyage is in 
Thoth, or September. 

After leaving Bane, the land trends inward, and there is a 
very deep bay called Sacbalites, that is, the Bay of Sachal or 
Sachar, and of a very great extent. The promontory (whic h 

Apparently in opposition to Kewoj. 

6 
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is at the termination) of this is called Su&gros, which fronts 
towards the east, and is the largest promontory in the world. 
Heie there is a garrison for the protection of the place, and the 
harbour is the repository of all the Incense that is collected in 
the country. 




Ci 


XIV. BAY SACHA LITES, IIADRAMACT. 

1'nis bay of Sachal has already been asserted to be Sahar, 
and this Sahar, or “ Shabar ,9 \ appears to be a fine town at the 
present day, situated by the sea-side ; and it may be seen 
live or six leagues off. The point of Shabar is twelve or 
“ thirteen leagues from Maculla Baywhile the coast, with 
various curves, but no indenture so great as the PeriplCts re¬ 
quires, stretches E.N.E to Cape Eartaque" 99 ; and that this 
Eartaque is Siuigros, is the point now to be proved. 

And first 5CO , that it points to the east is true ; but it is not 
true that it is the largest promontory in the world ; for Ras-el- 
liad, on the same coast, is larger. But it is more conspicuous, 
and was of more importance, probably, in the. authors view, 
as drilling the great entrance to the Gulpli of Arabia, in con, 
junction witli Cape Ardmata on the coast of Africa ; and as 
sucli, it is still the point of more immediate consequence in 

Z ? a !T t0 r' P ' f 6 % ' VCry 8iroilar to those of tbe Periplus: the rfro- 

, 0 . T( • 7 f Uk ’ r ^ a#h » * 6rtuash * dhee of incense, the monopoly of t he sovereign 

Mare, ell T l° r r Wm T f b8b * r ti>at P alm Ictha6pbag?, ■&* S 

i larco Polo describes forty miles from Aden, Polo in fine. 

under the name of Escier, with circumstances 
VOL. II. 
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the opinion of modern navigators, as well as in that of the 
ancients. 

A second proof is, that Socotra is said to lie between this 
cape and Ardmata; which, in one respect, is true, and cannot 
be applied to Ras-el-liad. And a third is, that the islands of 
Curia Muria, and Mazeira, are to the east of this cape, as they 
really lie; while, if Suagros were fixed at Ilas-el-had, the 
islands must lie on the west of the Cape, directly transposed 
from their real position to an erroneous one. But of this we 
shall treat in its place. We must now return to Sahar, which 
is considered in the Peri pi (is as the heart of the Incense country, 
and the Incense country is Hadramaut. 

Hadramaut is the Ilatzar-maveth of Genesis, which signi¬ 
fies* 0 ' in Hebrew, -the Court of Death; and in Arabic]?, the 
Region of Death ; both names perfectly appropriate, according 
to the testimony of the PeriplCts, which informs 11 s, “ that the 
« incense is collected by the king's slaves, or by malefactors 
« condemned to this service as a punishment. The country is 
unhealthy 101 in the extreme; pestilential even to those who 
sail along the coast, and mortal to the wretched sufferers em¬ 
ployed in collecting the frankincense; who perish likewise 
as often by want [and neglect] as by the pernicious influence 
“ of the climate. The country inland is mountainous, and 
** difficult of access; the air foggy, and loaded with vapours 
“ caused [as it is supposed] by the noxious exhalations from 

** Bochart Phaleg. p. ioi* rather considers the whole* as a fabrication, 

Michaelis (Question xxix, proposed to tended to throw a mystery over the trade, and 
the Danish Travellers) is inclined* to doubt to prevept foreigners from penetrating into the 
this pernicious influence of the climate, and country, 
tbe danger of collecting the incense, He 




it 
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(t the trees that bear the incense; the tree itself is small and 
“ low, from the bark of which the incense exudes, as gum 
“ does from several of out 104 trees in Egypt." 

, The conveyance of this drug by land, Pliny informs us, was 
through Thomna, the capital of the Gebanites, to Ga?,a on the 
coast of Palestine, by a caravan that was sixty-two days in its 
progress; and that the length of this journey, with the duties,, 
frauds, and impositions on it, brought every camel's load to 
upwards of two-and-twenty pounds, English ; and a pound of 
the best sort at Rome, to more than ten shillings. The course 
of this conveyance is not easy to comprehend for if the 
commodity passed by a cafavan, the Min&ms were centrical, 
arid the usual carriers from Gerrha on the Gulph of Persia, 
as well 'as from Hadramaut and Sab£a, to Petra in Idumea. 
But we must not understand this as excluding the conveyance 
of the incense to Alexandria by the Red Sea ; for. that city was 
the great repository of this, as’well as all the other produce of 
India and Arabia. Pliny 106 mentions this particularly; and 


. a ' 3 It has been observed already from Nie¬ 
buhr* that the best incense is now procured 
from India, by far more clear, white, and 
pure, than the Arabian ; and it is a circum¬ 
stance \v<.ll worth inquiry, whether the col¬ 
lection of this gum is attended with the same 
fatal effects in that country as arc here de¬ 
scribed ; and whether the consequences are 
deducihle from the drug itself* or from the 
nature of the country. Those who are de¬ 
sirous of learning more than is here remarked 
on this subject, may consult Pliny, lib. 12. 
e. 14. and Salmasius, 4 $6, et seq. 

£1; Tuw twv vtatf ipiv Iv ’Aiy'jxry fiIvfiayv , 

This is an expression so clearly marking the 
country of the writer, that it cannot be mis¬ 
taken ; and the whole description is not that 


of a man who merely wrote upon the subject, 
but of one who had visited the country, and 
painted what he saw* 

ao ' Bocliart places Thomna between Sab- 
batha and iManaba, and supposes the Katab6ni 
and Gebanitae to be the same people ; which 
they are ; for Pliny makes Ocila (Okclis) a 
port of the Gebanites, xii. 15.: but if*so, it 
is the territory of Maphartis he must place 
them in ; and they would not move by cara¬ 
vans, but by sea. Strabo makes Taxnna 
the capital of the Katabeni, p. 768. ; and 
his Katabeui are not between Sabbath a 
and Mariaba, but in the territory of Ma- 
phartis. 

206 Lib. xii. 14. ^ 
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notices the precautions taken by themerchants of that city to 
r eqt ffaild and aclulfcejatipn. „ 

he PeriplAs does not advert to any particular spot in this 
hay, or specify apy town of Sachal; but, after relating the cir- 
CU,instances as they are here stated, proceeds directly to Sua- 



grps. Su&gros, or the Wild Boar, would naturally induce a 


persuasion that it was a nautical appellation, like the Ram 
{lead 10 -, Dun, Nose, &c.; but it is far more probable that, 
like PhenikAn in the Red Sea, it is derived from the palm-trees 
observed there, of a particular species, called Su&gros; they 
are of a superior sort 208 , as Pliny informs us, with large fruit, 


hard, and rough in appearance, and with a high relish of the 
flavour of wild hoar. What this flavour is, we may leave to the 


naturalists to determine; but the allusion to SuAgros is mani¬ 
fest; and that the Cape takes its name from its produce, is a 
natural conclusion. That this promontory is actually Cape 


Fartaque, cannot be doubted, if we now advert to the parti¬ 
culars connected with it; for we are told, that the island of 
Diosk6rida lies between this point and Cape ArAmata, or Gar- 


defan, on the coast of Africa; that it is at a considerable dis¬ 
tance in the open sea, but nearer to Su&gros than to the Cape 
opposite; and that it is a large island, far exceeding all the 
others that appertain to the coast of Arabia. 

Now although this account is not strictly accurate, for So¬ 
cotra is not actually between the two capes, but forms a ter¬ 
minating point to Cape Qardefan, like our Scilly Islands to the 

*** So Kg *3 furumv in Crete. ferme in apm novimus. Plin. xiii. 4. 

908 De Palmis. In meridiano orbe praeci- It is not the coco nut palm ; for, among his 

puam obtinent nobilitatem Syagri. forty-nine species, Pliny aftewards mentions 

ipsum pomum grande, ^ durum, hoiidum, eta the Cycas ( Kuna* ) pomo rotundo, majore quam 
c«teri 3 generibus distans sapore ferino, quern mali amplitudine. 
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Jjand’a End, and is consequently nearer Africa than Arabia ; 
still, speaking generally, the description in other respects is 
sufficiently correct. The most transient reference to the map 
will at least prove, that none, of these circumstances can be 
applied to Ras-el-had ; for that cape lies almost seven hundred 
miles farther to the north-east, and can hardly be said, in any 
sense, to be opposite to Gardefan, unless by drawing a line of 
such extreme obliquity, as would never occur to the mind of a 
mariner under the idea of an opposite promontory ; but Cape 
Fartaque is constantly contrasted with Gardefan in modern 
geography, as Su&gros is placed opposite to Ardmata in the 
Peri pi (is. 




XV. DIOSCORIDA, OR SOCOTRA. 


mm 


Diosc6rida, Dioscorides, Dioschrias, or Didscora, may 
have a Greek origin, but it has so near a resemblance to So¬ 
cotra 109 or Zocotora, that it is much more likely to be a nauti¬ 
cal corruption of an Arabick term, than the application of a 
Greek one. 

This island is near an hundred miles long, and thirty at its 
greatest breadth : it was inhabited only on the northern : 

,0 ° See a full account of Socotra, and its 
produce of aloes and gum dragon, in Purchase 
vol i. p. 417, et seq.; and a drawing of it in 
Astley (/.*• Green), and Mclchiz. Thevenot. 

Green’s account of it in Astley’s Voyages, 
i. p. 109. is full and satisfactory. 

510 In the French Voyage published by La 
Roque, 17x6, Paris—Tamarin, the capital of 
the island, was still on the north side. He 
mentions also, that it was subject to the sheik 


of Fartaque, the same probably as the sheik 
of Kesin; though he calls Fartaque the capi¬ 
tal, and Segev, or Scbcehr, the port (p. rjji )i 
The French obtained here aloes, at eight pi¬ 
astres the quintal of 95 pounds ; besides-frank- 
incense, civet, and gum dragon. Tamarin 
was a well-built town, ,There are two voyages 
contained in this work 5 and in the second, a 
party went tip from Mckha to .Sana, who 
speak well of the Arab's, and the Imam’s go- 
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in our author's age, and the population there was very scanty, 
consisting of a mixture of Arabians, Indians, and Greeks, who 
had resorted hither for the purposes of commerce; while the 
remainder of the country was marshy and deserted. Marco 
Polo informs tis, that in his time the inhabitants were Chris¬ 
tians ; and A1 Edrissi confirms this, with the addition, that the 
Greeks were introduced there by Alexander* 11 , at the request 
of Aristotlein hopes of obtaining aloes, the principal pro¬ 
duce of the island, and of the best quality that is known. 
Now it is remarkable, that aloes are not mentioned by the author 
of the PeriplUs ; but he notices particularly the drug called 
Indian*' 3 cinnabar, which exudes from a certain species of 
trees, and tortoise-shell, of the largest size and best sort; add¬ 
ing, that there is likewise the mountain or land-tortoise, which 
has the lower shell of a ruddy yellow, and too hard to be cut ; 


vernment. It is a curious work, well digested 
and put together ; and the more worthy of 
Consideration, as t know of few other Eu¬ 
ropeans who have bc;en at Sana, except Bar- 
thema, Niebuhr, and some of our English 
merchants, in their first attempts to open a 
trade at Mckha. 

4,1 When he was returning, says A! EdiisSi, 
from the Persian Gulpli the Gulph of 
Arabia: which, unfortunately, he never did. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes says, they were 
Greeks from Egypt; he was not at the island, 
But conversed with some of the natives nr 
Ethiopia: they were Christians, and their 
priests were from Persia, that is, they were 
N^torians. Bayer Hist. Bact. p. in. Mont- 
taucon’s Edit, of Cosmas, p. 179. 

Marco Pi do says, in Mosul on the Tigris, 
Jiauno un patriarchs che chiamano JacoUt (ca- 
tholicos) ii qual ordina Arci Vcscovi, Vescovi, 


& Abbati, mandandoli per tutti le partie dell 
India Sc Al Cairo, et in Bakkch (Bagdat), 
3 c per tuttc le bande dove habitant) Christian! 

.non pero secondo che command# la 

chiesa perche falla in molte cose, et sono Nes- 
torini, Jacopiti et Armeni. Lib. i. c. 6 . 

Dapper mentions aloes, ambergris, and 
gum dragon, Sc c. from a tree called Ber; and 
notices the Arabs from Caxem (Keschin) 
and Fartaque ruling. They are not now 
Christians, he says ; but have Christian names, 
as the renmins of that, religion. 

The native cinnabar is a mineral • and 
what i$ meant by Indian cinnabar that distils 
from trees, is not easy to determine. Byt I 
find in ChambeiVs Dictionary, that there has 
been a strange confusion between cinnabar and 
dragon's blood ; the dragon’s blood therefore 
is meant, which is one of the natural pro¬ 
ductions of the island. See Stuckius in loco. 


and that from the solid part of this were formed cases ” 4 , boxes, 
and writing-tablets [of great value]. He informs us also, that 
there were several rivers and abundance of crocodiles, snakes, 
and large lizards ; from the last of' which they expressed the fat, 
which they used for oil, and the flesh for food : but they had 
neither corn nor vines. Some few merchants from Moezat 
visited this island; and some that frequented the coasts of 
India and Cambay touched here occasionally, who imported 
rice, corn, India cottons, and women ub slaves, for which 
they received in exchange very large quantities of the native 
tortoise-shell. 

In the authors age, this island was subject to Eleazus, the 
king of Sabbatha, who set the revenue to farm” 7 , but main¬ 
tained a garrison for the purpose of securing his receipts and 
supporting his authority. This fact is similar to what we bad 
occasion to notice on the coast of Africa, where several of the 
ports in Azariia (or Ajan) were subject to Chari bdel and CholC- 
bus, whose territories were in Yemen; Niebuhr informs us, 
that Socotra is at this day subject to the sheik of Keschin, who- 
has considerable possessions in Hadramaut; and Keschin, 

#t4 A 1 Ed‘ris3i*, speaking of the tortoise-shell H modity to trade with, rs rice [an article in" 
at Curia Muria, says, dorsa testudinum ex 41 the Periplfts], for which we had in exchange 
quibus conficiunt sibi incolae Iaman paropsides 44 some cows, goats, fish, dates, good aloes, 
ad lavandum tk pinsendum. P. 24. x ~ 44 and gum dragon. The prince, or viceroy* 

See Hackluyt, ii. 331, where there is a 44 resides at Taroarida, on the north side of 
distinction (but very incorrect) between cin- 44 the island.” Capt. Blake, Oriental mw 
nabar, dragon's blood , and cinnabar, vermil/icn . gator, p. 149. 

N. B. The p. 33 I. id an error of the press. " ,6 <hct. crir&nv eke*- vFgoxvgSvra • 

3,5 44 The water here is very good ; it runs carried there, because they had few womeu-for 
44 from the . mountains into a sandy valley the baram. 

44 among date trees. The natives are civil to 3,7 *H yt&o; husidtrSwon* 

* 4 strangers, but very poor $ and the only com- 
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which lies a few leagues to the .westward of Fartaque, cannot 
be very distant from the territory of Ele&zus, 

The consistency of these circunrstahces in the ancient and 
modern accounts, may induce a persuasion that we have traced 
out our way so far with certainty and precision ; the next step 
we are to advance, is the only one on the whole coast, which 
will raise a doubt, and which has certainly been the source of 
the general opinion embraced by modern 213 geographers, that 
Sudgros is not Fartaque, but Ras-el-had. 


XVI. MOSKHA AND OMANA. 


i shall state this circumstance in the very words of the 
author; for lie says, “Adjoining to Su&gros there is a bay 
“ which runs* 19 deep into the main land [pi] O'mana, six hun- 
“ dred stadia in width; after this there are high mountainous 
rocks steep to, and inhabited by a [wild] race, that live in 
“ caverns and hollows of the cliff. This appearance of the 
coast continues for five hundred stadia more, at the ter¬ 
mination of which lies a harbour called Moskha, much fre¬ 
quented 220 on account of the Sachalitick incense which is 
imported there.” 

It 211 is the mention of Moskha and O'mana here that neces¬ 
sarily suggests the idea of Maskat, which is iu Oman, and the 
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2lH Bochart supposes Suagros to litf between "O the appointed, the 

Hadramaut and Sachalites; which is true in regular port, 

regard to the Sachah'tes of Ptolemy, and then Consult d’Anville's Mcmoire sur !e Mer 

it is Fartaque. Phaleg. 106. Erythree. Academic de Belles Leure6, tonin' 

319 ’Et* hiiiw h*; tij* ?:ru£Gy, Opxyx* XXXV, p, j<)8. 
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principal port of trade in the 'province: the description of the 
mountainous coast is characteristic ; and the distance, sup¬ 
posing Ras-el-had to be Suagros, not incongruous. 1 cannot 
account for this coincidence ; but 1 do not think that Moskha 
is Maskat, because Maskat is beyond C. Ras-el-had ; and I 
shall shew immediately, by the islands which succeed Moskha, 
that we are not yet, arrived at Ras-el-had by four hundred 
miles. Neither will the Moskha of Ptolemy solve the diffi¬ 
culty ; for he carries it farther back than the Peri phis, and has 
placed it to the westward of Sucigros, which is his Fartaque like¬ 
wise, as well as the Fartaque of our author. 

The mention of O'mana here is still more unaccountable: 
but 1 was in hopes to have reconciled it by means of a river 
O'rmanus, or Hormanus, which Ptolemy has in his Ray 
Sachalkes, and which he brings down from a place called 
O'mana. This, however, is not to be depended upon ; for his 
map is so distorted on this part of the coast, that it leaves the 
whole matter in uncertainty. One circumstance only can be 
deduced from it; which is, that his Ormanus and O'mana are 
both to the westward of Ras-el-had, as well as the O'mana and 
Moskha of the Periplfts : the proof of which is, that they both 
precede his Korodamon, and Korodamon must be the repre¬ 
sentative of Ras-el-had, as it is his extreme point east of the 
whole peninsula. 

There are no data for placing the Moskha of the Periplds, 
but the distance of eleven hundred stadia from Su&gros; and 
this measure brings it nearer to Seger,* the Sachalites of Pto¬ 
lemy, the Schoehr of the moderns, than any other place it can 
be referred to. ' At Moskha, the mention of the Bay Sa- 

vol. ir. YY 
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chalites lIi is again introduced by the Peri pi 6s ; for the author 
informs us, that throughout the whole extent of that bay, in 
every port, the incense lies in piles without a guard to protect 
it, as if it were indebted to some divine power for its security. 
Neither is it possible to obtain a cargo, either publicly or by 
connivance, without permission of the king. Nay, if a single 
grain were embarked clandestinely, good fortune indeed must 
the merchant have who could escape with his vessel from the 
harbour. 

At Moskha there is a regular intercourse by sea with Kan&; 
and such vessels as dome from LiniCirikfe and Barug&za, too 
late in the season, and are obliged to pass the adverse monsoon 
in this port, treat with the king’s officers to obtain frankincense 
in exchange for their muslins, corn, and oil 115 . 

If it should now be asked, whether I am myself satisfied 
with the account here given of O'mana and Moskha, 1 could 
not answer in the affirmative. These two names certainly 
throw a shade of obscurity and difficulty over the arrangment 
of the coast; and if this barren subject should be reviewed by 
a future commentator, much pleasure would it be to see those 
obstacles removed, which I have not been so fortunate as to 
surmount. 

Still that, upon the whole, the assumption of Fartaque for 
Suagros is right, depends upon proofs now to be produced, 


994 This has an appearance as if the author 
had two bays of the same title, as A! Edrissi 
has, that is, a Sachar prior and ulterior; but 
there is no other proof that this distinction is 
ancient. 

*** There is nothing very extraordinary in 
this: plenty of a commodity, however valu¬ 
able, and familiarity with the sight of it, take 


off from the edge of depredation. Bars of 
silver lie apparently without a guard in tb* 
stretis of Panama ; but in Seger, besides the 
protection of the gods, the sheik seems to keep 
good watch, if a single grain cannot be. got off' 
till the duty is paid. 

* 94 Canara and Cambay. 

555 Probably ghee, or liquid hutter. 
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which are incontrovertible; for we are now advancing to two 
groupes of islands, which are the most conspicuous of any that 
are attached to the coast of Arabia on the ocean; and as 
islands, rivers, and mountains, are features indelible, in these 
we cannot be mistaken. 


XVII. ISLANDS OF ZEN6bIUS, OR CURIA MUJtlA. 

At fifteen hundred stadia distance from Moskha, which I 
have supposed to be Seger ; and at the termination of the dis¬ 
trict called Asikho, there are seven islands, almost in a line, 
called the Islands of Zenbbius. Now the distance answers to 
make these the islands in the Bay of Curia Muria; and it is to 
these islands that the Arabian fable of two islands, inhabited 
one by men, and the other by women, applies. In Oriental 
geography, they are placed at a great distance to the south; 
but the origin of the fable is on the coast, and truly Arabian. 
Al Edrissi calls them Chartan 126 Martan ; and though he says 
they are only four, and four only they appear on our charts, 
it is conclusive in their favour, that he styles the bay Giun-al- 
Hascisc” 7 ; for Ilasek (the Asikho of the Periplfts) is the prin¬ 
cipal town in the bay at the present hour.' Ilasec 113 Al Edrissi 
calls it himself in another place, where he mentions only two 

■*** Bochart says, that by a change of the on floats supported on inflated skins ; but this 
'points, he reads Curian Murian for the Char- is giving a Greek derivation of an Arabick 
tan Martan of A! Edrissi, See Stuckius. name. Bocbart conjectures, with much more 
%v Sinu3 Herfrarum, Al Edrissi, p, 22,— probability, that they are the inhabitants of 
P, 27. he makes Hasecthe city, and Al Hascisc Hasek 3 and that Ptolemy's Mscphat is a 
the bay 3 but are they not the same name ? corruption of Merbat, as it is written in Al 
Here Ptolemy places the Ascitac, whose Edrissi, the C. Morebat of our charts, Pha~ 
name he derives from imdfr because they sail leg, 106* 
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islands, as Chartan and Marian; and says, it is a small city, 
but populous, and the bay deep and dangerous. The four 
islands have now obtained the names of Iialki, Sordi, lialabi, 
and Deriabi; to which Captain Bissell adds a fifth, called 
Redondo (p. 25 .) : perhaps rocks and islets make them seven ; 
for seven they are in Ptolemy also, placed in the same relative 
situation between Fartaque and Ras-el-had, though not correct 
in their vicinity to the coast. 

XVIII. SARA PIS, OR MAZE IRA. 

From Ilasec, or Asikho, we have, first, a tract inhabited by 
a barbarous tribe" 9 , not subject to Arabia but Persis "°; and at 
the distance of two thousand stadia from the Islands of Zend- 
bins, another island called Sar&pis. Sar&pis, it is added, is an 
hundred and twenty stadia from the coast, two hundred stadia’ 
in breadth, and contains three villages, inhabited by priests, or 
recluses, of the Icthudphagi, who speak the Arabick language, 
and wear girdles or aprons made of the fibres of the cocoa * 31 . 
Plenty of tortoise-shell, and of a good quality, is found here, 
on which account it is regularly frequented by the small vessels 
and barks from Kand. 

*** 'Hy aq in Persis, was master of Bahrain on the western 

uiro twv ZwGih ; rendered by Hudson, Hanc coast of the Gulph of Persia, 
ubi ex supernis locis prajtervectus fueris : but w* jltyfypw <pv\\m KOTKINfcN. We find 
■ itf 4 ** keeping off shore by* a direct the name of the Cocoa Palm-tree (as far as t 

course, in opposition to or fol~ can learn) first mentioned in this work* Pliny 

lowing,* the bend of the coast, had obtained it likewise. Cloth is still made 

ajo This 13 no more extraordinary than that of the fibres of the nut: whether the leaves 
the sovereigns of Arabia should have terri- afford a substance for weaving, or whether 
tories on the coast of Africa. In Niebuhr’s they were themselves the apron, may be 
time, the sheik of Abu Shahr, or Busheer, doubted 5 the text is in favour of the leaves, 

• ■ ' * ' & 


If we should now consult the chart, and examine the size of 
this island, and its distance from the isles of Zeudbius, which 
we may estimate by the stadia at about two hundred miles, we 
identify it to a certainty with Mazeira; for there is no other 
island of this size, or at an hundred and twenty stadia from the 
coast, or perhaps capable of containing three villages, any 
where to the westward of Fartacjue, or the eastward of Ras-el- 
had. It must therefore lie between these two points, and pre¬ 
cisely ascertain, that we are past the one, and not yet arrived 
at the other; and likewise, that the isles of Zendbius must, 
by their distance and relative situation, be the Curia Muria of 
the present day, notwithstanding their disagreement in point of 
number. 

Mazeira is well known to modern navigators: its size and 
situation are sufficiently ascertained, and there is a channel 
between the island and the main, through which English ships 
have passed. D’Anville has supposed that Sardpis is the same 
as Mazeira, without considering that if it be so, it is to the west 
of Ras-el-lnid, and that therefore his Sudgros, which is fixed at 
Ras-el-had, cannot be correct. 


XIX. ISLANDS OF KALAIUS, OR SUADI. 

Upon leaving Sardpis, we have another distance of two 
thousand stadia, and then another group, called the Islands of 
iCalaius. The distance is too short 433 , but the islands are those 

fl32 Oriental Navigator, pp. 167, 168. but though I have suggested corrections, I 

I should read for }»<have never ventured 0$ an alteration of the t«&t» 
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of Suadi or Swardj r , which lie between Maskat and Sohar, and 
which, according to JVTCIuer 234 , are formed into four ranges 
for the space of seven leagues, with a clear passage between 
them. In assuming these islands for those of Kalaius, there 
can be no error, for the language of our author is precise: he 
says, that as you are now approaching the Gulph of Persia, 
keeping close * 3S round the coast, you change the direction of 
your course, to the north. This is literally true at Ras-el-had, 
and no where else on the coast; for Ras-el-bad is the extreme 
point east of all Arabia, as Kdrddamon is in Ptolemy : and if I 
had found that the monsoon was divided by this cape, as it is 
by Gardefyn, I should have sought for an etymology in Greek 


Oriental Navigator, p. 181. i/5'» 177* 

Ji sx°l x * vy)v wm&Vf ***. 
uvrr.v APKTON Sin Ttjv UcrSoXyv t n$ PU£- 
9 &*<icr<rri<; 9 xeTvra* vZ&ot %'Kiiy.vtcc^ JVAnWs, 
Stucki US. 3 XtyQ^EVM v*xw, crxiScv xvl 

raifec Wftraplwtf *n XHf* 

Thus rendered by Hudson : 

In ainu autem vicin® continents, ad scp~ 
tentripnes, prope ostium mans Persici insulae 
jacent, ad q.uas navigatur, Calsei insulas diet®, 
qtue fere bis mille stadiorum intervallo a con- 
tinente sunt disjunct®. 

But how islands that lie two hundred miles 
from the coast, can be said to lie in a bay of 
the continent* is not easy to corn prebend. I 
propose i«t7TA iopswAy or'v^MtKtofAtWh passed or 
sailed through, for ofAtvcti, and to render the 
passage thus : 

[Proceeding on your course from Sarapis] 
you wind round with the adjoining coast to 
the north ; and as you approach towards the 
entrance of the Gulph of Persia, at the dis¬ 
tance of two thousand stadia [from Sarapis] 
you pass a group of islands, which lie in a 
range along the coast, and are called the Islands 
of Kalaius. 


I imagine that ry x^W cannot 

be rendered better than by describing the 
islands as “ lying in a range” Perhaps it 
should be read ; and this is the 

precise distinction of IVPCluer. wy may be 
read cither with Ik avryv <riv "A or with 
Trf^l tvjv ucrGoXjv, u as you are just approaching 
the Gulph of Persia lie islands ; 3> and I place a 
comma at in order to make it express 

the distance from Sarapis : but if it be joined 
with the final clause, it must be rendered, 
the Islands of Kalaius, which lie in a range 
" two thousand stadia along the coast,” This is 
not true ; neither can we stretch the seven 
leagues of M‘Cluer, or one-and~twenty miles 
to two hundred. JligMbntt'ovn, signifies lite¬ 
rally, to leep close to the shore 9 to follow the 
windings of the shore . But whatever doubt 
there may be concerning the contents of the 
whole passage, nothing can be more plain th$n 
this one circumstance, that the course of the 
voyage is changed here to the NORTH, and 
this particular can be true only at Ras-el-had. 
This is the truth we have been searching for, 
and I think the proof is conclusive* 


as the divider or subduer of the west windj but I can learn no¬ 
thing of the monsoon : and Corns, notwithstanding its meaning 
in Latin, X cannot find as the name of a wind in Greek. But 
the character of the cape itself is distinct, for as soon as you 
are past it, the coast falls back again to the north-west. If 
wc could reckon the two thousand stadia from the point where 
this alteration of the course takes place, that is, from Ras-eS- 
had, the distance also would correspond. 

But the mention of these islands is another irrefragable proof 
that we are correct in fixing Su&gros at 1'artaque, and Koroda- 
mon at Ras-el-had ; for the appellation of Kalteu is preserved in 
Pliny (lib. vi. 32.), and Cape Kalaiat still appears in our modem 
charts, immediately after passing Ras-el-had. The Oriental 
Navigator says it is not a cape, though it has obtained the name; 
but a cape it is called by d’Anville, d'Apres, and Capt. Bissell, 
with a town and river of the same name. It is written Kalgat, 
Coliat, Coriat, but Cqelhat by Al Edrissiand though it 
is at a considerable distance from the Suadi Islands, there can 
be little doubt of its relation to them, as there is no such cluster 
of islands except this on the coast. But if this relation should 
be questioned, the mention of Kalaiou, with the change of the 
course to the north, marks Ras-el-had to a certainty, which is 
the great object in view. The modern name of these islands, 
Suadi, is a corruption, by ufeans of Swardi, from Subardi or 
Sohardi; and Sohar, the Tsur of Al Edrissi, is the place on the 
continent near which they lie. 

After establishing these several points, if we should review 
the whole course from Fartaque to Ras-el-had, there is nothing 
to interfere with the general statement, except the mention of 
O'ufana and Moskha; and no single circumstance ought to 
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stand in competition^, with the whole. :At the distance of 
eighteen hundred years, it is difficult to say whether the ob¬ 
scurity lies with us, or the author; one should rather acquit 
the author, who is so correct in other respects, and look 1 ’ot a 
solution from some future lights, which may appear, either from 
a more correct knowledge of the coast, or from some better read¬ 
ings of the commentators, considering that the copy which we 
have is certainly defective, and that no manuscripts are to be 
.expected. 

The natives, on the main opposite to these islands, are said 
to be treacherous, and their vision to be defective during the 
light of the day : what the latter circumstance may allude to, 
it is not material to inquire, but their treachery is natural’it 
they are Bedouin Arabs, as Lieut. Porter 1,6 says they were in 
his time at Sohar, and not civilized in their behaviour to the 
people of his boat. 


XX. ISLANDS OF PAPIAS. 

We have now the Islands of Papias, and the Fair Mountain, 
with the entrance of the Persian Gulph: for the first, we must 
look to two or three small islands on the coast, beyond Sohar 137 , 
towards the north; and at the last of these the Journal places 
, the Fair Mountain, which would answer sufficiently to Cape 
Fillam, if that be high land; and not far from Fillam are the 
Straits. 

° 3 ® Oriental Navigator, p. 177* once the seat of the China trade, antecedent 

937 Sohar, according to Al Edrissi, was to the establishment of it at Iveish. 




lie writes, “ the Great Coin-lies in lat. 26° 30' 0" north_ 

“ and there are four other islands between this and Cape Mus- 
seldoni, all of them smaller than the Great Coin, and none 
“ of them inhabited .... Besides these, there are seven others 
“ close which ere uot easily distinguished from the Arabian 
“ shore. ’ But if these islands are within Mopandon, they 
do not correspond with those of the Periplus, for which I find 
no sufficient representatives, except in Green’s 1 ’* Map of 
Arabia; but his authority does not appear. • ’ 


SABO, ASABO, OK, MOCANDON. 


It is well known that Mopandon is represented in Ptolemy 
by the black mountains called Asabo, the promontory of the 
Asabi, and that Sabo signifies South, designating, as it should 
seem, in the mind of Arabian navigators, the exjtreme point 
south of the Gulph of Persia. A tribe is also noticed in the 
neighbourhood, which is called Macse both by Ptolemy and 
Arrian, and in Macae we obtain probably the rudiments of 
Mopandon which we have from the Portuguese. But the 
Orientalists give a different etymology, and inform us, that 
Mo-salem is the Cape of Congratulation. 


’’ See Astley's (Green’s) Map of Arabia, at the end of Vol. I 


VOL. II. 
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, Mopandon is of vast height, and frightful appearance; it 
forms, With Mount Ehowrs, or El hours on the opposite 
shore, the entrance to the gulph, which is near forty miles 
broad, estimated at sixty in the Periplfts ; and Elbours is called 
the Round Mountain of Semi ram is : it is round in fact, and has 
its modern name of Elbours from its supposed resemblance to 
the Fire Towers of the Guebrcs or Parsees. 

Mo^andon is a sort of Lizard point to the gulph ; for all the 
Arabian ships take their departure from it, with some cere¬ 
monies of superstition, imploring a blessing on their voyage, 
and setting afloat a toy, like a vessel rigged and decorated, 
which, if it is dashed to pieces by the rocks, is to be accepted 
by the Ocean as an offering for the escape of the vessel. 

Whether the author himself passed this cape, and entered the 
gulph, is very dubious ; from the manner of the narration, I 
should conclude he never passed the straits; for he mentions 
only two particulars in the whole of the gulph, and then 
introduces the passage across the open sea from Arabia to 
Karmania. 

XXII. TEREDON, APOLOGUS, OR OB OLE II. 

Put the two particulars noticed are remarkable: the one is 
the Pearl Fishery, which extends on the bank great part of the 
way from Mopandon to Bahrain ; and the other is the situation 

* 3!> These two mountains opposite, are the ten in Cutler, is the nautical enunciation of 
Owair and Kosair of A 1 Edrissi, p. 4. the Arabick Owair: and Owair is the limit 

240 El-Bours signifies a fire tower of the of the Gulph of Persia on the Karmanian side, 
Parsees, and the mountain is round, like an in A 1 Edrissi. 
object of that sort ; but Ehowrs, as it is writ- 

' 7 


of a town called Apdlogus, at the head of the guipli on the 
Euphrates, and opposite the Fort of P&sinus or Sp&sinus. 
There can be no hesitation in adopting the opinion of d'Anville, 
that Apdlogus is Oboleh, upon the canal that leads from the 
Euphrates to Basra; for Oboleh is situated, according to A1 
Edrissi* 4 ’, at the angle between the canal and the river; and he 
adds, that the canal covers it on the north, and the river on 
the east ; consequently, this is as nearly opposite to the Fort 
of P&sinus, as the canal is to the Haffar River, which comrauni- 

ft 

cates with all the mouths of the Tigris and Euphr&tcs. 

Apologus is Greek in its external form, but much more properly 
deduced, as d'Anville observes, from Oboleh, which, with the 
strong Oriental aspirate, becomes Obolehh or Obolegh. We 
may consequently assume this for a proof of its existence as a 
place of commerce at so early a period, when it had probably 
taken place of Ter6don or Diriddtis, as Basra took place of 
Oboleh under the second Caliphate 141 of the Mahomedans ; but 
that Oboleh continued a mart of consideration long after the 
building of Basra 143 , we may be assured by A1 Edrissi’s making 
it the termination of the gulph, as well as the Periplds; and 
Oboleh, or a village that represents it, still exists between 
Basra and the Euphrates; the canal also is called the Canal 
of Oboleh. 

Q4 * P. 121. Mare Viride, - - the Persian Sea* 

,34, Abilfeda Reiske, p, iij. Mare Fulvum, - the Caspian. 

943 Al Edrissi mentions Basra sufficiently; Mare Candidum, - the Propontis* 

but in his general description he says, Ab Mare Nigrum, - the Euxine. 

mari Sin derivatur mare Viride, estq; sinus Mare Venetum, - the Blue Sea, or Me- 


jPersiae et Obollx,.sinus pervenit usque diterrancan. 

ad Obollam prope Abadan, ibiqj terminatur ; Why do we dispute so much about the mare 
pp. 3, 4. Rubrum? 

z z 2 
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Teredon had been a city of great trade from very remote 
times; that is, from the age of Nebuchadnezzar to the Mace¬ 
donian conquest. It seems to have continued so till the time 
of Augustus, for it is mentioned by Diony'sius 144 ; deserted 
afterwards, perhaps, from the failure of water in the Khore 
Abdillah, or ancient mouth of the Euphrates, and replaced by 
Oboleh, probably during the dynasty of the Ars&cides. The 
Babylonians, who commanded the river from the gulph to the 
capital, doubtless made use of it as the channel of Oriental 
commerce; and the traffick which had passed by Arabia, or 
by the Red Sea, through Idum&i, to Egypt, Tyre, and other 
places on the Mediterranean, was diverted by Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the destruction of Tyre, to the Persian Gulph ; and 
through his territories in Mesopotamia, by Palmy'ra and Da¬ 
mascus, it passed through Syria to the West. After the con¬ 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, the Persians, who were neither 
navigators to the East, nor attentive to ’their frontier on the 
West, suffered Babylon, Nineveh, and Opis, to sink into ruin ; 
the course of trade, therefore, returned to Arabia on the south, 
to the Caspian * 4S and Euxine on the north : Idumf-a became 
again the resort of the caravans; and lyre rose out of its ashes, 
till its power enabled it to maintain a siege of eight months 
against Alexander, in the career of his victories. 


744 Diony'sius U said to be the versifier of Albania • then down the Pliasis, or A'nthcmus, 
Eratosthenes’s Geography; if so, it. is not into the Euxine j 
quite a proof that it did exist in bis time. 

045 See Strabo, p. ^09. The trade passed 
by the Oxus into the Caspian Sea, and from 
the Caspian up the Cyrus and Araxcs into 


bios, a country eight day 


v..*. J. uooio, ui jHl UUK 

; in Justinian’s time, by 
iglit days from iVieodohd 


Du- 

ipolis 


in Crimea, where the trade from India, ibe 
ria, and Persia, meets the Roman merchants 
Procopius de Rello Persico, p. 149,. 
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. ORIENTAL COMMERCE BY THE GtJLPII OF PERSIA*' 


Wiiat views this conqueror had after his first victories, we 
can only conjecture ; but after his return from India, we may 
be assured that his comprehensive mind had embraced all that 
vast system which was afterwards completed at Alexandria. 
His successors, the Ptolemies in Egypt, and the Seleucidte in 
Syria, were rivals in this commerce; Palmy ra, Damascus, 
Antioch, and Edessa, all lie on the line of the caravans from 
the Persian Gulph ; the Caspian and the. Euxine were again 
frequented, and the commerce on this side enriched the king¬ 
doms 546 of Prfisias, A'ttalus, and Mithridatcs; while the navi¬ 
gation on the Indian Ocean, built upon the same' foundation, 
made Alexandria the first commercial city of the world. 
Egypt, maintaining its intercourse with the East, in the first 
instance by means of the Sabcans, and finally, by fleets fitted 
out from its own ports on the lied Sea, for India direct. 


« 4 « It would be foreign to the present work 
to pursue the inquiry into this commerce, as 
carried on by land on the north. But it seems 
to have existed in the time of Herodotus, who 
mentions the trade on the Euxine conducted 
by interpreters of seven different languages : 
in the time of Mithridates, .300 different 
nations met at Dioscurias in Col,chit> > aud, in 
the early time of the Roman power in that 
country, there were 130 interpreters of the 
languages used there ; but now, says Pliny, 
the' city is deserted ; that is, in Pliny’s age, 
the Romans would not suffer the Partisans, 
or any of the northern nations, to traffic by 
the Euxine, but confined the whole trade to 


Alexandria, and the maritime intercourse with 
India. See Her6dotus, lib. lv. and Pliny, 
lib. vi. 5. 

Dioscurias was on the A'nthgmus, one of 
the rivers that came out of Caucasus into the 
Euxine. 

Dioscurias was called Sebastdpolis in Adri¬ 
an’s time, and the last fortification of the 
Roman empire. Arrian, who visited it, men¬ 
tions- nothing of its trade. Arriani Periplus 
Maris Euxini, p. 18. I find nothing of the 
A'nthemus ; but the Phasis was navigable for 
thirty-eight miles. Second Periplus Eux. Sea,, 
Hudson. 
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In the following ages, the dynasty of the Ars&cides divided 
these profits with the Romans; and in the decline of the 
Roman power, the revived Persian dynasty assumed such an 
ascendancy, that in the time of Justinian the Romans had re¬ 
course to the powers of Arabia 447 and Abyssinia, to open that 
commerce from which the Persians had excluded them; and 
when the Persian dynasty sunk under the power of the 
Chaliphs, the Mahotnedan 144 accounts of the plunder found 
at Ctcsiphon, prove the full possession of the Indian commerce 
by the Persians. 


XXIV. CAIRO. 

Upon the erection of two chaliphates, one at Bagdad, and 
the other at Cairo, the commerce of India was again divided; 
but the greatest part of the precious commodities which reached 
Europe, came through the hands of the Venetians from Alex¬ 
andria, till the Genoese opened the northern communication 
again by means of the Euxine, the Caspian, and their settle¬ 
ment at Caff a in the Crimea. 

Procfopius, lib. i. c. 20. mentions Justi¬ 
nian’s application to the king of Abyssinia to 
obtain the importation of silk ; but the Abys- 
simians could not effect this, the Parthians 
[Persians] having seized on the emporia. 

Faolino, p. 96. 

When Heradius took Destagherd, the 
palace of Chosroes, he found in it aloes, aloes 
wood, mataxa or silk thread, pepper, muslins, 
or muslin frocks without number, sugar, gin¬ 


ger, silk robe 3 , wove carpets, embroidered 
carpets, and bullion. Cedrenus, p. 418.— 

MeTc££*.Zr>£0>v vn/xara. Glycas, p. 2 Jo. 

who gives the same history of procuring silk¬ 
worms as Procopius. 

When Sad, the general of Omar, took 
Ctesiphon or Modain, the carpet is particu¬ 
larly mentioned. See Abilfeda Reiske, 70. 
Other particulars are mentioned in a variety of 
authors. 



XXV. CRUSADES. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Crusades opened 
to the eyes of the Europeans the sources of this Oriental 
wealth. The loss of the kingdom of Jerusalem enabled them 
to discover, that the power of Saladin was founded on the 
revenue derived from the commerce which passed through 
Egypt; and the work of Marin Sanuto 149 is a Memorial pre¬ 
sented to the Pope, and the principal sovereigns of Europe, in 
order to instruct them, that if they would compel their mer¬ 
chants to trade only through the dominions of the chalipbs of 
Bagdat, they would be better supplied, and at a cheaper rate ; 
and would have no longer to fear the power of the soldans in 
Egypt. 

What those sovereigns did not, or could not do, was effected 
three centuries later by the discovery of the Cape of Good 

‘ m This curious work is inserted in the the oldest map of the world at this day ex- 
Gesta Dei per Francos: it is highly interest- isting, except the Peutingerian Tables; for 
ing, both upon account of the commercial in- Marin Sanuto lived in 1324. His map, how- 
telWnce it contains, and the clear-sighted ever, is wholly in the Arabic form ; and, I 
speculations of the author. I owe the know- conclude, built on one that he had procured 
ledge of it to Bergeron, who has cited it in his when in Palestine. There is another Livio 
Treatise on Commerce annexed to his collec- Snnuto, a geographer in the 16th century, 
tion of Voyages, which is itself also a most whose work I have seen in the King’s Library, 
valuable work. The editor of the Gesta Dei, but not examined ; it seemed a valuable work 
&c. says, he had the Memorial of Sanuto, in for the age* In Marin Sarmto’s time the India 
two MSS. copies, from Scaliger and Peta- trade had settled again at Aden, where it was 
vius • that one of these was bound in velvet, when the Romans destroyed that city 1300 
and ornamented with clasps, &c. so as to years before. See lib. i. CM. The whole is 
assure him that it was one of the .original worth consulting. Sanuto’s map will be found 
copies, presented by Sanuto himself to some Jn the fourth Dissertation, 
one of the princes: if so, I imagine it contains * 
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Hope: to this discovery Europe is certainly indebted for the 
decline of the Turkish pojver, which at that time threatened 
the whole Western world; and the various other important 
consequences which ensued, arc too well known, and have 
been too well detailed in history, to require insertion in the 
present work. 

Of the interior of Arabia we know little to this day ; but 
that, notwithstanding the danger of robbery, caravans of great 
value traversed it in all ages, is authenticated by sufficient 
evidence. Previous to the Periplds, we have the testimony of 
Strabo and Agatharchides; in the middle ages, the account of 
A1 Edrissi ; and, in our own time, we want no other proof than 
the English importations at Jiddah, which reach Mecca at the 
time ot the Pilgrimage, and from thence seem to be dispersed 
over the whole peninsula. 

At Grane likewise, in the north-west angle of the Persian 
Gulph, there has been a considerable importation till within 
these few years; and at El Catif, near Bahrain, which is the 
Gerrha of the ancients, there is some commerce besides the 
returns for the Pearl Fishery; but with the progress of which, 
inland, we are unacquainted. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Grane was the seat of 
Abdul Wahab, who, with his army of deists and democrats, 
has plundered Mecca within these three years, upon the same 
principle as his brethren in Europe demolished the Church of 
their own country, and with much the same event to the plun¬ 
derers ; for Abdul Wahab is said to have fallen by the hands 
of an assassin, as the first democrats of France have mostly 
perished in the course of the revolution. His followers still 
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exist as a sect, and are spreading their ravages with as much 
rapidity as the first Mahometans : they have plundered Mecca 
again, Kerbela and Meschid Ali, but do faot yet seem to have 
assumed a regular establishment in any of the regions they 
have laid waste. 


■■J. 'M : I % ■' v :: ' XXVI. gerriia. 

Geerha is one of the few towns in Arabia that Pliny has, 
enabled us to fix Avitli certainty; for he comes down the Avestern ' 
coast of the gulph, which, lie says, was never explored till 
visited by Epiphanes; and which remains to this hour in a 
state of obscurity : but Pliny, after passing the island of 
Ichara, and one or two obscure places, mentions Gerrlia as a 
city five miles round, with its Avails or towers built of fossil is ° salt. 
This is a circumstance true (I think) only at Ormus and El 
Katif, which, added to the size of the city, ascertains its 
identity. It is necessary to be particular in this respect, be¬ 
cause the Gerrh&tns are the first conductors of the caravans 
upon record; and it is highly probable, that long previous to 
history they enjoyed the profits of this traffic; for Agathdr- 
chides‘ SI , who first mentions them, compares their riches with 
those of the Sab&ms; and adds, that they brought much wealth 
into Syria, which was at that time subject to Ptolemy ; and 
furnished a variety of articles for the industry of the Phcnicians. 

350 Strabo also, lib, xvi. p. 7 66. Charrae ix.ztrafjt.miy.iwv tt.xv to kIktov Uq 
had the same use of fossil salt, Plin. xxxi. 7. t r r : *A alot; nxl tfa r r ;, the factors for all the 

851 Hudson Geog.Min. Agatharc.huleSjp.64. precious commodities of Asia and Europe* 
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PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. 

By this wo understand, that they crossed the whole peninsula 
to Petra in Idumea, from which city we know that the inter¬ 
course, was open with Tyre, PhGiicia, and Syria. Strabo * 5 * m- 
flrnis us, that they were the general carriers of all the produce 
of Arabia, and all the spices, or aromatics; but he adds like¬ 
wise, that Aristob&Ius contradicts this, and says, that they go 
up the Euphrates in boats, to Babylonia and Thapsacus, and 
from thence disperse their commodities in all directions by land. 
Both these relations may be true, as applied to different periods, 
in consequence of the obstructions they might meet with in their 
course, from the different pqwers of the several countries through 
which they were to pass 

Ir rheans, we may naturally suppose, from their situa¬ 
tion in the Gulph of Persia, and from their proximity to the 
opposite coast of Persis and Karmania, would lip more .con¬ 
venient, and more directly in the route of communication’ with 
the East, than any other tribe. And, as AgathArchides says, 
that the MhiAans and Gerrheans both met at Petra as a com¬ 
mon centre, we have two routes across the peninsula, cor¬ 
respondent to the two sorts of commerce, which ought naturally 
to pass in different directions : for from Gerrlia, the produce 
of India, and, through the country of the Min Gins the 
frankincense of Hadramaut, would regularly be directed to 
Idumea. 

‘ !"**-** r W a ~ e ‘ t£* merchants in caravans, and bring the produce 

>A(vCU)* <?T >(*»■ xetl w ^fu/mrmS*, Lib. xvi. of Arabia, and the spices of India, 
p. / 66. The Gerrheans are the travelling See A1 Edrissi, p. 121 . 
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The site 154 of the Mineans is not easy to fix; but by a com¬ 
parison of different accounts, they were south of Hedjaz, 
north of Iladramaut, and to the eastward ,s<s of Sab6a; and 
they were the carriers to all these provinces: their caravans 
passed in seventy days from Hadramaut to Aila, as we learn 
from Strabo 557 ; and Aila is but ten miles from Petra. Th 
commodities brought by this caravan would be aloesj gold, 
myrrh, frankincense, and other precious gums or aromatics; 
while those from Gerrlia would consist of cottons, spices, and 
the produce of the East. 

As navigation increased on the coast, this mode of inter¬ 
course, and its profits, would naturally diminish. When the 
Ptolemies sent their fleets to Sab6a; when the Greeks, Egyp¬ 
tians, or Romans, reached India by the monsoon, the greatest 
part of what had passed through Arabia would be diverted into 
a new channel; in the same manner as the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope ruined the commerce of Alexandria. But 
that some intercourse existed, and that some caravans traversed 
Arabia, both in the middle ages, and do traverse it even to this 
hour, is a fact that cannot be disputed. 



B||hSrt Phaleg. p. 12 r. places them at * s6 ' Dionysius places them on the coast, but 
Cfrno ’1 Mnnazoli, supposing it to be the Carna I think Dionysius alone* 
or Carana of PJiny. Ptolemy places them 357 Lib. xvi. p.768. the time seems in ex- 
much farther south. Cafri'o ’1 Manazoli is but cess ; but as the distance is taken from Hadra- 
three stations south of Mecca. Al Edrissi. maut to Aila, it may not exceed the propor- 
355 Atramitis in Mediterraneo jurguntur tion of 60 days from Minea to Nera, attributed 
JMtxnci. Pliny, vi. 28. to Gallus. 
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PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA, 


After the conquest of Persia by the Mahomedans, a road 
was made across the whole of the peninsula, from Mecca 2s8 to 
Kufa: it is reported to have been seven hundred miles long, 
marked out by distances, and provided with caravanserais, and 
other accommodations for travellers. Into this road fell the 
route from Basra, and from El Katif or Gerrha. The province 
of w rich El Katif is the capital, is called Bahrain 25 * by A l 
Edi si, from the two islands of that name which are the prin¬ 
cipal seat of the Pearl 240 Fishery. He speaks of El Katif as a 
considerable city in his time; and he gives the routes from it 
south to Sohar, north to Basra, and west to Medina I 1 ; the 
country on the side towards Basra is a desert seldom frequented 
by merchants, without villages, and inhabited only by Be¬ 
douins. But the route to Medina falls into the road that leads 
from Basra ; and both Basra and El Katif are at equal dis¬ 
tance, that is, twenty stations from that city, where is the 
sepulchre of Mahomet. The road from Basra falls into that 
from Kufa at Maaden 261 Alnocra. I mention these circum¬ 
stances, in order to shew the communications with El Katif, 
or Gerrha, in the middle ages; because they cannot be dis- 


* 5 * From Mecca to Bagdat, according to 
Abilfeda, Reiske, p. 154. wells, lakes, mile¬ 
posts, for 700 miles. See Gibbon, v. 409. 
^he road was made by 01 Madi Khaliph, anno 
rlejrse 169, the post goes in eleven days. 

tt59 Bahrain, in Arabick, signifies the two 
seas. 

Tylos margaritis celcbcrrima. PJin. vi. 
28. 

261 There is another route supposed to be 
intimated in Strabo, from Gherra to Hadra¬ 
maut ; but the reading, instead of is 

ra&Jw*, which, Salmasius says, ought to be 

2 


ra£«dof, from Gaza to Hadramaut forty days. 
If this were so, it contradicts another passage 
of Strabo, where he says, the Mineatis were 
seventy days in going to Elana, which is a 
distance. It seems highly probable that the 
Gerrheans are meant in this place; for, as. 
they were general carriers, it is probable they 
went to Hadramaut as well as in other d^ 
lections. 

A Basra ad Medinam viginti stationes et 
hxc via coincidit cum extremitate Kufa, prope 
Maaden Alnocra, p. 12.1* 



similar from those which were open when Gerrha was a centre 
of Oriental commerce; and the route which led to Medina 
requires only a little tendency to the north, to make it the 
ancient line of intercourse between Gerrha and Aila, and from 
thence through Petra 263 to Egypt, Tyre, and the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. 


XXVIII. ANTIQUITY OF ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

So far as a private Opinion is of weight, I am fully persuaded 
that this line of communication with the East is the oldest in 
the world ; older than Moses or Abraham. I believe that the 
Idum^ans, who were carrying spices into Egypt when they 
found Joseph in their way, obtained these spices by this very 
route. x\nd if it is agreeable to analogy and to history that 
merchants travelled before they sailed, there is no course from 
India to the Mediterranean where so small a space of sea must 
be traversed as in this direction. Karmania is visible from 
Arabia at the straits of the Gulph of Persia ; and in the infancy 
of navigation, the shortest passage would be preferred. The 
interior of Arabia* in all ages, contained Bedouins, whose pro¬ 
fession was robbery ; but the different tribes of robbers probably 
received a caphar instead of seizing the whole; as they do to 
this day from the caravans which pass between Basra and Aleppo. 
They are likewise not fond of lighting for the whole, when they 
can obtain a tribute for a part; and necessity would compel the 
merchants of those ages, as well as our own, to go in large 

Petra was only ten miles from Aila. Bochart Phalcg. 686. 
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bodies, and provided with arms for their defence. The man¬ 
ners of the Arabs have never changed; and it is reasonable to 
conclude, that merchants who have to treat with Arabs have 
changed as little in their precautions. Pliny 144 has preserved 
the memorial of these usages iti the southern part of the penin¬ 
sula; and there is every reason to conclude that they existed in 
;all ages, before his time, as they do to the present hour. 

It was to obviate these exactions that plans were formed to 
-open a communication by sea. The Tyrians, as the principal 
merchants on the Mediterranean, arid as the intermediate agents 
of Oriental commerce, either first conceived the idea, or de¬ 
rived it possibly from the Egyptians, whom we must suppose 
to have had an intercourse with India whether history records 
it or not. The first historical account we have, is the trade of 
Ophir. The alliance between Hiram and Solomon was indis¬ 
pensable ; for Solomon was master of Idurn&a, and the Tyrians 
could establish themselves at Ezion Geber only by his permis¬ 
sion and assistance. Solomon furnished the opportunity, and 
Hiram the ships ; the profit accrued to the partnership; and if 
this voyage were made to Ophir in Arabia, where it is ure¬ 
versal l} r confessed there was an Ophir, even by those who search 
for Ophir in Africa and India ; such a voyage would at least 
obviate all the exactions attendant upon a communication by 


Ibi decimas Deo, . .. , regi vectigal,... . 
sa-cerdotibiio portiones, scribisque regum , . . * 
Bed praeter hos, et custodes, satellitesque & 
hoRtiarii [Ostiarii] populantur. Jam quocun- 
que iter ezt, aliubi pro aqua, aliubi pro pa* 
bulo, aut pro mansion ib 115, variisque portoriia 
jendunt.iterumque impem nostri publi- 


canis penditur.—I appeal to every English 
traveller, who has ever passed between Basra 
and Aleppo, if this is not an exact picture 
of the extortions practised upon a caravan * 
and yet caravans still pass, and still make a 
profit on their merchandize—the consumer 
pays for all. 
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land, and place Hiram and Solomon in the same situation as 
the Ptolemies stood, before a direct communication was opened 
between Berenike and the coast of Malabar. 

This rapid sketch of Oriental Commerce in all ages, as far 
as it can be traced upon historical evidence, is no digression, 
but an essential part of the work I have undertaken : my object 
has been, not merely to elucidate the Periplfts by a com¬ 
mentary, but to trace the progress of discovery to its source ; a 
subject curious and interesting, at least, if neither useful or 
lucrative. But to know what has passed in remote ages is the 
purpose of all history ; and to collect, from a variety of sources, 
such intelligence as may enable us to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, if ft has not the dignity of history, has at least a 
claim to approbation from those who know how to appreciate 
the labour of research, and the fidelity of investigation. Much 
that has been said may be controverted in particulars, and yet 
be correct upon the whole. I am not conscious of any pre¬ 
conceived system in my own mind, but have raised a super¬ 
structure upon the foundation of historical facts : these I have 
not warped, in order to accommodate them to an individual 
opinion, bvt have followed them wherever they led. I claim 
little merit, but in concentrating these to a point; and if the 
same evidence should not produce the same conviction on 
others, I should as readily give way to those who are possessed, 
of superior information, as I should maintain my ground against- 
those who are pretenders to the science. 
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XXIX. CONCLUSION. 

It is now necessary to bring this Book to a conclusion, in 
which the course of ancient navigation has been traced from 
tlie Gulph of Aila to the mouth of the Euphrates* 65 , embracing 
the whole sca-coast of Arabia on its three sides. The author 
does not appear, from the internal evidence of his work, to 
have personally explored the eastern coast of the Red Sea, or 
the western shore of the Gulph of Persia: he seems to have 
come down the Red Sea from Muos Hornius to OkGis; or 
perhaps from Leake Konie, but to have touched little upon the 
coast till lie came to the Burnt Island. On the southern coast 
of the peninsula we can trace him, at almost every step, to 
Eartaque, and to Ras-el-had; but from thence he seems, with¬ 
out entering the Gulph of Persia, to have stretched over with 
the monsoon, either to Karmania, or direct to Scindi, or to the 
Gulph of Cambay. At those points we find him again entering 
into those minute particulars, which bespeak the descriptions 
of an eye-witness; while, of the parts previous to these, he 
speaks in so transient a manner, as to create a belief that lie 
writes from the report of others: but on this question it is not 
necessary to decide, the reader must determine for himself. 
On the two coasts of Arabia which be has touched but slightly, 
I have endeavoured to fill up the outline which he has sketched ; 
and on the third side, where he has entered into detail, I have 
endeavoured to follow him, step by step, as minutely as I have 
been able. But if the interior of Arabia is a desideratum in 


Properly the Tigris* 




Geography, the coast likewise is far from*being accurately de¬ 
fined : no ships from Europe how visit it for the purpose of 
trade; and those which come from India to Mokha or Jidda,' 
seldom touch upon the coast towards the ocean, unless to ob¬ 
tain provisions when in distress. Such information as has beep 
obtained from the English cruizers which have lately been in. 
the Red Sea, and were at one time preparing to fortify Perim 
in the Straits, is inserted from Captain Bissell’s Journal; and 
greater use would have been made of that intelligent officer's 
account, had it come to hand before the several sheets were in 
the press. As it is, only a few particulars could be intro¬ 
duced as opportunity offered, but they essentially contribute 
to the elucidation of the Peri phis. I have likewise made 
use of such lights as are afforded by the papers and jour¬ 
nals of the officers of the East India Company, and which 
are collected in the work called the Oriental Navigator. 
Those who know the abilities and science of those e xcel¬ 
lent office will L 1 1'tin k. their, aioservations might have been 
sufficient for such an examination as I had instituted ; but an¬ 
cient navigators kept much nearer the coast, and noticed ob¬ 
jects which are of small importance in the present state of the 
science. A minute particular often forms a characteristic of a 
port, a bay, or a shore, which we cannot hope to find in the 
common observations of modern officers, nor elsewhere, unless 
when an actual survey has taken place. In the voyage of 
Nearchus, as my own knowledge increased, I constantly found 
a greater correspondence in his Journal with the actual state of 
the coast: 1 have not been quite so fortunate in the present 
instance; nor do I think the author of the Periplfts to be com¬ 
pared with the Macedonian commander, but still he is, as 
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| ; §|| to KarmanifM —* 

V. Scindi, Minndgara y \ Barbdrike.—VL Cutch , Guzerat, 

VII.r^w, PtithaMf Ozbne, Dekan,—Vllh A,^ 
or Concern> the Pirate Coast, Akabaraos, Oopara or Supara , KalKena or 

r?„„,c i\/r,n~S:,.~.... aiL. . or.. 


OmaH' in Arabia up the Gulph of Persia, or 
man,a in Kannanid. —IV, Course to the Indus 

;®-.' ‘’-.■■s W'L GvL,.' - " 1 r" v -"' ; ;v 


Bombay , Semulla , Manddgora, Palaipatmai , Melizeigara , Toparon , Tar. 
rannos-boas , Sesekreienai , Aigidii , Kainitai, Leuke.— IX. Lmurikb or 
Canard, Naoora, Tundis , Nelkunda , Ela-Bdkare.—X. Kingdom of. Pan - 
r/««.—XI. Iizppalus , and the Moonsoon. —XII. Balita , Comarei , Kvlkhi, 


Pear! Fishery.—K III. Cip». 
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>IIE productions of'India, and the Eastern World, are 

not sought after with greater .avidity at the present 

hour, than they were by the inhabitants of Europe in the re- 

* 

(1 molest ages, and all the nations which encircled the Mediter¬ 


ranean, Luxury this was called by the philosophers and patriots 
both of Greece and Rome. But R every thing that is foreign 
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PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN 


is luxurious, there could be no commerce in the world ; and if 
every thing which is not strictly necessary for the support of 
life be superfluous, thirst might be satisfied without wine, and- 
food digested without the addition of a relish. In this view, 
the most ordinary accompaniments of the table should be dis¬ 
carded ; and salt and pepper should be enumerated among the 
gratifications 1 of a sensual appetite. But if both are stimulants, 
still they are no less salutary than grateful; and no reason cart 
be given why salt should be considered as sacred at the table 
©f the Greeks and Romans, while pepper was condemned as 
the indulgence of a voluptuary; unless that the one was a do¬ 
mestic produce, and the other an exotic. But barbarians were 
not to be enriched at the expence of Europe, and the Roman 
world was not to be impoverished for the attainment of Oriental 
luxuries;—certainly not, if the sword could retain as easily as 
it acquires ; but the wealth acquired by rapine must of necessity 
revert again into the channels of commerce ; and commerce, 
whether it tends to the East or to the West, will impoverish 
every nation which has no native industry to replace its de¬ 
mands. Rationally speaking, all commerce consists in the ex¬ 
change of superfluities; and luxuries are as easily introduced 
by dealing with nations nearer home, as with those at a dis¬ 
tance. There is as little reason for declaiming against the 
Alexandrians who purchased pepper in India with the gold of 
Egypt, as against the Athenians, who exchanged the silver of 
Laureum for the salt of Sicily or Crete. 


* Of pepper Pliny says, Usum ejus adeo ditate esurie non fuit satis . . . et tamcn pon* 

placuisse mirum est.sola placcre amari- dere emitur ut aurum ycl argentum, Lib. xia. 

tudine et hanc in Indoi peti; ijuis ilia primus c. 14? Hard, 
experiri cibis voluit, aut cui in appetenda avi* 


m 



Pliny complains that the Roman world was exhausted by a 
drain of four hundred thousand pounds* a-year, Required for 
the purchase of luxuries, equally expensive as superfluous : 
•what would he have said of the expenditure of our single 
island, consisting of two millions, for the purchase of tea only 
in China, without comprehending any other of our investments 
in the Past ? And yet this, and all the other luxuries we im~ 
port, do not impoverish us; because wc export on the one 
hand as we receive on the other; and, so far as we are the 
principal carriers between the Eastern and the Western world', 
we stand in the same situation as those ancient nations held, 
which were the medium between India and the Roman em¬ 
pire, but with an hundred times more trade, more industry 
and capital. 


a The exact sum is Tf. S. quingenties, 
Kb. vi. c. 23. nearly 403,645/. sterling, quae 
apud nos centuplicato veneunt, 40,364,300/. 5 
ar.d again, Kb, xii. c„ iS. the balance against 
Rome for the produce of India, the S£res, 
and Arabia, millies centena millia sestertium, 
800,000/. tanto nobis deliciae & foeminac con- 
stant. 

But in the English East India Company, 
the receipt on sales, for the year ending 
March 1st, 1802, was 9,749,287/. ijs. 8 d. 

Average revenue for 1799, * 7 $°> 1 /8x : 

£> 6,436,807 Bengal. 

3*540,268 Madras. 

286,457 Bombay. 

6,985 Bencoolen. 


£. 10,270,517 


In 1802, 12,163,510/. 

Out of this immense revenue, so large was 
the establishment and the interest on debts, 
that there remained only 34,974/. for invest¬ 


ments, and large quantities of bullion were 
still sent from England to purchase cargoes, 
both in India and China. See Annual 
Asiatick Register, 1803, pp. 19. 35. 163,. 
89. 37; The total remainder to the Com? 
pany,. exclusive of payments, was 168,759/. j 
bullion exported, 655,058/.: and yet small, 
however, as the gains of the Company may 
appear, the exertion of industry at home, and 
abroad, and on the seas, is all gain- to the na¬ 
tion, besides the profits on exportation, and 
the supply of manufactories. 

On the commencement of this trade in Eng¬ 
land, the investments were ico,ooo/..• the 
sale, 500,000/. ; imports consumed in Eng* 
land, 120,000/. ; profit to the nation by ex¬ 
ports, 380,000/. Purcbas, ii. p. 738. 

At this day, the investments from India 
and China, at prime cost, ought to be four 
millions annually. Mr. Dundas’s Letter to 
the Court of Directors. Asiatick. Annual 
Register, x8oi. 
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As Providence has varied the temperature of different climates, 
so has it given to man a predilection for such things as are not 
the produce 3 of his native soil. The wildest tribes of America 
jaclmit traders into their country, and allow them to pass through 
it with security; the Scythians 4 likewise, according to the 
earliest testimony of history, suffered the merchants of the 
Euxitic to penetrate farther on the east and north, than we 
can trace their progress by the light of modern information. 

In civilized countries, this appetite increases, in proportion 
to our knowledge, and the opportunity of procuring the variety 
which we covet. The indulgences of the palate are among the 
first stimulants of this emotion , and second to these is all that 
can delight the eye, or the mind, by novelty, beauty, variety, 
intrinsic or imaginary value. Excess of indulgence, avidity of 
possessing, profusion in acquiring, and wantonness in using, 
this variety of foreign articles, are both vicious and luxurious; 
but where to fix the limit between the use and the abuse, is a 
question more difficult to determine than we are aware of. 
Pliny condemns, above measure, the vanity of purchasing pearls 
and precious stones for the ornament of the Roman women; 
while lie extols the works of art in sculpture, painting, and en¬ 
graving, with all the enthusiasm of an admirer. But if every 
tiling is luxurious that is not necessary to our existence, the 
ornamenting of a house is certainly not more useful or 
more rational than the decoration of a woman. And if the 


3 Taut a mortalibus suarum rerum satietas and their commerce on the Danube, the Don, 
cat, et alienarum aviditas. Pjiny, xii. c. 19. and the Palus Mseotis, illustrate^ by the com* 

4 See the Introduction to the fourth book mentary of Renneli, with gre^jt extent of 

of Herodotus, as a pro, f of the coiirnge, in- learning, and much accuracy of investiga^ 
dustry, and abilities, of the Greek merchants; lion. , 


works of art are a specimen of human abilities, pearls, diamonds, 
and precious metals, are the gift of the Creator: the things 
themselves are indifferent; the temperate 5 vise of them embel¬ 
lishes life, and it is only the abuse of them which becomes 
avarice, prodigality, or folly. 

The activity produced by the interchange of superfluities, is the 
glory of commerce, and the happiness of man ; but if its merit3 
were to be fixed by the standard of utility alone, very narrow 
would be the’ limits within which the defence of il, by its 
warmest advocates, must be confined. Use we can discover 
none in the burning of tin foil before an idol in China; and yet 
this practice of a nation at one extremity of the world gives 
bread to thousands at the other, supports the mariner during a. 
voyage of eleven thousand miles,, and procures for Britain, by 
means of a native metal, what she must otherwise have pur¬ 
chased by an imported one. 

Moral and philosophical reasoning, however, upon this ques¬ 
tion, has had little weight in determining the general practice 
and habits of mankind.. The prevailing taste implanted in our 
nature has made the pepper of Malabar, and the cinnamon of 
Ceylon, articles of request, from the earliest ages to the present 
hour; the finer spices of the Moluccas grew equally into favour, 
in proportion as they became known : and the more modem 
demand for the tea of China, and the sugar of the East or 
West Indies,, will never cease, but with the impossibility of 
procuring either of those articles, by the destruction of all in¬ 
tercourse between the several nations of the world; 

s The poet understood this better than the philosopher, when he said, Nullus argent® • 
color est, nisi temferato splendeat usu. / 
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It has been shown in the preceding pages, how the precious 
commodities of the East were procured, from the earliest 
periods that history can reach; and no revolutions of empire, 
either in the ancient or modern world, have ever been able to 
stop all the means of communication, at once: the channels 
obstructed in one direction, have been opened in another. 
Tyranny, avarice, and extortion, have defeated their own 
ends; the monopoly of one country, as it grew intolerable, was 
transferred to others that were less oppressive; fluctuating gene¬ 
rally between the lied Sea, and the Gulph of Persia ; and 
driven sometimes to the North, by the exactions common to 
both. Such was the fate also of the last monopoly between 
Egypt and Venice, which, by its enormity, drove the Portu¬ 
guese to the discovery of the communication by sea ; and this 
channel once opened, can never be closed ; the whole world 
are partakers in the benefit; and Britain has the pre-eminence, 
only because she has the greatest industry, the largest capital, 
and the superiority of naval power. 

It is a political consideration, awful to contemplate, and 
difficult to discuss, but still necessary tg keep constantly in 
view, when we reflect how deeply all the interests of our 
country are concerned in the continuance of the pre-eminence 
we at present enjoy. Our possessions in India arc almost be¬ 
come a part of our existence as a nation : to abandon them is 
impossible ; to maintain them—a perpetual struggle with the 
native powers, and the powers of Europe to support them. It 
requires all the vigilance of government, and all the vigour ot 
the controuling power, to take care that the natives snould not 
be discontented under our empire; and that the nations of 



Europe should not be outraged by our approach to monopol 
These considerations, however, are totally distinct from tl 
commerce .itself, and totally foreign to the object of the 
present work : I touch them only as they arise, and return 
with pleasure to the humbler office of a commentator on the 
Peri phis. ■ ■' • ? - ; .c ,! m ; ; ■ ; h ■ 16 , ‘/ri 

‘ ,} t 4 /vtl/t f '• tej i , 1 if v jy i ii ) . ■’ , k i'ii-* 

, . ; .1 v’",V ' % ' 'rf' , •J-U 

II. COURSE FROM OMAN IN ARABIA, l) P THE G U LFII OF 
PERSIA, OR, TO KARMANIA. 

, 

We have now our choice of two courses; one up the Gulph 
of Persia to Bahrein and Oboleb, and the other across the open 
sea from Arabia to E&rmania ; where we arrive, after a passage 
of six days, at the port of O'mana. This port manifestly takes 
its nameTrom the province of Oman in Arabia, and was doubt¬ 
less a colony of Arabs, established on the coast opposite to 
their own, for the purpose of approaching nearer to Scindi and 
India, or as an intermediate port oti their voyage outward, and 
homeward bound. Whether the merchant, whose journal we 
are examining, ever went up the Gulph, or touched at the port 
of O'mana, is highly problematical. If be was there, he has 
left us but slender particulars of the place; but there are some 
circumstances which induce a persuasion, that he passed from 
Arabia, either to the Indus or Barug&za, at a single stretch'; 
for, in the first place, he has fixed O'mana in Persia, which 
must of necessity be either in Kannania or Gadrosia; and, 
added to this, bis account of Oraia, in the latter province, is 
too obscure to prove any intimate knowledge of the. country,. 

YOB. II. 3 C 
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III. OMANA IN GADROSIA. 

O'mana we recover a trace of in the Kombana 6 , or Nom- 
inana, of Ptolemy, in the province of Gadrosia 7 , and in the 
bay he calls Paragon, to the eastward of Karpela 8 , or Cape 
Bombareek. I have proved, in the Voyage of Nearchus, and 
in the former part of this work, that the Arabs had visited this 
coast previous to ill the navigation of the Greeks; but this 
O'mana is not mentioned by Nearchus, and was therefore a 
colony established between his time and the date of the Peri- 
plfts. Its immediate representative cannot be now ascertained ; 
but its relative situation may be assigned from Ptolemy, be¬ 
tween the River 9 Iskim and Mucksa; so that it must be in 
Gadrosia, and not many leagues east from Cape Jask. 

There is a regular intercourse between Barug&za and this 
port, which extends also to OboJeh, at the head of the Persian 
Gulph. The imports consist of 

Xct\y.ov , - - .Brass. 

‘ SvXm> LayxXivuv 10 , - - Sandal Wood. 

Aww, - - - Wood squared ; perhaps Aokuv 

'Zccvdu'klvuv. 

8 Ptolemy sometimes writes this Karpela, 
which, I think, signifies the Pierced Moun¬ 
tain, such as Bombareek is. The Latin text 
is Karpella. 

That is, the Sarqs and Dagaslra* 
f° lo^yyciXiwv, easily corrupted from 


0 Kombana, in the Greek copies $ Norn- 
mana, in the Latin. 

7 Pliny makes it a city of Karmania: Op- 
pidum Q'manse quod priores celebiem portum 
Carmanix fecere. Lib. vi« 28. Ptolerny does 
the same ; but Nearchus commences Karmania 
only at^Dagasira. 
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Kepanwy, - ' _ - 

•PaXclyyav 11 crytrctpivuv, - 
<&«A dyym ’E£evivuv 9 


f | Ebony in round sticks. 


Except ebony and sandal wood, there is nothing appropriate in 
this cargo. 

But it is added, that a particular species of vessels called 
Madar&tfe were built here for the Arabians, the planking of 
which was sewed together without nails, like those already 
described on the coast of Africa. Vessels of this kind, called 
Trankies, and Dows, are still in use; and they were formerly 
built in Africa or Gadrdsia, we may conclude, because Arabia 
furnishes few materials for the construction of ships. 

The only import from Kan& was Frankincense; while both 1 * 
from Oboleh and O'mana great quantities of Pearl were ex¬ 
ported, but of an inferior sort, to Arabia and Barug&za; and 
besides this. 


riop^upa, 

’ifixTiir^o; evTOTUos, 
Oivog, 

7 T 0 \\)$, •* 

XpwroV, - / - 

'ZuflUTOCf 


Purple. ; i" 

Oloth for the natives. 
Wine. 

Dates, in large quantity. 
Gold. 

Slaves. 


It is very remarkable that no part of the produce of India is 
among the exports from this mart, though it is noticed as the 

" Sna-etfJgun is evidently a corrupt reading. ” ’Avi Ixttriftn t»» 1/jlvo^xv, from either port t 
Wood of some sort is meant, but sesamum is a which I apply to Oboleh and Omana, because 
herb. Salmasiu9 tried to explain it, but left they were before joined !« i^irt^x rotor* !/*• 
it undetermined. Swwjutva arc, however, 
mentioned by Cosmas. 

3c2 
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centre of commerce between India and Arabia : but at M&keta, 
which is in the province of Oman, either near or at Mooandon, 
Nearchus mentions cinnamon as carried from thence into 
Assyria; that is, it was an article of trade between this part of 
Arabia and Ter£don. Was this cinnamon obtained by the 
Arabians on the coast of Africa, where the Greeks found it ? 
or was it the Oriental cinnamon from Ceylon, procured at 
Barug&za, or any other port in India ? Cinnamon, from the 
first mention of it, ever came through Arabia into the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; but Maketa 13 is the place farthest east at which I have 
found it mentioned ; and this is the only passage in any author 
which I have yet discovered, previous to the Scholiast of 
Diony'sius, which would induce me to believe that the Arabians 
procured it from India. i 

After leaving the district of O'mana, the country 14 which 
succeeds belongs to another government; and there is a bay 
which is called tljie Bay of, the Terabdi, formed by the coast 
trending inwards, in the middle of their-territory. 


IV. COURSE TO THE INDUS. T^7^'; 

This Bay of the Terabdi answers to the Paragdn of Ptolemy, 
although there is in reality no bay on the coast. No extent 
is given to that of the Periplfis; but the Paragdn of Ptolemy 

13 Maxim' n6ev tu xtvirdp.UfjLCe, ti x<x\ cLWot nugclxtnai P* 0 " 1 ^** ^ 

rowTSrgajrct ’Acr<rv$i&$ cvymEcrSa/ Indica. 7u>y Ti^ciSSm Aeyoftjyo?, b k&tcc p'erov rev xoAttc* 
Grouov. ed. p. 347* I could hardly have itaqamXu>$<x is either omitted or under* 
thought that any passage in the Indica could stood ; and is* I believe, the nominative to 
have escaped my observation, but my attention : but there is some corruption of 

was first attracted to this by Schmeider. * the text, or something not easily understood/ 

14 Msri $1 rrjv 0^caytT*x?Jy % Kct\> 


extends from Karpela to Al&mbateir, or Guadeh Doubtless 
this is an error arising out of the form of the coast upon ap¬ 
proaching the Gulph of Persia; and if we suppose the ancient 
course of the passage from Arabia to Karmania to have been 
made across, without approaching the Straits, the apprehension 
of such a bay is natural. This is the passage indicated by the 
Peri pi (is, six days in extent; and may perhaps have misled the 
author, as well as others, who followed the same course. 

In or near this bay, we are informed that there is a river 
which admits vessels, and a small port at the mouth of it called 
Oraia. The capital of the district is inland, at the distance of 
seven days journey, where the king resides. The country pro¬ 
duces plenty of corn, wine, rice, and dates; but on the coast 
nothing except bdellium ,s . 

These circumstances happen to coincide with an account 
given to Lieut. Porter, when he was at Chewabad l0 , on this 
coast; for a coast without produce he experienced, and the 
natives told him of a city seven days inland, large and walled : 
if therefore we knew where to fix the limits of our author’s bay of 
the Terabdi, we should have something to direct us to a position. 
The river seems like the Tanka Banca, or White River, of the 
charts; while Oraia bears a resemblance to the Oritte of Near- 
chus ; but to these it is hardly related, as the journal certainly 
intimates a great extent of the coast between Oraia and the 
Indus; while the Oritoe of Nearchus are within fifty leagues 
of that river. We find no Oraia in Ptolemy ; and if we are 
still in Gadrdsia, there is no place seven days inland which 
would answer to the capital noticed by our author, but the 

15 A gum. See Plin. xii. 9. in Mr. Dalrymple’s Collection, 

' * Churbar. Lieut. Porter’s Memoir, p. 8. j 
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Phorcgb, or Poora, of Arrian. On the whole of this indeed, 
as we have so few data to guide us, it is safer to suspend our 
judgment than to decide. 

On the coast which follows, and which may be supposed 
to be the tract between Guadel and the Indus, the descrip¬ 
tion accords much better with the reality' 7 ; for we are told, 
that ’ 8 there is a vast sweep of the shore round the indenture 
of the bays, which have an inclination to the East; and, after 
passing these, a low tract of country towards the sea, called 
Scythia, lies on the north of the course, and which extends to 
the river Si nth us. 

'These bays are evidently meant for those that are formed by 
the Capes Possern, Arraba, and Monze; and the bay im¬ 
mediately preceding Monze has a large sweep, to which, with 
the assistance of imagination, we may give a direction to the 
East, as its inmost curve is somewhat to the east of Cape 
Monze. It is added, that during the course from Monze to the 
Indus, the land is low, and lies to the north of the vessel that 
is passing to the East. This tract is now called Scindi; and 
the Scy thia of the Peri phis, wherever it occurs, is the actual 
Scindi 19 of the Oriental and modern geographers. Why the 


17 This description answers much better 
'than that of Ptolemy, who has one line of 
coast from Alambateir, or Guadel, to the head 
of the Bay of Kutclw 

18 Msri tt*j£ yirtlptt 

to #<£$0$ to?v KoX7rovy Ik t n? a-raroA?;, 

£vSi^fTou irx$(K§%).eiGrarict t %<; '£.Kv$tot;, irag &vto¥ 

xE</z?ya tov 0 o£e«.y. This passage, ill constructed 
as it is, I trust X have rendered faithfully: 

I imagine, expresses encircling to a 
vatt extent; applied to an army, it means, out- 
jtatiking the whole; and fx i.vki may be 


said of a bay, the head of which is to the east, 
and the opening to tine west. But if we read 
ijreif* lx avter&xSf, the sense will 

not be very different, but the range of the 
coast more difficult to comprehend. 

19 The distinction in A 1 Edrisai and the Ori¬ 
ental geographers, is Scind and Hind ; that 
is, Scindi and Hindostan. Scindi compre¬ 
hends the country on both sides the Indus; 
and the Indus itself is written Scind or Sind, 
with an S, which is preserved in the Sinthm 
of the Penplus—in the Sindi and Sindocanda 

7 
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author writes Scythia, and why Ptolemy finds an Indo-Seythia 
in this country, has already, been.conjectured in the Voyage of 
Nearchus; where it was observed, on the authority of the. 
Ayeen Acbari, that the country is divided between the Iien- 
dians and Sethians. I am myself persuaded that this distinction 
is original; and that it is the cause of the error which has been 
adopted by Ptolemy, and other ancient geographers: but if 
this opinion is rejected, I should then say, that Scytlria a 
corruption of Scynthia, and that Scynthia is as precisely Sciudi, 
as Sin thus is the Indus. 


m 


V. SCINXXf, MINNAGARA, BARBARIKE. 

I shall collect the several particulars relating to Scindi, 
lie, dispersed in other parts of the Journal, to this point; 
for it is natural to conclude, that from the time of Alexander, 
ami the publication of the Voyage of Nearchus, the Greeks 
had always considered P&taTa as the Port to which they were 
to direct their views, in order to obtain the precious commodities 
of the East. I have every where allowed that, while the mass 
of the trade was confined between Egypt and Sabea, single 
ships, or individual merchants, might have reached India from 
the ports of the Red Sea. It is natural.also to suppose, that 


of Ptolemy. The Indus acquires another 
name while it continues a single stream ; for 
betwten Moultan and Tatta, it is called Mehran 
Mekran, and hence Kutch Mekran, (the 
Chesmakoran of Marco Polo,) the country 
on the coast west of the Mehran ; and from 
Kutch Rennell derives Gadr6sia. There is 
likewise another Oriental distinction, between 
Hind and Sin y in which Hind means Hindostan, 


and Sin, or Chin, Cochin China : Chin is also 
written Cheeu ; and Ma-Cheen, Great Cheen, 
means the country we now call China—I 
ought not to dismiss this note without ob¬ 
serving, that the Mehran of Ebn Haukal is 
the Chin-ab, or Akefines: he is, in this, at 
variance with other Oriental writers; but his 
authority stands high. 


' i :LJ«;Wsr'l 
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the subjects of the Sele&cidse were directed by the same in¬ 
ducements, while the Syrian Monarchy was in its vigour,. 

while it possessed Susiana, Persis, Karm&nia, and the whole 
eastern side of the Gulphof Persia, and before it was weakened 
by theTevolt of Parthia, Bactria, and the country at the sources 
ol the Indus. The celebrated embassies likewise of the Syrian 
monarchs to Sandrocottus and AlitrAchades, the sovereigns of 
li ^idostan, probably embraced objects of commerce as well as 
empire; for those who found their way to the Ganges, could 
not be unacquainted with the profits to be derived from the 
commerce of the Indus. 

The first 10 ship that coasted round the peninsula of Arabia 
fiom the Led Sea, or that retraced the steps of Nbarchus back 
again from the Gulph of Persia, would naturally direct its 
course to I'd tala and the Indus. Here it was known from his¬ 
tory that the productions of the East were to be obtained ; and 
here the trade, which passed in the earliest ages between all 
the countries at the sources of the Indus and the coast of Mala¬ 
bar, must always have fixed its centre. As the Greeks and 
Romans increased their knowledge, and finally bepame ac¬ 
quainted with the monsoon, they made their passage to India 
direct; but the voyage to the Indus was not yet abandoned hi 
the age of the Periplfis, nor probably for several ages later. 
P&tala our merchant does not mention, but there were evidently 
two marts of importance still on this river: one, towards its 
issue, called Barb&rikb ; and another, somewhere in or near the 

Large ships/row the Indus, Patala, Per- have been chiefly navigated by Arabians, be- 
818, and Karmania,^ came to Arabia as early as cause we can prove the settlement of that 
the tune ot Agathurchides, and most probably people on the coast of India from the time 
many ages prior, before theie was any history that history commences. See Periplfis supra, 
to report the tact. I suppose these vessels to g. 36. 





Island of Behker, higher up, named Minn&gara, which cor¬ 
responded with the Sogdi, or Musik&nus, of the Macedonians, 
and which has been replaced either by Mansoura, or by 
the Loheri of modern Scindi, or any one of the capitals oc¬ 
cupied by different invaders in the various revolutions of this 
country. 

Minnagar ", or Minnagara, perhaps the Binagara of Ptolemy, 
is described as the capital of the country, and the residence of 
a sovereign, whose 11 power extended in that age as far as Baru- 
g&za, or Guzerat. The government was in the hands of a tribe 
of Parthians% divided into two parties; each party 14 , as it 
prevailed, chose a king out of its own body, and drove out the 
king of the opposite taction. I his sovereign, however, must 
have been of consequence, or the trade of his country very 
lucrative to the merchant, as appears by the presents necessary 
to ensure his protection. These were, 


a * Minnagar is the fortress or city of Min, 
like Bisnagar, Tattanagar, See. 

Maghrnood the Ghaznavide, coming 
down the Indus, made his first inroads into 
1 Guzerat; and there seems to be a general 
connection between this province and Scindi, 
for the language is the same from Surat to 
I atta, as we learn from Paolino, p. 262. 

’ B atnfavsrat is Cm UdfStfii, dWnta/c 

USmCnut). I should have been glad to have 
interpreted this passage as relating to the Par¬ 
thian empire, which was then in its vigour, 
and might have extended itself eastward to the 
Indus; and, by applying fjjjjktef to Hindoos 
and Parthians, the expulsion of each, alter¬ 
nately, from Minnagar, would have resembled 
the fate of Candahar in these latter ages. But 
it would then have been written W rii-v TLxgQwy, 
the Parthians , the Parthian 'empire ; and IldjSWv 

VOB. 11. 3 


r 2 \\x\x.; lnhuxonw must be, Parthians driving 
out Parthians. 

14 If the governing pow«r were Parthians, 
the distance is very great for them to arrive 
at the Indus ; may we not, by the assistance 
of imagination, suppose tfifei to have been 
Aghwans, whose inroads into India have been 
frequent in all ages. That the government 
was not Hindoo is manifest; and any tribe 
from the West might be confounded with Par¬ 
thians. If we suppose them to be Aghwans* 
this is* primary conquest of that nation, ex¬ 
tending from the Indus to Guzerat, very 
similar to the invasions of Maghrnood the 
Ghaznavide, and the present Abdolleea or 
Durannees. The Belootchcs, who have infested 
this country from the time of Alexander to the 
present hour, are a tribe of Aghwans: but the 
whole ol this is suggested as a mere conjecture. 
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Bapvnf4.cc xpyvpcJftxrx, - - Plate of very great value, 

UmMx ”, -• - ' - Musical Instruments. 

TiupQtvoi iuuhtc 7rpos 7ra.Wccx.1uv, Handsome Girls tor the Haiam. 
r Qivo$ hatpopoc, — - “ I he hest Wine. 

‘ipcuriirpcog uvXxg TroXvrsKtjg, - Plain Cloth, of high price. 

Mvpov tfaxov, - - - The' finest Perfumes, or per- 

' ,, i/' 1 . ,< : . fumed Unguents. 

These articles are all expensive, and the best of their kind. 
The profits upon the trade must therefore have been great; 
but if Pliny’s account be true, that every pound laid out in 
India produced an hundred at Rome, greater exactions than 
these might easily have been supported. 

The precise situation of Minnagara it is not easy to deter¬ 
mine; but if it be the Mrnhavareh of A 1 Riruni , inseited in 
De la Rochette’s Map, I conclude it is also the Manhaberh of 
A 1 Edrissi. A 1 Rirurtf 7 was long resident in this country, and 
consequently his authority is great; and it is to be presumed 
that De la Rochette follows him as a guide, in placing Minha- 
vareh on the Indus, between the Island of the Bebker and the 
Delta: Al Edrissi places his Manhaberb at two stations, or 
sixty miles, from Dabil; and Dabil, he adds, is three stations, 
or ninety miles, from the mouth ot the Indus; that is, it is at 
the head of the Delta, and Manhabefo sixty miles higher. But 
he adds, that it is towards the west, which causes some confu- 

•> Man** in Greece would have a different Abnlfeda in Melch. Thtvenot < vol. i. p. 9 * 
#euse; but I follow Hudson ; I think he is 37 Al Biruni was not a native of Scmdi, 
correct, considering the country. as is sometimes supposed, but lived many years 

V So called from the place of his residence, in India, and wrote a geography ot the country. 
Al Birun, between Dabul and Mansura.— See Herbelot in voce. 
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sion, unless he means by this that it is in the Island of Behker, 
which lie extends likewise to the west. But if A1 Biruni and A1 
Edrissi can be reconciled, a Minhavareh, sixty miles above the 
Delta, agrees perfectly with the Minn&gara of the Peripltis, 
and sufficiently with the Bmn&gara of Ptolemy; but not with 
his Minn&gara, for that is in Guzerat, and he has another in 
the Bay of Bengal. D’Anville 28 supposes Minn&gara to be the 
same as Mansoura, and Dabil to be at the mouth of the Indus, 
instead of being at the head of the Delta, where A} Edrissi 
places it; but we approach so near a conclusion by means of 
the two Oriental geographers, that I think the position is cois 
rect. The journal says, that the ships lay at Barbarikd, which 
was a port on the middle branch of the Indus, near the sea, and 
facing a small island; that Minnagar was beyond it inland; 
and that the whole cargo was carried up to that metropolis by 
the river. The representative to supply the place of such a 
capital would be the modern Lolieri, at the southern termina¬ 
tion of the Isle of Behker, which, a century ago, was a place 
of considerable commerce, and gave name to the two principal 
branches of the Indus, east and west, as they divide to embrace 
the Delta: the eastern is styled Bundar-Loheri, ancfthe western, 
Loheri-Bundar 29 . 

One circumstance most remarkable is, that the port of Bar- 
barike is placed on the middle channel of the seven; and the 
other six are said to be too shallow, or too marshy, to be navi¬ 
gable. This is contrary to the report of Nearchus, and to our? 

*? Antiq. de 1’Inde, p. 34. called Nulla Sunkra in the treaty of Nadir 

' J% Bundar Lori, the Eastern Channel, is Shah. See Nearchus, p. 175. 
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modern accounts; for Alexander navigated the two extreme 39 
channels, east and west; and they were both navigable within 
these fifty years. Whether the government of Minnagar cleared 
and opened the centre one, can only be conjectured ; ships did 
not go up it, and what water w r as required for the boats that 
carried up their lading, depends on the nature of the vessels 
which were employed. The Ritchel River, and that which 
issues at Scindi Bar, may either of them have been navigable 
in former times, or in different ages, according to the interest 
or situation of the different governments which may have pre¬ 
vailed. Runnel 1 3t still speaks of the Ritchel River as the 
largest; and without calculating whether it is precisely the 
central issue of the seven, here Barbarike might be placed, if 
other circumstances should be found to correspond. It is some 
proof of the fact, that Ptolemy has placed his Barbari in the 
Delta, convenient for the third and fourth channel; but his 
Barbari does hot answer to the Barb&rikh of the Periplhs; it is 
above his Patala, while the Barb&rikb of the Peri pi (Is is at the 
mouth of the channel, and close to the sea. It ought likewise 
10 be observed, that this term is not the native name of a port, 
but a Greek epithet 35 , implying, the Barbaric Port, the Bar¬ 
baric Country, derived, if the conjecture may be allowed^ 

The western channel, which conducted 
to Lori-Bandar and Tafia, was the only one 
frequented by the English. I his is now either 
impracticable, or rendered unsafe for strangers 
by the government ; for Tippoo Sultan's am¬ 
bassadors to the Abdollee Shah did not go up 
the Indus, but landed at Caranchy or Croichey. 

Sec his Letters and Orders, in the Asiatick 
Ami* Register. 


, Memoir, last ed. p. iSo, 

ig a most extraordinary circumstance, which I 
am informed of by Mr. A, Hamilton, that 
Barbara has precisely the same meaning in 
Sanskreet, as it has in Greek, Latin, and 
English ; all manifestly deducible from Egypt. 
A term of reproach synonymous with 


from the merchants finding here those articles which they had 
formerly purchased at Mosyllon, on the original Berber coast 
of Africa, where there is a Barbora to this day, and from 
whence many of the Oriental articles 33 in the market ol Alex¬ 
andria were called Barbarine and Barbarick. 

, The articles imported at Barbarikh are, 


'lpciTtVfAOS dirXvq ixotvoq, 

'iftciTicrfAoq voQoq « TroXvg, 
n oX'JfAITU 3 “, 


51 I submit the following conjecture to the 
natural historians, without any assertion of its 
truth, or sufficient means of ascertaining it: — 
Rhubarb is written Rha Barharum and Rh$ 
Fonticum ; and as the best rhubarb always 
came out of Eastern Tartary, the first course 
by which it would reach Greece would be by 
the Wolga, the Caspian, and the Euxine. 
Now Rha is the native name of the Wolga; 
and Rha Ponticum would be the drug that 
came by the Rha, and Pont us, into Greece. 
But another conveyance of this drug would 
be out of Tartary to Cabul, and from Cabul 
down the Indus to Scindi, and to this port of 
'Barbari, or Barbarike. If then the name of 
the drug Rha was already received in Europe, 
would not the Rha procured in Scindi be 
called the Rha Barbarum ?—I have not found 
this drug in Pliny, but suspeep it to be his 
Rhacoma, xxvii* 105. very dubiously describ. 
ed ; and I know, that Rha Ponticum, and Rha 
Barbarum, convey now ideas not consonant to 
this explication 5 but still it may be the true 


Clothing, plain, and in con¬ 
siderable quantity. 

Clothing, mixed. 

Cloth, Cottons very fine, or 
larger in the warp than the 
woof. 

one, originally* (See Isbrandt Isles, Ner- 
ginskoi.) The ground for the adoption of 
this opinion is derived from Salmasius. Bayer 
observes, that Rha signifies a river in the lan¬ 
guage of the natives. Hist. Bact. p. 163. from 
Scaliger, Doct. Temporum. That Rha the 
plant, derived its name from Rha the river, 
we have certain information in Amraianus 
Marcellinus: Huic, Rha vicinus est amnis in 
cujus supeiciliis qusdem nominis , gignitur radix 
proficiens ad usus multiplices medelarum. Am. 
Mar, p. 390 ; and, because this root was 
brought out of the Euxine, he confounds the 
Rha with the Don, and supposes it near the 
Palus Mceotis. The rhubarb brought into 
India in modern times, came by the caravan 
which passed between Cabul and Cashgar, 
three months’ journey from a mart called Yar 
Chaun, but ultimately from China. See Finch 
in Purchas, vol. ii. p. 434. 

H Vestis Polymitos. Vestis filis versicolori- 
bus contexts. But dubious. 
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XpuroXiQov, 

m 

- 

- Topazes. 

K opctXXsov 3S , 

- 

m 

- Coral, i - yM:/'' 

- 

- 

mm 

- Storax. 

A i&XVOfy 

* 

m 

- Frankincense. 

'TxXcc cnctvvi , 

- :f 


- Glass vessels. 

ApyupufJtc&Ttx, 

- 'j| 

- 

- Plate. 

XfWfiu, 


m 

- Specie. 

0 7m » noXvs, 


- 

- Wine. 



The Exports are, 

Kocrrog, 


m 

- Costus, A spice. 

lleXX*, 

- | 

mm 

- Bdellium. A gum. 

AVKtOV , 

mm 

mm 

- Yellow dye. 

NapJof, 

,, 

m ■ 

- Spikenard. 

AtOos xxWaiwf, 

||!S 

| 

- Emeralds, or green stones. 

EflcVi^e/pof, - 

- y 

- 

- Sapphires. 

LojftIKX 3 ® $f.p[AXTOt, 


* 

- Furs from China. 

*OQoviov , 

m 

Mi 

- Cottons. 

N ijpu Exjpocov, 


- 

- Silk Thread. 

*lv$ncov iieKixv, 


j§ 5 > ; . 

- Indigo, or perhaps Indian ink ? 


Such are the different articles of export and import; and the 
author observes, that in order to reach this port in the proper 
season, the ships should leave the harbour of Berenikfc in 
Epiphi, or July; adding, that the passage down the Red Sea 
is difficult at so early a period, but that a favourable wind 

At Caligut they took gold and silver a<i This is very dubious, and occurs so 
alone, or else coral, when the Portuguese came where else; perhaps it may mean leather dyed 
there first. Cada Mosto, p. 58. Grynseu*. or stained. 
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(that is, the monsoon) is more easily obtained after yon have 
passed the straits, and the voyage more expeditious 37 . This is 
hi harmony with the account of Pliny, who informs us, that 
the passage down the gulph took up thirty days; a long time 
for a passage short of five hundred miles, and which proves, 
not only the difficulty of the navigation, but the unskilfulness 
of the navigators. Upon approaching the mouths of the Indus, 
the sea is white ; and the sign of land before it is seen, a 
multitude of snakes, called Graai, floating on the surface. 
This circumstance, which seemed fabulous to the ancients, and 
some of the moderns, is now known to be a fact that takes 
place down the whole coast of Malabar, as well as on the ap¬ 
proach to the Indus; it is imputed to the rains of the monsoon 
washing down these animals 3 * out of the rivers. 

From the whole of the particulars collected at the Indus, 
there is every reason to believe that the writer of the Peri pl&s 
was here in person: the minute circumstances recorded form 
a strong contrast with the slight notice of the Gulph of Persia 
and the Coast of Gadrdsia ; and the more circumstantial detail 
respecting Guzerat and Cambay, which we are now approach¬ 
ing, is so very remarkable, that the description could hardly 
have occurred, unless it were derived from information on 
the spot. 

■% / y • •• /’.vy;' 'A’C 

u . ■ > . 

n AvcrmSoXos j*h, s mfaurum 3} . . . - kxI this passage, I hare omitted, and caanot* 
rvm^rttw 0 is particularly ap- render- 

lied to winds: rentus secyndup* 'Exwwv, ia 29 Paolino, 
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vi. cutch, at) 



,The first place tve are directed 
the Bay of Catch or Kartsch, tl 
Eirinon of the Peripl&s: it is said 
cuinstance appropriate to it al 
two divisions, the greater ant 
ana continual eddies exfen 
vessels are often aground be 
away by the eddies and lost. The sliore begins to curve as soon 
as you leave the Indus 41 ; first towards the east, next in a 
southerly direction, and, finally, back again to the west; till it 
reaches the promontory Bar&kes, which shuts in seven islands 
with its projection. These seven islands are marked in Dal- 
rympie's chart, and this cape represents, with exactness, the 
Jaigat point of Guzerat, and the islands east of it, which are at 
this day the retreat of a piratical tribe, visited by the Eng¬ 
lish 42 within these few years 43 . 


* 3? Cantha is one of the names of Crisna, as 42 See an attack upon the pirates of Jygat 
Husbatul or Lord. There are still great re- by Captain Vashon, Asiat. An. Reg. 1803, 
mains of Hindoo superstition in this part of p, 183. who burnt their vessels, but was re- 
India : a pagoda in Kutsen, another at Jaigat, pulsed from the fort. P. 97. 
and a third at Sumnaut—all still conspicuous; They destroyed one brig, and thirty vessels: 
and Sumnaut and Jaigat still visited in pil- The fort is called Bate, on an island, Soinia 
grimage. Mr. A. Hamilton. • Artara. 

4a but an English officer, taken 4 * In * 799 * See In dian Reg. 1800, Chro- 

prisoner by the pirates, was carried up it, ac- nicle, p. 3. The district is called Goomtee : 
cording to Rcnnell. The pirates should be the pirates arc said to hav# been driven frbm 
those of Goomtie, just to the east of Jaigat, putsch, between the Indus and the head of 

41 ’At ro the last station is Barbafike. the gulph, and to have settled on the opposite 

The text seems to give the narru of Barakes to shore of Guzerat, since called Little Kutsch. 
the coast as well as the expe. D’Anville finds They are the Sanganiajjs of our early navi, 
here a tract catted Barseti, the Barasit of Al gators, the Sangadae of Ntarchus. 

Biruni, p, 03. 
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If a vessel approaches this poipt, her only chance to escape, 
is an immediate alteration of her course; for if she is once well 
within it, it is ehrtain destruction. The sea rolls in here, a large 
and heavy swell, with great violence, forming eddies and whirl¬ 
pools in every direction. The soundings likewise vary from 
deep to shoal, or rocky, without warning ; so that if you at¬ 
tempt to anchor, the cables are cut or rubbed by the foulness 
of the bottom. But the sign of approaching this bay, is an¬ 
other species of serpents, floating on the water, larger, and of 
a black colour; while those that are met with at Barug&za, 
and lower down, are green, with a golden hue, and of a smaller 
size. ' ' , ■ ■ ..-v ■ :: 

From Barhkes, and the Bay of Eirinon, the next in succes¬ 
sion is the Bay of Barugfiza, which terminates [south-west] on 
the boundary of Ariakfe 44 ,‘ the territory of M dm bar us, who is 
sovereign also of all India 4S . Inland, on the north, the district 
of Barugdza joins to Scindi, and is subject to the Parthians of 
Minnagar; and the sea-coast, from Scindi towards ( lozerat, is 
called Surastrenk. It produces abundance of corn, rice, oil of 
sesamum, ghee, and cotton for ordinary manufacture; and the 
cottons of Minnagar are carried to Barugiiza for exportation* 
The natives are black, and men of large stature, and the herds 


44 *H Tjjo.^ r5v 4 A| noLKW 

IvJixijf y & 0 &* 1 he 

beginning of A'riaike, marks the distinction ; 
for Barngaza was subject to Minnagara. A£- 
for A£fl6&icik, is the undoubted correction 
of Stuckius. Surastrene ; Mr. Hamilton in¬ 
terprets it Sri-rastra, the Lord of Prosperity. 

. Jaggat, the World. 


45 /ill India is a large expression $ 


VOL. If. 




but it 

3 


cannot comprehend more than the norther 
part of the peninsula- of India, in opposiiiio 
to Scindi and Guzerat, in that age, underth 
Parthians. Such a king ns the B.dahara o 
Al Edrissi (p. 62.) would correspond sufli 
cientiy ; for Balahara signifies King of Kingi 
according to his interpretation ; hut Mr. A 
Hamilton says it implies,- the Overtlroti)^; c 
Armies. 
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of cattle in the country are numerous. Surastrknk 46 must there¬ 
fore be the Kutsch of our modern charts, the capital of which 
is Boogebooge; a tract wholly inhospitable, and now never 
visited; so that we:have no opportunity of knowing 47 whether 
it answers to the account of the Periplhs or not. 

The passage from Barbarikk to Barugaza is [not made along 
shore by the Bay of Eirinon and BaiAkes, but] strait across to 
the headland of Pa pika 4S , which lies opposite to the harbour 
of Barugaza, and in the neighbourhood of Astra Kampra and 
Tr&pera. This cape forms the western point of the Bay of 
Barug&za, at the extremity of which lies the Island of Baidaks 49 ; 
and from this point the coast runs northerly till it reaches the 
head of the gulph ; there it receives the river 50 Mais [and then 
returns again south to Barug&za itself, and proceeds, in the 
same direction, to the main coast of the peninsula.] It is 
added, that the passage from Scynthia to Baidaks is three thou¬ 
sand stadia, which agrees sufficiently with the actual distance 
of about three hundred miles. 

Among all these particulars, there is not a single circum¬ 
stance which does not accord SI with the actual nature of the 

44 Surastrer.e is not so absolutely confined also. Hist. Fragments, notes, p. icy. 
in the text to Kutsch, that it may not extend 46 D’Anville finds here a Soto Papera, for 
to the coast of Guzerat also; but in allotting Asto Papika ; but upon what authority he 
it to Kutsch only, we unite the account in the does not mention. Antiq. de l’Inde, p. 83. 
Periplfts with the geography of Ptolemy; and « Paiones is Diu ; this tract is not passed 
the text itself is so corrupt that we are utterly without notice by Marco Polo, who adds, 
at a loss } for it says, the inland part of Scyn- that in his time, all the trade here was in the 
thia touches on Iberia. Iberia is certainly a hands of Arabs. 

false reading, but what ought to be substituted icrar&rois rexme. vora.^ 5 

for it is dubious : Hudson, or Stuckius, read Mali. 

ZaSupcc, from Ptolemy ; and Ptolemy has Tla- On peut dire ainsi, que ce qu’on acquicrt 

T«Anv», M*l n iirtgHi'pm ivrw la&iffa, p.172. de notions par le P6riple, est satisfaisant «t 
41 Orme says, it furnishes a good breed of positif, D’Anville, Antiq. de l’Inde, p. 89 . 
horses, which implies pasture for other cattle 


1 



voyage at the present day, from Scindi Bar to Diu Head; for 
Baion^s ’ 1 is Diu»: and from Diu, the coast runs N.E, to the 
head of the Gulph of Cambay, where we find the River Malii, 
as the representative of Mais. From Mahi the direction of the 
shore is south to Baroachc, the Barug&za * of the journal on 
the Nerbudda, which the Periplus calls the Lannpiius, and 
Ptolemy the Namadus% still written Narmada in some of the 
Hindoo books. The other part of the account, which at first 
seems to intimate that die bay is thirty miles across, will per¬ 
haps bear a more favourable construction, which 1 submit to 
the judgment of the reader : [“ Upon arriving] at -this s * gulph, 
“ those who are bound to Barugjaza [keep clear of the land on 
either side] and pass up the open channel for thirty miles, 
leaving Baidaks on the left, till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, [their course is] then east to the very mouth of the 
«f river that leads to Barug&za 

The passage into this gulph is narrow, and difficult of access 
when you approach it from the sea, lest you should be carried 
away to the right hand or the left. The left side is the better; 




a 


44 


5 * I conjecture that Diu is the Avi Caman 
of Al Edrifcai, because he reckons one day and 
a half's sail from Cambay to Avi Caman, and 
two from Avi Caman to the Indus. They 
are courses iar too long for an Indian ship, 
but the central point seems relative. He 
speaks magnificently of the trade of Cambay 
in his time , and extensive it continued, till 
the greater proximity of Surat to the open sea 
attracted the trade to that port. 

5J Diu is Dine, the Isle. Diu Head is Pa- 
pika, the cape immediately west of Diu. 

54 Barngaza signifies the Water of Wealth, 
from Bari, water, and Gaza, wealth, riches , 
treasure , or treasury ; the same in Sanskreet as 
in Persic. Mr. A. Hamilton. 

3 E 


55 Asiatick Researches. Is it not Nahr- 
Bhudda ? or Nahr-Mahadeo ? The Soane, its 
kindred stream, is called Soane-Budda. 

56 [Karij T Srov rov KoXtov, to ve\xyo<; 

raJ/wv r^ocKocrluv ot tXsgvt*; it; B acovyot^av Sto&grc- 
gwvrcu' Ivuwfxwv aKfoOcuY, HatraXiwovTs; rijv v*>crov, 
xal I*; &uri}v a,vccTo\r}v, sk avro to ro/^» r£ 
Ba.£vycttyv» Kara, mu3t be understood either 
with rov xgXttov, or to : I prefer the 

first, as usual in the journal. To n&ayos I 
render dear channel , 38 open sea, in comparison 
of a course along either shore ; <zx£o<pav« is, 
scarcely appearing, scarcely visible ; SgairtfthTx 
need not be taken in the strict sense of crossing, 
but may signify passing through the sea , for go 
miles up the channel. 

o 
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for on the right there lies a stripe of shoal, rough and broken, 
called Herdne, near the village of Kammdni 57 ; and this shoal 
of Herdne, notwithstanding the shifting to which sands are 
liable, is not undiscoverable at the present day, or at least a 
representative for it, which will sufficiently elucidate the ac¬ 
count in the journal. The charts and maps are full of shoals; 
De la Rochett.e has one extending from Swally to below Daman, 
and others without it; and a particular one off Groapnougbt 
Point, which seems to be the Jamteir Shoal qf Skinner, cor¬ 
responding with the situation required: all of them are long, 
narrow stripes, like the Fillet [rama] of the Peri phis, caused 
apparently by the rapidity of the tide, which throws up the 
sand, bat will not permit it to accumulate in breadth. On the 
left, opposite to Kamnidni, near the, promontory of Asta 
Kampra, lies the cape called Pdpika 58 : here it is difficult to 
anchor, both on account of the current, and because the cables 
are cut by the foulness of the bottom. But even when the 
passage into the gulph is secured, the mouth of the BarugAza 
River is not easy to hit; for the coast is low, and there are no 
certain marks to be seen : neither, if it is discovered, is it easy 
to enter, from the shoals 5 ’ which are at the mouth. For this 
reason pilots are appointed by government, with attendants in 
large boats, called Trappaga and Kotumba; these vessels ad¬ 
vance as far as Surastrdn&, or Kutscb, and wait there to pilot 


** Kammfini is sufficiently marked here on 
the side of the Gulph of Cambay, opposite to 
£>iu, to shew that it cannot be far from the 
position of Surat, or at least must be south of 
Barugaza; and so Ptolemy places Kamanes 
in his most distorted map of this coast ,* and yet 
Major Rennell says, Cambay appears to be the 
Camanes of Ptolemy* Memoir, last edit, p. 210, 


58 Papika, criminal, guilty , barbarous. Mr. 
A. Hamilton. 

59 It was very late that I saw Skinner’s 
Chart, by favour of Mr. Arrowsmith. His 
Memoir I have not seen ; but I am persuaded, 
it would explain many particulars here men¬ 
tioned. 



the trade up to Barug&za. Their first service, at the entrance 
of the gulph, is to bring round the ship’s head, and keep her 
clear of the shoals : this they do by means of the many hands 
they have on board, and by taking the vessel in tow from sta¬ 
tion 60 to station, which stations are all known and marked ; they 
move with the beginning of the tide, and anchor as soon as it 
is spent at certain berths that are called Basons 6 '; and these 
basons still • retain water after the tide is out, all the way to 
Barugaza. The town itself lies thirty miles up the river; a cir¬ 
cumstance which directs us to Baroache, without a possibility 
of mistake. 

The difficulty of navigating this bay affords a sufficient reason 
why Barug&za should be more flourishing than Cambay, and 
Surat preferable to Barugaza or Baroache; and yet Cambay 
was a great place of trade when Tavernier was in India. Mr. 
Hamilton adds, that the people of Cambay were formerly 
heterodox, or Bhuddists; and. that Ariake, which corresponds 
with Kemkem, or Concan, is the Country of Bdkvers y pro¬ 
bably in contrast to the inhabitants of Canvbay. How wonder¬ 
fully doe's this accord with.the rise and success of Sevagee, and 
the Mahrattas, the restorers of Braminism in India, and the 
conquerors of the Mahomed an powers? The native supersti¬ 
tion would naturally survive in the mountainous regions of the 
peninsula, while the Mahomedans overran the plains of Him* 

Cesar Frederick mentions the bore here, “ whence you came 3 for there it> no staying 
and on the coast of Fcgu he calls it the Ma- “ at any place but at these stations.” Hack- 
careo, and his expression is peculiar : “ In luyt, ii. 234. 

,« these, tides must be lost no jot of time, for 61 Kv$tfvot> literally, kettles; from 
« if you arrive not at the stations before the obsolete; x vr fi m > Hesych. Salm, 83* 

« tide be spent, you must turn back from 
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dostan; and if Aria kb does signify the Country of Believers, it 
is a proof that, this part of the peninsula was, in the earliest 
hges, celebrated for its attachment to Brarninisni. The Mah- 
ratta chiefs are man}’- of them Bramins; but when in power, we 
find nothing of that meek spirit of the Hindoos so much vaunted 
in Europe: they have dethroned their sovereigns ; they are the 
most cruel ravagers and invaders; equally greedy of desolation 
as plunder; they have destroyed much, and restore nothing : 
in short, they have made it a question, whether the whole 
people were not happier under the government of the Ma- 
homedans, than their own. The house of Timour was a mild 
dynasty ; and although Aurengzehe was a tyrant, a persecutor, 
and a hypocrite; A char was the father of his country. But to 
return :• 

The circumstance of the tides is not peculiar to this place, 
though they are more violent here than elsewhere; for almost 
all the rivers of India are large, and have both the flux and re¬ 
flux of extraordinary strength, conforming with the moon, new 
and full, as well as for three days after each, and falling off 
again in the intermediate space ; but at Barug&za this violence 
is more remarkable, so that without warning you see the bottom 
laid bare, and the sides uext the coast, where vessels were sail¬ 
ing but. just before, left dry as it were in an instant; again, 
upon the access of the flood-tide, the whole body of the sea is 
driven in with such violence, that the stream is impelled up¬ 
wards for a great number of miles, jvith a force that is irresistible. 
This makes the navigation very unsafe for those that are unac¬ 
quainted with the gulph, or enter it for the first time. Ne 
anchors are a security; for when the vehemence of the tide 


commences, there is no intermission, no retreat: large vessels 
caught in it are hurried away by the impetuosity w of the cur¬ 
rent, and thrown on their sides, or wrecked upon the shoals? 
while the smaller ones are completely overset 63 . Many also 
that have taken refuge in the creeks, unless they have for¬ 
tunately changed * 4 their place in due time, (which it is very 
difficult to do, on account of the instantaneous fall of the wa¬ 
ter,) upon the return of the tide are filled with the very first 
head of the flood, and sunk. But all these circumstances 
united concur more especially, if the new* 5 moon falls in-con¬ 
junction with the night tide; lor then, if you have been pic- 
pared to enter upon the first of the flood, and when the sea 
appeared perfectly calm, you shall hear, in a moment, a rushing 
sound like the tumult of battle, and the water driving forward 
with the utmost impetuosity, covers the whole of the bare shoals 
in an instant. 

It will immediately appear, that this description relates to 
that sort of tide which is called the Bore*, and is common to 
many places in Europe as well as India. On the coast of 
Egypt, or in the Bed Sea, the author could have seen nothing 
that resembled it, and he dwells upon it,, therefore,, with more* 

« T* IvMa. is a corruption for which nothing 64 “Ot d» {toy. Dodwell reads iugeaj, 
occurs. Perhaps n B,'* > rowed off, rowed through ; which i follow. 

<3 So the Oriental Navigator says, “ Near * s the moon in conjunction with 

« Dagom the tide runs so rapidly, that#the the tide. But ovyy&nui does not occur in the 

vessel should take the ground she must over- lexicons : may' it not be nty.nna.< i Hudson 
« sel immediately, and in all probability every renders it ioterluniis, which has little to do 
a 60u l on board perish, which often happens with high tides. 

through the neglect or obstinacy of the * See the description of the Bore^ called 
» pilots.” P. 207. Another part, near Gogo, Macareo, in Pegu, by Caesar Frederick.. He 
is described as very dangerous, and environed mentions stations in that river like these ; and 
with rocks and shoals; and he notices that adds, that the Macareo in Cambay is nothing 
the tide runs six miles an hour. P. 206, equal to that.of Pegu.. Hackluyt, ii, p. 234. 
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minuteness tlian a modern observer would employ; but from 
this very cause it is that we have a picture which cannot deceive 
tis, and a conviction that the author relates what he had him-? 

sell' experienced. 

We come next to the enumeration of the countries with 
which Barhgdza is connected, and its relative situation with 
regard to the provinces that surround it. Among these, on the 
north-west, lie the Aratrii, Rachoosi 67 , and TantMragi, names 
with which we are totally unacquainted, as they do not occur 
in any other author; but that they lie towards the north-west, 
between Cuzerat and Multan, is manifest from the succeeding 
district of Proklais, which comprizes the city of Bookepbalos, 
for that we know to be in the Panjeab. lie then adds, that 
beyond Proklais, still farther to the north-west, lies the pro¬ 
vince of Bactria, governed by its own 68 kings. Here we may 
observe, that the country between Guzerat and the Indus is to 
this day less known than any other part of India: it is a sandy 
desert, affording refuge to tribes of Raj pouts, Hendouans, and 
Ashambetis, called Jams, who are all without fixed habitations, 
and plunderers like the Arabs. These may correspond 49 with 
the hordes mentioned by the author; but from Minnagar up¬ 
wards, to the Panjeab and to Bactria, we can follow him with 


67 The Rachoosi are the giants of India, as 
I learn from Mr. A. Hamilton, of Edinbro*. 

68 Bayer’s catalogue of Bactrian kings ends 
134 years before our £ra, and therefore he has 
no king for the age of the Perijwfis. . For £vro 

v'toi.i $lov tottov, he proposes to read 
pTTo fict'CriXtZ'rn JS/ok qvtwv. And some correction 
is wanting for Neither agrees with s&vo$ 
or foTov. May not the merchant of Periplus 
have heard of a Bactrian dynasty, and assigned 
it to his own age after it .was extinct ? Bayer 


imputes the age of the Peripltis to Aurelius 
•Antoninus. Hist. Bact. p. 98. 

^'Hudson wishes to convert Aratrii into 
Arii, and Rakhoosi into Arachosii. So far 
as Aria and Arachosia are connected with 
Bactria,, there is reason in this; hut if there is 
any order observed in arranging these tribes, 
they ascend with the Indus to Moultan and 
the Panje-ab, and thence with a north-westerly 
direction to Bactria, 
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more precision; for in these parts, he says, there still remain 
memorials 70 of Alexander and his conquests on the Indus; such 
as altars, the entrenchments of his camps, and very large wells. 
The last particular seems evidently to refer to the wells which 
Alexander opened in his three days march to the East from the 
eastern branch of the Indus : they were on the route to Guzerat; 
and the route between the Indus and that province is kept 
open, at this day, only by wells of this description in the desert. 
But we are told afterwards, that Alexander marched eastward 
from these countries to the Ganges 71 , neglecting Limhrikh, and 
the whole peninsula on the south. This only proves that our 
author was a much better merchant than an historian ; but he 
redeems his error by the preservation of a circumstance which 
fell under his own observation; which is, that coins with the 
Greek inscriptions of Menander and Apollddotus, who reigned 
in this country after Alexander, were still current in Ba« 
rugAza. 

VII. KINGDOM OF BACTEIA, TAGAtlA, PLITHANA, OZENE, 

DJBKAN. 

Tins ApollAdotus is hard to discover, even by the scrutiniz¬ 
ing accuracy of the learned Bayer; but Menander lie has intro¬ 
duced into the catalogue of his Bactrian kings, and with a most 
peculiar distinction, that he had extended his sovereignty down 
the Indus, and over the Delta of the Patal6ne 7t . This extra- 

Sacella, Hudson. taken in regard to the kings of Bactria. 

’* It will be readily allowed, that an author ^ See'Strabo, p.471. B||er, Hist. Bactrian. 
who could fall into this error, might be mis- p. 80. 
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ordinary influence of the (Greeks, in these distant regions, is no 
more to be wondered at, than the erection of kingdoms by the 
descendants of officers of Ginghiz Khan, Timour, or Nadir 
Shah : the heads of a conquering army are all as ready to divide 
an empire, as the successors of Alexander;* and the officers of 
these successors, as eager to revolt from their principals, as the 
principals from the family of . the conqueror ; thus rose the 
kingdom of Bactria, by the revolt of Theddotus from the 
monarch of Syria, which maintained itself for near an hundred 
and twenty years, and consisted at one time of a thousand 
cities: similar to this, perhaps, was the sovereignty of ApollfA 
dot us, who seems to have had some provinces towards the 
sources of th'e Indus, which, in the obscurity of the Syrian his¬ 
tory, cannot now be ascertained, and the memorial of which is 
preserved almost exclusively in the Periplhs. 

That the coins ” of these princes should pass current at Ba~ 
rugAza, is no more uncommon 14 than that the Venetian se¬ 
quin 75 , and Imperial dollar, should be at this day current in 
Arabia, or that the Spanish piastre should pass in every port of 
India and the East; that is, round the world from Mexico to 
Manila, and in some instances, perhaps, from Manila to 
Mexico again. A fact still more worthy, of notice is not to be 

Paolino informs us, that P. Pavoni, a Persian, and Roman coins are still current in 
missionary in Mysore, found a coin of Clan- Curdistan ; and Nicolas di Conti Rainusio, 
dius in the river Caveri, P. 98/ tom. aL p. 286. mentions the Venetian ducat 

Renaudot’s Arab, p. 15. mentions a That- as current in India in 1430, that is almost 70 
arian drachm, which weighs half a dram more years before the Portuguese reached India, 
than the Arabian drachm. But this is not a * s On the coast of Malabar, women appear 
foreign, but a domestic coin 5 it bears the die at this day ornamented with sequins, coins of 
of the prince. 0 Portugal, and English guineas, by way of 

H Niebuhr says, vofci. p.137. that Greek, necklace. Moore's Narrative, p.293. 
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omitted, as it is ail observation appropriate to a merchant 76 ; 
which is, ,that the denarius, either gold or silver, was exchanged 
with advantage against the specie of the country. This is in 
correspondence with the testimony of Cosrnas, almost five 
hundred years later; who takes occasion, at Ceylon, to men¬ 
tion, that the Roman money was received, and trade carried 
on by means of it, to the utmost extremity of the world, no 
nation having a [standard of] coin pure enough to compare 
with the Roman. And it is a truth (as 1 learn from Clark on 
Coins), that the Byzantine standard was not only the purest, 
but most permanent, of any in the world. 

Before we can proceed to the commerce of Barugaza, vve 
have other relative situations to consider, as Ozene on the East, 
and Plithana, and Tagara, on the south-east. These Lieut. 
Wilford has concluded to be Ougein, Pultana, and Deoghir. 
There is every reason to adopt his conclusions ; and if, after 
the several circumstances already enumerated, we have cause 
to think highly of the information of our author, we shall be 
disposed, after tracing these several connections, to allow that 
there is no specimen of ancient geography so completely satis¬ 
factory, or so consonant to truth, as the portion now under 
contemplation.^ 

Taward's the east of Barugaza lies Ozenh, which was formerly 
the capital of the country. What are we to understand by this, 
but that the Parthians, who were now masters of Minuagar, 
and possessed of Guzerat, had driven the native Hindoos out 

7(i I do not wish-to deprive either Bayer, or my information previous to consulting any of 
Robertson, or Maurice, of the honour of these their works. An author, in the legal phrase, 
observations, previous to the present publics- takes nothing by Buch an assertion ; he.deserves 
tiou ; but they could not be omitted here, as nothing but what the reader pleases to allow, 
forming part of ray plan; and I had obtained him. See Bayer, Hist, Bact, p. 108. 
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of power, and seized upon the government of these provinces 
themselves ? And what do we see in this, but the prototype of 
the Mahomedan usurpations, which have been too faithfully 
copied by .European powers ? and whose place the British* 
occupy as masters of Surat, Baroache, and Cambay,, at the 
present hour. When the Europeans first reached India, Surat 
was the principal seat of commerce on the north, as : Calicut was 
on the south; and the merchants of Guzerat were the richest 
and most active traders in India. Surat is not more than forty 
or fifty miles from Baroache, and Baroache 77 is the Barugaza 
of the Periplhs. In the age of that work, the merchants of this- 
country were not less vigorously engaged in their pursuits ; they 
traded to Arabia for gums and incense,, to the eoast of Africa 
for gold, and probably to Malabar and Ceylon for pepper and 
cinnamon. If I could find any thing in history to countenance 
the idea of the Hindoos 78 being seamen 59 in any age, I should* 
place them in this province. But as Barthema inf 01 ms us, that 
in his time the Hindoos at Calicut 89 left all navigation to the- 


77 a l Edrissi calls it Berug, and Beruts j the 
English now call it Broche. Strabo writes Bar- 
gosa. D’Anville, Geo. Anc. p. 88 . But this 
is dubious ; for the Bargoosi of the Periplus 
are on the other side of the peninsula. 

78 Quello che bee vino non 3 i rcceve per 

testimonio, ne quello che naviga per mare 
perqbe dicono che chi naviga per mare edes- 
perato. Marco Polo, lib. iii. c. 20. p. 54 * 

This relates to the Hindoos of Coromaudel. 

» Sir William Jones has supposed, that, 
from Bottomry being mentioned in the laws 
of Menu, the Hindoos must have been navi¬ 
gators in the age of that work. Now, that 
ships of Hindoos went to sea, and that a pro¬ 
portionate interest for the hazard of the sea 
was to be paid on money borrowed,, must be 

6 


true; but it remains to be proved that the* 
seamen wer$ Hindoos. And his endeavour 
to prove that they used the sea in former ages, 
proves that it is contrary to their principles* 
and practice in later times* It is only within 
these very few years* that the English have 
been able to carry their sepoys by sea ; and in 
doing this, there seems to have been employed * 
money, discipline, and a variety of fictions to * 
salve their conscience. 

a ° In urbe Calechut qui Idola colunt [Hin¬ 
doos] non sulcant maria, id mumis Mainline- 
tanis delegatur. Quorum numerus in ea civi- 
tate sola excedunt quindecim millia. Barthema 
apud Grynaeum, p# 112* And in Ormt s ac¬ 
count of the fleets near Bombay, one party 
were Siddeesj or Abyssinians, and the other 
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Mahometans, so it should seem that the prohibitions of their 
religion had been uniform from all ages. Pliny speaks as 
strongly of the Arabs on the coast of Ceylon ; and Arabs 81 there 
must have been at Barughza for the same purpose, unless it 
should be discovered that there was some cast, of a degraded 
sort, that supplied their place?. Fishermen there are, but they 
can cook and eat their food on shore; and even fishermen are 
an abomination in Malabar. Merchants, however, may grow 
rich at home, while other nations are their carriers 8a ; and that 
the greatest trade of India was in that age fixed in Guzerat,, 
is evident, not only from the enumeration of articles at this- 
port, but from the general importance it bears in the mind of 
the author,, and the circumstantial detail of all that is connected 
with it. 

The connection with Ougein ”, and the mention that this place 
was once the seat of government, is in perfect conformity with 
modern information;: for Ougein 84 , as it is at present subject 
to Scindia, and the capital of his jaghire, so was it, from the 
earliest ages,, the properest situation for a metiopolis, as being 
in the centre of those tribes of Hindoos which have been less 85 


Arabs chiefly* Augria was a Hindoo* as well 
as Sevagee but his fleets were full of Arabs, 
and so were those of his predecessors. See 
the attack made on an Indian ship called the 
President, in 1683. Qrme, p. 17 S.~ The 
Arabs .. , the first navigators in the world for 
the Indian seas. Sir John Chardin, in Re- 
naudot, p* 147 • 

81 When the Portuguese came to India, 
the Arabians transacted all the trade of the 
East. Eenaudot, p. 17 3 * 

^ The Armenians, who are no navigator*, 


freight ships in every port of India* Gentil. 
tom. ii. p. 196. 

83 See Hunter's journey from Agra to- 
Ougein. India Annual Register, 1800, Misceh 
p. 279, 

84 Written Ujjayini, Ujjein. D’Anville,- 
India, p. 95. Ujjayini awinti* or avanti* 
Hunter. 

85 The revolt of Sevagee, the founder of the 
Marhatta power, was in the time of Aurung- 
zebe, when the house of Tirnour was in it* 
meridian splendor. These Hindoos of the- 
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intermixed with foreigners, and less subject to invaders, tnaii 
the other tribes of Hindostan. Its pre-eminence and import¬ 
ance are still farther proved by its having been, and still con¬ 
tinuing, the first meridian 86 ofahe Hindoos, which appears 
from accurate English observations to be in long. 73° 51' 0" w 
from Greenwich, and its latitude .23° 11' 12". The ruins of the 
ancient Oz£ne are still discoverable, at a mile distance from 
Ougein; and coins and bricks are still dug up there, at the 
depth of fifteen feet or more. Pliny makes no direct mention 
of ©afirifc, but incidentally only, as denoting a species of the 
spikenard : but Ptolemy calls it the capital of Ti&stanus, and 
his royal residence ; he places it on the Nam&dus, or Nerbudda, 
that is the river of 88 Barugdaa; which river is said to rise 
out of the same lake as the Saone, which takes an eastern 


Dekan had never been reduced p and though 
the Rana of Ougein, who was the principal 
of the Hindoos of Agimcre, had been sub¬ 
dued by Acbar, the interior was so difficult 
of access, that there had always remained 
tribes in the mountains who were independent. 
Sevagee (or, as he is otherwise called, Bon- 
soola) first, reduced the mountaineers of the 
Dekan into order, and formed them by dis¬ 
cipline till he set the Mogul power at defiance : 
he plundered Surat repeatedly, spread his in¬ 
cursions on every side, and levied contributions 
to a vast amount. He died possessed of a 
sovereignty, which grew up during the decline 
of the empire under the successors of Aurnng- 
zebe, and has become the greatest Hindoo 
power since the first invasion of the .Maho¬ 
med an s, 

86 Sec Asiat. Researches, Loud. ed. v. 
p. 194. and Irdia Register 1800, 292. Miscel. 
longitude determined by eleven observations 


of Jupiter's Satellites; latitude, by eight.— 
Another first meridian was at Lanca, or Cey¬ 
lon. Paolino, p. 309. 

87 Jessing, or Jaya Sinha, soubadahr of 
Meliva, in 1693 constructed observatories at 
Ougein, Dehli, Benares, and Matra. Sir 
Rob. Barker describes the observatory at Ou¬ 
gein, and found the latitude to "be 23° 10' 24", 
which the native observers made 23 0 10', se¬ 
conds they do not notice 5 but it .appears 
likewise that they had instruments and books 
from Europe. Mr. Hunter doubts the anti¬ 
quity of Hindoo astronomy, and informs us, 
that when he was at Ougein, Jessing’s obser¬ 
vatory was turned into a foundery for cannon. 
Asiatic Researches., >v. p. 196, Lond, ed. 

88 Major Renneli, in his first map, placed it 
on a stream that ran into the Nerbudda; in 
his corrected map, it is on a branch of the 
Siparch, which joins the Chumbat, and falls 
into the Jumna. 



direction; so that the course of the two rivers into the sea, 
east and west, turn what is called the peninsula of India into 
an island. 

D’Anville' 9 considers Ougein as the residence of Edrus, who- 
sent an embassy to. Augustus. The rajah is called Rhana, and 
pretends to be descended from Pdrus, who was defeated by 
Alexander. Fabulous accounts of Alexander are as current in 
the East, as in Europe; and for.the sake of proving the anti¬ 
quity of his family, a prince might have the vanity to think it 
an honour that his ancestor was defeated and conquered. But 
Edrus signifies a chief or sovereign : it may have been an appel¬ 
lative, as well as a proper name; and the sovereign of, Agi- 
mere 90 , if his influence extended over Guzerat in the age of 
Augustus, might have had commercial 91 transactions to regulate 

with the Roman empire. ' 

From Ozdnk every sort of commodity is brought down to 
Barug&za, which can contribute to the supplyof the country,, 
and many articles for foreign trade 93 , comprehending 


'OvVVIV'/] hlBlot, 

Mv^lvvi, ! “ 

XwSovss Ivatxct}, 


Onyx stones. 

- Porcelane. 

- Fine muslins. 


* Antiq. de l’Inde r p. 95. . Reg. 1S03. Miacel. p. 43. from a Persian ac- 

90 The Rana of Oudipoor in Agimerc is the count. See infra, p. 374. 
nominal head of the Rajpoots, that is in fact 9 ’ This is upon the supposition, that the 

of all the true Hindoos; he confers a soft of 120 ships which Strabo saw at Berenike actu- 

ihvestititre on all the ruling powers, in the same ally reached India, 
manner as the Caliph of Bagdat, who, though * ’Et/Sw/os. 

stripped of his dominions, conferred the Kelat f 3 TIjo? iptrtjeii Ipimgpv, for our trade. 

»n. every Mahomedan usurper. Asiat. Annual 
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ivSavt( McXop^ivaif 

'iKO&l/OV XpScCJCV 06.OVM, 


- ■ Muslins of the colour of mal¬ 

lows. 

- A large quantity of ordinary 

cottons. 


And many articles that only pass through Ozen& to the coast, 
from the country farther inland; as from the Panj-ab n v 

Nccpdog, - - - - 

Kctrc&upivii' 9 *, - "1 

Uur t ^; n . . ( Spikenard, of different sorts. 

■tC OiXytXXtTIJj - *. J 

KoVor, ■ - - - Kostus. 

B^aa as, * « - ’ Bdellium. A gum. 

( 1 / It ^ •> , f ‘f (R , u t, ^ 

■t The Imports at Barugdza are 

Olvoh - - - - Wine. 

I TocXiKos irpoyyvpEmii - Italian wine, in preference to 

all other. 

Aeco^iK7}vog 9 *» Baodic^an wine. Syrian. 

Apa&xoV, ~ - - Ai-abian. Qwe?y, Palm, or 

Toddy ? 

XaXxoc, ----- Brass. 

Karcmpog - , - - - Tin. 

H through which it might regularly pass 

« I imagine all those to be different species out of Tartary, or Thibet, its proper soil, 
of Nard, taking then name from the places A1 Edrissi uses the term Myrolalanos Kabolino*. 
from which they come. And if a conjecture for the Myrobalans of Kabul, p. 66. 
may be allowed, KuZufun is from Kabul, a 



MoAuS&j?, - * Lead. 

KopuWw, - ■ • - * Coral. 

xpvirox&ov, - - « - Topazes. 

'leaner[toe;, - - T. “ Cloth. 

«Vx£v, - - - P^ in - 

vMosirctvTon, - - mixed, of all sorts. 

VloXvftiTcti c (avui xifxpuTca, - V ariegated or fine sashes, halt 

a yard wide. 

Sti/ p *£, - - - Storax. 

M«A ixutov, - - - - Sweet lotus. 

"reXosctpyy, - - - White glass. 

X*vf*palter,, - - Ore of Cinnabar. 

£t ~ , - Stibium for tinging the eyes. 

MupoW‘j0apyr^w, - - Ordinary perfumes,or unguents, 

tflvoti,' - * " and in no great quantity. 

Besides specie, upon which there was a profit, and the presents 
that went up to the king at Minnagar, as mentioned before. 
It is not evident why these presents were not rather landed at 
Barb&rikb, which was the direct port for Minnagar, than at 
Barugaza; but our author says, that the king of Minnagar 96 was 
sovereign of Barug&za also. Perhaps, by their being men¬ 
tioned here, they went only to the viceroy or soubah of the 
province. The expression in the text is dubious 5 ' 7 ; but the 
context seems to imply, that from the country to which these 
presents went up, there came down in return, distinct from the 
exports of Barugaza, 

«« If Minnagar be identified with Minha- tom. ii. citing Abilfcda, pi % 2 . 
bareh, the connection of this with Guzcrat Tf 'fantii wt hum w\* ***«*V. Ha< - 

and with Nahr-waller, Nahr-wala, or Nahluar, Guzcrat levolted, and set up a king of its own, 
is evident in Abilfcda See Melch. Thcvenot, at that time ? 
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N cepSog, 

• 

- ' 

-■ Spikenard. 

Karros, 

- 


4 Kostus. ; 

B§&XXci 9 

\i [i ),"v: . ■•] 


- Bdellium. 

’Exacts, - 

- 


~ Ivory. 

XlQtXy 


:§ v 

- Onyx stone. 

EftVpVU, 

- 


- Myrrh. 

Awiov, 


m 

- Box thorn. 

’OQovwv rruvTolov, 

* ' " 


- Cottons of all sorts. 

Eypiiiov, 

m 

m 

- Silk. 

MrAo%ivsi/, - 

t *■ 

m ■ 

- Mallow-coloured cot tom 


m i;i\i 


- Silk thread. 

n$7rtpi ftfixpo?} 


«* 

» Long pepper. 


And other articles from the ports in the neighbourhood 1 . Several 
of these are the same as those that were specified as procurable 
at BarugAza, and consequently we can see no reason for the 
recapitulation, except the different means of obtaining them, 
from a different part of the country. Such, however, are the 
commodities in general derived from thq, North and from the 
East, and such was the importance of the commerce of this 
place in the time of Pliny. Zizeris and Muziris, farther to the 
south, seem to have been the more particular object of the 
voyage by the monsoon, across the sea from Arabia to India 
direct; but in our author's age, though he mentions Muziris, 
it is transiently, in comparison with BarugAza and Nelkunda t 
these seem to have been his grand marts. And for BarugAza, 
he says, the fleets left. Egypt in the month of Epiplii, or July. 

He still persists farther in the execution of the same design; 
for, after stating what was obtained from the Panje-ab and 
Oz£n b, he proceeds next to the south, in order to shew what 
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was tire connection between Barug&za and the Defcan, I his is> 
if the boast may be allowed, the peculiar pre-eminence of the 
work: it belongs to this author alone, as far as I have dis¬ 
covered, to give the true direction of this western coast of the 
peninsula, and to state, in direct terms, its tendency to the 
south, while Ptolemy stretches out the whole angle to a straight 
line, and place? the Gulph of Cambay almost in the same lati¬ 
tude as Cape Comorin. 

But the declaration of the Periplffs is this i—-From Barug&za, 
as the coast immediately adjoining ran up north [to the river 
Mais, or Mahi], it now stretches directly to the south; the 
country is therefore called Dakina-bades 9 *, because Dakiun, 
in the language of the natives, signifies South. Of this country 
[which is called Dakiian] that part which lies inland, east of 
Barughza, comprizes a great space of wild and desert country, 
and large mountains, in which are found leopards, tigers, ele* 
pbants, vast serpents, hyenas, and baboons 99 of various sorts. 
[But in the inhabited parts] there are also a great variety of 
different nations, and exceedingly populous, quite across the 
peninsula to the Ganges 10 *. Besides this, in the territory of 
Dakhinabad there are two emporia, or marts, of more parti¬ 
cular importance; for at the distance ot twenty days south from 
Barugctza lies 101 PKthana, and ten days east of PKthana is found 
TYigara, which is the largest city in the country. The com- 

«* Dakin-abad, city of the $ akhina- Ti pixp *** owfyfis* which is nonsense} 

wad, southern region, Bayer.— Dacshina. and Hudson and Stuckius very properly rtad 

Paolino. ™ 

w Inter Simias, efTeratior Cynocephalis na- There is evidently an omission in the text) 

tura, sicut Satyris. Pliny, lib. viii. «. 54, for two cities are in the context, and only one 
c. 80. Hardouin. See the authors he cites, of these is named. It appears that apart 
Aristot. lib. ii. de Nature Anim. c. 13. Pal- of the sentence, and not the name only, is 
menus, &c. wanting. 
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modifies from these two cities are brought down, through roads 
of great difficulty, by land-carriage, to Barug&za; that is, from 
Pllthana, a great quantity of onyx-stone 102 ; and from Tagara, 
ordinary cottons 103 in abundance, and all sorts of muslins, with 
o variety of other native productions which are not specified. 

ft is manifest, that of these two cities, Deoghir is Tagara,, 
and Pllthana is Pultaneh; that the difficult roads are the 
Ghauts 104 ; and the mountains, that chain which runs parallel’ 
with the coast the whole length of the peninsula, from Guzerat 
to Cape Comorin. The country also between Guzerat and the 
Ganges does contain the deserts specified, not only in the vast 
tract called Berar, but in many other parts of the extensive ter¬ 
ritories occupied by the Mahrattas. The animals likewise are 
appropriate, and the whole is such a picture as no ancient geo¬ 
grapher supplies in so distant a quarter of the world; so accu¬ 
rate, that it is hardly surpassed by Strabo, in his description of 
the countries of Europe. 

Deoghir 103 was the seat of a Hindoo government 106 as late as 


!D> Agates, onyxes, and other transparent 
or semi-transparent stones, are particularized 
hy Captain Hamilton, as a conspicuous part 
of the commerce of Cambay. 

103 The cottons here called poKoxw*, Lieut*. 
Wilford says, arc those dyed of a whitish pur¬ 
ple, like the mallow-flower. There is nothing 
more singular in tin’s than in the blue Surats, 
which at this day have a constant sale on the 
opposite coast of Africa, in Abyssinia, and in 
the ports of the Red Sea. Paolino interprets 
po\ox^a, chintz : tele finiasime dipinti ct richa- 
mente. P. 95. Fine cottons are supposed to 
derive the name of muslins from Mosul, on the 
Tigris^ a name which they had in common 
with gold tissue and silk, because these articles 
were either made or to be purchased there. 


See Marco Polo, lib. i. c. 6, tutti li panni 
d’oro & di seta che si chiamana Mossulini fi 
lavorano in Moxul. Notwithstanding this high 
authority, I am sometimes inclined to think* 
that is the origin of Mosseiins, or 

muslins though I have nothing to build on 
but the proximity of sound, and conjecture. 

104 The Ghauts arc literally the passes from 
the low c#||try, over the mountains, into the 
upper region ; but are generally used for the. 
mountains themselves. 

105 Rennell has another Deogur upon the 
Tapti, p. 237. and Ptolemy has a Tiagura, 
as well as a Tagara. His Tiagura, indeed, is 
on the Nerbudda ; but it is doubtless the Deo- 
gur, near Nagpoor. Rennell, Mem. p. 213. 

Marshat (in Sanscrit, Murat) is the o;ri« 
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1293, when it was taken by Feroze LI. and is now a ruin near 
Elbre, within four cosses of Aurungabad, on the River Goda~ 
very. It was the capital of the province of Doulatabad ; and 
the centrical situation of these three cities, afforded a con¬ 
venient position to the Patan emperors, as well as Aurungzebe '“ 7 , 
from whence they might propagate their conquests in the Dek¬ 
han. But the'subterraneous excavations 103 at Elore ,0 % and the 
pagodas there, extending over a tract of two leagues at the pre¬ 
sent hour, imply an antiquity now inexplorable, and preserve 
the vestiges of a superstition coeval with the remotest 6ra of 
Brand nisrti. These remains qualify the spot for the site of 
T&gara as early as the account in the PeripKls : and it is 
manifest that the author speaks of it as a capital of a province, 
or a kingdom at; that time existing, and the centre of the com¬ 
merce from the interior. 

Lieut.. Wilford has a dissertation U! on this city, inserted in 

ginal name of Deoghir, near Aurungabad the Daniel, from the drawings of Walc3. There 
inhabitants of which are, therefore, called is an apparent stamp of antiquity upon these 
Mahrattas (in Sanscrit, Maharashtras), and excavations, superior to those of Elephanta^ 
the Mahratta language is proper to that terri- Mabalipooram, &c. for there are fewer figures 
tory. As. An. Reg. Miscel. p. 45. 1803. distorted with a multiplicity of arms and heads, 
It is the privilege of the Rajahs of Oudipoor there is a grace almost Grecian in several of 
t.o give a sanction to the accession of every the deities 3 and throughout, much less of the 
other Rajah that succeeds to a Hindoo sove- grotesque barbarism and obscenity than is 
reignty, by sending him the Rashkah. Ibid, found in the more recent structures of their 
Sahugee, father of Scvagee, was a native of superstition. The wealth, the power, and the 
Oudipoor, and became a Zemindar in the labour, requisite to form these excavations* 
Pergunnah of Poonah. He sawed in the equal, if not surpass, all that must have been 
Mogul army, tinder Shah Jehan. Ibid. 46* employed in the edifices of Egypt. 

This is from a Persian work, and seems con- xoy Elore has been visited by Thevenot and 
sistent, if the derivation of Mahrattas be cor- Anquetil du Perron. 

reet, no Deo-Ghur, the Hill of the Gods. A. 

,v ' 7 Aurungzebe was usually at Amednagur. Hamilton. 

Orme. tn As a comthentator on the Periplus, many* 

xo8 See the wonders of these ruin6 displayed thanks are due from me to Lieut. Wilford ^ 
in the magnificent and highly-curious work of and with the whole of his historical deductions 
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the first H * volume of the Asiatiek Researches, in which he makes 
the distances from Baroach agree with those of the Periplhs, by 
reckoning eleven miles as a day’s journey for a loaded cart in 
that country ; but twenty days south to Pultanah 115 , and ten 
days east from Pultanah to Deoghir, is more than I can find by 
the scale of any map which has fallen under my inspection; 
neither do I find Pultanah mentioned in the maps of d’Anville, 
Renoell, or de la Pochette. Great allowances, however, are 
to be made for the winding of the roads, and the difficulties 
of the intervening ghauts; while the ruins of El ore, on the 
actual site of Deoghir 114 , with the point of the compass south¬ 
east from BarugAza, give a'probability to the whole which is 
irresistible. t 

It were to be wished that other Gentlemen, employed in the 
East, would apply their local knowledge to the removal of these 
obscurities, as effectually as this meritorious officer has done in 
the present instance. Observations on the spot, confirmed by 
evidences peculiar to the country, form the true ground of 
proof, on which &lone those who collect and compare in the 
closet ought to depend. This evidence is appealed to by Lieut. 
Wilford ; for the name of T4gara, written with the orthography 
of the Periphis, occurs in a grant” 5 of land found, engraven 


I perfectly agree. But his translation of xm- 
lysrat ^sy/rw h refined, rather than 

correct: gbods brought clown to Baroach, or 
tarried up to Tagara, is a phrase as familiar ia 
Greek as in English; and pvyLrca /**, with¬ 
out being a translation of Bala Ghauts, fully 
identifies the difficulties of the roads through 
the mountains ; avoMcu never signifies ascent , as 
far as I can discover, but only; and if 
it did, to bring carriages down an ascent must 
be a solecism. 

P- 369. Load. ed. 


lli Lieut. Wilford reckons 217 miles from 
Baroach to Pultanah on the Godavery. 

,t4 IPAnville has placed Tagara at Satara, in 
the Mahratta country. Antiq. de PIndc, p. 10S. 

ws The date of this grant answers to the 
year 1018 of our era : it was communicated 
to the Asiatiek Society by General Carnack, 
and has every evidence of authenticity. If the 
reader should refer to it, he will find, that in 
the conveyance of land the lawyers of all 
countries are equally liberal of words. See 
Asiat. Researches, vol. i. p. 357 * kond. ed. 



upon copper, in the Isle of Sal set, near Bombay; and the rajah 
of the inland capital, by this monument, seems to have been 
connected with the coast, as effectually as T&gara was con¬ 
nected with Baroach eighteen centuries ago. 

If we should now describe the arc of a circle, from Minnagar 
on the Indus, through Ougein, to Dowlatabad on the Godavery, 
of which Baroach should be the centre, we might comprehend 
the extent of the intelligence acquired by the merchant of the 
Periplhs. But allowing that this was the knowledge of the age,, 
and not of the individual only, where is this knowledge pre¬ 
served, except in this brief narrative ? which, with all the cor¬ 
ruptions of its text, is still an inestimable treasure to all those 
who wish to compare the first dawning of our knowledge in the 
East with the meridian light which we now enjoy, by the in¬ 
tercourse and conquests of the Europeans. An are of this 
sort comprehends near three degrees of a great circle; and if 
upon such a space, and at such a distance from the coast, we 
find nothing but what is confirmed by the actual appearance of 
the country at the present moment, great allowance is to be 
made for those parts of the work which are less perspicuous; 
for the author did certainly not visit every place which he men¬ 
tions; and there are manifestly omissions in the text, as well as 
errors and corruptions. 
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VIII. ARIAJCE OR CONCAN, THE PIRATE COAST, AKABA 
ROOS, OOPARA OR SUPARA, KALIENA OR BOMBAY, 
SEMULLA, MANDAGORRA, PA LA IP ATM AI» MELIZEI- 
GARA, TOPAIIAN, TUB ANNOS-BOAS, SESER UEIENAI, 
AIGIDII, KAINEITAI, LBUKE. 

That the author was at Barug&za, cannot well be doubted 
by any one that adverts to the variety and minuteness of his 
descriptions at that place. Whether he went farther down the 
coast to the south, or took his account from other voyagers, 
may not be so certain. D'Anville 116 supposes-that he accom¬ 
panies us to Cottonara, and then takes one bound to Comorin 
and Ceylon ; but I wish to make no assertion either way. My 
own doubts arise from the impossibility of discovering” 7 those 
characteristic features, which are so easily traced in the nar¬ 
ratives of writers who have actually visited the country they 
describe. The coast we are now to follow, has few bold or 
prominent distinctions ; many rivers, but none large or majestic 
many ports, but fitted mostly for the reception of the vessels 
of the country alone; and only two capes worthy of notice, 
upon an extent of eight hundred and fifty miles. 

Another method of inquiry is naturally suggested, by simi¬ 
larity of names; and of this I shall be as ready to avail myself 
as those who have preceded me in the attempt. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, is more fallacious, if the situation be not as correspondent 
as the name ; and names seem to have fluctuated more in India 


f 6 Antiq, de PInde, p. 112. 


1,7 The district of*Nelkunda is an exception to thitf, 
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tbam in any other country that we know : a specimen we have 
just seen in Tagara, Elore, and Dowlatabad; all three appro- 
priate to different ages, and all now concluded under Auran¬ 
gabad The names also of A1 Edrissi, in the middle century, 
differ as much from the ancient names of Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Periplfis, as they do from those of the cities and districts 
which are at present in existence. Mr. Orrne, in the introduc¬ 
tion to his illustrious history, has imputed this to the vanity of 
princes ; and Tippoo Sultan confirmed this remark, by chauging 
the name of almost every place in his dominions. 

The great scope for conjecture, and the very few places 
which can be ascertained of all those which are enumerated 
upon the coast which we are now to investigate, is compensated, 
iu some degree, by the appropriate description of the provinces 
or districts we are to visit. I agree perfectly with Major Ren- 
nell, in considering this as an object of much grqater import¬ 
ance, than the placing of a town or a harbour on a map. And 
the fact is, that the different nature and properties of the dis¬ 
tricts are indelible ; while the site of cities or fortresses has been 
changed, according to the prevailing interests of the day, or the 
caprice of conquerors. 

The whole western face of tfie peninsula, from Cambay to 
Cape Comorin, is nearly equal to fifteen degrees of latitude. 
This extensive tract appears upon the map divided into six pro¬ 
vinces, or districts, under the names of Cambay or Guzerat, 

Aurangabad takes its name from Au- his generals, and directing them all from this 
rungzebe, and seated here, or at Amtdnagur, point. This bigot, hypocrite, and tyrant, is 
in a centrical situation. He carried on his in- the primary cause of all the miseries that Hin- 
roads into Golconda, Visiapour, and the states dostan has experienced for almost two ccn- 
of Sevajee ; trusting his armies to his sons and tsirics. 

vol. ir. 3 ii 


Up 
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the Concan, the Dekhan, Canara, Malabar, and Travancoro u \ 
Correspondent to these, we have in the Periplfis the province of 
Barugaza, the L&rikh 120 of Ptolemy, equivalent to Guzerat; 
Aria kb 121 to Concan, or the Pirate Coast, between Bombay and 
Goa; Limhrikh to Canara, between Goa and Malabar; the 
Kingdom of Pandion, answering to the upper part of Malabar, 
including Calicut and Cochin; Paralia to Travancore, as far as 
Cape Comorin ; and the Pearl Fishery, extending from Comorin 
to the Islands of Rami-ceram and Manar. The limits of these 
will appear distinctly in the prosecution of our inquiry; and if 
we fix the boundary of Lariko at the Tapti, and include the 
modern Bekhan of the coast within the confines of Ariakb, our 
ancient geography will prove consistent with the modern divi¬ 
sion of the provinces. For, notwithstanding the fluctuations of 
power, or the change of masters, these are marked by charac¬ 
teristics that seem indelible. The only difference is, that the 
Periplfts has no specific district equivalent to the Dekhan, but 
uses that term, in its general acceptation, as it is employed at 
the present day, embracing the provinces of the peninsula in 
contradistinction to Hindostan. 

The Periplffs seems to apply the name of Rarug&za to the 
province as well as to the port; and this possibly, because at 

*•» Travancore, though a kingdom of itself, province is very mercantile, and the people 
is generally included in. Malabar, as well as Hindoos. 

Calicut and Cochin. Ko™>v«f»#> 5 , are all ad- 

"• Ptolemy is as correct in this, as in most jectives with yh implied; but Aria, Limyra, 
other names of places. Abilfeda calls it Al- or Cottonara, do not occur in the form of 
Lar. Sec Abilfeda apud Melch. Thevenot, substantives throughout the work. I conclude 
tom. ii. p. 21 . Tanna est ultima urbium pro- that Papike, the correspondent name to Diu 
vinci* Al-Lar. So that he makes Tana the Head, is an adjective likewise, 
limit between Guzerat and Concan. The 
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that time it was subject to Minnagar; but Ptolem) r calls it 
Larikfc, and makes it part of the kingdom of Oz&nfe, with the 
other towns or places on the River Nam ad us or Nerbudda; 
and as long as there was a regular Hindoo power at Ougein, 
that city seems to be the natural metropolis of the ^country. 
With equal propriety, the Tagara of Ptolemy and the Peri phis, 
is connected with the Pirate Coast, both comprehended in the 
province of Ariakc, and both subject to Baleokoorus, whose 
capital was at Hippokoora, supposed by D'Anviile u * to be the 
Ballrara riJ of Al Edrissi m . His title was King of Kings, and 
he was connected with another prince or rajah at Baithana, 
called Siropolemius IIS , whom Lieut. Wilford 116 makes the Sali- 
baham of the Hindoos, and his metropolis, PattAn. I am not 
sufficiently informed, to confirm or invalidate these opinions; 
but I find that the Balahara 117 of A1 Edrissi resided at Nalier- 
walleh 1Z \ the ancient capital of Guzerat, prior to.Amedabad; 
and if so, Ptolemy would have placed Hippokoora 119 in Larikc, 
anti not in Ariakc, where it now stands in his geography. But 
1 am persuaded that both Ptolemy and the Peri pi&s agree in 


,3a Antiq. de PInde, p. 93. 

1,3 Paoiino places the Balahara in Concan 
(Kemkem), on the authority of RcnaudoPs 
Arabians* Balhara, he says, is Balia Raja, 
Great King $ but if in Concan, lie is certainly 
not the Balhara of Al Edrissi. He adds, 

4i Se D’Anvillc avesse fatto il viaggio dell’ 

« India, prima di scrivere la sua Aflfctichita del 
« India, non avresse commesi tanti spropositi 
nt\ suoi libri.” P. 98. He treats none of 
us who write at home with greater civility* 
Hippokoora, the capital of Baleo-koorus in 
Ptolemy, is in Concan, or what in his map 
answers to Concan, and not to Guzcrat. 

P. 62. 

m Sri, or Shri, is an inferior title of respect, 

3 u 


like our Sir or Mr. See inscription at Tanna* 
As. Researches, vol. i. p. 367. Lond. ed, 

136 Dissertation on Tagara, p* 373. 

137 See Bayer, Hist. Reg. Bact. p. 29. who 
cites several Oriental authorities, but deter¬ 
mines nothing. 

m Nahroara, Nahrwara, Nahrwallah* 

139 Hippokoora, compared with the relative 
situation of places round it, might lead us to 
something not very distant from Poonah, the 
present seat of the Mahratta government, were 
it not on a river that comes into the Western 
Sea. Poona is above the Ghauts, about /bo 
miles S»E. from Bombay ; and there is uo 
river, on this part of the coast, that comes 
from the other side of the Ghauts, 
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the general division and relation of Larike and Ariake, and? 
differ only in the appellations they have adopted.. The names 
of places, rivers, mountains, and provinces, in Ptolemy, are 
as astonishing as his errors in position, longitude, and latitude,, 
are manifest. His positions, however, are for the most part 
relatively right, though they are essentially wrong; and the 
errors of his longitude, in which he is principally mistaken, 
must have arisen from his manner of acquiring information— 
by interrogating the merchants and mariners at Alexandria, 
whose reports were from memory, and not from journals. But 
it is evident, that many of these must have penetrated far in¬ 
land, otherwise he could not have left us the great outline of 
truths which is still manifest in his works, and which makes us 
forgive all his particular errors, in consideration of the general 
and important information that we obtain. 

VIII Ei I am now to enter upon the description of this coast,, 
incidentally traced by Hardouin, Robertson, Rennell, Paolino, 
and many others; but where no one has regularly gone before 
me, through the whole extent, except d'Any ill e. His conclu¬ 
sions I shall be compelled to question, but it will not be done 
without diffidence on my part, and without due respect to his. 
learning and abilities; for cEAnville is the first writer, properly 
speaking, who has taught us to investigate the geography of 
the ancients, by tracing the characters of different coasts and 
countries.as they exist at present: to Jfim we look up, as to a 
master in this branch of the science; and even where his errors 
are demonstrable, we cannot but respect the extent of his 
learning, experience, and penetration. 

At the commencement of our inquiry, the first information 
we receive from the Peripl&s is, that the extent of the coast 



from Barug&sa to Limfirikfe is seven thousand stadia, or seven 
hundred miles; but as this would carry us, at one step, to 
Mount dllli’ 30 ; it is rejected by .Rennell, cFAnville, and I be¬ 
lieve all the writers who have examined the subject. The com¬ 
mencement of Limhrike, our author has placed at Naoora, 
Tundis, and Mooziris. And as it will hereafter appear that 
these places must be near the northern limit of Canara, and 
that therefore we have every reason to conclude Limbrikib has 
nearly the same limit as that province,, we cannot take off less 
than two hundred ton the seven hundred miles, to preserve 
the proportion of the coast. This is one reason, among others, 
which may induce a doubt, whether or not the writer of the 
EeripKts performed this part of the voyage himself. 

The first places mentioned,, upon leaving Earugdza, are 

A JcaMroos ,3 ‘, 06pam , and Kalttena:. 


130 In consideration of this circumstance, 
and my general dependance on the measures 
of the Pcriplus, I was originally deposed to 
consider Ariake as comprehending the whole 
coast, from the Tapti to Mount 1 dMlli j and 
if the Province of Limurike were to commence 
at that cape, the islands off the coast of Li* 
murike, that produce the tortoise-shell, accord¬ 
ing to the Feriplus, and which may be well 
assumed for the Lack Dives, correspond better 
with a Limiirike south of d’HIi, than north. 
But the strong ground that Rennell has taken 
for assigning Nelkunda to Neli-ceram y the 
circumstances at that, place according so essen¬ 
tially with the ancient account 5 the division 
between Limurike and the Kingdom of Pan- 
dion, that is, Canara and Malabar; added to 
the correspondence of the islands on the coast, 
made me prefer the arrangement which I have 


adopted* The detail of this will be explained 
at large as we proceed; 

131 It is not affectation, or a 16 ve of singu¬ 
larity, that induces me to assume the Greek 
kappa, rather than the c of the Latins, or the 
English diphthong 00, for the Greek ov ; but 
a hope that the true sound? and true ortho¬ 
graphy, may direct the eye or the ear of mo¬ 
dern travellers, or voyagers, to the discovery 
of ancient names. The distortion of European 
names by Oriental writers is astonishing to us 
and our mode of expressing Oriental sounds,. 
received by the ear, must be equally offensive 
to their perceptions. Ebn Haukal writes Sa- 
kaliah, Akrites, and Kibres, p. 53. which 
would certainly require some attention of the 
mind before a common reader would discover 
that they are Sicilia, Creta, and Cyprus. 
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la regard to Kalikna, all suffrages 5iS arc united to fix it in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay; for Bombay is upon an island, 
close to which, on the main, was an ancient city Called Galiian. 
r riie ruins of Galiian still remain, and are noticed by Fryer 133 
in 11375, as the most glorious ruins in the Dekhau the Ma¬ 
homed aus ever had to deplore. His account proves it to have 
been a city of the Hindoo®, and its situation commanding 
Basseen, Salset, and Bombay, gives it a pre-eminence as a 
mart of commerce in all ages. 

But if we have so much concurrent testimony for fixing 
Kalliena near Bombay, we have almost two hundred miles of 
coast on which we are to look for the other two places named; 
and if Obpara be the Soopara of Ptolemy, as is generally 
allowed, it must be a place 134 of some note 135 ; for Subara is 
joined with the mention of Cambay, in the middle ages, by 
Al Edrissi. It is supposed, by d’Anville, to answer to the 
Sefareh el Hende 136 of the Oriental geographers, in contradis¬ 
tinction to Sefareh cl Zingc on the coast of Africa, which is the 
Sofala of the Portuguese; and these two Sofa las, one in India, 
and the other in Zanguebar, are supposed to be in constant 
habits of mutual commerce and correspondence, by means of 
the alternate monsoons. 


Orme, Rennell, Robertson, d’Anville, Cosrnas, Paolino xoo> That is, from 

See. Cosma® -has Caranja in the harbour of Mosul of Marco Polo. Lib. i. c. 6. 

Bombay. m Supurah signifies a splendid city. A. 

■ 3a Orme, Hist. Fragments, note 50* Hamilton. 

134 It was the see of a bishop, as early as ** 6 Abilfeda apud Thevenot, tom. ii. p. 22. 
the sixth century. Ka* lv KaWidm Jt tS mentions these two places, and their con* 
x<x\&jA.evri xod E?r/crxo7roj Irw ecvro Ilsgcrfjoj flection* 
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An intercourse of this kind between Guzerat, and the coast 
of Africa, I have mentioned in the former part 137 of this work, 
which the Peripids describes as previous to the voyages of the 
Greeks in the Indian Ocean, and totally unconnected with 
them ; conducted by native merchants on both sides, or by 
Arabs, who were carriers for both. On this latter point there 
can hardly be a doubt, when we find that the vessels employed 
| this trade sometimes discharged part of their lading in Zan- 
guebar, and proceeded afterwards to Arabia; and when we 
learn from the same work, that most of the . settlers on that 
coast were Arabs, and several of the places subject to the dif¬ 
ferent sheiks of Arabia, as they are at this day. These are the 
large vessels from India, which x\gatharchides describes as 
eariy as the time of Philadelphia, found by the Greeks m the 
ports of Arabia; and from which they obtained all the com¬ 
modities of the East before they went to India themselves* 
This commerce we may carry back to the ages long antecedent 
to history, and conclude, that as the monsoon must be known 
to the inhabitants of both coasts from the time they were in¬ 
habited, sq must the communication have been opened from 
the earliest period in which mariners ventured to commit them¬ 
selves to the ocean. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that the Sefarch both o( 
Africa and India has been converted into the Ophir of Solomon, 
as it has suited the hypothesis of diflerent authors, to carry his 
fleets to t he east or to the south ; and fortunately, both opinions 
may be maintained or combated, without danger of controvert- 
■ ing the Authority of scripture. 

W Pages 281, 282; 
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After all these various particulars, which are left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the reader, there does appear something of importance 
in the circumstance of Sooppara continuing a place of note, 
from the age of Ptolemy and the Peri pi us to the time of Cosmas 
and A1 Edrissi 138 ; and it seems not impossible to determine its 
situation, by observing that Ptolemy places it on the north of 
the first great river south of his Nainadus, or Nerbudda: this 
river answers to theTapti, and the place north of the Tapiti must 
be Swalley, or some place near it; in the front of which lies the 
road of Surat. IIow d’Anviile could carry this down to SilYer- 
dam seventy miles south of Bombay, when he unites in sup¬ 
posing Kalliena and Bombay to be the same, is inconceivable ; 
but as he places his Sefareh el Hinde there also, the resemblance 
of a name has made him disregard the arrangement of his 
author: but if the author has any meaning, Soopara 140 must lie 
between Baroache and Bombay, and most probably in the vi¬ 
cinity of Surat. Surat itself is said to be a modern 141 city ; but 
a mart in its neighbourhood must always have commanded a 
great access to the interior, as the Tapti extends upwards, 
from the sea, full four hundred miles, and communicates by 
its branches with a variety of districts which are riclr and 
flourishing. It is this circumstance which has made Surat 
superior in commerce to Baroache, for these three last cen- 


13,1 By the repeated mention of Sahara with 
Cambay in A 1 Edrissi, I had hoped to connect 
it with the Suppara of Ptolemy; but I think 
be means to place it north of Baroache, which 
he calls Beruh ; if so, it will not answer our 
purpose. But I cannot always follow his 
wanderings. 

139 Antiq. de l’Inde, p. 104. 

>4 ° Soopara is still noticed in the As. An. 


Reg. p. 99. 1803, which cannot be far from 
Bassein ; a situation which might be reconciled, 
to A 1 Edrissi’s account, but not to Ptolemy’s. 
It is something to find the name still on the 
coast; and if it signifies a splendid city , as Mr. 
Hamilton informs us, it might in different 
ages be applied to different places. 

Which is proved by Capt. Hamilton, in 
his Account of the East Indies, vol.if p. 144. 
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turies, as being easier of approach ; and whatever city supplied 
its place on the Tapti mast have partaken of these advantages, 
and such apparently was, the Soopara, or Oopara, of the an¬ 
cients. It is very remarkable, that Rennell has an Oolpar ^ 
a little to the north-east of Swalley, in his corrected Map of 
India; but as he does not mention it in his Memoir, I cannot 
discover whether it is ancient or modern—a city or a village. 
I build little upon similarity of names; but as many gentle¬ 
men, now in England, have been resident at Surat, if any 
tiling should have occurred to their observation, they will 
be gratified by , the introduction of this name to their recol¬ 
lection. ‘ 

For Akabaroos I can find no representative: it may be fixed 
any where between Baroache and Surat; but as there is a small 
stream called Kim, by Orme, in the intermediate space, it is 
here that it should be looked for, were there any thing to direct 
our inquiries. But this place was apparently seldom frequented, 
and therefore it is not to be expected that much information 
should be left us by a merchant of Alexandria. 

To return to Kalliena, the last name of the three mentioned. 
I join most, readily in opinion with those who have preceded 
me in the inquiry; and consider the tablet discovered at 
Tana* 43 in Sal set, as a most valuable monument w for connect¬ 
ing the government at Tfigara with the district on the coast. 


Oolpar is noticed as one of the places trade; but Chaul was the principal mart on 
surrendered to the English with Surat, by the the coast at that time. Hackluyt, ii. p. 218. 
Mahrattas, in 1802/ As. An. Reg. 1803, These tablets, containing a grant of 

p. 12. State Papers. land, have been mentioned before ; and if tlic 

'•>3 Tana, and not Bombay, is noticed by manner of writing Tagara be literal, the cyl« 
Cesar Frederick, 1563, as a place of great dence is complete. 
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This circumstance has been mentioned before, and if T4gara 
be the genuine writing on the tablet, it establishes, past con¬ 
tradiction, its identity with Deoghir, and the connection of 
that capital with the coast. Tana is likewise noticed by Friar 
Odorick, the first missionary upon record in India ; for the date 
of his visit is 1331. The work is not his own writing, but taken 
from his report, and among much that inclines to the mar¬ 
vellous, contains some extraordinary truths. He came from 
Ormus to Tana, which he describes as a place of considerable 
commerce in that age. He gives a rational account of the 
pepper trade on the coast of Minibar [Malabar], and of the 
Christians of St. Thomas at Meliapoor, on that of Mobar, 
[the Mahabar of Marco Polo, or Coromandel]. But I have 
introduced him to the notice of the reader, on account of his 
sailing on board a vessel which carried seven hundred people. 
I his is a confirmation of the account we have of those large 
ships, from the time of Agath&rchides down to the sixteenth 

century ; the ships of Guzerat which traversed the Indian Ocean 
in all ages l4s . 

It is foreign to this work to enter into the present state of 
Bombay, under the power of the English; but as the first 
factory of our countrymen was established at Surat, it is inter¬ 
esting to observe how the acquisition of Bombay has enabled 
them to extend their influence over Surat, Baroache, and Cam- 

45 I dare not follow this Friar farther, for ten before the publication of that traveller took 
he goes to Ceylon, Pegu, Malacca* China, place. He mentions Minorite Friars as mis. 
Cambalu, and Quinsay, and mentions cloves, eionaries in India and China ; but all the latter 
nutmegs, sago, bamboos, rattans, &c. &c. part of his work has far less appearance of truth 
Some things appear borrowed from Marco than Itubruquis or Carpin; and his return is 
1 olo, and yet his work, if genuine, was writ- not specified at all. 
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; to occupy the commerce of Guzerat, and to possess the 
power of dominion in those marts, where the Homans enjoyed 
only the privileges of merchants. 

In the age of the Peripl&s, Kalliena was little frequented : in 
the reign of a former sovereign, styled S&ragan, it had been an 
established port of commerce; but Sand&neshis successor, 
admitted none of the vessels that came from Egypt; and if any 
entered the harbour by accident, or stress of weather, he im¬ 
mediately put a guard on board, and compelled them to go to 
Barug&za. This circumstance, Lieut. Wilford observes, savours 
strongly of an improper conduct in the traders, or might arise 
from the jealousy of a native power. The Romans shewed their 
influence, by erecting a temple to Augustus at Muziris; and 
if we suppose an attempt of this kind made at Kalliena, it 
bears a resemblance to the encroachment of Europeans on the 
natives, as well as the intrusions of the Arabs and Mahomedans. 
If we could have connected these governors, or rajahs, of the 
coast, with Mambarus, the sovereign of Ariake, or fixed the 
residence of M&mbarus at T&gara, Plithana, or Hippocoora, 
our picture would be complete; but on these points the Periplhs 
is silent. 

The ports or marts in succession 147 below Kalliena are 

Scintilla, Manddgora, Palaipatmai , MelizSigara, Toparon of the 
Buzantians , Tnnmnos-boas , the Islands Sesefo'tienaL the 

v * 

Island of the Aigidii , the Island of the Kdineitai (in these 

'* 6 A 1 Edrissi preserves the name of Sandan reign is wholly dubious, though the names of 
as a mart five stations, or 150 miles, below places do confer a title, as Taxiles, the rajah 
Sahara. The situation is consistent, but ofTaxila. 
whether it has any relation to a rajah or sove- Msr* Sie KMm, 
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places are the Pirates); and, after these, Leuld, or the 

White Island. 

How this enumeration can have misled those who have pre¬ 
ceded me in the inquiry, 1 cannot say ; but to my apprehension 
wd have the Pirate Coast, between Bombay and Goa, as mani¬ 
festly delineated as we could require, and to that district our 
attention must be confined. On the primary point, indeed, of 
a coast infested by pirates, there is little difference of opinion ; 
Ptolemy and Pliny are both in harmony with the Periplfis, and 
modern writers are generally agreed; for pirates there have 
been in all ages, as they are here described, till the Severn- 
droog of Angria was taken by the English in 1765. But when 
we have obtained the coast, why any one should travel out of 
it to find modern names correspondent to those of our author, 
is not easily reconciled to the canons of geography. All these 
names are given as what our seamen would call country ports, 
frequented 148 only by the natives; and whether we can find 
representatives for them or not, is of no great importance, if we 
can mark the limits of the provinces; to effect which, the mo¬ 
dern divisions of the country may be of great assistance. 
Oriihe 149 has observed, that the Mahratta language is spoken 
from Bardez, or Goa, to the Tapti; and these very limits I 
would assign to the Ariakc of the Periplfts. it is well known, 
that the division of provinces often survives the revolutions of 
empire; the habits of the natives, and the boundaries of na- 

,<8 M troc 31 KaUmav uWcc lf**i{i* To?nxai. meaning, illustrated by tig voiras, which 
Rendered by Hudson, Post Callienam alia immediately follows-* and also by tottW; sr/Uw* 
aunt emporia vemacula, quibus regionis incolx P* 34. 
tantum utuntur 5 and I conclude it is the true Histor, Fragm. p. 37. 
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ture, are not always subject to the vicissitudes of conquest; 
and as the Tapti was the probable limit between the govern¬ 
ment of Minnagar and that of Mambarus, on the north ; so on 
the south, there is a natural boundary between Goa and 
Canara; where we are also to look for the termination of 
Afiak&i and the commencement of the Limfirikc of the Peri- 
plus. 

For the situation of the few correspondent places, which 1 
shall propose for the consideration of the reader, if the proofs 
should not amount to conviction, I shall at least do no violence 
to my author, or his text: I leave every thing free for discus¬ 
sion, as 1 find it; and even' if my deductions should be er¬ 
roneous, they will affect my own arrangement only, and mis¬ 
lead no one who is disposed to prosecute farther inquiries on 
the subject. ‘‘ 

D’Anville has transferred the four first names of the catalogue 
* from Aiiakh to Barugfiza, or Guzerat, knowingly and de¬ 
signedly 150 rejecting the order of the journal, and placing So¬ 
malia at Smnnaut Pagoda, Mandagora at Mangberour, Palai- 
patmai at Patan, and Byzantian at Bisantagan; now, reckon¬ 
ing only from Bombay, this is a displacement of an hundred 
and fifty miles; while Fra Paolino, who corrects d’Anville, and 
contemns all writers who have not been in India, carries Man¬ 
dagora to Mangalor in Canara, and Palaipatmai to Baleapatna 
near Tellicheri, and Kalliena to Calanapuri ,sl near Mangaloor. 
There is only seven hundred miles difference in the disposal of 

,$0 II he Taut point avoir egard a ce qu’on Paolino allow Aigidii to be the Angedives ? 
lit ensuite comme par forme de transition /xcra p. ioi.; and if he docs, did he ever ask him- 
Antiq. de I’Inde, p. 101. self the question, whether those ports are placed 

151 P. ioo. Upon the whole of this there to the north, or the south, oi Aigidii, in the 
is only one question to propose: Does not Periplus ? 
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these names respectively; and a work which can admit of this 
latitude of interpretation, is either not worthy of a comment, or 
the different commentators must have preferred their own Con¬ 
jectures to all the evidence of their author. 

To a common inquirer, the language of the PeriplAs is 
perfectly consistent ; and il a resemblance of names has misled 
men of superior information, it ought to set others more espe¬ 
cially on their guard to follow the arrangement of the work 
which they have undertaken to explain, and not to erect systems 

ot their own, which can be supported only by a perversion of 
the text. 

Ihe Pirate Coast was not formerly, and is not now, so 
totally inhospitable as to exclude all intercourse: the Portu¬ 
guese had settlements at Daman and Bassecn, north of Bom¬ 
bay, as well as at Chou! and Babul, to the south; and it is a 
conjecture highly probable, that the Zizerus of Pliny, and the 
Meli-Zeigara JSi of the Peri pi us, were at 153 Sidclee-Zyghur 
about an hundred and forty miles south of Bombay. Pliny 


, ,154 
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J Zangbisa^a. Gemellij, 210. 

15J Major Rcnnell has a Stdashygur below 
Goa ; it is written Sudash-gur in the Oriental 
Navigator, p. 220. It is the fort of Carwar, 
and totally distinct from Siddec-Zyghur near 
Rajapore, described in the Oriental Navigator, 
p. 215. ibis forr. of Renndl’s is situated on 
a high point of land, and being remarkably 
white) becomes very conspicuous at sea. Tf 
the point of land had been said to be white 
instead of the fort, I should have'concluded 
that I had found the Leuke, or White Island, 
of the Periplus. 

y Zygaur probably takes the addition of 
Siddee from the Siddees, a mixed breed of 
Abyssiniuns, Natives, and Caffres, established 


in Visiapoor, and masters of a fleet upon the 
coast, employed by Aurungzebe against Se- 
vagee. Orme says, they were a bold, fero- 
cious race, and excelled all the navigators of 
India. Hist. Fragments, p. 81. But Cape 
Siddee is likewise written Cape Zeyd, and 
Cape Z. Zvghur, however, may be a place 
of modern date; I can find no other proof 
of its antiquity than what is here given, and 
therefore propose the whole with great hesi¬ 
tation.—It is written Jaigur in Moore’s Nar- 
rative, pp. 2. 9. and Jaighur, by the same 
author. Gur, or ghur, is a fort j what is Zy J 
or Jai ? or Zeid ? 

155 Lib. vi. c. 23. 
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informs us, that the fleet which left Egypt early s in July 
reached Ok61is in thirty days; and then employed forty more, 
in crossing the ocean with the monsoon to the shores ot India. 
The point where they left the coast of Arabia, was Suagros, or 
Fartaque; and the port they directed their course to, was 
Ziz^rus. This had been the usual track, but was not a safe 
one, because of the pirates which infested the coast, and which 
made it necessary for the ships not to sail without a body of 
archers on board ; for this reason they had been latterly obliged 
to change their port and repair to Muziris, though it was a 
more inconvenient place to receive their lading, and still not safe 
from the attempts of the pirates in the neighbourhood. In the 
first instance, the pirates were on the coast; in the second, in 
the neighbourhood. This exactly agrees with the Periplfis, 
which places Meli-Zeigara in Ariakfe or Concan, and Muziris 
in Limfn ik^ or Canara; and when we come to Muziris, we shall 
find a farther correspondence that appears conclusive. 

I wish to build no more on this conjecture than it will bear; 
but as I have found the utter impossibility of assigning posi¬ 
tions to the places named in the Periplils, an'd pretend to 
nothing more than prescribing limits to the province, even a 
conjecture of probability is worth something on a barren sub¬ 
ject; and to another, which must follow it, 1 attach no greater 
importance. 

Ptolemy has the Semulla, Balepatna, Byzantium, Mandd- 
gora, and Melizig6ris w , of the Periplfis, all upon the Pirate 

,s« Ante ortum canis. Pliny_Salmasius Meli-zeigara of the Pen plus on the continent, 

„ vt t he Romans reckoned the 19th of July and the Zizeris or Ziztrus of Pliny is a river 
J t \c rising of the Dog Star. u88. and a port. The islands of Ptolemy are .0 

, S7 Melizigeris, in Ptolemy, is an island, the such disorder on the coast of GadrAsia, m the 
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Coast; and on that coast, therefore, they undoubtedly existed, 
and not in Guzerat, where D’Anville has placed them, oy in 
Malabar, whither they are carried by Paolino. That good 
Carmelite informs us, that Balepatna 158 signifies a great city; 
it is no great force, therefore, put upon this interpretation, to 
make it the great city, the capital, or the residence of a sove¬ 
reign. And on this coast we have two Rajapoors, meaning, 
literally, the City of the Rajah. The most northerly of these, 
called Dun da Rajapoor, does not disagree with the Balepatna 
of Ptolemy. The distortion of his maps, however, does not 
allow us to speak with precision on the subject; but if his Se~ 
mulla 159 be St. John’s Point (which it is more like than any 
thing else), his Balepatna lies somewhat short of two degrees 
lower down than his Semulla, and Dunda Rajapoor lies nearly 
at the same distance from St. John’s. If I gain nothing by 
advancing these conjectures, I at least do no prejudice to my 
author ; for Ids Palai-patmai is subsequent to Kalliena, and his 
arrangement is not disordered by the present supposition. 

But where there is so little certainty attainable, it will be 
some pleasure to rest at last upon a point that presents us 
a resemblance of truth. This, I am persuaded, I have found in 
the islands that terminate Ariake—the Con cam of the moderns, 
the Keuikem of the Arabian geographers, and the Pirate Coast 
of all. I assume, then, the Sesekreienai of the Periplds for the 


Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, that there is ment, p. 497, 

nothing extraordinary in their misplacement on 159 That Semulla was a point of conse- 
the coast of India. His JEgidium is carried quence, is evident from Ptolemy, lib. i f c. 17, 
down to Ceylon. where he adds, that the native name is Ti- 

,st4 So Belia-puttun, great putlnn , town or moola. But Semulla, in the Periplug, is south 
city, Moor's Narrative of Little’s Detach- of Bombay. 
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Burnt Islands, or Vingorla lSa Rocks of the Charts ; and the two 
islands of the Aigidii and Kainttai, for Goa and Murmagon. 
Kainftai is said to lie close to the Chersonese *’; and one only 
Chersonese I find on the whole coast, which is Saleet, sur¬ 
rounded almost by the Sound of Goa, and the River Nerengal, 
and so conspicuous, that it may be considered as a certain 
proof of a position not to be resisted : for a peninsula it is 
called by Gemelli, sixty miles in circumference, containing fifty 
villages and fifty thousand souls. It is true that the Angedives 
are not forty miles from Goa; and the resemblance of Aigidii 
to Angedives, has induced a general belief that they are the, 
same; but the mention of two islands distinctly, and the vi¬ 
cinity of the Chersonese '* 1 , preponderate against all similarity 
of names ; and the boundary of the two provinces, which im¬ 
mediately ensues, added to the previous circumstances, gives 
great Aveight to the evidence. 

The Burnt" 53 Islands, or Vingorla 194 Rocks, are a cluster 


160 Written Wingurla by Baldams, and in 
his time in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
a place of note. 

Ilheos Quemados of the Portuguese. Ge- 
melli Careri. Churchill, iv. 213^ 

161 Konri T« v y Xsyojusvw Xsf'rovmov* 

169 The appearance of a Chersonese is not 

so manifest in Rennell’s Map, as in that of 
Orme ; but the point off which the Angedives 
lie, cannot in any sense be deemed a Cher¬ 
sonese, but a promontory only. Should I be 
mistaken, it ia an error only of forty miles— 
moderate enough in comparison of seven hun¬ 
dred. 

,6J The text is <... E*ra Sucrs- 

ngiiivcu XeyofMyou wo*, xad »i !twv ’A lytSim, x&l v 

KawuTwv Kara, tw 
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row? Iwrb Hri£ter*ft. Kal jufri vivrw A (ukyI vr.iros. 

It seems as manifest here that 
and ft iwv Kamm*, are joined, as that Att;**) is 
distinguished separately by tovtdv. Dan¬ 
ville interprets 'Ayytfiw hircorum s and not with¬ 
out probability 5 for goats were placed on un¬ 
inhabited islands by ancient as well as modem 
navigators ; but I have not found the dimi¬ 
nutive A *yiSlov from L if. Dive, an ulandy is 

written At?»' by Cosmas, and Aryo* or 
Atyti&rii would be literally Goat Wand. 

lrt4 Sesekreienai, a3 I understand from Mr. 
Hamilton, signifies black rabbits. The caprice 
shewn by seamen in the names they assign 
to places, may excuse the introduction o 1 
the term. Whether the islets themselves lie 
crouching like these animals, or whether rab- 
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not 185 very well known, till lately, in lat. 15° 52' 30". r . 
six or seven miles off shore, on a tract inhabited by a piratical 
tribe called Mulwaans, and are reckoned twenty ,6 ° in number, 
seven of which are small islets, while many of the others are 
barely visible at high water; and there is a good channel be* 
tween them and the, main. The bare mention of such a group 
in the plural, with their relative situation in regard to the 
Islands of the Aigidii and the Kainitai, seems to qualify them 
tor the representatives of the Burnt Islands; while the Pirates, 
in their vicinity, add to the resemblance. Their distance 
from Goa is little more than thirty miles, and no other Island 
intervenes. 

There are in reality twelve islands at Goa, formed by dif* 
ferent channels in the sound : 

Goa 1 * 7 . 

Bardez. 

Salcet, or Murmagon. 

Charon, or perhaps Cioun 

Dinar, or Ilarva. 

Capon. 

Combargiva. 

Juvarj. 




« 

11 


bits have been deposited here like goats on 
other uninhabited spots, for the use of navi¬ 
gators, I have no means of ascertaining; but 
as trivial a circumstance as this may, some 
time or other, lead to the discovery of truth. 
The natives of the coast, no doubt, have a 
name for them : the title we give them is de-* 
rived only from their vicinity to Vingorla, on 
the continent. 


Ui Renncira Memoir, p, 31. 

,6# In the Oriental Navigator, p. ary. But 
there are seven principal rocks, or islets, in G. 
Huddart** Chart, by Mr. Dalrymple* There 
are also plans of Vingorla and Sinderdroog, 
the residence of the Mulwans or pirates o£ 
Melundy, among Mr. Dalrymple’s drafts of 
places on the coast of Malabar. 
ie? Gemclli Careri, p* %iu 
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St. Stephen. 
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Isle of Emanuel Lobo. 
Isle of Emanuel Motto. 
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But if, on the account of their number, we should be disposed 
to assume these for the S£sekr6ienm, there are not two islands 
between Goa and the Angedives to correspond with Aigidii 
and Kainitai. The fact is, that out of the whole twelve islands 
only Goa and Murmagon arc conspicuous; the others lie ob¬ 
scured in the sound. 

This -is a sufficient reason for assigning Aigidfi 163 to Goa, and 
Kainitai to-Murmagon 169 ; for Leukfe, or the White Island, is 
separated from them by the text, and I have little hesitation in 
carrying it to Angedive. This disposition would account for 
all the islands upon this, part of the coast, and place them in a 
relative situation perfectly consistent with the Journal. Kainitai 
cannot be questioned,.it its vicinity to the Chersonese be con¬ 
sidered ; but the assumption of Leukh for the Angedive I would 
leave to the determination of any Navigator acquainted with 
the coast, who could ascertain whether it has any appearance 
of whiteness 170 to distinguish it from other Islands. 

168 ./Vigidii, or Aigidise, comes so near Ange- vessels of any .considerable size. Gcmelli, 

dive, that it is assumed by almost every writer p, 216, 

on the subject; and if it had preceded the 1; ° I have myself found no white island 
Chersonese, instead of following it, would have ' nearer than the Sacrifice Rock near Calicut, 
been conclusive. But the point off which the which is 270 miles from C. llamas. That 
Angc-dive lies, would, I think, be called a rock is white with the mewt of birds, but it 
Chersonese by no ancient author. „ too distant to enter into any arrangement 

.Murmagon is so conspicuous that it pc- with the part of the coast where we now are. 
comes a port during the monsoon, when the Capt. H. Cornwall's Remarks, p. 26. mention 
bar of Goa is cloaked, so as not to admit this whiteness, as I am informed. 
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The Angedives signify five islands j and Ptolemy has a Ifep- 
tan^sia, or group of seven islands, intended to represent this 
cluster, but so misplaced, as not to admit of any conclusion 
from it. One of these only is inhabited and fortified I7t by the 
Portuguese, who have a garrison here composed of malefactors 
exiled from Goa; the others, whether more or less than the 
numbers which give it different names, are only islets or rocks. 
Ihe passage between the principal island and the main is clear; 
and this affords it a prominence, which may have entitled it to 
the notice of the Periplds. 

In the Sound of Goa, the principal island, with its de¬ 
pendencies, had afforded a place of refuge for such Mabomedans 
as had been driven from the Hindoo ports or cities on the con¬ 
tinent, before the arrival of the Portuguese. Here the Ma- 
homedans of the peninsula collected, who intended to embark 
for Judda, and perform their pilgrimage to Mecca. This alone 
was sufficient to make it a poit of importance; and the more 
so, as we may conclude that the Hindoos had no influence and 
no share in the government; for the Mahomedans had esta¬ 
blished themselves here, as the fugitives on the coast of the 
Hadriatick had done on the islands which now compose the 
city of Venice; and they seem, like them, to have formed a 
community, which jvas distinguished by the name of Tricurii, 
or the Thirty Villages. The Portuguese, from their first ar¬ 
rival, had conceived a design of occupying this position : they 
first built a fort’ 7 * on Angedive, and in 1510 Goa itself was 

w Oriental Navigator, p. »«. It is a wile *** Almeyda, according to D'AnvillcfAntiq 

long, but not «o much broad, de 1’Inde, i jo.), laid the foundation of a fort. 
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taken by Albuquerque; it was recovered again by the Ma- 
bomedans the same year, and finally retaken by Albuquerque 
in 1511. Under his auspices, it became the head and centre 
of all the Portuguese settlements in India; and is still in their 
possession, after a period of three hundred years. 

D'Anville is disposed to place Goa at Nelkunda; that is, at 
the southern, instead of the northern boundary of Uiniurike ; 
but he is not satisfied with his own supposition, and abandons 
it. He fixes, likewise, Aigidii at the Angedives; to which 
Paolino assents, without reflecting that there must be two 
islands together, connected with a group preceding and a single 
island following. These circumstances cannot accord with the 
system they have adopted ; but are perfectly consistent with the 
Periplfis, and the disposition I have assumed. I have no pre- - 
dilection to this arrangement, because it is my own; but I have 
tried the Journal by the best charts I have of the coast, and 
can find no points, either to the north or to the south, which 
•will correspond ; and therefore conclude, that by this every 
thing is done for obtaining the truth that the' text will 
admit. 

But the division of the provinces remains still to be con¬ 
sidered ; and the termination of Concan is fixed by our charts 
at Cape Ramas, about two-and-twenty miles south of Goa ; 
near which is Carwar, once an English factory in the territories 
of the Soonda 173 Rajah; and the jurisdiction of this prince is 
said by Capt. Hamilton to extend from Cape Ramas, about 
fifteen leagues along, the coast to Meerzee, or Meerzaw. This 

1513 Tippoo Sultaun removed 70,000 Chris- who were cultivators. Kirkpatrick. Asiat* 
tian inhabitants from Soanda and Bidilinore, An. Reg. 1799, 318. 
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tract, including the Angedive and the cape off which it lies, I 
should wish to comprehend within the limits of the ancient 
Ariakh, and 1 think the modern boundaries favour the conclu¬ 
sion ; for the kingdom of Canara does not commence but at the 
termination " T4 of Soonda ; and though I caryiot ascertain that 
the coast, north of Goa, called the Dekan, or south of it, called 
Soonda, are considered as parts of Concan ; yet it is very clear,' 
that the limit between Soonda and Canara is at Meerzee. At 
Meerzee, therefore, 1 assume the boundary between Ariak.& 
and Iim&rik&, guided by the Leukd of the Peri pi 0.3, as the last 
place mentioned in Ariake, and by Naoora, as the first place 
mentioned in Limffrik&. This assumption, if correct, will re¬ 
concile the positions on the whole coast, from Goa to Cape 
Comorin ; and if erroneous, confines the error within the dis¬ 
tance between Murmagon and the Angedive : an error, at the 
utmost, of forty 175 miles; moderate in comparison of the dis¬ 
agreements between d'Anviile and Paolino; and causing no 
disorder in the arrangement of the provinces, but such as may¬ 
be remedied by the most transient reference to the map. 

The province of Arlakh was under the government of Mixm- 
barus, and Limbrikk, which we now enter upon, was subject to 
Keprobotas, comprehending the modern kingdom of Canara, 
and terminating on the south with the kingdom of Pandion, 
which answers to the Malabar of the present day. The ports 
of this province will be treated of in their regular order; but 
before tve descend to particulars, let us survey these four, divi- 

174 See De la Rochctte’s Map of Hindostan, Hist* Fragments, p. 73. 
which agrees with C. Hamilton, and Hamilton l7S Rcnnell makes it fifty miles, De la Ro- 
remained some time at Carwar. See vol. i. chette thirty-five, arid Orme the same num- 
259. Orme likewise fixes it at Mirzcou. ber. 
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sions of the coast, as they stand in the PeriplGs, corresponding 
with the present distinctions of the provinces; Jet us add the 
possibility of assigning the respective limits in both instances, 
and then ask ourselves, whether this is not a more rational way 
of interpreting our author, than by searching for a resemblance 
of names, which has misled so great a geographer as d’Anville ; 
and in which, if it were reasonable to indulge, many new simi¬ 
larities might be discovered, that have not yet occurred to any 
one that has prosecuted the inquiry. 

The province of Baruguza, answering to Guzerat, under the 
power of Minnagar, commencing at the Indus and terminating 
at the Tapti, is the first; The second is Ariakk, subject to 
M&mbarus; a sovereign whom we might compare to Sevngee, 
or a Mahratta power of the present day; bordering north on 
Guzerat, and south on Canara ; of the same extent as the Pirate 
Coast, and distinguished at this day as fixing the same boundary 
to the Mahratta language, as to the province, ancient and modern. 
Lim4rikfe is the third, with its northern confine either at Cape 
Ramas or Meerzee, and its southern previous to Nelkunda ; cor¬ 
responding with Canara, which commences at the same point 
and has its southern limit' at Deck. And lastly, the kingdom 
of Pandion as- a fourth division, equivalent to Malabar Proper,, 
succeeded by Paralia and C6mari, and terminating with the 
Pearl. Fishery and Ceylon. Let us, I say, contemplate this 
general picture of the whole coast, from the Indus to the 
southern eape of the peninsula; a space comprehending four¬ 
teen hundred miles, through the whole of which the ancient 
divisions are found consistent with those of the present day.;.; 


,J> Orme, Hist. Frag. p. j$. 
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and we cannot, under all these circumstances, fail to acknow¬ 
ledge the information of our author, and the importance of the 
work he has left for our instruction. 

After this comprehensive view, the contention which may 
arise about the appropriation of individual names to particular 
.ports, towns, or stations, is a matter of very inferior considera¬ 
tion : my conjectures or assertions may be disputed as well as 
those of others, who have trod the same ground ; but till the 
great outline which I have traced can be obliterated, the service 
rendered to the science must be acknowledged. 

IV!any of the gentlemen now in India are possessed of minds 
illuminated by education, and stimulated with a desire of en¬ 
larging the bounds of science, or assisting the inquiries of litera¬ 
ture; these, in their respective situations, must have acquired 
a local knowledge, which cannot be obtained by those who 
draw their information from written evidence alone. To such 
men as these I have made a constant appeal, and submit the 
deductions I have traced to their correction ; particular errors 
there may be, but by the general division of the provinces, 1 
leave a guide to all that may be disposed to further these in¬ 
quiries, and a rule for rectifying every thing in which I may 
have been mistaken. Still the investigation should be made, 
not by those, like Fra Paolino, who drew every thing to Mala¬ 
bar, because he had resided thirteen years in the province, but 
by men of enlarged mind and general information, qualified, 
like Capt. Wilford, with classical learning, and a knowledge of 
the native language; enabled to direct their view to ages past 
as well as present; and possessed of comprehensive faculties, 
which can embrace the general state of India, as well as the 
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rticular province in which they happen to have been em- 
From men of this stamp I shall experience every 
igence; and if they should acknowledge that light has 
been thrown upon one of the most obscure objects of in¬ 
quiry left for our discussion by the ancients, I shall rest satisfied 
with the result of my labours. 


IX. LIMURIKE. 

How d’Anville could be persuaded that this province was the 
representative of Concan, is inexplicable; for Pliny, whom he 
chiefly follows, says expressly, that Muziris was not on the 
Pirate Coast, but in its neighbourhood only; and the Pirate 
Coast is as clearly defined by all our ancient authorities, as by 
the modern accounts. Cape llamas, as a northern boundary, 
and Nelkunda, in the territory of Pandion, as a southern 
limit, identify Limhrike so precisely with Canara, that we 
cannot be mistaken. These likewise are the limits of the lan¬ 
guage 177 at the present day, which is a distinct dialect from that 

of Malabar on the south, or the Mahratta language on the 

* 

north ; and this is a characteristic less fluctuating than any divi¬ 
sion of the country that conquest might produce. 

The ancient kingdom of Canara embraced a large part of the 
peninsula, the capital of which was Bejapoor 178 ; but the 
modern district of that name was chiefly on the coast, with its 
capital above the Ghauts. ♦It was an independent state or 

1:7 La lingua Canara, che corre nel regno of the dialects have no v, and others no b $ 
Canara dal monte dTily sino a Goa, Paolino, j and % are likewise perpetually interchanged 
*p t 262. or confounded* 

178 Commonly written Viziapoor. Several 


vol. ir. 
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kingdom, till it was reduced by Hyder AH in 1?65; and it was 
at that time governed by a queen 179 , who had driven out the 
rajah, a child of nine years old, in favour of her brother. 
Under pretence of assisting the deprived rajah, Ilyder entered 
the country, laid siege to Bcdnoor and took it, and, in a very 
short time after, sent the queen with her brother, .and'the 
young rajah, into confinement in one of his hill forts near Ban- 
galoor. Bednoor ,e °, the capital, is rendered famous by the 
defeat, and death of the unfortunate General Matthews in 1J83; 
and was considered by Tippoo Sultan as a fortress of sufficient 
strength to confide to it a very large portion of his treasures rt \. 
The conquest of Canara gave Hyder and his son a communica¬ 
tion with the coast, and opened the way for farther incursions 
to the south, which were prosecuted to the devastation of 
Calicut and Cochin, and directed against TraVancoor, when 
they were fortunately checked by the assistance of the English. 
Tippoo Sultan had likewise the ambition to become a maritime 
power : he built a frigate, and fitted out a fleet of the country 
vessels of war, with which he undertook an expedition to the 
Maldives, and added to his titles, that of Lord of the Thou¬ 
sand ‘ s * Islands. Had He succeeded in bis designs, he would 
have extended his dominions from Mysore to Cape Comorin, 
and extinguished the last remains of Hindoo government in the 
peninsula, except the Mahrattas* 


■ 

BoW' ‘ 


It was regularly governed by a queen. 
C. Hamilton’s Account of East Indies, vol. i. 
p. 279. 

,So The Biddinort country alone yielded 
Tippoo eighteen lacks of pagodas, 900,000/. 
Kirkpatrick. Asiat, An. Reg, 1799, p. 318, 
et seq. 


Twenty-five lacks of pagodas, 4 cmre 
Ijjlue in gold, silver, «cc. Valuing the pagoda 
at ior., 25 lacks — 1,250,000/. The author 
writes, a Bahaudrv pagoda is ~ 4 rupeesj ■ 
Canterary or Old Mysore pagoda = 3 rupees. 

' J Ihe natives style their sovereign, King 
of 12,000 islands, Harris, vol,i. 677, 




This short recapitulation is not foreign to our subject; for 
though we hear much in history of the mild and' gentle spirit of 
the Hindoos, they were as much enamoured of conquest as the 
Mahorncdans; and in the age of the Periplfts, a king of Ala- 
dura, (the sovereign of Pandi-Mandala, the Pandion of the 
ancients,) had extended lvis power from the eastern to the 
western side of the peninsula, arid was master of Malabar when 
the fleets from Egy pt first visited the coast. I he king of 
Limftrike, and the king of the country south of that province, 
that is Pandion, are said both to have their residence inland by 
our author; and Pliny acids, that Pandion lived far inland, at 
the city of Mod&sa, which Ptolemy calls Modbora, the metro¬ 
polis of Pandion. The conjecture, perhaps, will not be ad¬ 
mitted; but it seems as if the power of Pandion had been su¬ 
perseded in Malabar, between the age of the Periplfts and 
Ptolemy; for Ptolemy reckons Aii next to Limftrikh on the 
south, and takes no notice of Pandion till he is past Cape 
Comorin, and comes actually to Mddura, on the eastern side 
of the peninsula. Not that his east and west are on the two 
faces of -the angle, for they are on a line ; but he is relatively 
right, though essentially mistaken. 

In the limits of Limftnkb, Ptolemy is nearly in correspondence 
with our author; for he commences with Tundis, omitting 
Naoora, and finishes with Becare, which is close to Nelkunda, 
and Nelkunda in both is the first port of Malabar. Ptolemy, 
indeed, preserves many names more 185 than the Periplfts; for 

' :r' ; . #' ' '• y > , • } 

183 The natives, I am informed, still distin- the Ghaut/, as - well'as-the queen that Hyder 
guish themselves by the name of. Pandi, Pan- destroyed by the capture of Bednore. 
doo, or Pandavi. *?* Many more appear in Capt. Hamilton's 

4< * The king cf Canara might live above account than we have occasion to notice at 
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be seems, upon all occasions, to insert every name be could 
collect, and the merchant specifies those only that were fre¬ 
quented for the purposes of commerce. He notices but three 
in this province—Naoora, Tunc)is, and Mooziris ; all distinctly, 
marked as subject to Kepr6 betas, and in a different district 
from Nelkunda, which was in the kingdom of Pandion. 

It is remarkable, that not one of these three places is accom¬ 
panied with any local circumstances sufficient to mark its 
distinction ; but Mooziris is five hundred stadia south of 
Tunclis, and Nelkunda at the same distance south from 
Mooziris. If therefore we could fix Nelkunda, though in a 
different province 159 , we ought to measure back these twice 
five hundred stadia, as the only means of direction that we 
possess. ' ' c 

The following arrangement, therefore, I offer, with all the 
diffidence that the obscurity of the Journal demands : I have 
persuaded myself that it is correct; but 1 should not be sur¬ 
prized if my deductions should appear inconclusive to others. 

I have followed the only clew 1 could discover; and if any one, 
who has paid attention to the subject, should find better ground 
to stand on, I shall readily relinquish my own, and yield to 
superior information. ,/vjSfl 

For the position of Nelkunda, I am obliged to Major Rcn- 
nell, who is the first geographer, as far as I have learnt, who 
has fixed it at Nelisuram. That lie is correct in this, 1 am 


present. C. Hamilton throughout considers exactly the difference between Ptolemy and 
Canara as the richest country of the ’ coast $ the Peripltis. 


but plundered by the Mahrattas, Mslabars, 
and Arabs. Such a work as the Oriental 
Navigator must notice every place 5 a mer¬ 
chant, only those where he traded. Tins is 

3 


166 Nelliceram is in a different province, for 
the boundary wall is at Dekla. De la Po¬ 
chette.—-See also Capt. Hamilton, vol. L 
P.2S9. who makes Dt colly, or I)«kla, the limit*. 
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persuaded, admits not of presumptive proof only, but demon¬ 
stration. 

For we may first observe, that Nelisuram is not only a mart 
itself, but gives name to a district. This district is not in 
Canara, but Malabar: the frontier of Malabar, the boundary 
wall 187 which runs from the sea to the foot of the Ghauts, is at 
Dekly, or Dekully, immediately north of Nelisuram. This 
wall is still visible; and this in a peculiar manner makes it cor¬ 
respond with Nelkunda, which was the first port in the king¬ 
dom of Pandion. 

2. A second proof may be derived from the name itself, 
which Or note writes Nellea-seram. Nella, according to Pao- 
Jino' 9 *, signifies rice , and Ceram a country ; and if Nella-ceram 
be the countryof Nella, Nel-kunda must be the fort of 
Nella, resembling Col-conda, inna-concla, or Gouda-poor, on 
th is identical coast of Canara. 

3. But the last and best testimony is that of Major Pennell 
liiiQse.lf-'*-, who mentions “ a large river, named Cangerecora, 
“ whose course is from the N.E. and which falls in about four 
“ miles to the north of Mount Dilla ; previous to which its 

course is parallel to the sea-coast for about eleven miles 


U 


IfZ 


"i Orme. D’Anville, Antiq. de lTnde, 
p. a 12.—“The coast of Canara extends to 
“ Declah, eight or nine leagues north of 
“ Dilly.” P. 2 20. 223. Oriental Naviga¬ 
tor. 

m P. 170. 

** Batecola, between Ouoor and Barceloor, 
has the same meaning. Bate or Pate rice— 
Colon country. Vossius ad Mel. lib. iii. 7. 

I have been treated with severity by the 
Orientalists for encroaching on their province ; 
but in India, every name of a place is signi¬ 


ficant ; and perhaps in every other country, 
if we could trace the language which first 
assigned the several respective titles. In thi» 
instance, however, the etymology is not mine, 
but deduced from an Oriental Grammarian, 
and I am only accountable for the deduction. 
I ought to add, that, according to his inode 
of interpretation, Coonda-poor is identically 
Castleton. 

191 Memoir, p. 28. 

Capt. Hamilton calls it a fioe, deep river, 
which keeps its course alone* shore eight 
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“ being separated only by a spit of land. The forts of Neli- 


“ surarn, Ramdilly, and Matteloy, are situated on this river, 
“ which is joined by several others that descend from the 
“ Ghaut mountains, which iii this part approach within twCnty- 
“ tw r o miles of the coast. I cannot help considering this 
“ Nelisurarn, which is situated twelve miles up the river, 
“ as the place meant by Nelcynda or Melcynda, by Plinvj 
“ and Ptolemy—a place visited by the Egyptian and Roman 
“ships/* 

Let us then observe, that the Nelkunda of the Periplfts lies 
actually the same twelve miles up the river; and after this ask, 
whether all these circumstances can be accidental ? But if the 
correspondence be admitted, the proof amounts to demonstra¬ 
tion. 

It is with the most anxious solicitude that I have concentrated 
all these peculiarities to a point ; because I shall want all the 
authority of so able a geographer, to support the conclusion I 
shall draw from his premises; and though he supplies me with 
a basis, I am not certain that be will be pleased with the super¬ 
structure I shall raise on his foundation; for, grant, that Nel¬ 
kunda is Neli-ceram (which from every kind of evidence I am 
persuaded that it is), and it will immediately follow, that 
Onoor ,9S , Barceloor, and Mangaloor, are the 

leagues, at a bow-shot distance/ It disem- 193 The English generally write and pro- 
bogues itself by the foot of Mount Delly, nouncc Onore, Mangalore, dec. ; but. Paolino 
over rocks and sands, in a channel half a league says, ur signifies lorgo , a town, and the Italian 
abroad, Vol. i. p, 290. ur is the English oar * 
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NAOORA, TUND 1 S, AND MOOZIRIS, OF TOE PERIPLCS. 

i 

These are the only places mentioned in I ( imfirikb; they are 
the principal places of Canara to this day. Naoora is the first 
port of Limfirike, as Oooor is of Canara; and Mooziris 04 so 
precisely the last, that we have been obliged to encroach upon 
the succeeding province before we could discover it. But the 
discovery will be now complete; for the Periplus places 
Mooziris fifty miles north of-Nelkunda, Tundis fifty miles north 
of Mooziris, and, if we assume a third fifty north to Naoora, 
we have the whole three ports as precisely as we can open the 
compasses. I request the reader to refer this inquiry to the 
maps of Rennell, de la Pochette, d'Anville, or any other rather 
than my own, to remove all suspicion of accommodation, and 
to assure himself of the certainty, not upon my assertion, but 
his own conviction. It is true that I am directed to Onoor, in 
some degree, by its similarity in sound to Naoora, but much 
more strongly by considering that Naoora is the first port in 
Limfirikb, as Capt. Hamilton writes that “ On oar ' 9i is the 
« northernmost port of Canara.” And if these three ports are 


Cosmas informs us, that Mangaruth 
[Mangaloor] was, in the 6ixth century, one 
of th'e principal ports for the exportation of 
pepper. The mention of this article is an ac¬ 
quisition ov evidence; but the ascertaining the 
antiquity of the name, as far back as the sixth 
century, is still more in our favour. See 
Cosmas in Thevenot, p. 3. & Nova Coliectio 
Patrunv in fine. Mangaloor is pronounced 
Mungloor by the natives, according to Capt* 
Moor, Narrative, p. 471. A'and u are per¬ 


petually interchanged in Persic and Arabic. 
Paolino informs us, that Manguhur signifies 
the Town of Felicity , and Mangula-puri, as it 
is sometimes called, the City of Felicity : Tippoo 
changed it to Jumul-abad, the Abode of Fk* 
gMptej and if future writers were to adopt the 
last change, v Mangaloor might bt hereafter as 
difficult to discover in Jumul-abad, as it has 
hitherto been in Mooziris. 

*** Vol.i. p. 27j. 
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established by a reference to Nelkunda, some credit is due to 
a discussion which ascertains the position of Moo zi res 196 ; 
a point on which all are at a loss, and no two geographers’ 97 , 
fully agreed. 

There is a river at each of these ports, and in them the 
whole trade of the country has in all ages been carried on. The 
fprnier wealth of the province is still evident, from the remains 
of tanks, pagodas, and public buildings, still existing. Of 
Naoora l °\ indeed, no particulars are mentioned except its 
name ; but Tundis 199 is said to be a village in the kingdom of 
Keprdbotas; Mooziris was under the same sovereign; and 
here, it is added, that there was a great resort of the native 
vessels from Ailakfe or Concan, as well as of the Greek fleets 
from Egypt. Another particular recorded is [that the coast 

euc6 ^acXoicra-n;, ‘jnv'taKQj-i&s, ccttc SI r£ [Vo- 

7&JJ.3] hmt <z,urr)y axocri. 

Where I insert rorxpS, Salmasius reads 
vragitt ; and he has placed Tundis at the mouth 
of the river of Mooziris; but where can we 
fi rid a river navigable for fifty miles on this 
coast? which must, be the disc if Tundis is 
the road, and Mooziris the mart, fifty miles 
up the stream. Plin. Exer. p. 1185. Moo* 
ziris may easily lie two miles from the rhet\ 
This measurement by the rivers induces Pau¬ 
lino to carry these three ports to the inlets 
between Calicut and Cochin. This supposi¬ 
tion has some weight. But if we refer to the 
Map, and take a view of the intricate channels 
that wind inland in Cochin, it does not appear 
that any one distance by those channels, and 
by sea, can be, reduced to the same standard. 

l1>) D’Anvilie fixes Tundis at Dunda-Raja* 
poor in Concan. 


t9<5 The relative* importance of Mangaloor, 
in modern times,, qualifies it for Mooziris above 
any other place in Canara. u Mangalore is 
“ the greatest mart for trade in all the Canara 
dominions : it has the conveniency of a river, 
“ produced by three that come »into it by 
“ different ways, from the south, the east, and 
U the north . . . those three rivers join about 
“ a mile from the sea, and at ManguJore 
« disembogue at one mouth.” Capt. Hamil¬ 
ton, vol. i. p. 282. 

r?7 Mooziris is fixed at Mirzeou by Pennell, 
at Vizindroog by d’Anville, at Calicut by 
Hardouin and Mercator, and left undeter¬ 
mined by Robertson and Paolino. 

I9S The text stands thus : ^ 

xal TuvSij ra refirw IfMVo^x 

xa 1 ri raura? .$acrA 5 *a; 

v irh ij /uly T uvSii Kr,7T^c(»oTy , , • , v ot 
fiyo-iXuac*; f*\v T>k aim; .... xfTrou J* koto.- 

[ton, aTrzxutra. cctto ju.£v TuVliw?, Sta. t& ircTctjA#, kuI 
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was so near a right line] that whether you measured the dis¬ 
tance between Timdis and Mooziris from river to river, or from 
the passage by sea, the distance was equal. The same circum¬ 
stance is repeated in regard to the distance from Mooziris to 
Nelkunda: it is five hundred stadia, says our author, or fifty 
miles, whether you measure by land or sea, or by the space 
between the two rivers. 

Pliny 100 docs not mention a river at Mooziris, but observes, 
that it was no desirable place of trade, not only on account of 
the pirates in the neighbourhood, but because the ships rode 
at a distance from the shore in the open sea, and boats were 
employed for the conveyance of their lading, both on the de¬ 
livery and the reception. The merchants had therefore tried a 
more convenient port, called Necanydon, where they obtained 
pepper from a district called C6ttona. This is the pepper of 
Cotton&ra mentioned in the Periplils, and assigned by every 
writer to the province of Canara. There is, upon the whole, 
no essential difference in the two accounts, except the mention 
of pirates by Pliny not noticed in the journal; but unless 
Hydras could be discovered, we cannot ascertain their position : 
it is supposed to be the Nitria of Ptolemy, the last place upon 
liis Pirate Coast ; and though that is not near Mangaloor, 
doubtless the pirates roved on the coast of Canara in former 
ages, as they do now, and pirates there have been at dTlli and 
the Angedive, as well as in Concan. 

Mooziris is written Modlris, Moodiris, Moondiris, Zmiris, 
and Zymiris, by different author!? which might lead some in- 

sco tcxt 0 f pii n y 1S very corrupt. The of the Necanides ; but the mention of Becare 
expression is, gentis Necanydon, the country with it proves it to be Nelkunda. 
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quirer, on the spot, to farther discovery. Both the Peri pi As 
and Pliny certainly consider it as an inferior port to Nelkuada; 
for no account of the imports or exports is given here, but at 
Nelkunda a copious catalogue. That Mooziris continued a 
place of resort in later times, we may conclude from the Peu- 
tingerian Tables, which place there a temple of Augustus, that 
is, of the emperor of Rome; for at the date of the tables, in the 
time of Theoddsius, every emperor was Augustus ; and that 
the Greeks or Romans should have a temple here, is no more 
extraordinary than that the Christians sboujd have churches in 
Travancoor, or that the Arabs should have established their 
superstition in Ceylon, which is a fact asserted by Pliny. 

JDodwell ,has built some arguments on this circumstance, and 
on the names of the kings, which are the same in Ptolemy, 
Pliny, and the PeriplAs, in order to bring down the date of 
this work to the time of Commodus and Veins. But Paolino 
affords a solution of this difficulty, which is perfectly satis¬ 
factory if his etymology be true ; for, he observes that Kepr6- 
botas is written Cclebotliras and Ccrobothrus; and he informs 
us that Ceram signifies a country , region, or province, and botti, 
a governor; so that Ceram botti is as manifestly the' head or 
sovereign of a province, as Ceram-perumal is king of the. country, 
compounded of Ceram, a country , perum 201 great, and aal per¬ 
sonage, the great personage or sovereign of the kingdom. And 
as Cevainperumal was the founder of the kingdom of Malabar 
in the year 907 1,2 of our era^here is much probability in this 

Governor, Duncan joins in this interpre- * 02 There is another date 805 U’Anville* 
ution of Perurriah As* Res. voL v. It is a 114. 
curious and valuable paper. 




interpretation, If this etymology be admitted, it accounts for 
the name of Cerobotlmis in Limtirikh, and that of Pandion in 
Malabar, not only in the different ages of Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and our author, but for as long a period as these divisions of 
the country continued undisturbed; for M&dura is still known 
in India as having the ancient title of Pandi Mandala, the king¬ 
dom of Pandit or the Pandoos ; and Pandavais was the founder of 
the sovereignty, according to the Bramins. Pliny therefore 
was mistaken, in assuming a general title for a proper name, as 
well as Ptolemy, and the a uthor of the Peri pi Us. 


X. KINGDOM OP PANDION, OR MALABAR. 

The native appellation of Malabar, we are informed by 
Paolino, is Kerula Ragiam, the Kingdom of Kerula, or Ma- 
Jay&lam, the Mountain Country , derived from the Ghauts which 
botmd it inlaud, and are visible from a great distance at sea. 
He adds, that Malangara is an Indian term corrupted into 
Malabar, and ought not to be deduced from the Arabic mala, 
a mountain , and bahr, a coast. It is not necessary to assent to 
this ; because, when the Europeans first visited India, after the 
discovery of Gama, they derived their information from the 
Arabs, and consequently adopted their terms. At that time 
Calicut was the grand mart of the Oriental world ; for here the 
trade from China and Malacca ^net the Arabs and Persians, 
who brought the produce of their own countries, as well as 
several articles which they procured from Europe; and though 

a ° 3 Regnabat ibi, cum haec proderem, Celebothras. Plin. vi, 23. 
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some Arabian vessels penetrated to Malacca, or even China, 
and some Chinese merchants, as it is said, extended 204 their 
voyage to Arabia, or to Keish and Shiraff, in the Gulph of 
Persia, the general point of intercourse was Calicut. When 
the Portuguese reached the eastern coast of Africa, they were 
directed neither to Surat or Barouche, but to this city; and 
here they found the Arabs settled in the country so powerful 
and numerous, as to obstruct their commerce, and traverse all 
the plans they had conceived. According to Barthema a05 , there 
were not less than fifteen thousand of them settled in this place 
only, besides numerous bodies of them on the coast, in Ceylon, 
and in Coromandel. 

The influence they had in the country may be calculated, 
not only from this instance, but from the revenue their com¬ 
mercial transactions produced ; from their readiness to engage 
in all the services of war, policy, and government; from the 
spirit of adventure which appears in all their conduct; and 
above all, from the desire of extending their religion, as well as 
promoting their individual interest. The character under which 
Paolino describes them at the present hour, would probably 
have suited them in every age.—“They 206 are a robust race," 
wearing their beards long and their hair neglected; they are 
slovenly 207 in their persons; their complexion is dark, and 
their clothing consists of nothing more than a shirt and 
trousers of cotton. They are active and laborious; seldom 
appearing in the streets but in a body, and always armed. 

* 4 t *'' s opinion is founded on the report employments in trade and war. See Lib. iii. 
of Renaudot’s Arabs, and will be considered Ceylon, and p. 54. 
hereafter. _ 4 Paolino> p _ g 4 

'1 he evidence for their power and num- Sporci, filthy 

her is also very clear from M. Polo, and’ their ' 


u 


u 


id 
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tf They sleep in tents in the open 
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“ air, and work, during the night, by the light of the moon 
“ They assist one another in lading and unlading their ships 


“ and they drink plentifully of toddy and arrack. Upon re- 
“ ceiving the least affront, the revenge is common to all.” 


Their trade is still considerable 109 both at Cochin and Calicut; 
for not less than an hundred ships are employed in this trade, 


from Maskat, Mokha, and Judda; and the commodities they 
purchase are of a better quality 2W> than those obtained by the 
Europeans; because the Europeans, either by their power, or 
by contract, have bound the native government to furnish them 
with pepper and other articles at a regulated price. 

The Chinese no longer frequented the port of Calicut 1,# when 
the Portuguese arrived in India: they had been ill-treated by 
the Zamorin, probably at the instigation of the Arabs, and for 
the same reason which excited their jealousy of the Europeans ; 
and after a fruitless attempt to revenge themselves, the Chinese 
ships came no longer to Malabar 2 ”, but to Maliapatam only in 
Narsinga, on the coast of Coromandel. 

Now this trade with the countries farther to the east, and the 
interest which the Arabs had in the communication, is in full 
correspondence with the account of Pliny 212 in the first century, 
with Ptolemy in the second, with that of Cosmas in the sixth, 
with the Journal of the Arabs (published by Renaudot) in the 
ninth, with the experience of Marco Polo in the thirteenth, and 

508 Paolino says, they make two voyages in produce 8f ihe country is pepper, rice, cocoa 
a year; but I do not understand how this can nut, coir rope, See. As. An. Reg. 1S02, 
fee, if they sail with the monsoon. Miscel. p. 16. 

209 Csesar Frederick in Hackluit, p. 2z$. 0I * Barthema in Grynscus Sc Raunmo. 

V*. Calicut and the Zamorin himself are now « ,a Lib. vi. cap. 22. 

under the government of the English. The 
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with Nicola di Conti, sixty years'previous to the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India. 

It appeals lioni Pliny, that the Arabs were so numerous in 
Ceylon, as to have occupied the country below the Ghauts, 
like the modern Europeans.; for their superstition had prevailed 
over that ol the natives on the coast. He adds, that the 
Sties weic known in that island by means of the intercourse 
winch commerce produced; and that the father of the rajah, 
who came upon an embassy to Claudius, had been in their 
country. This corresponds with the information of the Feli¬ 
pe 8 ’ and that a regular communication was open between 
India ai.d lYIdldcca# theie can be no doubt; because Ptolemy 
has noticed, a port on the coast of Coromandel, from which the 
fleets sailed which went to Chruse, or the Golden Chersonese. 
Here we may fix the limit of ancient discovery; and whether 
n o ( huse to cairy this trade to China, as some have supposed 
from the name of Sina>, Thin# and Seres, or whether we fix 
it at the peninsula of Malacca, it is in effect the same; for in 
that peninsula there have been, in different ages, the kingdoms 
of Ton quin, Cochin China, Pegu, Siam, and Ava ; ail par¬ 
taking of Chinese manners, habits, and customs, and all fur¬ 
nishing, in some degiee, the commodities we now procure in 
China. How the report of these countries, indeterminate as it 
was,' reached Greece so early as the age of Eratosthenes 1 ' 4 , is 


5,3 Pliny says, moreover, Seras ab ipsis 
aspici ; as if the coast of the Seres were in 
sight. But Salmasius proposes reading, ultra 
montes Emodos Scras qnoque ab ipsis aspici, 
notos etiam commercio ; meaning that the 
Ceylonese went by land into Tartary, and so 
to China. 


2,4 If Eratosthenes derived all his know- 
ledge from Timosthenes, as Marcian informs 
us ; Timosthenes, who was sent down the coast 
uf Africa by Thiladelp.hus, must have acquired 
his information either there or from Arabia. 
But the Thin* are mentioned in Aristotjle’s 
1 reatisc de Mundo ; and if that work be really 



a great problem, not easy to resolve; but that in later times 
some merchants had been induced, by interest or curiosity, 
to attempt the voyage, and reside as factors in the country, 
is asserted by Ptolemy. That all knowledge, however, be¬ 
yond Ceylon >yas obscure, is .undeniable; for here the 
marvellous commences, which is constantly, the attendant 
upon ignorance; and in whatever author it is found, we 
may be assured he has no certain information on which he 
can depend. 

Within the limits of Ceylon all the general concerns of com¬ 
merce were certainly confined, in the age when the Peripl&s 
was written ; and whatever might be the extended attempts of 
the Arabs, very few of the vessels from Egypt ever reached that 
island. Nelkunda was the Calicut of their day; and standing 
in the same country, and affording the same commodities, they 
procured here for the market of Alexandria the drugs, spices, 
and other precious commodities,* which have ever been in re¬ 
quest throughout Europe. 

At Nelkunda let us now pause, written Mel&nda 2,5 by Pto¬ 
lemy, Melkunda by his commentators, Necanidon by Pliny, 
Neakyndon by Hardouin, and Nincilda in the Pcutingerian alS 


Aristotle’s, it proves that the Golden Cher- 
soncse had been heard of in the time of Alex¬ 
ander. 

2,5 D*Anville has found an Gphirin Arabia, 
connected with a Sefareh el Zioge on the coast 
of Africa, and a Sefareh ei Hinde in India. 
Would not the same speculation discover a 
Melinda on the coast of Africa, and a Melenda 
in Malabar ? 

* l6 It ia a very singular circumstance, that 
the peutingerian Tables should have the same 


names as the Periplua on this coast, but re¬ 
verse them; for as they run Tundis, Muziri«», 
Nelkunda, in the Journal, they stand Nel- 
kunda, Tyndis, and Muziris, in the Tables, 
with Blinka, a corrupt reading for the EJanki 
of Ptolemy, and Colchi Sindorum, for the 
Kolkhi of both. There is mention likewise 
of a temple of Augustus, or the Roman em, 
peror, and a lake at Muziris. These circum* 
stances, however erroneously stated, still tend 
to prove the continuance of ihh commerce, 
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Tables. It is said to be the same as Becarb, by Pliny, and 
near Bar&kfe, or Ekt-Barake, by the Periplhs. That is, Bar&kk 
is a village at the mouth of the river, which, joined with Ela, 
cannot fail to remind us of Eli, as it is written by Marco 
Polo*' 7 , the dTlli, or d’illa, of our modern charts. DUli is 
one of the most conspicuous points on the coast, and, as far 
as I can discover by the maps, the only remarkable mountain 
close to the shore. This I had supposed to be called Mount 
Purrhus in the Journal; but if Purrhus is to be interpreted as 
a Greek term, it signifies the Ruddy Mountain 118 ; and I have 
since learnt, that dTlli has not this appearance, but that there 
are heights both to the north and south, which still bear the 
title of Red Cliffs, and which will be noticed in their proper 
place. The mouth of the Nelisuram river, or Cangerecora, at 
Bamdilli, is placed by Renpell almost close to the mountain ; 
and 219 Ram-dTlli 220 again contains the name of Ela, and is 
manifestly the Ela-Barak&of the Journal. 

At Bar&kb the vessels rode till their lading was brought down 
from Nelkunda. It seems by the text as if the navigation of 
the river were safe, and that the ships went up to the city to 
deliver their cargo, and then came down to Bar&kb to receive 
their lading in return ; if so, it is a presumption that they re¬ 
turned deeper laden than they arrived, as most vessels from 

from the time of Claudius to Theodosius—a 418 To Uvppov 

space of above three hundred years; and a pro- 019 Ram is a common adjunct, as Ram- 
bability that the Roman merchants had settled Rajah, Ram-Nagar, Sc c. signifying (possibly) 
a factory at Mooziris, as they would scarcely inferior* little , in opposition to Maha-Rajah, 
have built a temple there, without some sort th tgreat Rajah. 

of residence in the country, 903 DTlli is written Dilla, Deli, Dehli, 

4,7 It is written Eli, and d’Eli, in Bergeron's and Deiee, ia different charts; and Eli, in 
translation; Deli, in Ramusio. Marco Polo* 

7 
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Europe do at the present day. But there is some confusion in 
the text, and one corruption *" 1 at least: in modern*"' accounts* 
the river itself is described as large? and deep, but obstructed 
at its mouth by shoals and sand-banks. The approach to this 
coast likewise is discoverable-, as well as that of Guzerat, fey 
the appearance of snakes upon the surface of the sea, which are 
black, shorter than those before mentioned, more like ser¬ 
pents ” 1 about the head, and with eyes of the colour of blood. 
This is a circumstance confirmed by Paolino, who lived thir¬ 
teen years in the country, and who accounts for it by supposing 
that they are washed down by the rivers in the time of the rainy 
season. 

The port of Bar&kk, or Nelkunda, is much frequented on 
account of the pepper and betel which may be procured there 
in great quantities The principal Imports are 


Xp qptaTix, irX.el's'a, 
Xpv<r6\&ce, 

' lpoiTicr[j,oc; dirXiis j? -rroX^g, 
HoXvpuTct) - 

KcpaAAiOv, - - - 


Great quantities of specie, 
Topazes. 

A small assortment of plain 
Cloth. 

Fine Cloths, of different co¬ 
lours ? 

Stibium for colouring the eyes. 
Coral. 


ni Aui tw «A^ar« xfltl hixXits ex *4 or earlier, if they could, on acconnt of the 

It does not appear what ought to danger of the anchorage- Lib. iii. c. 26. 
be substituted for aXfiotrcc. Stuckius proposes ^ . ., SfxxwruSeif t*j\ x?<pcc^v 0 What 

rfajutTct loca cxnosa, mud banks -j but this is the distinction between Sfis and fyctKv* ? It 
does not accord with scerns here, crested. 

fl2 * In Capt. Hamilton ; and it is remarkable *cA ro wtfjfos rS-frmfws'xott 

that Marco Polo says, the ships of Mangi t 3 
(China) that came here, loaded in‘eight days, 
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a »5 


«p Wt 

XuXKQff 

Kcunrirepo?, 

M o'XvSSos, 

Oms * 7 rcXvs, 


XavSctfctzvi, - - « 

Acurevtxov, - 

Xirog vcrcg apxetret rot's 

7Ttp< to votVKXypiovy - 


- White glass. 


MS 


rp* 

~ lm, 

- Lead. 

- A small quantity of wine 

but as profitable as at Baru- 
g<iza. 

- Cinnabar-. 

- Orpiment. 

- Corn, only for the use of the 

ship’s company. The mer¬ 
chants do not sell it. 


The Exports are. 


Zii ** 9 * \ / 

1/ flOVOytVCOg BV BVt T07TU) 


lle 7 rep 
rai 

Xeyopievov Korrompixov, 


ra ru yevwptwv*** oroXt) xct) 


Pepper, in great quantity, 
which grows only in this one 
place, and which is called 

the Pepper of Cottonara. 

Pearls, in quantity and quality 
superior to others. 

Ivory.* 

Pine silks. 

Gapanick spikenard: it is 
usually read Gangetick. 

’'' Rendered by Hudson, Vitreura rude ; the country, in Sanscrit is called, the Splendour 
but a f yv % White, is added to it, to distinguish of Cities. Paolino, p. j c6 
it from vitrum in genera! which was blue " - I think implies, the native 

Z"\T H “ d ™" S™-* «C •>>, country: it may ^ “I 

has omitted tins. 1 he meaning here given is procurable tlicve., * * 

conjectunii, NifS°! rl yawixl. There can be little 

P '« cr > {r ° a * Ww *■«> *»bt of the corruption here; because, „ 


TS/lotpyapirnis Mccvos xoti oiot^opos, 

r EXe(pots> - » 

"OBovia. Xypwci, 

Netpoos tZ9 q yciTravixy, - . 




i 


MuXuSuS'pcv-, - 

Ik tup ecru tovuv, 

Ad!a fouQ'uvvjs iravTOict, - 

’A - 

'TehiivQd&t 

X,g Xuvri^* yre Xporovtjr/uriKy itea 
$ crepl rug vjtnts ^Ijp tVOfUVfl 
rug irpoKupevug uurtjg rqs 
A'ifivpnttft, 


am 


Betel. 

from the countries farther 
to the east. 

All sorts of transparent or pre* 
cious stones. 

Diamonds. 

Jacinths. Rubies. 

Tortoise shell, from the Golden 
Islands (either Khrusfc ? or 
Maldives ?) ; and another 
. sort, which is taken in the 
islands which lie oft the coast 
of Limftrikh (the Lackdives). 


The particulars of these cargoes suggest some reflections of 
curiosity ; for the bullion or specie employed in the purchase of 
the native commodities, has formed a subject of complaint in 
all ages, as if Europe were exhausted of the precious metals, 
and all the riches of the world absorbed by Oriental commerce ; 
the fact is true, that this trade cannot be carried on without 
bullion ; for all the revenues of the country, now in the hands 
of the East India Company, are not sufficient to cover the in¬ 
vestments annually made. Still Europe 1J ‘ is not exhausted, but 
increasing daily in wealth and power, compared with the other 
quarters of the world, and never can be, till the industiy pio» 

n. i6. the author himself writes r«yym*>> ‘ y Salmasius supposes Xgimnnunw to refer 
Vifa the spikenard procured at the Ganges; to Khrusc the Golden Island, or Chersonese, 
and there it is still procurable from Thibet, in Ava. 

according to Sir Win. Jones and Dr. Rox- ^ See Harris's Discourses on the East 
burgh. Asiatick Researches. India I rade, vol. i. 
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moted by this commerce,; and by commerce in general, shall 
be annihilated. 

Tin is another of the articles enumerated ; and if we find this 
produce of Britain conveyed to Malabar in the earliest period 
that history can reach, we find the spices of Malabar in Britain, 
in an age whep the course of the communication with India 
was probably as little known as the existence of America. 
The venerable Bede 1 **, who died in the year 735, was pos¬ 
sessed oi pepper, cinnamon, and frankincense. Did no one 
ever ask the question, how, in that age, these luxuries had 
been conveyed to Britain, or were treasured in a cell at Weir- 
mouth ? 

But the particular most worthy of remark, is the mention of 
fine silks [o6mu Eijp/xa] ; for othonion is any web of a fine fabric, 
and as applied to cotton signifies muslin; but its usage in this 
passage, joined tvith Silicon, plainly indicates the manufacture 
of the S&res, which is silk. It is mentioned more especially at 
this port, and particularly distinguished as not being a native 
• commodity, but brought hither from the countries farther 1 ” to 
the east. This is a sufficient proof that Nelkunda was in that 
age, what Calicut was in later times—the centrical mart be¬ 
tween the countries east and west of Cape Comorin; and we 
want no other evidence to prove, that the intercourse between 
India and the countries beyond the Bay of Bengal, was open 
in that age, and probably many ages prior, as well as in the 
time of Ptolemy. That the fleets which went to Khruse, or 

^ Bed# Opera, p. 793. Appendix, and began to reign in 872* 
p* 8.0b* Alfred, who is said to have sent 233 QegETCH e* ruv JVw r 6 wv 1$ 

Sighelm, bishop of Shirbourne, to Malabar, 
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the Golden Chersonese, would find the silks of China in that 
market, is readily admitted; but that the Sdrcs were still 
farther east, is manifest, from the map of Ptolemy, as well as 
from Pliny, who calls them the most eastern nation of the 
world. Now that the ancients always meant China Proper by 
the term Seres, however obscure their notions of it were, seems 
to admit of proof. Silk came into the Roman world usually 
by the route of Tartary, the Caspian, and the Euxine sea ; and 
when Justinian procured the silk-worm, he procured it by this 
northern channel. This communication however, on the north, 
could not be opened with the nations of the Golden Cher¬ 
sonese, with Ava, Pegu, or Siam, but is expressly marked as 
formed immediately with the S6res themselves. The point 
fixed for the meeting of the traders from the west with those 
of the S6res, was in Tartary, and farther to the 234 north-east 
than the sources of the Ganges ; and this point, fix it where 
we please, is perfectly in correspondence with the Kiachta of 
our own days, where the commodities of the Chinese and 
Russian empires are exchanged. The jealousy of the S&res in 
regard to strangers, remarked by Pliny * j5 , is perfectly charac¬ 
teristic of the Chinese*in all ages; and whether the communi¬ 
cation took place near the Chinese frontier, or in any place 
nearer to the west, it equally proves that there were S6res on 
the north, as well as the south; and that there was one com¬ 
munication opened by the intervention of Tartary, and another 
by sea, through the means of the nations in the Golden Cher¬ 
sonese. We shall find some intimation of this commerce on 

9,4 Ptolemy, Vllth Table of Asia* nication by land ; in the second, it is from thfc 

* ,s Pliny mentions this twice; lib. vi, c. i). information of a native of Ceylon, 
and cap. 2, 3. In the first, it is the commu- 
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the north (wild and fabulous as the account is) at the conclu¬ 
sion of the Periplhs, and in the catalogue of articles now under 
consideration, the communication by sea is equally manifest 
Whether this intercourse by sea was direct, or only by the in¬ 
tervention of the nations of the Chersonese, is another ques¬ 
tion ; but on this subject more will be said in its proper place. 
It seems natural, however, to suppose, that there always was 
a Malacca, or some port that represented it, where the trade 
from China met the merchants from India; as the commerce of 
India met the traders of Arabia and Persia at Calicut, or some 
port on the .coast of Malabar.. In this state of things, the Por¬ 
tuguese found the commerce of the Oriental world; and in a 
state very similar, it seems to have existed in the age of the 
Peri pi hs. This affords us a rational account of the introduction 
of silk 136 into Europe, both by land and sea; and thus by trac¬ 
ing the commodities appropriate to particular nations, or cli¬ 
mates, we obtain a clue to guide us through the intricacies of 
the obscurest ages. 

One circumstance respecting the Mal&ba thrum, which I have 
supposed to be the Betel, remains still to be considered : it is 
said to be brought here from the countries farther 137 east, and 
not to be a native commodity. Pepper, and pearls, and ivory, 
and spikenard are likewise said to m be brought here, as well as 
silk ; all which .contribute to ascertain this port as the repre- 

* j6 Silk was not a native commodity or ma- port at Cananoor, the next port by Cxs. 
nufacture of India in thc^6th century ; it still Frederick, p. £707. Purchas, vpl. iii.—a fruit 
came from China. Cues. Frederick, .Purchas, the bigness of a nutmeg, which they eat with 
vok iii. p. 1708. * the leaf, called Betle. And lime of oyster- 

* 37 5 Ex ru>v t four. Again ; I have no shells, pepper, cardomum, and ginger, are also 

doubt but that the sense here given is the mentioned. Within land is the Kingdom of 
right one. ’ Pepper. 

The Areka nut is -mentioned as an ex- ** frusta*. 




'tentative of Calicut in that day, and Patfdfon to have enjoyed 
all the revenues arising from the commerce of India and l,urope. 
Could it then be proved that the hundred and twenty ships- 
which Strabo saw 240 at Berenikb, actually reached India by a 
coasting voyage before the monsoon was discovered, we can see 
a reciprocity of interests, which might very easily induce 
Pandloh to send an embassy to Augustus. Another Indian 
embassy is said, by Strabo, to have been sent to the same em¬ 
peror by Poms; and this Pdrus is supposed, in Indian history, 
to be the sovereign of Agimere— the Rana, or principal of the 
Rnjpout t4 ‘ rajahs. Now, were it possible to connect his in¬ 
terests with those of Guzerat, we might prove,, that the trade 
carried on at Btfrugta and Nelkunda was of such importance, 
as to make an intercourse necessary between these two Indian 
potentates and the emperor of Rome. If an Indian history 
of these early times should ever be obtained* that possessed 
a degree of consistence or probability, some light might be 
thrown on this subject; at present it is mere conjecture and 
speculation. 

I cannot quit the contemplation of this catalogue, however, 
without adverting to the last article on the list,, which is the 
tortoise-shell procured from the Golden Isles, and the isles that 
lie off tlite coast of Limtirike; The first, if not the Maldives, 
are Khruse; blit the latter are the Laekdives: both are still 
famous for producing the best tortoise-shell, and particularly 
the black sort 141 , the finest in the world, which is found only 
here, or at the Philippines, and obtains an higher price than 
any that, is procured elsewhere. But if the Maldives are 

**o Strabo, lib. xv. p. 686. 1:5 Harris, vol. i. p, 71 < 5 . Purclias, vol.iii» 

»*■ Renneil’s Mem, last ed. p. 230. 1666. 
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dubious, the Lackdivcs do actually lie off the coast of Canara 
or Limtirikd; for though the bulk of them is to the southward, 
the 243 northernmost of the group is nearly in the latitude of 
Mangaloor ; and the market where the tortoise-shell was pro¬ 
cured, was ISelkunda. This one circumstance might have con¬ 
vinced d’Anville, if he had attended to it, that Limbrikb must 
be Canara, and could not correspond with Concan ; for there 
are no islands on that coast, where any quantity of tortoise-shell 
could be obtained, sufficient to be considered as an article of 
general commerce. 

This extent and value of the cargoes at Nelkunda, either 
carried out or brought home, is of greater amount than we have 
found at any other port, and more circumstantial than at any 
other except Barug^za. This appears correspondent to the 
course of the trade at present, but still more to the early com¬ 
merce of the English, when their original factories were at 
Surat and Tellicheri. At Surat they obtained muslins, chintz, 
and cottons ; and at Tellicheri, pepper and cardamums : for 
though the Portuguese multiplied their forts and settlements, 
the different productions of the north and south, on this western 
coast of the peninsula, were obtainable with sufficient facility 
at these two points. In conformity with this system we find, 
that throughout the whole which the PeripMs mentions o 
India, we have a catalogue of the imports and exports only at 
the two ports of Barug&za 144 and Nelkunda 145 , and there seems 


J 4S See Itennell’s corrected Map, and d’An- 
ville’s. 

1,4 That is, Guzerat and Malabar Proper, 
See the As. An. Reg. j8oj. Miscel. p. 86. 
The commerce on the western side of India 
centered at Surat north, and at Calicut south, 
from the time that the Portuguese came to 
India to within a few years at the close of the 


last century : it was, during the whole of that 
period, chiefly in the hands of the Moors, L e . 
Arabs. 

*** The East India Company at present 
purchase 8000 candies of pepper, 680 lb . per 
candy, at 130 or 14© rupees per candy. As. 
An. Reg. 1803. Miscel. 91. 140,000/. 
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to be a distinction fixed between tbe articles appropriate to 
each. Fine muslins, and ordinary cottons, are the principal 
commodities of the first; tortoise-shell, pearls, precious stones, 
silks, and above all, pepper 146 , seem to have been procurable 
only at the latter. This pepper is said to be brought, to this 
port from Cottonara, generally supposed to be the province, of 
Canara 14 ’, in the neighbourhood of Nelkunda, and famous 14 * to 
this hour for producing the best pepper 146 in the world, except 
that of Sumatra. 

The pre-eminence of these two ports will account for the little 
which is said of the others by tbe author, and why lie has left 
us so few characters by which we may distinguish one from an¬ 
other, so as to assign them proper positions on the coast. 
They seem to have been little visited for the purposes of com¬ 
merce ; and if they were touched at only from necessity, the 
stay there was short, and the observations transient; but the 
distinction of the provinces is clear, and if it lias been found 
possible to give these from the testimony of our author, with so 

The long pepper mentioned at Barugaza kingdom of Canara, p. St ; because he say* 
is an ordinary and inferior spice, more hot and afterwards, it is near the mouth of a river m 
pungent, with less flavour. Manibar—Malabar, p. 65; but it it not pre- 

•47 Eij, Deli, or d’llli, was the port fre- cise. A 1 Edrissi derives this from the Arab* 
quented by the Chinese for pepper in M. of Renaudot, p. 9. p. 16. where it is written 
Polo’s time. Lib. iii. c. 26. Kaucam-malt, and Kamkam ; the same a* 

148 In the Sunda Rajah’s country, adjoin- Kemkem, or Concam ; and Kaucam-mali is 
ing to Canara, is the best pepper in India, therefore Concan of Mala-bar, adopting Ma. 
Capt. Hamilton’s Acc. of E. India, vol. iii. lahar for the whole coast, as is still in usage, 
p. 260. and Fryar, p. 163. Chiefly sold in- But if A 1 Edrissi has not copied from other*, 
land, but brought to Europe by the name of ^Culam.oiali is Coulan of Malabar; and Coulau 
Carwar pepper. is still a port of Travancore, where pepper is 

«♦» A 1 Edrissi mentions pepper a9 growing obtained. His styling this an island, is con- 
only in Culam-meli (an island below Subara), sistent with the usage of Arabian writers.—. 
and at Gandaria, and Gerabtan. What Gerab- M. Polo mentions Coulam, or Covalaa*, with 
tan is, I know not; but Candaria may mean the the same pre-eminence. See infra. 
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much precision as to prevent future deception, we shall not 
hereafter see the same place assigned to Guzerat by one author, 
and to Malabar by another; one of whom must be in an error 
©f seven hundred miles. In limiting the provinces, and mark¬ 
ing a few of the principal marts, all has been done that could 
be expected by those who are acquainted with the work; and 
if conjecture has never been resorted to, but where proof was 
unattainable, blame ought not to, attach, because the discus¬ 
sion of impossibilities has been declined. I have said that it 
was dubious whether the author himself had ever been farther 
than Barugtusa ; but so many corroborating circumstances have 
come out i,u tracing the account of Nelkunda, that I would 
now rathci* fix the limit of his voyage at this port. Farther than 
Ceylon he certainhf was not; and whether the fleets from EgJ'pt 
ever reached that island previous to the embassy from the king 
of that country to Claudius, is highly problematical. Indi¬ 
viduals possibly might have been there upon an adventure, but 
the amplifications of Pliny and Ptolemy manifestly bespeak an 
ignorance of the truth in their age ; and if the voyage was not 
regularly performed, the knowledge of individuals was either 
not reported, or not believed. 


XI. HIP PALI'S AND JEUE MONSOON. 

There is an additional reason for believing that the regular 
course of trade terminated at Nelkunda, which is, the intro¬ 
duction of the discovery of the monsoon 250 by Hippalus at this,, 

5,0 See Hackluyt, ii. 280. See M. Gentil monsoons an the coast of the Carnatic, at 
alio,' tom. i. who has a journal of the two Pondicheri. 


a 
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place. And for this place I have reserved the discussion oi 
that subject, because, though I shall continue my inquiries as 
far as Ceylon, 1 ain persuaded that the author of the Peri pi As 
went no farther than this port. 

The history of this I shall give as nearly as possible in the 
words of the author : 

“ The whole navigation, suetP'as it has been described from 
den 151 and Kank [to the ports of India], was performed 
;; formerly in small vessels, by adhering to the shore, and fol¬ 
lowing the indentures of the coast; but Hippalus was the 
pilot who first discovered the direct course across the ocean, 
by observing the position of the ports, and the general ap¬ 
pearance* 5 * of the sea ; for at the season when the annual 
winds, peculiar to our climate 153 , settle in the north, and 
blow for a continuance upon our coast from the Mediter- 
“ ranean; in the Indian Ocean the wind is constantly to the 
« south-west; and this wind has in those seas obtained the 


EjfejlV 


* SI Arabia Felix. 

*» ’A®’ .5 TOTixui lx 'ShawS tyicrvnw -r£v 
xa r« xxifon t«v «•*{’ Erwlu>> T " Ivotnv ITe- 

\ayti A»fo»or«f (f/amrat. 

Some doubt will remain whether this pas¬ 
sage Is accurately rendered; for the antecedent 
to «$>’ « is not clear; and the term ’n««v 5 may 
be thought improperly applied to the Medi¬ 
terranean ; but it seems used in opposition to 
and by being joined with the Etesians 
that blow £rxf in our country, all am¬ 

biguity is removed. I will not vouch for the 
Greek of our author, in'the usage of 
because I think his language frequently in¬ 
correct, or his text corrupt; hut the general 

So 


sense of the passage is sufficiently clear. The 
Etesian winds blow during the summer months 
in Egypt; and the south-westerly monsoon, 
in the Indian Ocean, is in its full vigour dur¬ 
ing June, July, August, and September. If 
then we suppose the author to be a native, or 
a resident at Alexandria, the Etesians wo*’ 
ifiX*, represent the effect of them where we 
live, and -nmxSr ipvaintn, the blowing of the 
winds which we locally experience. I render 
i®’ 5 from the time or season, common both 
to the Etesians and Monsoons •, and I do not 
join <pewHT*i to rfo<r»tofjJx^t<rSai, with Salmasiuc, 
though I suppose that a connecting particle is 
wanting. See Plin. Exercit. 1186. 
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** name of Hippalus, from the pilot who first attempted the pas- 
“ sage by means of it to the East. 

41 From the period of that discovery to the present time, 
“ vessels bound to India take their departure, either from Karfo 
“ on the Arabian, or from Cape Ardmata [Gardefan] on the 
“ African side. From these points they stretch out into the 
** open sea at once, leaving all the windings of the gulplis and 
" bays at a distance, and make directly for their several des- 
M tinations on the coast of India. Those 154 that are intended 
**' for Liinhrikh waiting 255 some time before they sail; but those 
4 ‘ that are destined for Borwg&za or Sciiidi, seldom more than 
three days/’ 

This account naturally excites a curiosity in the mind to in¬ 
quire, how it should happen, that the Monsoons should have 
been noticed by Ncarchus, and that from the time of his 
voyage, for three hundred years, no one should have attempted 
a direct eourse, till Hippalus ventured to commit himself to 
the ocean. It has been sufficiently proved, that a communi¬ 
cation was open between India and Arabia previous to the age 
of Alexander ; and it is impossible to conceive, that those who 
lived'either in India or Arabia, should not have observed the 


254 J&m to- ?.oi7Tcv Ix 5 

3k « pjtfi'tys&gy yfc rfngMTftiwn 

Tire general senae of tfei* passage ia clear s 
for and bp' 4^^, are wstd by this 

aMthotf to express sailing in the op tn ; but 

bow to understand Jii is dubious, 

—Hudson renders it, ex regions excels* per 
terram exterrram jmpradktos prsetme- 

huntur ; where per terram externam is quite as 
unintelligible as hot and e.v regime 


ext chi certainly does not express the meaning 
of the author. 

m if he not a corruption, 

has no sense in the lexicons which can apply 
to this passage. The meaning by the coik 
text k plain; but how to elicite it from tbja 
word, I know not. Hudson has very wisely 
omitted it. 

A learned friend renders with 

their heads to, the sea ; ready to sail, but not 
sailing. 


m v; * -f’l'r r ? 

V ■ iv! ■•■■ • 1 ' 


A 


lr change of seasons and of winds, tvhtfch recurred every 
year, and of which, if they were mariners, they could not fail 
to have taken advantage, every voyage they performed. It is 
likewise certain, that vessels frequenting either coast would ac¬ 
cidentally be caught b} r either monsoon, and driven across the 
open sea to the opposite shore, if they happened to be a few 
days too early, or too late, in the season, for the voyage in 
which they were engaged. That this had happened, and that 
there was a direct passage by the monsoons in use between the 
opposite continents before the Greeks adopted it, has already 
been noticed from the Periplfts, and fully proved. But in 
almost all discoveries, the previous obstacle is minute, and the 
removal of it accidental: thus it is, we may suppose, that the 
few vessels which did find their way to India from the ports of 
Egypt by adhering to the coast, from the beginning, sailed 
with the monsoon, both outward and homeward bound; but 
stili followed the track which had been pointed out by Near- 
chus; and it was necessary for an Hfppalus to arise, before it 
should be known, that the winds were as regular and deter¬ 
minate in the open sea, as upon the coast. The Periplfts 
assigns the merit of the discovery to the observation of J l jppalus- 
himself; but there is nothing unreasonable in supposing, that 
if he frequented these seas as a pilot ora merchant, he had met 
with Indian or Arabian traders, who made their voyages in a 
more compendious manner than the Greeks ; and that he col¬ 
lected information from them, which he had both the prudence 
and courage to adopt. Columbus owed much to his own 
nautical experience and fortitude ; but he was not without obli¬ 
gations to the Portuguese also, who had been resolving the great 
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problems in the atst of navigation, tor almost a century previous 
to his expedition. 

But the discovery of the monsoon once made, could never 
afterwards be neglected ; and the use made of it by the fleets 
iioiii Egypt i» iully detailed, and much in the same manner by 
Eliny and the 3 eiipllis. The course oi the trade from Alex- 
andiia to l>erenike, and the progress ot the voyage from Bere- 
nike to Ok£Iis and Kanb, have already been sufficiently de¬ 
scribed 2 ’; but there are some farther circumstances connected 
with this, which cannot.be suppressed without prejudice to the 
object in view. Eor Okdlis is mentioned by both authors*” as 
the better port to remain at; which is evidently consistent, be¬ 
cause it is.sheltered from the adverse* s9 monsoon; and the pas¬ 
sage of thirty days to Okfilis, and forty to the coast of India, 
is a proportion so striking, that it could be derived from no 
other source but evidence of the most authentic nature. For 
the first distance is only about four hundred and eighty miles, 
and the second near nineteen hundred, and yet that there 
should be only ten days difference in the longer part of the 
voyage, is peculiarly appropriate to the two different seas in 
which the navigation was to be performed. The vessels des¬ 
tined for India left Eerenikb about the middle of July, or 
earlier, if they were to go farther than Barugdza. The passage 
down the gulph was tedious; for though the wind was favour- 

457 Plin. lib. vL c P . a 2 , made hm, remove the trade about 15 leagues 

a 5 * 'pt r ,, **. within its mouth, to a fishing-town called 

J he Immaum finding Aden to lie in- Mocha. Capt. Hamilton’s Acc of the East 
convenient for the trade of the Red Sea, be. Indie., rol, i p. ,o. That i. -t ia afer rifi. 
cause of the fresh wind, mnally blowing a, i„ withi, the L, without ’ ‘ 

mouth in both easterly and westerly monsoons, 


able, the shoals, islands, and rocks, in their course, required 
caution, and compelled them to anchor every night; but when 
the straits were passed, and a vessel was once within the in¬ 
fluence of the monsoon, she had nothing to impede her coarse 
from Bab-el-mandeb to Guzerat ; consequently, forty days 
allotted to her passage is neither disproportionate to her course 
down the Red Sea, nor too short 259 a space for performing a 
voyage of nineteen hundred miles to India, notwithstanding the 
same run at present seldom exceeds fifteen. It seems at first 
sight a contradiction, that vessels which were to have the 
longer voyage to Malabar, should remain longer at OkSlis than 
those which were destined only for Scindi or Guzerat ; but 
this likewise depends upon a circumstance peculiar to the 
monsoon upon the coast of India, which appears never to have 
been noticed by those who have undertaken to comment on the 

Peripl&s. ^ . 

It is sufficiently known, that the commencement and ter¬ 
mination of the two different monsoons are subject to consider¬ 
able fluctuation ; so that though we say these winds are alter¬ 
nate, six months each way, we ought to subtract one month 
from the beginning and ending of each, which are not only 
fluctuating, but tempestuous. If then we examine the south ¬ 
westerly or summer monsoon 260 iu this respect, and consider 

■*' ^ \ ^ ^ \ tyk 

*** Nineteen hundred miles in forty days, thirty days from Mfcskat; whence we may- 
gives rather more than forty-seven miles a day; conclude, they had not much improved upon 
but the Bay’s sail of an ancient vessel wa3 500 the Greeks. See the Arabs of Renaudot.— 
atadia, or fifty miles ; and the course of a This run should properly be taken at Gar- 
wxPwWP double ; so that they must in this defan. 

passage have sailed with great caution. But 900 The whole of this is from the Oriental 
the Arabs, in the ninth century, employed Navigator, p. su. 
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May as the month in which it commences, it is not finally 
settled till the beginning of June, a little earlier or later, ac¬ 
cording >to the full or change of the moon lSi ; and still it is to be 
observed, that during June and July “ the weather is so bad, 
“ that navigation is in some degree impracticable.” Xu August 
it is more moderate, and in September the weather is still 
fairer; and though there may be an apprehension of storms, 
“ you have often fair weather for several days together,” which 
continues, though liable to the same interruptions, till the 
middle of October. 

This is the peculiar circumstance appropriate to the naviga¬ 
tion of the ancients; for if we suppose a vessel to leave Berenik& 
on the 30th of July, and to arrive at Ok£Iis the 9th of August; 
after continuing there a week, ten days, or a fortnight, she will 
reach Muziris or Nelkunda, at latest, on the 1st of October; 
that is, at the very time when she has reason to expect the best 
weather of the season. 

There is another singularity applicable to those vessels which 
are destined for Scindi and Barugaza, and which stay only 
three days at Okfdis or Cape Gardelan ; that is, that the south¬ 
west monsoon sets in “ earlier to the northward of Surat,” than 
on the coast to the southward. Whether this circumstance is 
connected with their voyage, we have no data to determine ; 
but if the monsoon commences here earlier, it is consequently 
settled earlier than in Malabar. 

After thus conducting our fleet to the shores of India, it re¬ 
mains next to consider their voyage homeward-bound. And 

The first new moon in September is called commencement of the N.E. monsoon, C. 
St. Anthony’s Moon, and considered as the Hamilton, vol. i. p. 255. , 
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here vve are informed by Pliny 1 **, that they continued on the 
coast from the latter end of September, or beginning ot Oc¬ 
tober, to the early part of Tybi, or December. This allows 
two months, at least, for the disposal of their cargo, and taking 
in their lading in exchange. But the latest time of leaving the 
coast is within the first six days of Machiris ; that is, before the 
ides of January, or the 13th of that month. jNow it is very 
remarkable, that the original order for the fleets of Portugal 
was subject to the same regulation; for if they did not sail 
before the 8th 163 of December, they were detained till the first 
week of the succeeding month. The reason for this, though 
not mentioned, is doubtless the change of the moon in both 
instances, at which time there are usually some stronger gales ; 
and in this we have one more evidence of the same operations 
of nature producing the same effects in all ages. 

Pliny styles the south-west monsoon, Favonius (which the 
Periplfis calls Libo-Notus), and the north-east, Vulturous; 
about which there is much learned disquisition in Salmasius. 
But we are now too well acquainted with these seas, to have a. 
doubt remaining on the winds that were intended ; and we con^ 
elude, that as the same causes have operated in all ages, they 
blew two thousand years ago as they blow at the present day. 
Not that they are fixed to a single point of the compass, but 
that north-east and south-west are their general direction. It 
is added by Pliny, that upon reaching the Red Sea, they found 
a south or south-west wind, which conveyed them to Berenikk, 
and enabled them to conclude their voyage in less than the 
compass of a year. This, likewise, is consistent with ex- 

oci Lib vi. c. who likewise mentions their arrival in Sep- 

Caesar Frederick in Purchas, iii. p. 1708. tember. 
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perience; for the winds in the Gulph of Arabia are almost 
constantly north and north-west, except for fifty days, when 
they are called the Gum seen 164 winds, which prevail from the 
middle of March j during that period coming regularly from 
the south. It therefore we suppose a vessel to leave the coast 
of India between the 8th and 13th of January, forty days em¬ 
ployed upon her return would bring her to Kanfc, Aden, or 
Gardefan, towards the end of February. At any of these ports 
she might wait, so as to be prepared to take advantage of the 
Gumseen wind in the middle of March ; and when she was 
once within the straits, this wind would serve her for fifty days 
to convey her to Berenikh, to My os Hormus, or even to Ar- 
sinoh, the representative of the modern Suez. Thus, by em¬ 
bracing the opportunities which the regular seasons in the dif¬ 
ferent seas afford, the whole voyage outward and homeward- 
bound would be performed with a wind constantly in her 
favour. 

The next point to be considered is, the departure of this fleet 
from Ok&lis, Kanfe, or Cape Aromata. 'The two last are more 
particularly intimated by the Peri pi As; and SuAgros, or Far- 
taque, by Pliny 265 . In this the merchant is most; probably the 
more correct of the two; for, as we may conclude that he per¬ 
formed the voyage himself, so is Aromata, or Cape Gardefan, 
the point that, divides the limit of the monsoon on the coast of 
Africa: for, on the authority of Beaulieu, we learn, that he 
passed from winter, storm, and tempest, to calm and summer, 
in an instant, on doubling this promontory. Here then was 

gros to Patala which is not very distant from 
truth,, for it is in a r>jht line near 1200 miles. 


" u Written Khamsin. 

Pliny says, it was 1353 miles from Sua- 
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the point where their coyrsc was open before them, from one 

continent to the other; and when they were once at sea, there 

was nothing to change the direction of the wind till they reached 

the shores of India. On their return from India,' they ran 

down their longitude first to the coast of Africa, tending to an 

object of magnitude which they could not miss or overrun ; 
» 

and then made good their latitude by coining up northward to 
the coast of Barbaria and the Red Sea. In effecting this we 
may conclude, that they directed their course, as nearly as 
they could calculate, to Ardmata; but Ptolemy informs us, 
they sometimes got to the southward of it, and were carried 
much lower down than they wished; and sometimes we know 
that they came intentionally to Rhapta, Qpone, and other 
marts on the coast of Africa, and proceeded aftenvards to 
Arabia, or the Red Sea, according to their destination, interest, 
or convenience. 

The commerce of the Arabians has arrested our attention 
throughout the whole progress of our inquiry, from the first 
mention of their imports in scripture, to the accounts of the 
present day. Their connections with the countries in their 
neighbourhood is equally obvious : in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Persis, Mesopotamia, and on the Tigris, we find them noticed 
by Pliny 166 ; in India, by Agath&rchides, and almost every 
subsequent geographer; in Africa, they are spread at this day 
from the Red Sea across the whole continent to Senegal; and 
in the Eastern Ocean they are found upon every coast, and 
almost upon every island. But general as the extension of 


Lib. xii, 17. 
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their name and nation may have been, when we refer to their 
own accounts, nothing is more obscure 187 —nothing less satis¬ 
factory. The information to be collected from the little tract 
of the Periplfts is a picture of geography, in comparison of the 
two Arabian narratives published by Renaudot, of Ebn Ilaukal, 
or A1 Edrissi ; besides all the fabulous and the marvellous 
which we have to remove. Still there are some particulars in 
these authors already noticed, which are worthy of attention ; 
and something in the Arabians of Renaudot peculiarly con¬ 
nected with the object of our inquiry ; for the general fact, that 
the Indian commerce had settled at Siraf in the ninth centurv, 
is a revolution of importance. 

Siraf ^ is upon the same coast in the Gulph of Persia as the 
modern Gomroon, and held the same rank at that time as Keish 
in the thirteenth century, and Orinus of a later date. The 
merchants of Siraf, in that age, evidently performed the voyage 
to China, and Chinese ships are mentioned at Siraf; but a 
closer examination has induced me to believe ** that they were 
hot Chinese, but. vessels employed bj r the Siraf merchants in 
the trade to China. The trade from this port, however it ex¬ 
tended farther to the east, certainly met the Chinese fleets on 

They are obscure, not only from the their passage down the gulph to Mascat ? and 
want of longitude, latitude, and the direction upon mentioning the straits at Mussendon, he 
of the coasts, but likewise from their adopting adds, “ after we are clear of these rocks, wk 
flames that are neither native or classical, but “ steer for-Oman and Maskat.” I conclude 
terms of their own language and usage. from this, that the narrator actually sailed him- 

m j t wr itten Shrraff, Sharraf, and, by self on board a Siraf ship for China, and in that 
M‘Cluer, Charrack, pronounced Shavrack. sense called it a Chinese ship. P. 8, Eng, ed- 

In the port of London, a China ship is a I do not, however, think this proof so con- 
ship destined for China ; and in this sense, per- elusive, as utterly to deny the navigation of 
haps, the Arab says, that most of the Chinese the Chinese west of Malabar, 
ships take in their cargo at Siraf. He describes 
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tlie coast of Malabar; for there it is mentioned, that the 
Chinese paid a duty of a thousand 170 drams, while.other vessels 
paid no more than from one dinar to ten. 

But the ships that sailed from Siraf went first to Mascat in 
Arabia, for the same reason that the fleets from Egypt took 
their departure from Kane and Aromata; that is, been use 
they obtained the monsoon the moment they were under sail. 
The Arab lias fortunately preserved this circumstance; for he 
says, “ from Mascat to Kaucaminali is a month's * 71 sail, with 
«. the wind aft.” Here then we have an evidence of the mon¬ 
soon, and of the passage direct from one coast to the other, in 
harmony with the PeripIds ; we have a passage of thirty days 
from Maskat, proportionate to the forty days from Gardefan; 
and whatever Kaucam may be, we find in Mali a reference to 
iMalh and iHlalabar, in which we cannot- be mistaken. A1 
Edrissi, who copies this passage from the Arabs, writes the 
name 271 Kulam-melf ; so that between the two authorities we 
may possibly discover Kulam on the coast of Malabar; and on 
that coast, in the kingdom of Travancore,. there is still the port 
of Coulan 173 , about eighty miles below Cochin; and another 

,70 Two Arabs. P. 9- Eng. ed- The sum bian Journal, p. 9. with A 1 Edrissi, p. 61. and 
is too small to be credible ; 10,000 dinars are p. 37. where Culam-meh is characterized 33 
canal to I/. Ifr. 6d. De Sacy, p. the Island (that is, the country) which pro. 

According to Niebuhr, Arabic, Amsterd. ed. 
p. 87. a dirrhem is the fifth part of a rupee, 
and a dinar is = JO dirrhems. 

The Arabs had not much improved upon 
the Greeks in the art of Navigation. 

*7* The difference of Kaucam and Kulam 
may be reconciled by supposing the translators 
misled by the want of the diacritical^points; 
a difficulty which occurs to all translators in 
rendering proper names* Compare the Ara- 


auces pepper, xi.au uic i&uuiuo ui 
bian geographers are upon the continent.— 
Compare it also with Abilfeda, who calls it 
Caulam, the last port of India, where pepper 
is procured. Lat. 8. Melch. Thevenot, vol. i. 
p. 22. 

273 I am convinced by Cesar Frederick that 
it is the first Coulan, previous to C. Comorin. 
See Hackluyt, ii. 224. 72 miles from Cochin* 

A 1 Coulam esi ultima regia Orienti 9 qu» 
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Coulafn *« or Coualam, to the eastward of Cape Comorin. 
Either ol these may be the port, intended by the Arabian 
Journal, as it informs us, that “ alter watering here, you begin 
to enter the sea of Harkand,” that is, the ocean to the south 
ol Comorin : and in another passage it is added, that “ Kaucam 
is almost upon the skirts of the sea of Harkand.” 

I am not certain that I can follow my author farther; but if 
1 understand him right, it is sufficiently evident, that though 
they sailed by the monsoon to Cape Comorin, they did not 
cross the Bay of Bengal by the same wind; but after rounding 
Ceylon, or passing the straits of Manar, they stood on by Laja- 
balus ~ TS and Calabar (which is the coast of Coromandel), and 
Betuma (the same as Beit Thuma), St Thomk or Meliapoor. 
This route appears circuitous at first sight, and very strange 
that they should cross the Bay of Bengal to the Nicobar 
Islands, in order to reach the coast of Coromandel; but it is 
the route 20 at this day in the north-east monsoon. 


piper profert, solvitur ex ista ad Aden [Ha- 
den].- Abilfeda apud JVtcIch. Thevenot, 
tom, ii. p. 22. 

i7 + This other Coulam, or Covelam, beyond 
Cape Comorin, is in the country of TineveJli ; 
but Paolino says, the first Coulan ought to be 
written Collam. P. 75.—The trade continued 
at Coulam, east of Cape Comorin, in Marco 
Polo’s time. See lib. iii. c. 25. 

vs It is written Najabalusalso, which d'An- 
ville reads Nachabai for Nichobar. Cala-bar 
is Coromandel, in contrast to Malabar, com¬ 
mencing possibly at Calymere. Bet Thuma 
is the house or church of St. Thomas at Me¬ 
liapoor, near Madras : Kadrange and Senef, 
I cannot discover j but Senef I suppose to be 
the Sanf of A 1 Edrissi, which, he says, is ten 
days from Sandifalat; and Kadrange may be 


Arracan. Sandifalat can hardly be any thing 
else but the Straits of Malacca ; but Renaudot 
reads it Sandar-Pulo, and converts it into 
Pulo-Condor, which seems fanciful. It might 
be a subject of inquiry, whether Senef, Sanf, 
or Samf, may not be Siam. The sea opposite 
the coast of Corqmandel is called Mare $an- 
ficum, which may be the sea of Siam 5 but 
Siam extends across the peninsula, and the 
gulph of Siam Proper is on the eastern side* 
A 1 Edrissi, p. 34. 

v ’ See M. Gentil, tom. i. 653. who calls 
it the grand route. See also the voyage of 
the Gospel Missionaries, Magazine, No* xiii. 
who stretched over to Sumatra and the Nico- 
bars, in order to reach Tranquebar. The 
Oriental Navigator and Forrest confirm these 
accounts. 
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From St. Thom& they cross the gulph again to Kadrange, 
and by Senef to Sandarfulat, which ought to be the Straits oi 
Malacca; and thence to China. There seems to be more 
coasting in this voyage than in that oi Ptolemy; for he carries 
his fleets across from some point in the Carnatic to the Golden 
Chersonese, at once. But if his communication terminated 
there, the Arabs went farther east than his Sinus Magnus, and 
reached Canfu 177 in China, which is the modern Canton, where 
they traded much under the same restrictions which Europeans 
experience at the present hour. After all, they confess that 
very few of their ships reached China; that the voyage was 
extremely dangerous 178 , and that water-spouts and tuftons were 
continually to be dreaded ; added to which, at the date of their 
narrative in 86? of our era, the kingdom of . China itself was 
distracted by internal commotionswhich made it no longer 
safe for merchants to venture into the country* 

But still it should be remembered, that the Arabians are the 
first navigators upon record, except the merchants of Cosmas,. 
that penetrated to China; that they are antecedent to the 
Europeans in this voyage by more than six centunes , and that 
they had found their way to the northern 180 frontier of this king- 


v? Canfu is the Chanecu of Al Edrisei. 

t'ff. 

v* Between the sea of Harkand and Dela- 
rowi there are ipoo islands ^ Arabs of Rlenau* 
dot), which include the Maldives;, Sarandiv, 
and Ceylon, in the sea of Harkand. Arabs 2. 

Al Edrissi, p. 3 V- The dan S er of the vx >y a £ e 
was increased by these, as much as by the 
obstacles farther east. 

•w The wavs which preceded the dynasty 
of Stinga. Arabs, p. 41. remarks, 47. 
use whether actually an Arab or not, I 


cannot discover 5 but the Arab says, he was 
acquainted with one, who had 9een a man that 
had travelled on foot [by land} from Samar- 
cand to Canfu [Canton] with a load of Musk 
and had traversed all the cities of China one 
after another. This is a proof, at least, that 
the communication was open between Samar¬ 
kand and China ; and as Samarkand* at that 
time, was subject to the Moslems, this tra¬ 
veller was at least a Mahomedan, if not aa 
Arab. Ren'Jiudot,, p, yiu 
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dom in the ninth century, while in the sixteenth, the Europeans 
were disputing whether Cathai and China were the same. We. 
have no record of any European* 31 visiting this country by a 
northern route before Marco Polo, in the twelfth century ; nor 
any satisfactory account of an European 2,1 sailing in the sea of 
China between the time of that traveller and Nicola di Conti, 
in 1420. Barthema’s voyage is between 1500 and 1504, im¬ 
mediately preceding the arrival of the Portuguese. 

These circumstances will naturally suggest reflections in re¬ 
gard to the Arabs of the Desert, and the Arabs on the coast. 
The sons of Esau were plunderers by prescription and profes¬ 
sion ; their hand was against every man, and every man's hand 
against thetb. The family of Jock tan. lS \ in Yemen, lladra- 
maut, and Oman, were as naturally commercial; and as they 
anticipated the Greeks and Romans in the navigation to India, 
and the modern Europeans in the discovery of China, it is no 
more than their due to ascribe to them a spirit of commerce, 
enterprize, or the thirst of gain, in ages which no history can 
reach ; and to conclude, that if the precious commodities of 
the East found their way to the Mediterranean, as undoubtedly 
they did, the first carriers on the ocean were as undoubtedly 
the Arabians. 

Whether we are better able to understand the Greeks, or 
whether the Greeks are more intelligent and better informed 
than the Arabs, I cannot say; but Cosmas, who was never in 

«« Europeans bad reached China, but from See Friar Odorick, supra, 

a different cause. Carpin found a French JSJ Cedrenus calls them, Interior Arabians, 
goldsmith at Cambalu ; but he had been car- Aman and Jektan, p. 422. Yemen and Jock- 
ried off from Poland by the Tartars, who had tan. Tmtrm EMIIOPOI. 

made an irruption into that country. 
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India Himself—who was a monk, and not the wisest either of 
his profession or his nation, is far more distinct and compre¬ 
hensible in the sixth century, than the two Arabs in the ninth, 
or A1 Edrissi in the twelfth. He gives a very rational account 
of the pepper tfade in Malabar, and the meeting of the mer¬ 
chants from the East with those of Europe, from the lied Sea, 
and Gulph of Persia, in Ceylon, which in his age was the 
centre of this commerce; and he affords a variety of informa¬ 
tion, which the Arabians either did not know, or have not re¬ 
corded. But we shall have recourse to him again when we 
arrive at Ceylon. 

I have more than once noticed the Rajah, who, as Pliny in¬ 
forms us, attended the embassy from the king of Ceylon to 
Claudius, and who asserted, that his father had visited the 
S 6 res. I once thought that this Rajah went by sea ; but upon 
a closer inspection of the passage, it is plain that he passed by 
land from Bengal across the mountains called Emodi. Still we 
have, upon the whole, a proof, that through the intervention 
of different nations, a communication was open from the Red 
Sea to the country of the S£res. ■Whether the Ste are Chinese,, 
has been disputed; but that they were visited by sea, is true, 
if the evidence of Cosmas 184 is sufficient; and that they Were 
approachable by land through Tartary on the north, is asserted 
likewise by Pliny and Ptolemy. This is a peculiarity that suits 
no nation but the Chinese; and if we find this fact recorded. 

' "IT" 1 " A 1)" . ■ 

from the time that history commences, it is a strong pre¬ 
sumption that the same intercourse took place many ages 

»»4 Cosmas calls them Tzinitzce, and Tzinistar. See Dissertation it. infra. 

3 Q 
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antecedent to the. accounts which have come down to the pre¬ 
sent time. 

Whether the author of the Peripl&s himself sailed with the 
monsoon, or by the coasts which his narrative takes in succes¬ 
sion, he has not informed us ; but if he was in India more than 
once, he might have tried both the different routes. His leav¬ 
ing this circumstance undetermined, may induce a suspicion 
that he was a geographer, rather than a voyager. But the 
same circumstance occurs in Capt. Hamilton's Account of the 
East Indies: he gives the ports in succession, from the- Cape 
of Good Hope to China; yet he certainly did not visit them all 
in one voyage, but gives us the result of the knowledge lie had 
acquired in all his different navigations. 

For , this account of the monsoons, and the effects produced 
by them relative to the commerce of the ancients, no apology 
is requisite: it is of the very essence of the design proposed 
from the commencement of this work, which was intended not 
merely as a comment on the Periplhs, but from the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by that journal to investigate the commerce of 
the East in all its branches ; to trace its progress or situation 
in different ages, and to examine its relations, causes, and con¬ 
sequences, till the new £ra of discovery commenced bv the 
efforts of the Portuguese, under the auspices of Don Henry, 
and the.great work was essentially completed by the achieve¬ 
ments of Gama and Columbus. 

We return now to the narrative of the Journal, which wts 
interrupted at Bdrake, for the purpose of introducing Hippalus 
to the acquaintance of the reader, and commences again at 
Ela-Bakarfc, altered as to its orthography, in which it now 
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with the Bcccarfe of Pliny, and the B&karb of Pto¬ 
lemy. It is now likewise augmented with the addition of Eta; 
in which, as has been observed, we recover the Eli of Marco 
Polo, and the d’Eli or dTili of our charts. In this passage 
there is mention of the Ruddy Mountain 28s , and then an omis¬ 
sion in the text, which requires examination before we ean pro¬ 
ceed, I have lately learnt that dTili itself is not red, but that 
there are red hills* or land, both to the north and south of it: 
the red hill to the south, lying near the sea, is that which we 
must prefer for the Ruddy Mountain of the Journal; and as the 
features of nature are indelible, it is much satisfaction to 
establish the consistency of the narrative upon ground so well 
ascertained. I consider this, therefore, as a point fixed; but 
.1 ought not to omit, that the Oriental Navigator 2,9 notices red 
cliffs much lower down, both on the north and south of An- 
jenga; and as we are approaching very fast to Cape Comorin, 
if it should appear preferable to others to assume these for the 
Ruddy Mountain, there is confessedly some ground for the 
supposition. 

The omission %i7 in the text may be supplied, by supposing 


“*** I have received the following extracts 
from Capt. Henry Corn wall’s Remarks on the 
Coast of India, 1720 j the work itself I have 
not seen; 

“ Southward of Mount dTili, in fair wea- 
“ ther, you may see the Dutch settlement of 
44 Cananoor, which will bear N.E. by N. 4^ 

<# leagues j yon bring the flag-staff N.E. by 
u E. about two miles off shore, and then you 
“ will bring that peak seen over Calicut E. 

0 by N. over a reddish hill by the sea-side. 

“ Four leagues to the southward of For- 
“ mosa there lien a reddish hill* by the sea- 
# side/* This mart be a league north of 

3 Q 


d’llli $ for Formosa is five leagues from dTUi, 
according to the Oriental Navigator, p. 223. 

« When Mount dTili bore S.E. by E. 
44 about four leagues, Mount Formosa, bore 
44 N.K. \ N. three leagues . • . > . Two hills 
44 were in sight; one to the southward*, and 
44 the* other northward ; the land hereabouts 
u appearing reddish near the sea-side, especially 
44 towards sunset.” 

P. 227. 

^ ’Att 5 *EX<xfa>cag>), t & TuyCpw* 

m „ p t 

uWti %u}£<x, rn • « * • • • * ♦ v 

TlctptXicx, Aiyoftfyri 7T{of ctvri* to * >ot 

We may read, 7r*fw * 3 * £1#*- 

Q 
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that the country of Pandion is intended ; and the sentence would 
then express, that after leaving ■ Ela-B&karh, you arrive at the 
Red Cliffs, and beyond them the Par&lm aM , or coast of the ter¬ 
ritory subject to Pandion, which fronts the south, and where 
you find the town of Kolkhi, and the Pearl Fishery. By this 
we are to understand, that he means the southern coast beyond 
Cape Comorin; and so he afterwards expresses himsell; for he 
reverts to Comorin, and then proceeds again to Kolkhi and the 
fishing-ground. 

Ptolemy makes no mention of the kingdom of Pandion pre¬ 
vious to Komar; but commences the province of the Aii with 
Melinda and Elanki 48 ’, and makes it terminate at Comar. 
This would embrace the modern Calicut, Cochin, and Travail- 
core ; and in this tract we have still an Aycotta near Cranga- 
noor, that is, the fortress of Ai *fl In all other respects, the 
division of the provinces is nearly the same in Ptolemy and the 
Peri pi As, from Barugdza to Co mar; and their want of corre¬ 
spondence here, is a circumstance in favour of both; for the 
kingdom of Pandion is placed by both on the eastern side of 
the peninsula, and M6dura, his capital, is the present metro¬ 
polis of M&dura. If he had a territory on the Malabar *’ 1 side, 

it was by conquest; and Pliny is in harmony with both : when 
'JS^ f 1 ; b £ * 1 ; 

homr*u confirmed by the following clause : * 88 We should naturally suppose that Paralia 

*Ev Y) jotl KoXvixSrxrU low vno ?ov $eccn\ia Ttot$Um was a Greek term, and literally the coast; but 
trmx3. But if by the text we are to under- Mr. Hamilton informs me, that Pfiralaya, m 
stand that Elabakafe itself is called the Ruddy Sanskreet, signifies the remotest Yeghn; that! is, 
Mountain, perhaps there is some further omis- the extreme part of the peninsula. ‘ ^ 

sion or corruption in the text* I wish to con- **9 Nelkuhda and Ela. 
sider Ela as Mount d’llla, and Bakarc, or * 9 ® IPARville, p. 1 t 6 i Paolino, p. 86 . 
EM-B 4 kare, as Ram-d’Iili, near the mouth 291 ^he coun try of Malabar Proper emilife 
of the river where the vessels lay $ and here yiise more thantwelvte men, 

might be the reddish hill one league M, of according to Capt. HihiiftohJ i. 58 ^. 

,prV ■■ 0 r ■ 
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speaking of liis possessions on this side, he says, Modusa, tlie 
capital of Pandion. was at a great distance inland. M 
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XII, BALITA, COMARET, iVoLKHI, PEARL FISHERY. 


§§ 
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BAhifk is the first place mentioned by the PerijMs after 
leaving the Ruddy Mountain ; it is the Eam-bala 19 * of Ptoletny ; 
but we have nothing to determine its position, except the Men¬ 
tion' of its having a fine road for shipping, and a village oil the 
coast. No representative of Calicut appears, and probably it 
did not, then exist, nor for several centuries afterwards. The 
Kolkhi of the ancients has been frecpiently mistaken for itbut 
as Rolkhi is beyond domorin, and is tjbe seat of th# Pearl 
Fishery, the supposition is impossible. Calicut * was tlfe grand 
centre, for many ages, of all the Eastern and Western com¬ 
merce, from its origin in 805 194 till the arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese; and though its splendour is now eclipsed, it is still a 
place of great trade for pepper aM , cardaraums, sandal-wood, 
and other commodities; much frequented by the vessels of 


w There is a Tum-bala on this coast still; 
but whether it is ancient or modern I kuoy/ : 
not, nor whether its position would be suit¬ 
able, if those p°lnts could be ascertained. 

* 95 We have a Mahomedan account of the 
settlement of t\}£ Moslems at Qalicufc, taken 
from Fe,ri$hta, and published in the India Ann, 
Register J799, p. 1+8. Miscel. But as Fe- 
rishta was a Mahomedan himself, so dpes he 
say, he has it from a poetical account ; and 
though it preserves the, outline cf Cerarp 
* Perumai’s retirement, and the division of Ma¬ 
labar, it still contains much that is problem¬ 


atical, and seems a Mahomedan fiction to give 
the Moslems a legal settlement in the country* 
Subjoined to this account, however, there is a 
valuable note, giving an account of the king¬ 
dom of Bijnagar—its rise, power, and disso¬ 
lution ; and proving, thfrt the influence of the 
Ram .Raj^h extended over Malabar. 

There are two dates, 907 and 805, 
D’Anville, Antiq. $e Wfldc, p. 114. 

° 55 . Teliicheri, an English fort and factory* 
was established on this coajjt for the purpose 
of procuring these articles, and Angenga. 
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Europe, and still more by the traders from the Red Sea, 
Maskhat, and the Gulph of Persia. These are circumstances 
too well known to be insisted on; and we must proceed to 
Comar, no less conspicuous in its situation at the apex of the 
peninsula, than in the preservation of its name through so 
many ages, and so many revolutions both of commerce and of 

empire. 

At Komar there was an harbour and a fortress, with a gar¬ 
rison : there was likewise some religious establishment, in which 
those who dedicated themselves to the worship of the presiding 
deity ficst consecrated themselves by ablutions, and then en^ 
tercd into an engagement of celibacy. Women partook of 
this institution as well as men; and the legend of the place 
reports, that the goddess to whom their services were dedicated, 
used formerly to practise the same ablutions monthly at this 

consecrated spot. 

The name of the place, according to Paolino •*, is derived 
from Cumari, a virgin deity, the Diana and Ilecate of the 
Hindoo mythology. The convent ~ 91 , he adds, still exists, and 
the same superstition is practised at a mountain three leagues 
inland, where they still preserve the tradition ot Cumari’s 
bathing in the sea. The Sanscreet name, he adds, is Canya- 
muri, Cape Virgin , but contracted by the natives themselves 


•»« Cumari, he inform* us, signifies a virgin; 
hut Comr is the moon, in Arabic * and Diana 
(as Phcebc) is the goddess of the moon, the 
sister of Phoebus. Whether Comr ha* such a 
meaning in Sanscreet, or the goddess such a» 
attribute in Hindoo mythology, may be in- 
quirccl. 

& The religious of this forty he says, are 


called Jogf* coenobites ; or Go-suami, lords of 
the cow, from their superstition relative to that 
animal; or Samana* tncfocnshst, because they 
deprive no creature of life* (^1 hesc are the 
Gernranai of Strabo.) They live in convents 
under a superior, sleep on the ground on mats 
of palm-leaf, and communicate little with the 
world* • 
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into Comaii, or Cumarl. He mentions also a small port here, 
conformably to the account in the Peri pi As; and a church, 
founded by St. Xavier, on a mountain close to the sea, which, 
report says, is dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; but on this head 
the good Carmelite is silent, and I know not whether the report 
be true. 

Circumstances so correspondent, at the distance of two thou¬ 
sand years, could hardly be found in any country except India ; 
and to the local knowledge of Paolino we are much indebted. 
He has reprobated, indeed, all literary men, who presume to 
determine questions in their closet relative to countries which 
they have never visited; but though I and others, who pursue 
our studies in retirement, owe him something in return, I shall 
revenge myself by no other method, but by citing a beautiful 
passage from his work, descriptive of the Par&lia or Coast 
of Malabar. Paolino, on his return to Europe, had embarked 
in a French frigate called the Catypso; and while he is pur¬ 
suing his course between Cochin and Cape Comorin, he bursts 
out into a rapturous description of the scenery presented to 
bis view: 

“ Nothing 1 " can be more enchanting to the eye, or delicious 
«• to the senses, than is experienced in a voyage near the ex- 
“ tremity of the peninsula. At three or four leagues from the 
■** coast, the country of Malabar appears like a theatre of ver- 
« dure: here a grove of cocoa-trees, and there a beautiful river 
** pouring its tribute into the ocean, through a valley irrigated 

Paolino is mistaken in snpposing Paralia in contradistinction to Paralia Soringorum, the 
to be confined to the Pearl Fishery; it ex- Coast of Coromandel, 
tends the whole way from Elabakare to the P< 3 7 1 * 

Fishery, and is literally the coast of Malabar, 
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«« and fertilized by-its waters. In one pi ftslung- 



«* vessels, in another a white church 300 , peering through the 
«* verdure of the groves; while the gentle land-breeze of the 
« morning wafts the fragrance exhaled from the pepper, car- 
“ damum, betel, and other aromatics, to a great distance from 
« the shore, and perfumes the vessel as she passes with their 
“ odours ; towards noon succeeds the sea-breeze, of which wo 
“ took advantage to speed the beautiful Calypso in the pro¬ 
secution of her voyage/' 

Our Greek and Arabian conductors have no effusions of ima¬ 
gination ; but a picture of the country where we are, drawn 
upon the spot with the enthusiasm and sensibility of an Italian, 
will make ample atonement for the digression. I need not add, 
that during the north-easterly monsoon, a voyage on the whole. 

coast is effectually a party oS pleasure. 

We are now to proceed to Kolkhi and the Pearl Fishery, in 
regard to whidh Paolino is much displeased that none of the 
geographers have agreed 30 * in placing Kolkhi at Colcchc . 
lie will not allow any of us to know the least of the situation 
of places which we have never seen, and yet we shall build on 
his own premises to subvert his conclusion ; for he, in conjunc- 


apt There were many churches iu this conn* 
try, both oil the Mission, and of the Malabar 
Christians; but the‘irruption'of TiplioO de¬ 
stroyed every Hindoo pagoda, and every Chris¬ 
tian church, as far as he penetrated. As. 
Res. vii. $7 (j. 



To these Christians of St. Thomas, Alfred 
sent Sighelm, bp. of Sherbourne, who brought 
home many jewels, ardmatics, &c. some of 
•which remained long at Sherbourne. Hack- 
hiit, ii. .1; 


»* In Mr. Le Beck’s Account of the Pearl 
Fishery it is said, that the best divers are from 
Collish, on the coast of Malabar. I conclude 
that this is Coleche. As. Res. v. 402.. 



305 Questa citta fu sovente confusa con Co- 
valan, Colias, o Colis, degl’ antichi; de qut lli; 
scritori. .. die non avevano cssaminato il sito 
locale dclle due citte tra ss molto.. diverse. 

■ ■■ F ■ 


tion with all our charts, places Colechb ** previous to Comorin ; . 

and therefore, whether we find a representative for Kolkhi or 
not, his assumption must be false; for both Ptolemy and the 
Periplfts 304 place it, not to the westward, but the eastward of 
that cape. The Pearl Fishery is not now, nor ever was, 
carried on to the westward or northward of Cape Comorin. 
The centre of it has always been at Manar, or on the coast in 
the neighbourhood ; and Manar 303 is the island of Epioddrua, 
where, according to the Periplfts, the pearl oysters were 
only to be found; and there is the fishery at the present 
hour. From the mention of Epiodbrus, we may conclude a 
Greek of that name from Egypt was the first of his countrymen 
that visited this island; and where would a Greek riot have 
gone 3 ' 6 , if he had heard that pearls were to be obtained ? The 
great request in which they were at Rome and Alexandria, 
seems to have marked them out, not indeed as of greater value 
than diamonds, but as a more marketable and preferable com¬ 
modity for the merchant. 

The power which in different ages has presided over the 
Fishery, whether native, Portuguese, Dutch, or English, has 
regularly taken its station at Tutacorin : the Fishery itself is 
always on the Ceylon side of the Straits, at Chilao 307 , See- 
wel 30 \ Condutchey, &c. The number of persons who assemble, 

Capt. Hamilton says, between the middle Still Cape Comorin is to the west of both j 
and west point of C. Comorin, i. 333. and the island of Epiod^rus removes all doubt. 

3°4 \Ato S'c *5 K opoeqtl SxTsuwofr * * 373" 

K&x wy > ** *oAv'ft&W tS TrmitS *riy. 306 In Ccelum. 

*>5 Le perle nascono vicino a Mannar. Pao* 3C7 See Stevens’s Hist, of Persia, p. 402. 
]j no> 3-4. But he say8 likewise, there are He says Chilao signifies a Fishery in the native 
two fisheries: one to the westward of Ceylon, language. 

in the open sea; and another east of Cape Mr. Le Beck’* Acc. Ae. Res. voJL y. 

Comorin, separated by the Straits of Manar. p, 396. 

voi» ir. 3 r 
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is from fifty to sixty thousand ; consisting of divers, mariners, 
merchants, and tradesmen of every description! The Nayque 
of Madura, who was sovereign of the coast, and the representa¬ 
tive of Pandion, had one day’s fishery ; the Governor of Manar's 
wife, when the Portuguese were masters, had another day, 
afterwards perverted to the use of Jesuits ; and the owner of the 
vessel had one draught every fishing-day. After the fishery was 
concluded, the fair was kept at Tutacorin. The brokerage and 
the duty amounted to four per cent.—paid,by the seller. The 
vessels were not fewer than four or five hundred, each carrying 
from sixty to ninety men, of which 'one-third were divers. Capt. 
Stevens supposes the pearl of Manar to be inferior to that of 
Bahrein. ' 

This fishery is likewise described by Cesar Frederick, and a 
variety ** of authors. He informs 11 s, that the divers were 
chiefly Christians of Malabar in his time ; they are now a mix¬ 
ture of that description, of Roman Catholics, and Hindoos ; 
but the superstitions practised to preserve the divers fiom the 
sharks, and other dangers of their profession, are all Hindoo. 
Several fanatics are well paid for their attendance during the 
fishery tor that purpose; and the sharks are as obedient to the 
conjuration of a Bramin, as they could be to a Malabar priest: 
the charm is not always efficacious ; but the priests of India, 
like the priests of Delphi, have a ready salvo for their failure. 
Those who wish to inquire farther into the detail, will meet 
with a very excellent account in the Asiatic Researches (vol. v.) 
hy Mr. Le Beck; in which he will find that this fishery, which 

3*9 Purchas, vol. lii. p. 1708. By Marco and Betala, as die seat of die fishery. The 
Polo, Kb. iii. c. ac. who mentions the Bramin j king had a tenth 3 . the bramin, a twentieth. 
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used to produce 20,000/. to the Portuguese and Dutch 3 ’", pro¬ 
duced, in the fear 1797, 150,000/. under the management of 
the English 3 ". 

In the age of the Periplfis, none but condemned ciitninals 
were employed in this service ; a practice common to all the 
nations of the ancient world, in their mines, in their gallies, in 
the construction of their public buildings, and execution of all 
their public works. r l’hc mines of Potosi are still woiked by 
slaves, where the same miseries are experienced as Agath&r- 
chides 3 “ has depicted in the gold-mines of Egypt; while in 
Europe, or at least in England, we never want freemen to 
■work id our collieries, in our mines of tin, lead, or copper, 
whose labour is procured, and whose dangers are compensated, 
by the higher price they obtain for the services they arc to 

perform. 

I ought now, in compliance with the nature of the undertak¬ 
ing in which I am engaged, to follow my author to the con¬ 
clusion of his work; but as I am persuaded that he never went 

farther than Nelkunda himself, and that be has built upon 
report in "all that is subsequent to that place; so does report 
grow so vague after quitting tJ)e Pearl Fishery and Ceylon, that 
though he mentions several circumstances in common with other 
authors, there is so much indeterminate, that 1 reserve it for a 
separate discussion. My reason for asserting this is, that he 

310 Capt. Stevens. ’Ora it xvSfvrw «mr“ st^kSei, 

3,1 300,000 Porto Novo pagodas. (***f ««*£< y‘W<*<) U ***< X***«'.**l 

U» Agatharchidcs had said a great deal wXowe»*«w P. 27, 

more than his abbreviator has preserved : The multitude of bones still found in these 

'Tir ffCtAv* 3v «3t» 1 to *•»&>,- iuo-Tvx»V a7i X “ T “* excavations is incredible, of wretches crushed < 
Jur«ry A pud Hudson, p. 23 . by the falling in of the earth, as must naturally. 

JBvit what remains is sufficient: happen in a loose and crumbling soil. t 

3 it 2 


* 
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extends the Coast of Coromandel to the east; that he is no 
longer in particular, but general correspondence only with 
Ptolemy ; and that he has enlarged Ceylon towards Africa, in¬ 
stead of assigning it a position where it act ually exists. 

Pliny has said something of the passage between Ceylon and 
the continent, not very satisfactory indeed, but sufficient to 
shew his opinion, that the trade was carried on by this strait. 
The Periplhs seems to confirm this idea, and Ptolemy has no¬ 
thing to the contrary ; but if the opening in Adam’s Bridge, 
near Manar JU , was no deeper at that day than at present*, no ship 
of burden 3 '* could have passed it. Pliny's account states, that 
throughout the whole of the straits the depth was not more than 
six feet; but that there were particular openings 3, % so deep 
that no anchor could reach the ground. He is likewise so de¬ 
ceived in the position of the island, as to make the ambassadors 
sent to Claudius astonished at seeing the shadows fall to the 
north; not reflecting that in their own country, if he had known 
its situation, they must have made the same observation an¬ 
nually, when the sun was to the south of the equator. These 


3,3 Pliny calls cither this island, or Ramana 
Koii, the Island of the Sun. 

Manar, in the Tamul language, signifies 
a sandy river ; applied here to the shallowness 
.of the strait. As. Res. v. 395. 

The fishery is usually on the Ceylon side ; 
as at the Seewel Bank, 20 miles west of Ari- 
poo, Condatchcy, See. Ibid. 

Hardouia allows that the Coliseum Pro- 
montorium is not Comorin, but at the Straits 
of Manar. 

*** A passage in Pliny, omitted in the 
printed copies, is, Magnitudo alterna millia 
ad foram ; which Vo9sius inserts and reads, 
Magnitudo ad terns* millia amphdrum. No 


ship of this size could now pass the straits. 

Hardouin adopts this emendation, lib.vi. 24. 
without mention of Vossius. 

The only circumstance I have ever found 
to countenance this, is in Baldseus (Churchill, 
iii. 785.), who says, that Teuver, governor 
of the country, sold the Portuguese a passage 
through the straits of Manar, which he com¬ 
mands > by either laying stones , or removing them 
from the entrance . This is in i 6$6 : it is pos¬ 
sible they are now immoveable, by neglect or 
disuse. 

The fleet was 15 Portuguese frigates) but 
the fact is supposed, though afterwards as¬ 
serted, 
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and many other errors of the ancients, induce me to enter more 
largely into the* account of Ceylon than the nature of my work 
requires; and this I shall consider as the termination of my in¬ 
quiry, leaving the remainder of the PeripWts for a general dis¬ 
cussion, by way of sequel to the whole. 


XIII. CEYLON. 


The first account of Ceylon was brought to Europe by the 
Macedonians, who were with Alexander in the East. Onesi- 
critus is recorded as the first author who mentions it, under 
the title of Tapr6bana ; and its variety of names in the East, 
as well as Europe, is one of the extraordinary circumstances 
that attend it. 

Lanca 316 , or Langa, - is the true Sanskreet name, according to 


Paolino, p. 371. Vossius ad Melam, 
lib. iii. 7- Lanca and Lunka signify 
the south, Ayeen Acbari. And Lanki- 
alos or Lanka Ham, the Southern 
Isle; but what 11am signifies I have 
not learned. 


Ham, - another Sanskreet name, seemingly 


joined with Lanca ; Lanca-Ilam. Id. 
There is a fabulous island in A1 
Ediissi, Lanchialos, which he says is 
ten days sail from Sarandib. Is it not 
Sarandib again, with another name ? 


Lankowek Capt. Mahoney on Ceylon, A«> Hes. vii. 49, 
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- another Sanskreet name, signifying Sal, 
true ; and labbam, gain. Paolino. 

- Sanskreet. The Island of true or real 
Profit , from its rich productions of 
gems, spices, &c. Paolino. 

- the first name brought to Europe. Bo- 
chart makes it jnfl-SD Taph Parvan, 
Littus aureum, 2 Chron. iii. 6. and 
the Ophir of Solomon. But it is from 
Taph, an island, and Ravan, a king 
of Ceylon, conquered by Ram. Ac¬ 
cording to the As. Researches, v. 
p. 39. Tapravan, or Tapraban. 

- of Ptolemy, who says, it is* the Taprd- 
lrana of the ancients, afterwards called 
Simoondu, but now Sdlika or Sdlikh ; 
the inhabitants, Sake. Salikh is there¬ 
fore an adjective like Ariakh, Bar- 
barike, Limurikh, with yvj or vi)<ro$ 
understood. And the island of Salh 
approaches very nearly to Selen- 
dive 3,? . 

317 Supposed by Burrows to be Tapo-bon, 
the Wilderness of Prayer, Ayecn Acbari, ii. 
p. 326. oct. ed. This is not so probable as 
Tap-raban. Mr. Hamilton does not disap¬ 
prove of Tap-raban, but. adds, that there is 
no allusion to such a name of the, island in any 
Sanskreet writing he has seen. 

There is a particular'cast on the island 
at this day, called Sale or Chalk, and Chal* 


V, « > *' \ Vv * V 1 ' W** \*\ 

lias: they are labourers, manufacturers of 
stuffs, and cinnamon-peelers; and if the anti¬ 
quity of their establishment in the island (for 
they are not a native tribe) be established, the 
name of the people, Salai, and of the island, 
Salike, would be naturally derived from them. 
As. Res. vol. vii, p. 431. in a highly curious, 
Treatise on Ceylon , by Capt. Ed. Moor* See 
also Baid$eus, who calls them Shalias. 


Salabham, 

Salabha-dipa, 

Salabha-dip, 


Tapr6bana - 


Salika, 
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Serened ip, y - Sapamgr. Chysococcas in Vossiua. A&ts 
Sielen-dip, y eertv wrote vycros ij %up<z. Voss, ad 

Selen-dib. Melara, 257. Var. ed. 56'9. Philo- 

storgius. 

Selen-dive, ~ - tlie Serenedib, or island Seren, Selen, 

of the Arabs; the Sarandib of A1 
1 Edrissi; the Divis 3 '*, and Serendivis t 

of Ammianus Marcellinus, who is the 
r'hiS. ■ first author of the Latins or Greeks 

who uses this name. Divis, the Lack- 
dives or Maldives, or islands in gene¬ 
ral. Seledivis, Selen-dive, the island 
Selen. Am. Mar. lib. xxii. p. 306’. 
Palaisimoondu 3 ’*, - of the Periplfis. Pliny says there was 

a river and city of that name, with 
250,000 inhabitants; the natives called 
Falieogoni, perhaps from Bali, the 
Indian Hercules. Paolino interprets 
it Parasbrimandala, the kingdom of 
Parashri, the youthful Bacchus of the 
Hindoo mythology. But it ought 
not to be omitted, that Mr. Hamilton 
considers Simoonto as expressing the 
utmost boundary or extremity; and 
Palisimoonto, as the limit of the ex¬ 
pedition of Bali, the Indian Hercules. 

Divis is MStd in the case in which it oc- etymology; and yet the temple in Ceylon* 
curs. F. .306. described by Capt. M‘.Kenzie, As. Res. vol. vi, 

* 9 ° Pulo Simoon. Vossius ad Mel. lib. iii. 7. p. 438. very much resembles the temple* 

Insula Siarnen&ium, with the Persian addition Siam, Ava, 5c c. 
of Diu Div> an Island, This is a fanciful 
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Sindo Candae, - - so Ptolemy calls a town and the natives, 

on the west; Calibi and Mudutti, in 
the north; Anurogrammi, Nagadibii, 
Emni, Oani, Tarachi, on the east; 
Bocani, Diorduli, Rhodagani, and 
Nagiri [Nayrs], on the south. 

Sailatta, - - - - the name in usage in Malabar. Paolino. 

Singala-dweepa, - is the true Sanskreet name, according 
Siuhala-dwiba. Paolino. to Mr. Hamilton; the island of Sin- 

gala **; for dwipa, or dweepa, is equi¬ 
valent to the diva of the Arabs; hence 
Singala-diva became their Selendive 
and Serendive ; literally, the island of 
the Singalas, the Chingalese, and 
Chingulays, of the Europeans; the 
Singoos or Hingoos, as the natives 
still call themselves. I cannot help 
thinking this the most easy and na¬ 
tural of all the etymologies that have 
occurred; and 1 return my best thanks 
to Mr. Hamilton for the suggestion. 
Cala, * - the name used by the Arabs of Renau- 

dot, p. 61.; but perhaps Sala 3, \ 

If such is the fluctuation in the name of this island, the dif¬ 
ferent reports of its size and situation are still more extra¬ 
ordinary. 

atl Singha, a Hon ; Singhalais, lion-raced ; Tranate, Hibenaro, Tenarisim, L e. Tena- 
from a fable of a king of Ceylon, born of a ceram ; but these have been little noticedi and 
lion. Capt. Mahoney, As. Res, vii. 48, Tenaceram is regfo delkiarum. 

** Other names in Harris, vol, i. 677. arc. 
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OnesicrUus estimates it at five thousand stadia; but, accord- 
ing to Strabo, mentions not whether it is in length, breadth, or 
circumference. I conclude that he means the latter; because, 
at eight stadia to the mile, this amounts to six hundred and 
twenty-five miles; which is not very distant from the truth; for 
in Rennell’s last map 

The length is - £30 

The breadth is - - .. X50 

The circumference is - - - 660 m 

If therefore we interpret Onesicritus rightly, he is entitled to 
the merit of correctness, as well as discovery; an honour due 
to very few of the ancient geographers in distant regions; but 
to make amends, he adds, that it lies twenty days sail from the 
continent. 

Erat 6 sthenes reduces this distance to only seven' days sail, 
which is still too much; for it is not more than thirty-five miles 
from.I bint Pedro to Calymere, and fifty lrom the point next 
Manar to the opposite coast at Ramana Coil, which is the 
point where Pliny measures, or about an hundred and seventy 
from Cape Comorin to Manar. But then Eratosthenes adds, 
that it extends eight 324 thousand stadia towards Africa; that is, 
according as we compute the stadium, either eight hundred, or 
a thousand miles, in a direction exactly the reverse of truth. 
In this I am forced to confess, that the Peri pi 6 s has followed 
Eratosthenes, and added to his error; for it is stated in express 
terms, that it reaches almost to the coast of Azania 325 , which 


333 From Dondra Head to Tellipelli, 270 

miles > from Colombo to Trincole, 160._ 

Hugh Boyd, in the India Ann. Reg* 

V OL. II. 


324 Strabo, p. 72* 5000; p, 690. 8000. 
Ka* ro kxt 
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lies opposite to it in Africa. In some account of this sort exists 
the cause of the error in the Arabian geographers; for Al 
Edrissi has confounded Cape Comorin, or Comari, with Co- 
mar 326 , that is, the island of Madagascar; and in his map he 
has actually placed Madagascar to the eastward of Ceylon. 
This arises from his extension of the coast of Africa to the East 
till it reaches the sea of China, and the necessity lie was under 
of making Madagascar parallel to the coast of Zanguebai. 

It is with concern that 1 mention these errors, in which the 
author of the PeripKks is involved, and upon account of which 
I am constrained to allow his want of information in every thing 
beyond Nelkunda, and to confess that his personal knowledge 
did not extend to Ceylon. 

Strabo supposes Ceylon not to be less than Britain, and, 
Josephus 3 * 7 conceives Britain not less than the rest of the 
habitable world : these, indeed, are expressions at random ; 
but what shall be said of the amplification 318 of Ptolemy, who 
makes its 


3tt6 It seems to admit of proof, that Al 
Edrissi has made two islands out of Ceylon, 
instead of one. Saranda, he says, (p. 28,) is 
1200 miles in circumference; and Sarandib 
(p. 31.) is 80 miles long and 80 miles broad. 
And yet that Saranda is Ceylon, as well as 
Sarandib., appears manifest, by his placing the 
Pearl fishery there, and making it a great 
resort of merchants for spices. He has a dif¬ 
ferent mistake about Comar, or Comr; foi 
Cape Comorin, and Comr the island of Mada¬ 
gascar, , arc confounded. In p* 3 1 * Comr is 
a very long island [or country] , the king of 
which lives in Malai. This is evidently the 
peninsula terminated by Coxnoria, the king of 


which lived in Malabar; and the island Saran* 
dib lies seven days sail from it, which i$ the 
distance given by the ancients. But p. 34. 
wc have Comr again, one day’s sail from Da- 
gutta : now this is Madagascar; for Dagutta 
is in Sofala. Perhaps, if we ever obtain a 
scientific translation of Al> Edrissi, we may 
find distinctions to obviate this confusion ; for - 
his translator, Gabriel, knew as little of Ceylon 
as of Russia. 

Strabo, p. 130. Camden’s Britannia* 
pref. lxxviii. See Pytheas Polyb. iv. 629.. 
40,000 stadia. 

m D’Anville observes, that this amplifica¬ 
tion is as 14 to 1. 
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Length - 
Breadth - 
Circumference 


Miles. 

1,050 

700 

1,450 


He does not, indeed, extend it towards Africa; but he carries 
the extreme southern point more than two degrees south of the 
equator, which in reality is little short of six degrees in northern 
latitude. Ilis errors descended much later than could have 
been supposed; for Marco Polo 3Z ° mentions this island as two 
thousand four hundred miles in circuit; and adds, that it had 
formerly been three thousand six hundred, but part of it had 
been swallowed up by tempest and inundation. And even so 
late as sixty years before the discovery of Gama, Nicola di 
Conti supposes the circumference to be two thousand miles. 
Now what is most extraordinary in this is, that both 33 * these 
travellers must have seen the island itself, and must have sailed 
beyond it, if not round it 331 . 

My purpose in producing these facts is not to expose the 
errors of ancient writers on the subject, but to shew how un¬ 
certain all information is, when grounded upon report. And 
yet, in the midst of this darkness, Ptolemy’s information was 
such as, in one instance, to confirm the rank which he so de¬ 
servedly holds in preference to others; for lie gives the names 
of places more correctly, and more conformably to modern 
intelligence, than appear in any other author, Greek, Latin, 

3 I am not certain that the amplification 330 Not Nicolas di Conti, unless upon his 
of M. Polo descends from Ptolemy; for he return. 

a ays, this is the size, in the mariners’ maps, of 331 Cesar Frederick passed both by the 
India. Had Ptolemy seen such a map? or Straits of Manar, Hackluyt, ii. p. 225. and 
had the Mahomedans introduced the maps of on the outside of Ceylon, id* ii. 227. See 


Ptolemy into India ? 
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or Arabian. This is a merit peculiar to him, not only here, but 
in the remotest and least known regions of the world : it proves 
that his inquiries were made at Alexandria of merchants or 
mariners, who had actually visited the countries he describes; 
but that they had not the means of giving true positions, be¬ 
cause they had neither instruments for observation, or the com¬ 
pass to mark their course. The North Polar Star was not 
visible ; and if they sailed by the Canobus in the southern 
hemisphere, as Ptolemy asserts they did, that star is not within 
twenty-seven degrees of the Pole, and would give occasion to a 
variety of mistakes. Still, under all these disadvantages, it is 
something to have procured names that we can recognize; and 
these names at once put an end to the dispute formerly agitated 
among the learned, whether the Taprbbana of the ancients were 
Ceylon or Sumatra. They prove likewise, that some merchants, 
or travellers, had reached the capital and interior of the island/ 
By them the capital was found where Candy now is, and called 
Maa-grammum 334 , the great city , or metropolis, which was 
placed on the river Ganges, still called the Ganga, Gonga, or 
Ma-va)i~gonga, the great river of Bali™> which flows to Trinco- 
nialee. The Hamallel mountains, among which is the Pike of 
Adam, are likewise laid down relatively in their proper posi¬ 
tion, and called Mal&, the Sanscreet term for mountains; and 
above all, Anuro-grammum 334 is preserved in Anurod-borro, or 
Anurod-gurro, a ruin found by Knox, while he was escaping 
to the coast; which, he says, lies ninety miles north-west from 


«* These facts are collected from Paolino, is not a Greek compound, but expresses the 
Knox, Ribeyro, Major Rennell, and parti- descendants, or servants, of Bali, 
cularly d’Anville. Antiq. de ITnde, p. 150. m Gramma signifies a city, in Sanscreet, 
3*3 Bali occurs so repeatedly in Ceylon, that Paolino, p. 250. Knox, p. 6. Borro, boor, 
here is reason to think that Palsogoni in Pliny, poor, and goor, have the same meaning, 
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Candy, and in a position correspondent with the account of 
Ptolemy. He found here three stone bridges; the remains of 
a pagoda or temple, such as no modern Ceylonese 335 could 
build ; and many pillars, with stone-wharfs on the river Malwat- 
ouwa 3}0 . Sindocandoe is another name expressing the moun¬ 
tains of the Hingoos, the name by which the natives call them¬ 
selves; and Bingo-dagul is their name for Candy ; for Candi is 
a hill or fortress on a mountain ; and llingo-dagul, the city of 
the Hingoos, perverted by corruption into Chingoo-lees 337 , by 
which name they are at present known to the Europeans settled 
on the coast 338 . 

Bochart has many other names, in which lie finds a resem¬ 
blance ; and those who know the country, by residing in itv 
might discover more; but I have Confined myself to such a3 
arc incontrovertible; and these are sufficient to raise our 
astonishment, how a geographer could obtain so much know¬ 
ledge of a country, without being able to ascertain its dimen¬ 
sions or position. 

Ptolemy has still another particular which is very lemaikable * 
for as he places the northern point of his Taprdbana, opposite 
to a promontory named K 6 ru, so has he an island Korn be¬ 
tween the two^ and a Tala-Cori on C e-ylon , and Ivoiy,. h® 


335 Knox, pp. 72. So. The natives of Hin- 
dostan, the peninsula, or Ceylon, are not de¬ 
ficient in skill, art, or power, to execute such 
works as are found here, or at Elephants, or 
at Elore. But the Hindoo governments are 
not wealthy or powerful enough to support the 
expence ; and perhaps the impulse of supersti¬ 
tion has not energy enough to require it. 

33 « Oowa, or objia, is Witter also in Abys¬ 
sinian, and.eau iB French !! 

33 ? For the whole of this, see Knox’s His¬ 


tory of Ceylon. He was seized after ship¬ 
wreck, and detained 25 years a prisoner. Hfe 
possessed the language; and though he may 
have his errors, is highly worthy of credit as an 
author of integrity, principles, and religion. 

339 D’Anville likewise mentions - the wild 
country on the south, where elephants are still 
found, with other resemblances; but these are 
sufficient to prove the fact for which, they, are 
adduced. 
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adds, is the same as Calllgicum. This is denied by d’Ariville, 
Avho by separating the two capes, makes K6ry, the point of the 
continent, at Ramiseram; and then supposes Kalligicum to be 
Kalymere, or Kaliamedu. This may be true or not, but it 
carries us away from the intention of the author; for Ptolemy 
has nothing to correspond with the northern head of Ceylon, 
now called Point Pedro 53 ’; but he makes his Bor&um, or 
northern cape, erroneously indeed, opposite to K6ry; and his 
three Kdrys, on the continent, on the intermediate island and 
on Ceylon, are in perfect correspondence with circumstances 
actually existing. 

The expedition of Ram to Ceylon, and his victory over 
Rhavan, or Rliaban, king of that island, is one of the wildest 
tables of Hindoo mythology; but he passed into the island at 
the strait, since called, by the Mahomedans 3 Adam's 341 Bridge. 
The whole country round, in consequence of this, preserves the 
memorials of his conquest. There is a Ramanad-buram on the 
continent close to the bridge; a Rami-ceram, or country of 
Ram, the island close to the continent; a Point Rama, on the 
continent. The bridge itself, formed by the shoals between 
Rami-ceram and Manar, is Rama's Bridge: and in Rami-ceram 
is Raman-Koil, the temple of Ram. This Koil or temple is 
undoubtedly the origin of Kdru ; and the repetition of it three 
times in Ptolemy, is in perfect correspondence with the various 
allusions to Ram at the present day. K6ru is likewise written 

m Tellipelli is more northerly than Point ** The existence of tigers, and other noxious 
i cdro i hut, lying out ot the course of the animals, in Ceylon, almost proves an aboriginal 

voyage, is seldom noticed. communication with the continent by means 

J4U Lettrcs Edifiantcs, tom. xiii. p. 108. of this bridge. Elephants might have been 

& I2 4 * imported, but a cargo of tigers is not probable. 
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K&ljsby Diony'sius, and tbe natives called Kdniaki, Koliki, 
and Koliaki, by different authors. This fluctuation of ortho¬ 
graphy will naturally suggest a connection with the Kolkhi of 
Ptolemy and the Periplfts, which both of them make the seat 
of the Pearl Fishery ; and if Sosikoorh be Tuta-corin, as d’An- 
ville supposes, the relation of Kolkhi to that place will lead us 
naturally to the vicinity of Ramana-Koil; for Tuta-corin was 
the point where the Dutch presided over the fishery while it 
was in their hands, and maintains the same privilege now under 
the power of the English. But Koil, whether we consider it, 
with Ptolemy, as the point of the continent, or seek lor it on 
the island of Ramiseratn is so near, and so intimately con¬ 
nected with Manar, the principal seat of the fishery, that there 
can be little hesitation in assigning it to the Kolkhi of the an¬ 
cients. Whether there be now a town of consequence either on 
the continent or the island, I am not informed; but that Koil, 
and Kolis, and Kolkhi, and Kalli-gicum. 344 ,. are related, I have 
no doubt. 

The Kolkhi of Ptolemy is on the coast, indeed, previous to 
a river called S 0 I 611 ; and such a river appears in Rennelfs Map, 
with the name of Sholavanden applied to a town on its bank; 


343 Paolino supposes Kolis to be Covalam 5 
but Diony'sius evidently makes Kolis the same 
as K6ru • Norbte 7 rg 07 rcZ$oi(h KoXwvnt . . . KwX/aJo?, 
fivydXnv vverov ♦ . * TcwgoGavrty* 

343 See the account of Ramisur and Manar, 
in Capt. Mackenzie^ Narrative, As. Re¬ 
searches, vol. vi. p. 425.; a paper which gives 
the best account of the two islands, the straits, 
and Adam’s Bridge, that I have yet seen. 
There does not appear any town or any build¬ 


ings on this island, except those about the 
pagoda. The conflux of pilgrims is immense. 
Coil, in the Tamul language, signifies a temple. 
P 4 2 7 * 

344 For Kalilgicum, Salmasius reads KwAnx- 
EJiii. Ex. p. 1113. And he adds. Prater 
alia hac rc raoveor, KftAsxaV vel KwXiaxon\* ve* 
terum, esse recentiorum KoXxcuj, And yet, 
strange! he thinks the Kolkhi of the PeripliU 
to be Cochin. 
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or Sol6n 34s may be the Greek term which signifies a shell-fish, 
alluding to the Pearl Fishery in the neighbourhood. If theic- 
I’ore we adhere to Ptolemy, the issue of this river would give 
the position of Koikhi to a certainty ; but the description of 
the Periplhs would lead us directly to Koil, on the island Rami- 
ceram ; for it IS' there said, that the Ray ot A i gal us succeeds 
immediately next to Koikhi. Now the Argalus of the Periplhs 
is the Grgalus of Ptolemy, which he places instantly subsequent 
to his promontory Koru ; and if we suppose this promontory to 
be the extreme point of the continent north of Rami-ceram, 
which it is, we obtain the position of the Ivolkhi of the Pen- 
phis, without a doubt. The island K6ru of Ptolemy is placed 
at a distance from the main, erroneously? as all his islands are; 
but as it is certainly the same as Rami-ceram, and Rami-ceram 
is separated from the continent only by a narrow channel, the 
island K6ru and the cape K6ru may therefore have been brought 
into one. I certainly think that Koru, Kofis, Koikhi, and 
Koil, are the same ; but I am not so much led by the game, as 
by the position assigned to Koikhi in the Periplfis, immediately 
preceding the Bay of Argalus. 

ATy own deductions oil this question, I must confess, are 
contrary to Ptolemy; and his authority has induced d’Anville, 


»« SolCn, in its original sense, is a pipe or 
flute, which the' oblong muscle may be sup¬ 
posed to represent, but not the pearl oyster. 
Perhaps this muscle was found in the river, 
without relation to the fishery. 1 learn from 
Capt. Mackenzie, that there is a fishery on 
this wide of the strait nearest the continent, 
called Chanque, carried on along a range called 
the Low or Flat Islands. The river, as d’An¬ 
ville has observed, divides inland, and falls 


into the sea by two mouths—one on each side 
of KtVru. D’Anville, Antiq. del’Jnde, p, 123. 
As. Researches, vol. vi. p. 426. Chanquo, 
the native term for the pearl oyster, according 
to Salmasius, is derived from Concha, and re¬ 
ceived from the Greek and Roman traders. 
1129. But Chanquo is not the pearl oyster, 
according to Bakheus in Churchill, iii. 648. 
May it not be the muscle which bears pearl, 
so strenuously insisted on by Bruce ? 
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Rennell, and Robertson, to assume Kilkhare which is at the 
mouth of the river. It is but reasonable to conclude, that the 
concurrence of witnesses so eminent will prevail against the 
evidence of the Periplfts, and any thing that I. have to offer in 
its favour. Still, however, it is just to state the question fairly, 
and leave the determination to those who may chose to scru¬ 
tinize it more precisely. On one point all testimonies agree; 
which is, that Kolkhi cannot be Colechh, as Paolino with much 
confidence asserts; for it is impossible that it should be to the 
west of Cape Comorin. 

From the fishery we may proceed to the island itself; and the 
most distinct knowledge we have of Ceylon from the ancients, 
is found in Cosmas fndicopleustes, whose narratives are as 
faithful as his philosophy is erroneous. He tells us honestly, 
that he was not at Ceylon himself, but had his account from 
Sdpatrus, a Greek, whom he met at Adooli, but who died 
five-and-thirty years previous to his publication 3,,<s . This affords 
us a date of some importance; for it proves that the trade, 
opened by the Romans from Egypt to India direct, continued 
upon the same footing from the reign of Claudius and the dis¬ 
covery of Hippalus, almost down to the year 500 of our era ; 
by which means we come within three hundred and fifty years 
of the Arabian Voyage published by Renaudot, and have but 
a small interval between the limits of ancient geography and 
that of the moderns. 

S6patrus, as his name testifies, was a Greek; and I have not 
yet met with the name of a single Roman engaged in this 
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trade u \ Perhaps the jealousy of the emperors, which did not 
allow Roman citizens to enter Egypt without permission, had 
likewise forbidden them to embark in these fleets. But the in¬ 
telligence derived from Sdpatrus is so perfectly consistent with 
all that has hitherto been adduced, and so correspondent to 
the Arabian accounts, which commence only three hundred 
and fifty years later, that it carries with it every mark of 
veracity that can be required. For Cosmas reports, from the 
testimony of Sdpatrus: 

I. That the Taprdbana of the Greeks is the Sieli-diba of the 
Hindoos ; that it lies beyond the Pepper Coast, or Malabar; 
and that there is a great number of smali islands [the Maldives'! 
in its neighbourhood, which are supplied’ with fresh water, and 
produce the cocoa-nut in abundance. The cocoa-nut he calls 
Argellia ; and Argel, or Nargel, I am informed, is the Arabic 
name of the cocoa-palm tree. He adds, that it is nine hundred 
miles in length and breadth, which he deduces from a native 
measure of three hundred gaudia; by which, if he means cir¬ 
cumference, his computation is nearer to the truth than that of the 
more ancient writers. But the most remarkable circumstance is, 
that the gaudia, written ghadia, is to this day a native measure 
of the Ceylonese; it is the same as the naliguai of Tamoul, 
equal to three-eighths of a French league, or nearly a mile and 
a quarter English. If therefore we consider that his miles are 
Roman, 900 Roman miles compared with 660 English, is an 
amplification very moderate 3, \ compared with the enormity of 
other ancient authors. 

347 The Freedman of Plokarmis, who reached he was himself probably a libertua, of Claudius). 
Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, was not a The excess is short of 150 miles. See 

Roman, and Piokamus is not a Roman name : Lettres Edifiantes, tom. xv. p. igj. 
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II. He acquaints us next, that there were two kings on the 
island: one called the King, of the Hyacinth w , that is, the 
country above the Ghauts, where the rtiby and other precious 
stones were found ; and a second king, possessed of the re¬ 
mainder, in which were the harbour and the mart, that is, the 
low country on the coast, where, in different ages, the Arabians, 
the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, have been established. 
On the coast also, he says, there were Christians from Persia, 
with a regular Christian church, the priests and deacons of 
w hich were ordained in Persia; that is, they were Nestorians, 
whose catholicos resided at Ct&siphon, and afterwards at 
Mosul: in fact, they were the same as the Malabar Christians 
of St. Thomas, and occupied nearly the whole of the low country 
on the coast, while the native sovereigns, above the Ghauts, 
■were Hindoos. 

III. Another particular we obtain is, that in the age of S6- 
patrus, Ceylon was considered as the centre of commerce be¬ 
tween China and the Gulph of Persia and the Red Sea. The 
Chinese he calls Tzinitzes 150 ; a most remarkable term, express¬ 
ing the natives of the Cheen, or Ma-cheen, of the Arabs ; that 
is, either the peninsula of Malacca, or China itself; most pro¬ 
bably the latter, because he mentions the same particulars as 
Ptolemy and Pliny assign to the S£res; that they inhabit the 
country farthest to the east, and that there is nothing but sea 
beyond it. 

319 'the ruby of Ceylon is proverbial. Pao- 350 T 
lino, dedication. Pliny, xxxvii. 41. , 
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IV. The commodities obtained from China, or other places 
east of Ceylon, or found " 1 there, are, silk " r thread, aloes ■'% 
cloves, and sandal-wo<M These articles are exchanged with 
Male, of the Pepper Coast; or with Kalliana [Tana], which 
supplies in return brass, sesamum-wood" 5 , and cottons. Its 
commerce likewise extends to the Sind us, where the castor, 
musk, and spikenard, are found ; and to the gulph of Persia, 
to the coast of Arabia, and to Adooli; while the several com¬ 
modities of these countries are again exported from Ceylon to 
the East. 

V. We are next informed of the several ports of commerce, 
commencing from the Indus, in the following order : Sind us, 
O'rrotha " 6 , Kalliana, Sibor, and Male ; and if it might be per¬ 
mitted to interpret these Scindi, Surat, Bombay or Tana, 
Canara, and Malabar, Cosmas and S6patrus would be in per¬ 
fect correspondence with the Pcriplns. In Maid, or Malabar, 
he adds, there are five ports where pepper may be procured— 
Parti, Mangarooth, Salo-patan " 7 , Nalo-patan, and Poocla- 
patan. Mangarooth is generally supposed to be Mjjngalooi ; 
•and the three Patans, or towns of Salo, Nalo, and Pooda, are 
so evidently Malabar names, that it is highly probable those 

JS1 * 0iTM ■MWjX.k™ kw'. 3,5 Xwa/uiva. Zv>.a. What this article means, I 

a*» read cannot say ; but it is mentioned in the Peripl&s 

354 So Al Edrissi: Aromata vero quse in also, and is possibly a corrupt reading in both, 
eodem Climate [Ceylon] reperiuntur, sunt 3s6 If we suppose Orrotha related to the 
caryophilla, sandalum, canfora, & lignum Oopara of the Periplus, it is possibly on the 
aloes, quorum omnium nihil invenitur in aliis Tapti, and equivalent to Surat; but there is 
dimatibus. P. 38. But without any mention a part of Guxcrat, near Diu, called Soret. 
of cinnamon, though he notices the emerald Orrot and Sorret are nearly allied, 
and the ruby . 357 I find Balo-patan and Pure-patan in, 

35 * TfanUw. Astley [Green], i. 29. 
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wlio are conversant in the native language of the coast may stilt 
discover them, however they have been superseded by the more 
modern ports of Calicut, Cochin, or Coulan. 

VI. After this follow some accounts, not equally correct or 
intelligible ; for we are informed, that Sielidiba is five times 
twenty-four hours sail from the continent; and that on the con¬ 
tinent is Marallo, producing [pearl] oysters ; with Kaber, that 
affords the alabaucfonon 3S \ Kaber alludes probably to the river 
Caveri of Tan jour. Morallo I should liaye supposed to be 
Manar; but if it be upon the continent, it is Marauar. The 
five days 3W sail may be softened, by supposing the departure 
from the last port visited in Malabar ; but standing as it does, 
it is erroneous. 

VII. It. is then mentioned, that the king of-Ceylon sells 
elephants by their height; and an observation, that in India 
elephants are trained for war, while in Africa they are taken 
only for their ivory. This is true on the eastern coast; but 
the Ptolemies and Hannibal trained the African elephant for 
their armies. Another circumstance is noticed, which con¬ 
tinues true to this day; which is, that the importation of horses 
from Persia pays no duty. Cesar Frederick mentions the same 
on the coast of Canara, in his time; and Hyder Alii had his 
agents dispersed from the Indus to Arabia, to obtain a constant 

Vossius reads av<Wv, which seems Pfiny * 4 days, 

unintelligible; but he informs U3 it means Cosmas 5 

nutmegs of Banda* We are," however, at pre- The real distance, where the island approaches 
sent on the coast of Coromandel. Hoffman nearest to the continent, is short of 50 miles * 
*ays, all merces barbaricee are so called, as also from Cape Comorin to Columbo, about 1801 

toys and trifles. See the Catalogue. both too short fov any of the ancient eat y 

359 Onesicritus * * 20 days. mates. 

Eratosthenes v* * 7 
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supply for his numerous cavalry. Theharse is said not evei 
breed on the whole western side of the peninsula; or if b; 
dent a foal is dropped, it is worth nothing. i , 

VfH. The last circumstance I shall notice is, a conference 
between the king of Ceylon and sS6patrws, hi presence of a 
Persian, who had boasted of the power of his sovereign : 

Well! Roman,” says the kingi what have you to say?” 
“ Look,” replied So pa tr us, 44 at the coins of Rome and Persia : 
44 that of the Roman emperor is of gold, well wrought, splendid, 
44 and beautiful; while that of Persia is an ordinary silver 
■“ drachma.” The argument was conclusive; the Persian was 
.disgraced, and S6patrus was placed upon an elephant and 
paraded through the city in triumph. Vain as this circum- 
stance may appear, uvo extraordinary particulars attend it ; for 
the king’s address to Sopatrus is, Roomi 36p , the term still used 
in India to express any inhabitant of those countries which once 
formed the Roman empire.; and the second is, that the Persians 
of that day actually had no gold 361 coin, while the coins of 
Byzantium were the purest and finest in the world. 


Vujjlw. If Cosma3 had not meant to give 
the very word of the Ceylonese, he would 
have written Palais. In India the Turks are 
called Roomi, as possessing Constantinople, the 
aeatof the Roman emperors. 

36t 1 cannot help transcribing a passage as 
I found it by accident in MascouV History of 
the Germans: 

Monetam quidam argenteam Persarum Rex 
jarbitratu suo cudere conmu.\k. Auream veto 
Deque ipsi, ucquealii cuipiam Barbarorum Re- 
quamvis auri.domino, vultu .proprio tigrrare 
licet. Quippe ejusmodi moneta comcnercia 
vel ipsorum Barbarorum excluditur. Mascou, 


vpl. ii. p.98. from Procopius, hb.iu, cap. 33, 
See Cosmas also, p. § 40 ; 

The exclusion of tlm Persian coin is the very 
circumstance, that took' place upon this occa¬ 
sion ; and it should seem, that as the Greek 
coins of Bactria, &c. hatd been current when 
•the merchant of the Rcriplvis was at Barugaza, 
t,he Roman coin had now the preference, as 
the, Imperial dollars, Venetian sequins, and 
Spanish piastres, have had a superiority ia 
later times. Fpr the purity of the Roman 
mint at Constantinople, see Clark on Coins, 

I have seen the coins of the second Persian 
dynasty in>M* de Sacy’s account of them, and 
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But in addition to these various particulars, Cos-mas has leit 
also some traces of natural history that do credit to his vera¬ 
city ; for he describes the cocoa-nut, with its properties ; the 
pepper plant, the buffalo, the camelopard, the musk animal, 
&c;; but the rhinoceros, he says, he only saw at a distance, 
I’he hippop6tamus he never saw, but obtained only some of his 
teeth ; and the unicorn he never saw, but as it was represented 
in brass in the palace of the king of Abyssinia. I mention these 
circumstances to prove the fidelity of the traveller; for truth is 
as conspicuous in what he did not, as in what he did see. And 
after this extract, selected out of his voluminous work, if no¬ 
thing equally precise or satisfactory is to be collected out of the 
Arabian writers, or Oriental accounts of any sort, let it not be 
deemed prejudice or partiality, it we prefer Greek or Roman 
authorities- to ail that can be found in any other ancient history 
whatsoever. 

One part of the question has, however, eluded all my in¬ 
quiries ; which is, that I have not found the mention of cinna¬ 
mon, as a native 38 * of Ceylon, in finy author whatsoever. 
Tawbfilus, Pliny, Diosc6rkles, Ptolemy .the' author of the 
PeriplCts, and Cosmas, are all equally sjlerit on this head, and 

if I recollect rightly, they have the head of passage we have the produce of T. aprobaun 
the kings ; hut I do not remember whether ivory, tortoise-shell, and other articles; and 
they are* all silver. here I should have-expected to find,cinnamon, 

It is mentioned by Matthioli, and in the if the author had noticed it as a native of the 
preface to Ribeyro’s History of Ceylon (Fjv island. „ *■ - 

ed.) that Strabo notices cinnamon from Cey- 3 ‘ 3 The language of Ptolemy is precise : he 
Ion.' I have not found the passage ; but at says rice, honey,'ginger, the beryl, the ruby, ' 
«. 63. I find the regio Cinnatnomifera and gold, silver, and all other metals, elephants 
• Taprobana, Joined under the same parallel, and tigers;'are found in Taprobana ; but 
which perhaps may have 1 lid to such A stippo- does not mention Cinnamon. P. 179. Tapr6* 
sitidB j and again, p. 71. but in the latter ba’na. 
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all derive their cinnamon and casia either from Arabia or Mo- 
syllon, or more especially from the Cinnamon Country, as they; 
term it, on the eastern coast of Africa. That the ancients ob¬ 
tained the best and purest cinnamon, we know from their de¬ 
scription of it; and that best sort grows no where but in Ceylon’. 
That they might be deceived in regard to its origin, while they 
went only to Tyre, SabAa, or the coast of Africa, is natural; 
but that they should not recognize it in Ceylon, when some 
merchants, went thither in the age of the Periplhs, and in all 
succeeding ages down to the lime of SApatrus and Cosmas, is 
unaccountable- 

No voyagers, travellers, or writers, pretended to have visited 
Ceylon' personally, except IambAlus and SApatrus. I know 
not how to excuse even SApatrus, ...who was only once there 
casually; but against lamb&lus, who asserted that he had re¬ 
sided in Ceylon seven years, the charge of fiction is almost 
direct: no one could have been resident so long, without see¬ 
ing cinnamon, the staple of the island ; and that if he had seen 
it, he should not have recorded it among the other particulars 
he detailed, is incredible; for the curiosity of Greece 344 aud 
Egypt was as much alive to this inquiry, vs to any one that 
regarded the produce of the East. 

Diosc6rid.es 965 and Galen knew it not. Diony sius, who lived 
under Augustus, preserves the fable of HerAcJotus, that birds 

( Ft. " 

J ** Cinnamon seems to have been the first The English had employed Genoese, Ragusan, 
spice sought after, or procured, in all Oriental Sicilian, Candian, Venetian, Spanish, and Por • 
voyages, both ancient and modern. See tuguese ships, as well as their own. See 
Hacklpyt, ii. 96. The first voyages to the. Hackluyt. 

Levant from England, in 1511, 1517, &c. 365 See Matthioli on Pioscorides, lib. i. 

obtained pepper, cinnamon, and other spices, cap. 12, 13. and p. 44. where the casia (our 
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brought it from uninhabited islands. I do not pretend to have 
explored the whole range of antiquity on this subject; but the 
first mention of cinnamon, as the produce of Ceylon,'that has 
occurred to me, is in the Scholiast 366 of Dionysius on this very 
passage. Whether that circumstance will prove the early date 
of that knowledge, or the low date of the Scholiast, must be 
left for others to determine. Sir William Jones has taken ample 
notice of this obscurity,, and remarks upon the Cinnamon 
Country of the ancients in Africa, the limit of their geography 
to the south, that it does not produce a siqgle specimen of this 
article in the present age, or in any former age, which can be 
ascertained. Bruce, however, maintains, that the finest cin¬ 
namon was found in Adel, or about Cape Ardmata, and pro¬ 
bably transplanted thence to Ceylon; but why should any 
merchants carry the plant to Ceylon, which was more distant. 


cinnamon) is said to come from Arabia, and 
the ancient cinnamon, or sprig of the tree, 
from Mosyllon, Casia is described by Theo¬ 
phrastus 370 years prior to Dioscorides ; and 
by Herodotus, in some degree. Strabo says, 
Arabia produces casia, cinnamon, and nard. 
P. 783, Matthioli adds, p. 46. that Strabo 
likewise says, cinnamon comes from the south¬ 
ern parts of India ; but I have- not yet met 
with the passage. Pliny follows Theophrastus, 
‘See also the curious account (p. 45.*) that 
Galen gives of the cinnamon in possession of 
Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, Commodus, and 
Severus; in all which relations not a word is 
found respecting its origin from Ceylon : those 
who would examine it, as now cultivated in 
that island, may consult Thunberg, vol. iv. 


m 
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<pv\\<x ^>££tvTe? iK^xcrlwv x.wa[AU)f/.oi)v. Birds brought 
from uninhabited islands the leaves [rolls] of 
unadulterated cinnamon. Upon this the Scho¬ 
liast writes * . . tutuv wcroM* vyuv TftJy vigl Ta- 
ffiGavriv, 1 conclude from this passage, that 
the Scholia are not by Eustathius; for the 
expression here is precise. But Eustathius 
writes, uto v . « . wigl to ’Egufygciiov 7ol%x 
wfXctyos ; that is, the islands in the Erythrean 
Sea, which is general. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that these 
birds of the poet attend Bacchus at his birth, 
in conformity with Herodotus 5 and their ap¬ 
pearance seems likewise to be in Arabia, from 
the context. See Dionysii Perieg. lin. 944, 
and the Commentary of Eustathius, p, 267. 
ed. Ox. 1697, where the Scholiast is described. 
Paraphrasis veteris Scholiasts: ex codice MS. 
nunc primum eruta. 

V 
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when the confining it to Adel would have saved a year’s navi¬ 
gation ? Still Bruce is not singular; for the Periplfts not only 
notices cinnamon as a native produce* but asserts it in contia- 
distinction 3 ‘ 7 to other articles which were in the country only 
by importation. Bastard cinnamon is found in Malabar, and 
true cinnamon, though of an inferior quality, in Sumatra ; per¬ 
haps also in other islandsTarther to the east ; but that the best 
growth lias been constantly in Ceylon, from all the evidence 
before us, is undeniable. 

The spice we no\y lidve, which is the kasia of the ancients, 
was certainly procured in Africa; and the testimony of the TerC 
plhs is direct 3 * 8 , that it grew there. I state this with all its 
difficulties, which I cannot solve; but as there was a voyage 
constantly performed, from Barug&za to Africa, previous to 
the Greeks having any knowledge of such an intercourse, the 
only possible solution to be imagined is, that the merchants 
engaged in this commerce kept the secret to themselves: they 
imported it at Barugaza from Ceylon, and exported it to Sab6a, 
where it was first found by the traders from Egypt, by Solomon, 
and the Tyrians; and in a later age, to the ports of Africa, 
where they dealt immediately with the Greeks, without suffering 
by the monopoly of the Sab&ans. How such a secret could be 
kept so long a time, or how the Greeks could be persuaded 
that kasia grew in Africa, is, with such lights as we have, in¬ 
scrutable ; but that it was not the produce of Africa, is suffi- 


p er iplf„, p . 8. -?« ?*; ri 1^6- ,5fi Periplus, p. 8. ’Ev dvr* ymZrto KcUnUt. 

...tit. y/mw H ra, b Jor&mctrl*, And again, ylnrsct b £vr» Kcurcri*. And both 

&c. The opposition of Trfoj^vvfti to y/v et«», is verbs appear precise; for the imports from the 
evidently designed. • East are specified separately. 
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ciently proved bj the general suffrage of all modern voyagers 
and merchants whatsoever. 

It is true, however, that the fleets which convened it from 
Guzerat to the coast of Africa must likewise have brought it to 
Arabia; for from Arabia the Tyrians and Greeks of Egypt first 
procured it: and when the Greeks afterwards went to Aromata, 
Mosullon, and the ports of Adel, it is evident that they found 
a cheaper market there than at Aden, Kane, or Moosa ; for 
in Sab£a it was a monopoly. That cinnamon came to M4keta 
[Mocandon] and the province of Oman, we are assured by 
Arrian; and that it was imported there direct from Guzerat, is 
much more probable than that it should be brought by a cir¬ 
cuitous course from Africa : and yet it seems very extra¬ 
ordinary that this spice should not be noticed among the im¬ 
ports or exports of the Gadrosian O'mana, which was mani¬ 
festly, in the age of the Periplus, established as a centre of all 
the commerce which passed between India on the east, and 
Arabia on the west. 

One circumstance worthy of remark is still to be considered; 
which is, that the merchant of the Periplhs mentions kasia 
only, and never cinnamon. Cinnamon, as, we have learnt from 
Galen, was a present for kings and emperors; but the kasia, 
the canna fistula, or pipe cinnamon, which we now have, was 
the only article of merchandize in that age, as it still con¬ 
tinues. And now that Ceylon is in the hands of the English, 
it would be no difficult matter to obtain the tender spray of 
the four principal sorts noticed by Thunberg, and compare 
them with the accounts of Theophrastus, Dioscdrides, and 
dalen. As the species which we have answer t6 their kasia, 

3 u 2 
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it is highly probable that the spray would answer to their cin¬ 
namon ; for that both were from the same plant, or from dif¬ 
ferent species of the same, there can be little doubt, as Galen 
acquaints us, that in the composition of medicines a double 369 
portion of kasia answered the same purpose as a single one of 
cinnamon ; and that both entered into the theriac which he pre¬ 
pared for the emperor Severus. 

Such is the account that has appeared necessary to be stated 
relative to the ancient situation of this celebrated island. The 
modern history of it may be obtained from Baldeus, Valentine, 
Knox, Ribeyro, Harris, Hugh Boyd 370 , Le Beck; Captains 
Mahoney, Colin M‘Kensie, and Percival. And I cannot 
conclude my commentary on the PeriplAs without pleasure 
from the reflection, that the valuable commerce of this island 
is now in the possession of Britain; or without expressing a 
most anxious wish, that the country deemed a terrestrial 
Paradise 371 by the Oriental writers—the repository of cinna¬ 
mon, ^cloves, betel, camphor, gold, silver, pearls, rubies, and 

Matthioli, p. 47. " foot-paths crossing them in all directions; 

170 Mahony’s, Le Beck's, and Tl^Kenzie's “ fruitful vallies, with groves of areka, jack. 
Narratives, arc in the Asiatick Researches, “ cocoa-nut, limes, oranges, plantain, and 
vol. vi. p. 425. vol. v. p. 393. and vol. vii. “ pample nose trees; fine villages, and fields 
p. 3$. 5 H. Boyd’s, in the Ind. An. Register, “ of paddy, raggee, natchenee, and other 
1799 : they are all valuable, and worth con- 44 grain ; the paddy fields well watered by the 
suiting. “ streams rushing down from the mountains! * 

« The country, in which we now are, 44 altogether forming such a striking scenery 
*« has amply repaid us for all our troubles: it “ as is but seldom seen.” 

41 is undoubtedly one of the finest countries in This is not an Oriental description, but 
a the world, and well deserves the name of from a British officer, who marched into Candy 
«« ParadisjL-Mountains cultivated to their the next day. As. An. Reg. 1803. Chron. 

44 summits, and interspersed with rivulets, p. 85. & 1.91. 

41 'villages, and cattle, and with well-trodden 
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the other most precious commodities of the world—may find 
protection, happiness, and security, under the British govern¬ 
ment. And may the expulsion of the Mahomedans, Portu¬ 
guese, and Hollanders, be an admonition to us, that conquest 
obtained by arms can alone be rendered permanent by equity, 
justice, and moderation ! 


I 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

AS it will appear evident from the Remarks on the Sequel, that the 
Author did not visit the countries which he mentions, it has been thought 
advisable to give the relation in his own words, with a Commentary, rather 
than to delineate the regular progress of a voyage. Remarks of this kind 
distract the attention, but still they may gratify curiosity : it is not pretended 
that they will solve every difficulty, or reconcile every contradiction, but they 
will in general account for the origin of both. 
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TRANSLATION. 


"TTHE first 1 place that succeeds after leaving Ivolkhi, is the 

^ Bay A'rgalus % connected with a district inland [of the 
same name]. Here, and here only, all the pearls obtained.in 
the fishery at the island of Epioddrus 3 are 4 [allowed to be] per¬ 
forated (a) [and prepared for the market]. Here also are to be 
purchased the fine muslins called Ebargeitides (b). 

REMARKS. 

(a) This would be in the modern district of Marawar, possibly the Marallo of 
Cosmas: Tutacorin, the place where the market is now kept, and the pearls taxed, 
is in Tinivelli, west of Rami-ceram. The earliest modem accounts agree in Tuta¬ 
corin, while the power was in the native government j the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English, have continued it there. Both Provinces, in the age of the Periplus, were 
in the kingdom of Pandjon 5 and the Bay of A'rgalus was nearer Madura, the capital, 
than Kolkhi, or Sosikoore. This was a sufficient reason why the market should be 
rather on the east, than the west side of Rami-ceram. 

(b) Salmasius reads muslins sprinkled with pearls. Hudsbn, & 

Plin. Ex. 1173. which, notwithstanding the pearls bored at A'rgalus, seems highly 


* IT^orffo; oayiotXis ty xoAtw xs*//4vo?. 

? Written in Ptolemy, 

Sinus Orgalicu8, 
Sinus Agaricus, 
Sinus. Argaricus. 


NOTE S* 

4 TUfovfaou is the reading of Salmasius, 
which Aught rather to be The text 

stands rifOYurcu, for which, perhaps, Ttfureu 
might be substituted. But perforation i9 
manifestly intended, be the reading what it 
may. 
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$to SEQUEL TO THE 

Proceeding from hence, the most conspicuous of all the marts 
and anchorages on the coast are Kdiuara-(c), Podooka, and 
Sdpatma. To these the traders from Limifrikfc*, and the other 
provinces north 6 of Limftrike, resort; and in these marts are 

REMARKS. 

dubious. If we were to examine a catalogue of muslins at an India sale, we should 
find ma ny names more strange than Ebargeicides, derived either from the manu¬ 
factures, or the place where procured. See the Catalogue. 

(c) Where to fix any of these three places is mere conjecture : our course is still 
cast, according to the Pcriplus ; but if Kamara be the Chkberis Emporium of Pto¬ 
lemy, as Mercator supposes, his Podooka is still higher up the coast, and our course 
ought to be north-east; and if his Manarpha be Maliarplia, or Meliapoor, that place 
is the St. Thome of Madras ; in which case Podooka must be fixed somewhere on the 
coast between the Cavery arid Madras, but where, it is impossible to determine. 
Sopatma is not noticed by Ptolemy. Soro-patma would be the town of the Sone, 
with some allusion to the Sone of Ptolemy and to Coromandel ; but it is all con¬ 
jecture ; and yet, notwithstanding this obscurity, we have manifestly a trade here 
described, regularly carried on by native traders, between Malabar and Coromandel *, 
without the lead notice of Greeks being concerned in it. We have an account that 
the specie brought by the Greeks to Canara, finally settled on the other side of the 
peninsula ; and as we know that in all ages the commerce of India cannot be carried 
on without specie, so We see here its regular progress to the eastward. We are m- 
formecl also, that the exports of Egypt to Canara, and the produce of Canara itself, 
went by the same conveyance to Coromandel; and that the principal articles m return 
were the muslins, as they are at this day : the merchants from Gu&rat and Concan 
partook in this.trade, and possibly those from Scindi. In the whole of this, without 
being able to specify particular places, we have a general picture of Indian commerce, 
so conformable to the accounts of the Arabs, and of the Portuguese upon their 
first arrival on the coast, tlpt we want no further evidence to persuade us, that 


NOTES. 


4 Canara. 

* Barugaza or Guzerat, Ariakc or Con- 
can. 

* The Mahabar of Marco Polo Is written 
Malabar by 6ome of his translators; but his 
Mahabar is the Coast of Coromandel, the 
Mobar of Friar Odorick; and Mahbar, or 


Mahabar, it is written by Abilfeda, apud 
Melch. Thcvenot, tom. ii. p. 22. who adds, 
Inde deferuntur telse nobilissimte. The pro¬ 
vince of Bahar, in Abilfeda’s time, was the 
seat of the Maha Rajah. Is not Ma’ua-bar 
the great coast, as Mala-bar is the mountain 
coast ? 
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found the native vessels which make coasting voyages to Limu- 
rik^—the monox/la of the largest sort, called sangara, and 
others styled colandiophdnta, which are vessels of great bulk, 
and adapted to the voyages made to the Ganges and the Golden 
Chersonese. 

REMARKS. 

the commerce of India was as vigorous antecedent to history, as it is stated at the 
moment that history commences. The different sorts of vessels constructed in 
these ports are likewise correspondent to modern accounts: the monoxy'la are still 
in use, not canoes, as they are sometimes improperly rendered; but with their 
foundation formed of a single timber, hollowed, and then raised with tiers of planking 
till they will contain 100 or 150 men. Vessels of this sort are employed in the 
intercourse between the two coasts; but the kolandiophonta, built for the trade to 
Malacca, perhaps to China, were exceedingly large and stout, resembling probably 
those described by Marco Polo and Nicola di Conti. Barthema likewise mentions 
vessels of this sort at Tarnasari (Masulipatam ?), that were of 1000 toils (dolia ?) bur¬ 
then (lib. vi. c. 12. Grynseus), designed for this very trade to Malacca. This is the 
more remarkable, as d’Anville fixes the Maesolia of Ptolemy at Masulipatam ; and 
Ptolemy’s point of departure for Khruse, or Malacca, at the Godavery, twenty-six 
leagues only to the north. From these circumstances there is great reason to conclude 
that he is right; for Barthema had come from the Straits of Manar to Puleachat, 
north of Madras, and then proceeded to Tarnasari, where he embarked for Bengal, 
Pegu, and Malacca. How extraordinary, then, is the correspondence of the Periplus 
with the modern course of these navigators, from the Straits of Manar to the Car¬ 
natic ! and from the Carnatic, passing the wild tribes of Orissa (still savage) between 
the Godavery and the Ganges ; and then proceeding to Malacca, or the Golden 
Chersonese ! Still however, with all this accuracy, he is in the same error with 
Ptolemy, carrying the whole course east till he reaches Desarene or Orissa, and then 
giving it a northerly direction to the Ganges. 

The other vessels employed on the coast of Malabar, as Trappaga and Kotumba, it 
i* not necessary to describe : they have still in the Eastern Ocean germs, trankees, 
dows, grabs, galivats, praams, junks, champans, &c. names which have all been 
adopted by the Europeans, and which it is no more requisite to distinguish, than to 
explain our own brigs, snows, schooners, sloops, or cutters, to the Hindoos. But 
the mariners aboard the Indian vessels I have looked for in vain : neither Greeks or 
Arabs are mentioned ; but as the manners and religion of the Hindoos exclude -not 
foreigners from their country, it may be presumed that their seamen were always 
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To these marts likewise are brought all the articles pre¬ 
pared 7 [in Egypt] for the market of Limhrikh ; and almost all 
the specie, of which Egypt is continually drained by its trade 
with Limtirikfe, finally centres in this coast 8 , as well as all the 
produce of Eimfirikfe itself. 

From the coast 9 , as the course of the navigators tends to the 
east round the countries which succeed, the island, now called 
Palaisinioondus, but formerly Taprobana, lies out in the 
open 10 sea to the west(d); the northern part of which is civi- 

REMARKS. ' 

foreigners, possibly Malays, or even Chinese ; for that the Hindoos themselves never 
used the sea, is almost indubitable. The whole voyage appears to have been made 
by coasting, and so it continued when we first meet with Arabs in these seas ; whic 1 
is the more remarkable, as the monsoon was known, and made use of between Africa 
and India•, and the same monsoon prevails to the east, as well as to the west of Cape 

C °ido^6t find the Tarnasari of Barthema in the modem maps: it might lie between 
Puleachat and Bengal. But the peculiarity is, that there is an island Tanaseram on 
the coast of Siam, and the great river so called. Tana-seram is Regio Deliciarum. 

Vossius ad Melam, lib. iii. 7 - . , . 

Mr. Marsden mentions the vessels that come regularly from fehngana, between the 
Godavery and Kistna, to Aclieen, at this day. This district corresponds sufficiently 
with the port assumed by Ptolemy, for the passage to Khruse, and with the arnasan 
of Barthema ; but does not determine the situation : it seems, however, to bespeak the 

same trade. Marsden’s Sumatra, p. 31a. w . mp 

U) The better knowledge of this passage which 1 have now obtained, obl.ges me 

to recal the argument which I had advanced on the meaning of W, in the disserta¬ 
tion on 17. I now understand that the island lies to'the west as 

you sail to the east from Ceylon. 


« OT F. S. 


7 ’Eic in* Atfui'hjixn* I'tyatyftiW; qu* in I.imy- 
rica elaborantur. Hudson. But then it should 

be «» *5 AifiVfixy. . 

* Res prtEterea omnis generis. Hud¬ 

son. But xf'P* * 5 U6t? d repeatedly in the Pe- 
riplfis for specie. 

« TlajaXiV, the coast of Coromandel, in con¬ 


trast to the TleefxXhf, or coast of Malabar. la 
Ptolemy, Paraiia Sore-tanum; and Sore is 
Core, Coro-mandel. Coro-mandalarn of Pao- 
lino, the Millet Country. S*e d’Anville, An- 
tiq. 127. 

10 ’Eif zeXayoc twtUT*!. 
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lized, and frequented by vessels equipped with masts (e) and 
sails. The island itself [is so large, that it] extends almost 
to the opposite coast of Azania [in Africa]. Here pearls, 
precious 11 stones, fine muslins, and tortoise-shell, are to bo 
obtained. 

[But returning now to the coast; above Katnara, Podooka, 
and Sopatma, lies] Masalia, a district which extends far in¬ 
land. In this country a great quantity of the finest muslins 
are manufactured **. And from Masalia the course lies east¬ 
ward, across a bay, to D6sar£nb, where the ivory is procured 
of that species 13 called Bdsare. 

REMARKS. 

(e) ‘twovironpi'yeir. I conclude that this means, they were vessels adapted to distant 
voyages, east or west, in contradistinction to the sangara and monoxy'la, employed 
only on the coast •, and the text of Strabo confirms this opinion : T*9(<£*m> • ■ ■ 

& rr,( •rX3» IVxo<r», wx.on'houv vaCj, (pui'Xw? pH {fioirrtro;iiptvWf, xaTttrxn/acrpvoc; 

St d^ort^v, lyKnixltiDi The vessels here meant are the monoxy'la, built from 

the bottom without ribs, ill equipped with sails, and heavy sailers. In these vessels it 
was twenty days sail from the continent to Ceylon, but in others only seven : both 
distances are in excess, but they are palliated by Vossius, who supposes the distance 
to be measured from Covalam in Travancoor, to Pointe du Galle in Ceylon, as Pliny 
places the port of Ceylon on the south side of the island. Pliny has likewise a refer¬ 
ence to Strabo, when he speaks of twenty days sail from the Prasii to Ceylon, in the 
paper-ships of Egypt, and seven in the Greek vessels. Prasii is evidently a corrupt 
reading ; and how far paper-ships, or ships composed of the biblos, should venture on 
these voyages, is dubious. I hat they were used on the Nile is true . Radicibus 
papyri incolse pro ligno utuntur. Ex ipso quidem papyro navigia contexunt. (Pfiri. 
lib. xiii. 2. & v. 22. See Salmas, mo.) It is likewise to be noticed, that 'irtovtnar,- 
yt'voi$ is a reading of Salmasius for in the Basil edition ; but \ ossius reads 

it to irX eiov Itxos-Ti'v*!, they perform it generally in twenty days. This correction accords with 
Pliny, and approaches nearer to the text, corrupted as it stands } in fact, Salmasius 
takes 'ipoTExoir.ufwi; from Strabo, arid Vossius m<w». 

NOTES. 

11 Transparent. rhinoceros, or karkandam, in the same coun- 

** Tirnreu. try. P. 1.7. 

** The Arabs of Renaudot mention the 

3x2 
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Leaving D£sarene the course is northerly, passing a variety 
of barbarous tribes ; one of which is styled KiriMdae, a savage 
race, with noses flattened to the face. Another tribe are the Bar* 
goosi; and there are others (/), distinguished by the projection of 
the face like that of the horse, or by its length 14 from the fore¬ 
head to the chin; both which tribes are said to be cannibals. 

After passing these, the course turns again to the east, and 
sailing with the coast on the left, and the sea on the right, you 
arrive at the Ganges, and the extremity of the continent to¬ 
wards the east, called Khrush [or the Golden Chersonese]. 

The Ganges is the largest river of India; it has an annual 
increase and decrease, like (g) the Nile; and there is a mart 
on it of the same name, through which passes a considerable 
traffic, consisting of pearls, betel, the Gangetic 0) spikenard, 
and the Gangetic muslins, which are the finest manufacture of 
the sort. 

in this province also there is said to be a gold mine, and a 
gold coin called Kaltis (i). 


REMARKS. 


(/) Whenever an author arrives at the Country of Monsters and Anthropophagi, 
f conclude he is-at the end oi his knowledge : anthropophagi, however, there are still 
said to be in the Andaman Islands, and the fact is certainly proved in New Zealand* 
but the varieties of the human species, with horses’ heads, with tails, or with heads 
which grow beneath their shoulders, still remain to be discovered. Of the Kirrhadte, 
or Desarene, I have found nothing; but I place the latter in Orissa. The ivory called 
Bosare may be the horn of the rhinoceros, much coveted in the East, and the animal 
is sometimes called B3r pjvoxt^c. Bos unicornis. 

( g ) The solstitial rains produce the same effect on both rivers. 

^ ( h ) See the Catalogue. the regular importation of this odour, is from the. 

Ganges or Bengal, whither it is to this day brought from Thibet. 

(*) We have no account of a gold mine; but a gold coin called Kalteen, or Kar- 
teen, is still known in Bengal. As. Res. vol. v, p. z6p. 
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Immediately after leaving the Ganges, there is an island in 
the ocean called Khru.sk (Ic) or the GoldenIsle, which lies 
directly under the rising sun, and at the extremity of the world 
towards the east. This island produces the finest tortoise-shell 
that is found throughout the whole of the Erythrkan Sea. 

But still beyond this, immediately under the 16 north (/), at a 
certain point 17 where the exterior sea terminates 19 , lies a city 

REMARKS. 

(^) Khrusei is mentioned as an island by Mela, Dionysius, &c. as a Chersonese by 
Ptolemy. It may be Ava, Pegu, or Siam, for they were all ostentatious of gold ; but, 
placed as it is here, next to the Ganges pear’ «wo» to* totkuc'v], its position must be 
erroneous. Ptolemy is more correct in fixing the Kirrhadse in this situation, whom 
our author mentions previous to the Ganges; for Kirrhadse bears some resemblance 
to the Hidrange or Kadrange of the Arabs, which seems to be Arracan; and if Ar- 
racan may be extended to comprehend the little district of Chitagong, it is conti¬ 
guous to the Ganges, or rather to the Megna. Ptolemy adds, that the best betel is 
procurable in this province (see Dissertation); and it is from hence that the Sesatas, 
or Besadfe, who are the Tartars of Lassa or Thibet, carry that article to the northern 
provinces of China. 

(/) This strange passage I have rendered literally, but it is unintelligible without a 
comment. [ Under the north'} implies the same as is repeated afterwards, under the 
Lesser Bear. [Where the sea terminates outwards'] intimates the existence of a circum¬ 
ambient ocean, like the Mare Tenebrosum of the Arabian geographers $ to compre¬ 
hend which, we must imagine the Golden Chersonese the last region east of the known 
world 5 but still that there is an ocean beyond it, surrounding the whole earth, and 
that Thina lies inland, in a country that is washed by this ocean. This notion, en- 

n o TES. 

15 The Golden Continent and the Golden they retire under ground, like the Kamska- 
Igland are evidently distinct heie, as the Golden dales. 

Province and Golden Chersonese are in Pto- This account is taken out of a Muscovite 
letriy. Journal, by Sigismundus Herbestein. He 

16 See Hackluyt, vol. i. 593 - The extreme speaks of Cathay, but evidently does not go 
cold, and the same mode of exchange, are beyond Siberia. 

placed at Grustintzi and Serponowtzi, not far ’Ei>- 2iv2v n*a totov, is an insertion 

east of the Oby. These nations die on the of Salmasius’s. 

37th of November yearly, and revive on the ,e The Mare Tenebro6um of the Arabs.- 
33d of April; that is, as we may suppose. 
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called Thin a ”, not on the coast., but inland ; from which both 
the raw material" and manufactured silk are brought by land, 
through Bactria, to Barug&za, or else down the Ganges [to 
Bengal], and thence by sea to Lirnbrike, or the coast of 
Malabar (m). 

To Thina itself the means of approach are very difficult; 
and from Thina some few [merchants] come, but very rarely ; 
for it lies [very far remote] under the constellation of the Lesser 
Bear («), and is said to join the confines of the Euxine Sea, the 
Caspian, and the Lake Me6tis ( 0 ), which issues at the same 
mouth with the Caspian into the Northern Ocean. 

O 11 .the confines, however, of Thina, an annual 24 fair or mart 
is established; for the Sbsatae, who are a wild, uncivilized 
tribe, assemble there with their wives and children. They are 


REMARKS. 

tangled as it is by an erroneous situation, arid confused expression, still intimates, in 
accordance with Mela and Pliny, that Thina is the last country of the known world, 
and that there is nothing beyond it but the sea. If the author had an idea of a sphere, 
this sea would extend to Spain, which is Strabo’s conception if he thought the earth 
a flat surface, this sea is the ocean that surrounds it. 

(m) See the Dissertation. All that went by land to Bactria, passed down the Indus 
to Guzerat; all that came through Thibet or Lassa, passed down the Ganges or 
Brama Putra to Bengal. 

(«) See the Dissertation. 

(u) For this inconsistency consult the Dissertation. 


HOT E S. 


* 9 «... TaUv icrrb xfcl >5 taJtwv M»j- 

Tf&TroX**, *71; ©sVvai ir$o<r*yo$'Vi;Tcu' opov ryq jyvwcr- 
fjtbm rvy%£vH<ra» Marcian Heracl. 

Hudson, p* 14, 

Thcinae, the capital of the Sin;pe, the 
boundary between the known and unknown 
part of the world. 

3 


In this Marcian is more perspicuous than 
Ptolemy; whom he usually follows. 

40 To «V 0V * 

91 T<M aW5<TT^/L4jutfV0»j p£S<n. 

M Compare the Russian account of Sigh- 
tnundus, supra. 
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described as a race (p) of men, squat and thick 13 set, with their 
face broad, and their nose greatly depressed. The articles 
they bring for trade are of great bulk, and enveloped in mats* 4 , 
or sacks, which in their outward appearance resemble the early 
leaves of the vine. Their place of assembly is between their 
own borders and those of Thina ; and here spreading out their 
mats [on which they exhibit their goods tor sale], they hold a 
feast** 5 [or fair] for several days, and at the conclusion of it, 
return to their own country in the interior. 

REMARKS. 

(p) If these Sesatre are the Besadae of Ptolemy, which is generally allowed by the 
commentators from the attributes assigned to them by both, the Besadse of Ptolemy 
are placed north of Kirrhadia or Arracan, and correspond very well with the Tartars 
of Lassa *, who might naturally be the carriers between China and Bengal. But why 
the betel-leaf should be carried in this form from Arracan to China, in order to be 
made up with the Areka nut, and then ' returned to India by the Chinese under the 
denomination of Malabathrum, is difficult to comprehend. The distinction between 
the leaf and the nut seems to be preserved in petros and malabathrum ; for that petros 
is the betel, or betre, cannot well be doubted, when it is described as resembling 
the young leaves of the vine; for the betel is a delicate species of the pepper-plant, 
and that plant is almost constantly described as similar to the vinef.—Ihe description 
of the Sesatse leaves little room to doubt that they are Tartars j and we have here, 
upon the whole, a description of that mode of traffic which has always been adopted 
by the Chinese, and by winch they to this hour trade with Russia, Thibet, and Ava.. 
See the Dissertation.. 


KOTES« 


KoJ\oSV 

24 T etproveat, sirpeis, literally mats made of 
rushes. 

** The word, in the original edition, was 
ag'TrO'Zovaiv 5 for which Salmasius reads 
I prop sc they deal or traffic. 

* See something very like this in Hackluyt, 
Fitch. Where there is a manifest 
connexion relative to Recon (Aracan) and 
Bottantcr (Bouckan); where also Tartars, 
and Muscovites, and Chinese, arc mentioned;, 


and the cows and cows* tails of Thibet, 

f See Nteuhoff in Churchill, vol. ii. p. 330, 
where the Pinang palm-tree, the delicate pa¬ 
rent of the Areka nut, is given in the same 
plate with the betel,—evidently resembling a 
vine. The nut is called Faufel by the Ara¬ 
bians, and Pynang by the Malays. 

Query, Pulo Pinang, the Island of Areka 
Nut ? on the coast of Malacca, now Prince of 
Wales’s Island ? 


\ 
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tTpon their retreat, the Thiose, who have continued on tlie 
watch, repair to the spot, and collect the mats which the 
strangers left behind at their departure: from these they pick 
out the haulm, which is called Petros, and drawing out the 
fibres, spread the leaves double, and make them up into balls, 
and then pass the fibres through them. Of these balls there 
are three sorts—the 16 large, the middle-sized, and the small: 
in this form they take the name of Mal&bathrum ; and under 
this denomination, the three sorts of that masticatory are 
brought into India by those who prepare (q) them 17 . 

Alt the regions beyond this [towards the north] are unex¬ 
plored, either on account of the severity of the winter, the 
continuance of the frost, or the difficulties of the country ; per¬ 
haps also the will of the gods has fixed these limits to the 
curiosity of man. 

f ' , »; 't ( . ' . 

REMARKS. 

tuv ccvt&» Those who manufacture tllClTl who are these but 

the Sinse ? If I had found that the Chinese brought them by sea, as they did to 
Ceylon in the time of Cosmas, my evidence for the performance of the voyage, either 
to or from China, would have been complete; but on this slender ground I dare not 
assert it, nor do I think it probable, for the betel might come down the Ganges as 
well as silk. The whole seems to be an irremediable confusion, with particulars 
founded on truth, and a total that is inconsistent. 

NOTES. 

" 6 ’AS{oa-<f*(§ov, fj.taoaQctifoy, /u.utfo<r<f>ai{ov.- Hence it became confounded with the betel 

These terms are applied by Pliny to the leaf, always used with the Areka nut. 
spikenard. Lib. xii. c. i6. The spikenard 47 ‘Wo xur rendered by Sal- 
was considered specifically as the leaf; how masius. Those who finish them, or make them 
erroneously, may be seen in the catalogue, up for exportation. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Dissertations arose out of the contemplation of various 
questions which occurred during the progress of the work. The discussion of 
them might have been thought too long for the text, and they are therefore 
thrown into their present form, as affording matter of information and 
curiosity to those who take a pleasure in researches of this kind. It is much 
to be wished that the Dissertation on the Seres should be consulted immedi¬ 
ately after the Sequel to the Periplus, Part II. with which it is more 
immediately connected, and from which it has been (not without concerh) 
separated by the necessary arrangement of the present Edition. 
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PART I. 

DISSERTATION I. 


ON THE 


Adueitick Inscription collected from Chishull, Mont- 
faucon, Melchisedeck Thevenot, and other Authors. 

[Part I. Page i n.j 

T HE Adulltick Inscription is in itself one of tlie most 
curious monuments.of antiquity, but the preservation of 
it, and the knowledge which we have of it at this day, are still 
more extraordinary than the inscription itself. Cosmas (styled 
Indicopleustes, from the supposition that he had navigated the 
Indian Ocean) copied a Greek inscription at Adfflk, which has 
since appeared to relate to Ptolelny Eu6rgetes, and to prove 
that he had nearly conquered the whole empire of the Seleucids-e 
in Asia, and the kingdom of Abyssinia in Africa: two historical 
facts of considerable importance; notwithstanding, his success 
in Asia was scarcely discovered in history \ till this monument 
prompted the inquiry, and the conquest of Abyssinia still rests 
upon this evidence alone. 

The veracity of Cosmas, in his report of this inscription*, is 
established upon proofs which have nearly united all suffrages 
in its favour; some obscurity there still remains, and some few 


• It does not now appear in any history to 
the extent that the marble assumes, or in any 
one author that I can discover, except a single 
sentence cited out of Polyanus by Bayer, 
Bactria, p* pi/ See infra. 

* Valkeuacr ^in Catulli Callimacheam, 

3 y 


p. 90.) condemns it as a forgery ; but his 
principal objections are, i« to the inaccuracy 
of the language 5 2. to the mention of Syria : 
that is, if Ptolemy received it from his father, 
why should he invade it ? 
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[Part I. 


objections naturally arise, to which Chishull has given a suf¬ 
ficient answer. But there is one observation of his that is irre¬ 
fragable, when he says that Cosmas himself did not know 5 to 
which of the Ptolemies 4 it belonged, and consequently he could 
not be the forger of particulars which accorded with one, and 
one only of the whole Dynasty, 

The work of Cosmas is styled Topographia Christiana, aid 
is intended to prove that the earth is a plane,, in opposition 
to the philosophical notion of its being a sphere, which the 
author conceived to be an heretical opinion, contrary to the 
revelation of the scriptures. He had himself travelled much, 
and in the parts he visited, he still found they were all on a 
plane, os' well as Greece; in consequence of this notion, his 
deductions are rather extraordinary; but the fads lie relates, 
and the countries he describes, are given with all the characters 
of truth that simplicity can afford. 

There were* two copies of his work, one in the Vatican, sup¬ 
posed to be of the ninth century, and another at Florence in 
the Library of Lorenzo 6 , attributed to the tenth. In l 6 ' 32 , 
Leo Allatius published the Adulitick Inscription from the copy 
in the Vatican 7 .; and this was republished by Bcrkelius in 16‘72; 
and again by Spoil in I680, both from the extract of Allatius. 
The same inscription was again published by Melchizedeck 
Thevenot, in his Collection of Voyages, from the Florentine 

3 He certainly likewise did not know the i b £ b tt^o K?u©7r*T^; 

geography he details, and therefore he could tS* brim b xaXapiw* AW<w. 

not forge it. See Leuke Kpme, a place 5 lVere 9 we say, because after the irruption 
on the Arabian side of the gulph, which he of the Vandals of 1798, who can say thejF 
confounds with Leukogen on the Ethiopick are ? 

side, in his own remarks on the marble# 6 See the account of this library in Roscde’c 

4 Seep. 146. th 5v Irh hu) 3to$ 0 riTfeXc- Life of Lorenzo. 

psios ruv (Sa<n/\siWvTa>v $ b $Ao 7 OhishulL * * ' * 
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copy, extracted by Bigot. And finally the whole Topographic 
Christiana was edited by the indefatigable 11 Montfaiicon 8 in 
1706. Spanheim, Vossius, and Vail hint, all bear testimony to 
the authenticity of the inscription, and the internal evidence is 
swell as hardly to leave a doubt upon an unprejudiced mind. 
Let us now hear Cos mas speak for himself. 


Extract from the Topographia Christiana * of Cosmas, 
written A. D. 54 . 5 , p. 140 , cd. Montfaiicon. 

Adftlb is a city of Ethiopia, and the port of communication 
with Axiomis 10 , and the whole nation, of which that city is the 
capital; in this port we carry on our trade from Alexandria and 
the Elanitick Gulph"; the town itself is about two miles from 
the shore, and as you enter” it on the western side, by the 
road that leads from Axi6mis, there is still remaining a chair 
or throne which appertained to one of the Ptolemies, who had 
subjected this country to his authority. This chair is of beauti¬ 
ful white marble’V not [so white indeed as the] Pro-con- 


* The publication is styled Nova Collectio 
Patrum, in two vds. folio, Paris 1706, 

9 After the peace made with Seleucus for 
ten years, and renewed afterwards for ten 
years more, scarce a word occurs in history 
concerning Ptoh Eu&rgctes, till this account 
on the marble was discovered by more 

than 700 years after the invasion of Ethiopia 
by this monarch. Chishull. 

"* Written in different authors Axitma, 
Axorna, Axioma, and Axiomis. 

'* The trade of Solomon and Hiram was 
carried on from Ezion Ceber, at the head of 
the Ehmitick Gulph. And in all ages, I 
imagine Ela, Aila, or /Kilath, to have been 
the inavt to which the Ph&iicians of Tyre 

a 


resorted, or to Phcm'con. Ela and Pliem'con 
may at different times have been in the posses¬ 
sion of the Idumgans, Nabatheans, Petreans, 
Egyptians, Tyrians, Hebrews, or Romans, 

13 See the view of Adiile in Cosmas’s draw¬ 
ing, in which both pyramids and obelisks ap¬ 
pear. Mean as the execution is, these are $ 
certain proof that the manners and customs of 
Abyssinia in that age were Ethiopick and 
Egyptian, Bruce found the same at Axuma, 
and if he could have stopped at Meroe to ex¬ 
amine the ruins he there passed, assuredly they 
would have been Egyptian also or Ethiopick, 
He saw no remains of ruins from Axitma to 
Meroe, 

li valuable, costly. 
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nesian w , but such as we employ for marble tables ; it stands on 
a quadrangular base, and rests at the four corners on four 
slender and elegant pillars ' 5 , with a fifth in the centre, which is 
channeled in a spiral form. On these pillars the seat is sup¬ 
ported, as well as the back of the throne, and the two sides on 
the right and left. 

The whole chair with its base, the five pillars, the seat, the 
back, and the two sides, is of one entire piece, canted into this 
form; in height about two cubits and a half, and in shape like 
a patriarch's chair l6 . 

At the back of the chair is a tablet of basanite [or touch] 
stone three cubits in height, the facp 18 of which is an [oblong] 
square, while the whole mass is in the form of a lambda, rising 
to a point at the top, and spreading at the bottom, A. But 
the front 19 is quadrangular. This tablet is now fallen behind 


H The island of Proconnfisus in the Pro¬ 
pontis naturally supplied Constantinople with 
marble, with which it so much abounded, as 
to change its name to Marmora, and to give 
that title to the Propontis, now called the Sea 
of Marmora. A monk of Constantinople of 
course referred to the marble with which he 
was most acquainted. The church of Santa 
Sophia is built with Proconnesian marble. 

Atm a xiona. 

16 Cathedra. See the patriarchal chair of 
the see of Alexandria £Pococke, voh i. 
plate 2.J, very nearly resembling Cbsnvas’s 
drawing. 

17 Basanitcs is supposed to be an .Egyptian 

marble or granite, and the name also to be 
Egyptian, and not Greek from as it 

is usually cfteemed. See Chambers’s Diction¬ 
ary, art. Touchstone. The Greek term j3as\*>e;, 
might possibly be derived from Egypt, the 
country where the touchstone was procured. 
But it is perfectly Greek m its and de¬ 


rivation. It should seem to be the same stone 
as that of the Alexandrian inscription, and 
adds a confirmation to the veracity of Cosmas, 
as both inscriptions are upon the same material, 
particularly adapted to this purpose from its 
hardness. 

18 T*t£c lyuvov w hkm* I render this literally, 
but not correctly. Chishulf writes, ad moduru 
tabulae pictoriae, but how *Wv has that sense 
I cannot determine. I suppose this basanite 
9 tonq or marble to be in the form of a wedge, 
quadrangular on the broad face, and like a A 
on the sides, the broad superficies is so repre¬ 
sented in the drawing of Cosmas, a parallelo¬ 
gram broken at the corner. The channeling of 
this tablet is delineated as carried round the 
broken corner, whether this is the error of 
Cosmas or the engraver must be determined by 
the MSS. 

body, the whole body or mass of 
a marble in the form of a lambda cannot be->a 
quadrangular,^ but a wedge; it is one of the 
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the chair, and the lower part of it is broken and destroyed, but 
the whole of this [stone or] marble and the chair itself is [in a 
manner covered over and] filled with Greek characters. 


Now it so happened that v 
country, about fiv.e-and-twenty 
beginning of the reign of Justin 
t»aanthe king of Axi6rnit.es, 

' ’ f ' , f " f • |, „- ■■( i; . • 

faces of this wedge which must be meant, and 
this would be quadrangular (VsTftfyaiii*), as 
represented in the drawing of'.Cosmas, that is 
a parallelogram. 

40 The reign of Justin commences in 518. 
The expedition of Elesbaas is usually placed in 
525, the eighth year of Justin, but the marble 
might have been copied a year cr two years 
before the expedition. 

41 It is a most remarkdble circumstance, 
that in k history so obscure and wild as that 
of Abyssinia, any fact should be established 
upon such clear and satisfactory grounds, as 
this of the reign of Elesbaas and his expedition 
into Arabia. But the authorities adduced by 
Baronins, Montfaucon, Ludolfus, Chishull, 
and Bruce are so express, that there cannot 
remain a doubt; and if that reign is established, 
the veracity of Cessnas needs no other support. 
Now it appears from the evidence they have 
adduced, that the sovereigns of Abyssinia, in 
the reign of Justin, about the year 525, had 
extended their power into the country of the 
Homed tes, which is a district of Sabca, where 
they had a governor residing 5 it appears also 
that some Abyssiniatis had been put to death 
by Dunaanas, (one of the native chiefs in 
Arabia, and a Jew,) who are still considered as 
martyrs to their faith, and that Elesbaas un¬ 
dertook an expedition into Arabia, in which 
he was successful, and punished the assassin of 
his subjects. His Abyssinian title w^s Caleb 
ej Atseba, or Caleb the Blessed; whence the 


vhen I was in this part of the 
years ago % more or less, in the 
the Roman emperor, that Eles- 
when he was preparing for an 

Gfeek corruption of Elesbas, Elesbaas, and 
Elesbaan (Bruce, vol. i. p. 503. Ludolfi 
p. 165. Hist, of Ethiopia). Bruce assures 
us, that f this history is confirmed by the Chro¬ 
nicle of Axftma, and Montfaucon cites N6n- 
no 3 us in Photius, whose testimony corrobo¬ 
rates the chronicle in the amplest manner, 
(Montfaucon Nova Collectio Patrum, tom. ii. 
p. 140.) for Nonnosus speaks of himself as 
ambassador from Justin to Kaisus, an Arab 
prince of the Khmdini and Maadcni, and to 
Elesbaas king of Axuma, agreeing so much 
both in time and name with the Elesbaas of 
Cosmas, that it induces a conjecture that 
Cosmas was a monk in the suite of * the am¬ 
bassador (see Photius, p. 6. ed. Geneva, 
1612, with the citation of Niccphorus in the 
margin). But without taking this into the 
consideration, it is a natural consequence, if 
Elesbaas is proved to be the king of Axuma 
in that age, that the account of Cosmas is 
worthy of credit. Bruce .adds, that Mahomed 
in the Konyi mentions Ddnaanas[Dhu’lnowas]] 
not by name, but as master of the jicry pits , al¬ 
luding to the martyrs who were burnt (vol. i. 
p. 516.) Otli£r authors cited l>y Montfaucon 
are Metaphr&stus*, Callistns, AbulpharngA. 
Bruce has this and much more of his learning 
from Ludolphus. Comment. p. v 233. See p.348. 
The book of Enoch, and the war of Michael 
with Setriael, /. <*. ’Satan. See also Gibbon, 
iVJ 267, tit e^qq. who Inis'nicely elicited the 
whole, and ’made'at consistent- 
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expedition against the Hom^rites “ [in Arabia] on the other side 
of the Red Sea, wrote to the governor of Ad&le, directing him to 
take a copy of the inscription ”, which was both on tire chair of 
Ptolemy, and on the tablet, and to send it to him [at Axidiriis]. 

The governor, whose name was As has ”, applied to me and 
to a merchant of the name of Menas, to copy the inscription ; 
Menas was [a Greek of my acquaintance, who afterwards be¬ 
came] a monk at Raithft”, and died there not long ago.* We 
[undertook the business together, and having completed it,] 
delivered one copy to the governor, and kept another for our¬ 
selves. It is from this copy that I now state the particulars of 
the inscription, and I ought to add, that in putting them to¬ 
gether [and drawing my own conclusions from them], I have 
found them very useful for forming a judgment of the 
country, the inhabitants, and the distances of the respective 
places. I ought to mention also that we found the figures 6f 
Hercules and Mercury among the carvings, at the back of the 
seat 56 . — -.- 


This is the form of the seat* 7 and the marble. And Ptolemy 
himself [seems to speak in the words of the inscription]. 


11 Cosmas himself, in another part, de¬ 
scribes the country of the Homerites as lying 
on the coast of Aden beyond the strains j but 
as they occupy the angle of the continent., 
their territory may extend both within and 
without the straits. See Ptolemy, Asia, 
tab* vh 

It is highly probable, that Elesbaan un¬ 
derstood the language, as he was a Christian, 
and of the church of Alexandria, His inter¬ 
course also with the Greek emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople strengthens this supposition. And 


in the earlier age of the Peripltls we find Z6$« 
kales master of that language. 

n Asbas and EUAsbas must be the same 
name, and there is nothing extraordinary in 
supposing that both the king and the gover¬ 
nor might both assume the title, atseba, 
the blessed , the saint . 

35 Raithu is a monastery near Tor and 
Mtmnt Sina in Arabia. 

06 I have here omitted a conjecture of the 
monk foreign, to the subject. 

Cosmas says, that malefactors were ex* 
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ADULITICK INSCRIPTION, 

(Here was inserted a drawing by Cosmas himself represented 
in the previous plate, and copied from the MS. by 'Mont- 
faucon.) ' 

f 

Inscription upon the figure or square table in the form of a A. 

Ptolemy the Great, king, son 18 of Ptolemy, king, and Ar~ 
sinoe, queen, gods 29 , brother and sister 30 ; grandson of the two 


ecuted before this chair in his time ; but whe¬ 
ther it was a custom continued from the time 
of Ptolemy he could not say. Bruce men¬ 
tions a stone at Axfima existing still, on which 
the kings of Abyssinia were enthroned and 
crowned, and which likewise had an inscription 
with the name of Ptolemy Eu&rgetes. Hud 
either of these facts any concern with a tradition 
or custom derived from Ptolemy ? See Bruce, 
vol. iii. p. 132. It is extraordinary that the 
marble does not mention Axuma; and more 
so, if upon the credit of Bruce we conclude, 
that Ptolemy visited Axftma in person. That 
indeed does not quite follow from the stone 
being found there with his name. But one 
inference we may make in Cosmas’s favour, 
he knew Axuma, he knew it was the capital 
of the country ; if he had forged the inscrip¬ 
tion, Axfima would doubtless have been ad¬ 
mitted. 

** This genealogy at the commencement 
does not quite agree with another at the con¬ 
clusion, where the king says, that. Mars was 
t he father who begat him (U pi kccI fawim)* 
But as these Macedonian sovereigns imitated 
Alexander in his vanity, if they, would have 
gods for their ancestors, it is not to' be 
thought strange, that their genealogy should 
fluctuate. I think the inconsistence due to the 
vanity of>he king, and .that it ought not. to 
be attributed to the mistake 0/ Cosmas, ’or to 
his lapse of memory. 

VOL. II. 3 


** Ill the character of 0EQN AAEAcMW,. 
godsy brother and sister , and 0EftN EftTHPftN, 
gods preservers , we have one of thl‘ most illus¬ 
trious proofs of the authenticity of the in¬ 
scription. 

Beger had objected that on ,the coins of 
Ptolemy Sfiter and Beremke, OEftN only was 
found; and on those of Philadelphus and 
Arsinoe, AAEA4>UN only/ But soon after the 
objection was started, two gold coin.s were 
brought to light with the united heads of 
Ptolemy S6ter and Beremke, of Philadelphus 
and Arsinoe. The former had no inscription, 
but the latter displayed the 0EftN AAEA<I>nN f 
exactly corresponding with the Adulitick 
marble. Vaillant, Hist. Ptol. Regum, p. 52. 
EftTHPON was not found, but an equivalent is 
cited from Theocritus, Idyl. 17. 

Kotl TftXTgl Stwisa.; 'hertiro 
J Ev ST ccvrt>\ x? Vtr ? n’SfiKO’Witif iX*(ptim 

lifvcrtvy iron- vnaroAV !cr*^6ovfo*-riv APHTOTS. 

In which they are evidently consecrated as 
deities with the title of AParOTS. Chishull. 

But whatever doubt there might have re¬ 
mained, from the want of on the coins, 

it is now fully removed J>y. the inscription 
fotind on the inestimable black'stone, or ba- 
sanite, brought from Alexandria by Lord 
Hutchinson, and now in the Britifb Museum : 
for we there find succession of the kings 
of Egypt, from, the founder of the family to 
Epiphancs the fifth of the series. They are 

Z 
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sovereigns Ptolemy, king, and Berenike, queen, gods pre¬ 
servers 31 ; descended on the father's side from Hercules son of 
Jupiter, and on the mother’s side from Diondsusson of Jupiter, 
[that is, Ptolemy son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, grandson of 
Ptolemy and Berenlke,] receiving from his father the kingdom 
of Egypt, Africa, Syria, Ph6nicia, Cyprus, Lycia, Cana, and 
the Cyclades, invaded Asia with his land and sea forces, and 
with elephants from the country of the Trdglodytes and 
Ethiopians. This body of elephants 31 was first collected out 
of these countries by his father and himself, and brought into 


all Gods, both kings and queens : the three 
first indeed are, alone concerned in the present 
inquiry ; but the whole, series stands thus : 

I. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and his queen 
Berenike, styled San-ripy, from the title 
of the king, 

Ieun?{, Ptolemy the Preserver. 

II. Ptolemy II. and his two queens Arsinoe, 

, the latter of whom was his sister, styled 

from the title of the king, 

TItP tolemy the Fraternal. 

III. Ptolemy III. an* his queen Berenike, 
jjtvled HvtgyiTuiVy from the title of the 
king, 

JtToXvzaio? Ptolemy the Benefactor. 

IV. Ptolemy Philopator, with his queen Ar- 
sinoe,. styled 0?£v ^ottocto^v, from the title 
of the king, 

nrt 4 q!t£i* <frx<wr«rc^, Ptolemy the Filial. 

V. Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

This series not only proves the propriety of 
applying the title of ©swv to the first 

Ptolemy and Berenike, but confirm;, the vera¬ 
city of Cosmas and the authenticity of the 
Adulitick Inscription: for its form, order, v 
and assignment of the titles is in perfect cor¬ 
respondence with the Alexandrian marble., 
Cosmas; had net knowledge sufficient to invent 


this, for he does not know to which of the 
Ptolemies it belongs ; and if lie had collected 
the facts from history or tradition, the impos¬ 
ture must have been discovered, if the titles 
had not corresponded. 

A second objection of Beger’s was, that 
Philadelphus had no children by Arsinoe his 
wife and sister. But the Scholiast on Theo¬ 
critus, Idyl. 17. fortunately furnished an an¬ 
swer to this also, who says that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus was first married to Arsinoe, daughter 
of Lysimachus, by whom he had Ptolemy, 
(afterwards called Euergetes,) Lysimachus 
and Berenike. But that having discovered 
this Arsinoe engaged in some conspiracy, he 
banished her to Koptus, and then married his 
sister Arsinoe, and adopted as her children 
those he had had by the other Arsinoe. This 
Arsinoe, his sister, was worshipped by the 
Egyptians under the title of Diva Soror, and 
Venus Zephyritis. Chiahulh 
©EHN AAEA0HN. 

31 0EUN XOTHPUN. 

a* A fact noticed by all the historians, and 
preserved by Agatharchides, as almost the 
only commerce remaining on this coast in the 
time of Philom&tor. 
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Egypt and tamed for the service of war. With these forces 
Ptoiemy advancing into Asia 33 , reduced all the country on tins 
side the Euphrates, as well as Cilicia, the Hellespont, Thrace, 
and all the forces in those provinces. In this expedition, having 
captured also many Indian elephants, and subjected all the 
princes to his obedience, he crossed the Euphrates, entered 
Mesopotamia, Babyldnia, Susi&na 34 , Persis, M£dia, and the 
whole country as far as Bactria 3S , and brought the whole under 
his dominion. [In Persis and Susiana] he collected all the 
spoils of the temples which had been carried out of Egypt 
by [Camby'scs and] the Persians, and conveyed them back 
again to that country 36 , with all the treasures he had ac- 

33 So very little of this conquest appears in storationoftwothousandfivehundredEgyptian 
history, that, having this inscription only in statues, we may ask, where could they be found 
Thevenot’s work, I had doubted the whole, except at Susa ? The cause of this invasion 
till I met by accident with the passage in Ap- was the insult offered to Berenike, sister of 
pian, which confirmed the fact, and again at- Euergetes, whom Antiochus Theos had di- 
tracted my attention ; but having afterwards vorced, and whom Seleucus, his son by Arsi- 
procured ChishulPs work, (Antiquitates Asia- noe, finally put to death. See Justin, lib. xxvif. 
tics:,) I found he had anticipated this passage, c. i. Justin mentions that he would have 
and many of the other observations which I subdued the whole kingdom of Seleucus, un- 
had taken some pains to collect. See Ap. less he had been recalled by disturbances in 
Syriac, p. 635. Schweighxusser’s ed. St. Egypt. The two thousand five hundred sta- 
Jerom on Daniel mentions these conquests ; tues, and forty thousand talents, I find jn the 
and Appian notices that the Parthian revolt notes on Justin, but whence deduced I know 
commenced upon the distress of the Syrian not. 

monarchs in this war. i5 Ptolemscus Euergetes devicit Seleucum ; 

It is very extraordinary that venerable omnia sine hello et certamine occupavit a 
Bede has this account from Jeroin. Bede is Tauro usque in Indiam ; Bayer, p. 61. Bayer 
very clear and consistent, whether he copies moderates the conquest, and appeals to Theo- 
Justin or St. Jerom. See Bed. Chronic, critus and the Adulitick marble. But the 
p. 14. ed. Smith. Capta Syria Cilicia & marble certainly confirms in a great degree the 
prope universa Asia, &c. citation, which Is from Polyxnus. 

« Rollin touches on this expedition of It is for this favour to the natives that 

Ptolemy, and makes it stop at the Tigris, vol. he is said to have been styled Euergetes, the 
vii. p. 367, but Ptolemy here expressly says he benefactor, 
entered Susiana, and as Rollin confesses the re- 
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cumulated in his conquests, and all the forces which had 
attended him on the expedition; all these he embarked upon 
the canals 37 * m * * m % * 

'J’his, says Cosmas, was the inscription on the figure or tablet, 
as far as we could read it, and it was nearly the whole, for only 
a small part was broken off. After that we copied what was 
written on the chair, which was connected with the inscription 
already given, and ran, thus : 

After this, having with a strong hand compelled the tribes 
bordering upon my own kingdom to live in peace, I made 38 War 

37 The inscription is here manifestly left Tigris ; and that they were brought by this 
imperfect, and that apparently on account of stream, now called the Suab or Soweib, into 
that part of the tablet which was mutilated, the Euphrates near Korna. From Korna 
We are therefore at liberty to conjecture what they would be conveyed up the Euphrates to 
these canals were, consistent with the nature Thapsacus, or higher, and require no other 
of the countries alluded to. Chishull looks land carriage but from that point to the bay 
to the canals on the Euphrates; but let us of Issus. This would certainly be the best 
reflect, that the palace of Camby'ses was at' and. least expensive conveyance from Susa to 
Susa; thither the spoils of Egypt were, sent Egypt, and there could be no other water 
by the conqueror, and there they would be carriage unless by the Eulius to the Gulph of 
found by EuAgetes, if they had not been Persia, and so round the continent of Arabia 
removed by the Macedonians, or the kings of j nt0 t h c Red Sea. If it could be proved from 
Syria. Much notice is taken in history of the history, that the fleets of Euergetes had 
treasures at Susa being plundered ; but the ever circumnavigated Arabia, we might ad- 
spoils of temples, Egyptian gods and statues mit this as the readiest mode of conveyance ; 
had little to tempt the avarice of the con- but I have searched history in vain to establish 
querors, and would have been moved to little this conclusion. If it was contained in the 
purpose, at a great- expence. It is highly . point of the tablet broken, we have much 
probable, therefore, that . Euergetes found .reason tp lame.it the loss ; “for so persuaded am 
them still at. Susa)/And if we consider that I of the authenticity of the inscription, that I 
Susiana was of all £h6 provinces of the Persian should Admit thc fact without hesitation, if 
empire, the one most furnished with, and, found .'there. I can only now add, that the 
most intersected by canals, we fhall have , no . canal' from'Sfisa to the Tigris, and the car- 
difficulty in concluding, that these curpbrous riage thence up to Thapsacus, afford the most 

deities were embarked upon that canal which ' probable clue to this, passage. 

united the E ulcus by the Mesercan with the 38 Mark the .use of the first person. Whe- 
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upon the following nations 39 , and after several battles reduced 
them to subjection. 

First the nation of Gazb, next A game and Slgufe. These I 
subdued, and exacted the half of their property by way of con¬ 
tribution for my own use 40 . 

After these 1 reduced Ava and Tiamo or Tziamo, Gambia 
and the country round it, Zingabeub, Anaabfc, Tiaina, and the 


A'thagai, Kalaa, and Semenb, 

ther the change from the third person to the 
first be caused by Cosmas or the inscription/ 
must be doubtful, We might well suppose 
both inscriptions to ran in the first. 

39 Cosmas has many carious particulars of 
these countries himself; as, ist. The Home- 
rites are not far distant from the coast of Bar- 
baria [Adel] ; the sea between them is two 
days’ Bail across. This proves that he places 
the Homerites somewhere east of Aden on the 
ocean. 

2. Beyond Barbara [Adel] the ocean is 
called Zirigtum [Zanzibar the Caffre coast],, 
and Sasns is a place on the sea coast in that 
tract. This sea also washes the incense country 
[Adel and Adea], and the country where the 
gold mines are. 

4 3. The king of Axiomis sends proper per¬ 

sons there by means of the governor of the 
Agows to traffick for gold. Many merchants 
join this caravan, and carry oxen, salt, and iron, 
which they exchange for gold. They leave 
these articles and retire,—when the natives 
come and leave as much gold as they chusc to 
offer. If this is thought sufficient, on their 
return they take the gold and leave the ar¬ 
ticles. 

This is a very extraordinary passage, as it 
proves that the Abyssinians traded in that age, 
as they still do, not by sea, but inland through 
their southern provinces. And the exchange 
is similar to modern practice, both on the 


(a nation 41 beyond the Nile,) 

borders of Abyssinia, and other tribes of Africa. 
Montf. 

There is the same traffick in Africa between 
the Western Moors (Mograbbins) and Nigri- 
tians. See Capper’s Monsoons, Append, 
p. 1 go. from Shaw. 

The same traffick of the Agows continues- 
to this day. Bruce, iil. p. 455, oct. ed. 

4. The winter [that is the rainy season] in 
Ethiopia is in our summer; the rains last for 
three months from Epiphi to Thoth, so as to 
fill all the rivers and form others, which empty 
themselves into the Nile. Part of these cir¬ 
cumstances I have seen myself, and others I 
have heard from the merchants who trade in 
the country. 

5,. The great number of slaves procured by 
all the merchants who trade in this country ; 
a trade noticed equally by the Periplus near 
500 years before Cosmas, and by Bruce 
1200 years after his age. It is worthy of 
remark that Abyssinian slaves bear the first 
price in all the markets of the east, and the 
preference seems to have been the same in all 
ages. Montfaucon, torn. ii. p. 144. Nova 
Col. Patrum. 

40 vd'JTcc Hom. xZ 

1 . 120. The Homerick custom of taking 
half and leaving half. 

41 A tyu t a, Ttgav r« N/a*, which Mont* 
faucon reads in a parenthesis, as no part of the 
inscription, but as an observation by Cosmks,. 
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among mountains difficult of access, and covered with snow; 
in all this region there is hail and frost, and snow 4 * so deep that 
the troops sunk up to their knees. I passed the Nile to attack 
these nations, and subdued them. 

1 next marched against IAsinh and Zaa and Gabala, tribes 
which inhabit mountains abounding with warm springs ; Atalmo 
also and Bega, these likewise I reduced, and all the nations in 
their neighbourhood. 

After this I proceeded against the Tangaitae 43 , who lie towards 
the confines of Egypt; these 1 reduced, and compelled them to 
open a road of communication from this country into Egypt. 
The next tribes 1 subdued were Aiming and Meting, who were 
seated upon mountains almost perpendicular; and Sesea, a 
tribe which had retired to a mountain absolutely inaccessible 
to an army; but I surrounded the whole mountain, and sat 
down before it, till I compelled them to surrender; I then 
selected the best of their young men, their women, their 
sons and daughters, and seized all their property for my own 
use. 

But the fact is true, Samoa is beyond the was a kingdom of Jews till within these few 
Tacarze f years* 

, 44 Bruce utterly denies the existence of Compare this account of the frost with the 
snow in Abyssinia ; but it does not quite follow destruction of the army of FaciUdas by cold* 
from this that snow was unknown in former Bruce, voL iii. p. 439. 

ages. Horace says, Soracte stat nive Candida, 1 41 If it were possible to identify this tribe 

but the moderns observe this now never hap- with Dangola, It would be a great acquisition 
pens. Lobo asserts that snow falls in Samen to geography. Dangola lies exactly in the 
Pn Samene, but in very small quantities, and proper place, as may be seen by Bruce’s 
never lies, p. 578. Fr. ed. Bruce calls Lobo map, lat. 20°. 

a liar, but in many instances not without There is another Dankala, or Dangola, on 
manifest injustice. He allows himself that the Red Sea, lat. 12°. But see Bruce, iv. 
S^men is a ridge eighty miles in extent ; the 326. oct. ed. 
highest part is the Jews* rock, where there 
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My next attempt was upon Rauso, an inland tribe in the 
frankincense country, a region without mountains or water : 
[from this tract I penetrated again to the coast, where] I found 
tiie Sdlatk, whom I subdued, and gave them ii* charge to guard 
the coast [from pirates]. 

All these nations, protected as they were by mountains al¬ 
most impregnable, I subdued, and restored their territories to 
them upon conditions, and made them tributary; other tribes 
submitted also of their own accord, and paid tribute upon the 
same terms. 

Besides the completion of this, I sent a fleet and land forces 
against the Arabites 44 , and the city of Kin6d6polis 45 on the other 
side of the Red Sea; I reduced both to pay tribute, and gave 
them in charge to maintain the roads free from robbers, and the 
sea from pirates 46 , subduing the whole coast from Leuk& Komfe 
to Sab&i. In the accomplishment of this business I [had no 
example to follow, either of the ancient kings of I^gypt, or of 
my own family, but] was the first to conceive the design, and 
to carry it into execution. 


44 Arabians. 

See Ptolemy, p. 152. It is in Hcjaz, 
Tat. 22°. The name is significant; and when- 
ever the Mammeluks are driven out of Egypt, 
they may retire to Arabia, and re-establish the 
city with its ancient title* 

46 The coast of Arabia, north of Yambo, 
has been notorious for pirates and robbers in 
all ages* Leuke Kome, or the White Vil¬ 
lage, we shall fix when we come to the coast 
of Arabia in the third book ; it is at the en¬ 
trance of the Elanitick Gulph ; and the coast 
from this village to Sab6a or Yemen was in the 


route of all the trade from Egypt, both for 
native and Indian commodities, till the Ro¬ 
mans were masters of Egypt. The Romans 
had a garrison in Leuke Kome, and a custom¬ 
house, where they levied 25 per cent, on all 
goods. See Periplus Maris Eryth. p. u # 
Huds. Leuke Kome seems, in the time of 
Cosmas, to have fallen into obscurity, which 
is the reason that he refers the name to Leuko- 
gen, on the opposite side of the gulph ; that 
is, he copied a truth which he did not under¬ 
stand, and his ignorance is a proof of his vera~ 
city : he could not have forged it*- 
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For my success in this undertaking I now return my thanks 
to Mars, who 47 is my father, and by whose assistance I re* 
duced all the nations from [Bactria 48 on] the north, to the 
Incense coast, on the south; and from Libya [on the west] to 
Ethiopia and Sasus 49 on the east. Some of these expeditions I 
entrusted to my officers ; but in most of them I was present, and 
commanded in person. 

Thus having reduced the whole world 50 to peace under my 
own authority, I came down to Aclulk, and sacrificed to Jupi¬ 
ter, to Mars, and to Neptune, imploring his protection for all 
that navigate 51 [these seas]. Here also [at Adul&J I reunited 

47 v O; (/.t kx\ tymwrtyibe father who begot me, ander and the Romans did not conquer the 
It is a remarkable expression. He has already whole world, but used the same language, 
said he was the son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, 51 rum rr\u)ify(A.'s)>u)v. 
descended from Hercules and Dionusus, and It appears fully from this passage that 
now Mars is his immediate father. What- Euergetes engaged in this expedition on the 
ever vanity there may be in the sovereigns, or plan of his father Philadelphus, for the ex- 
flattery in the subjects, there is still something tension and protection of commerce, and that 
analogous in these Macedonian genealogies, he awed the whole coast on both sides the Red 
Alexander is not the son o t Philip, but of Ju- Sea, making them at least tributary, if not a 
piter Ammon. His courtiers, and the family part of his kingdom : but it no where appears 
of his courtiers, follow the example of their that he passed the Straits of Bab-ebMandeb. 
monarch. They are gods and sons of gods, Though he ..visited the Mosyllitick mails, his 
Ofioi j ©sot liorr^ if. The presumption approach to them was not by sea, but through 
is rather peculiar, for we may say to every' one the interior of Abyssinia and Adel, as appears 
of them, Matris adulterio pattern petis. by his march from Rauso to Solate, which 

4 " If the inscription ought to be confined to mus t be on the coast, from his giving it in 
this expedition, the word inserted in the charge to the natives to preserve the peace of 
parathesis should be the Tarigdita ,. and not the sea. The execution of these designs, with 
Badri a; but as he reduced the whole world the opening a communication inland from 
to peace, I have made it general. Abyssinia to Suene, marks the grandness and 

49 From Abyssinia to the Bay of Zeyla, wisdom of his system, as clearly as if we had a 
Sasus is manifestly a place on the coast of history of his reign, and a detail of jhis ex- 
Adel, fully proved by Cosmas, ii. 139. peditions. Of the latter there is not a trace 

. 50 The whole world is assumejJ by many remaining but this monument. It is still 
conquerors for the world around them. Alex- more extraordinary, that in less than seventy 
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all my forces, [which had been employed on both coasts of the 
Red Sea,] and sitting on this throne, in this place, I consecrated 
it to Mars, in the twenty-seventh year of my reign 5 *. 


Abyssinian names of Places in the Inscription, many of 
which are identified by Cosmas himself. Consult Bruce’s 
Map, vol. v. and Ludolfus, p. 14 . 

Gaza. Geez ? but dubious, as it is one of the places first 
mentioned, and Geez is very far inland ; Montfaucon. Pliny’s 
Gaza near Mosyllon is noticed by Chishull; but these places in 


years all the notice of this expedition should 
have sunk into silence, and that Agatharchides 
should say nothing of this plan, but so far as 
relates to the- elephants procured at Ptolemais 
Thfcrfln. Can this be adduced as an argu¬ 
ment against the reality of the marble ? I think 
not ; and I trust it to its internal evidence. 

But if the authenticity of the marble be al¬ 
lowed, what light does it nor throw on the 
boasted discoveries of the Ptolemies ? It 
proves, that whatever might be the progress 
of Timosthenes down the coast of Africa 
ip the reign of Philadelphus > no commerce 
was established upon it in the reign of his 
son. It proves that the Greeks of Egypt did 
not yet trade beyond the 3 traits, or on the 
Mosyllitick coast, thougLthey meditated the 
attempt. It proves that they did not yet go 
to. Aden, but traded to Yemen within the 
straits ; and that one object of this expedition 
was . to clear the Arabian coast of pirates, 
from Leuke Koine to Sabea 5 that is, from 
the top of the Gulph to the bottom. In 
the whole account not a word escapes that 
implies a trade with the marts of Arabia on 
the ocean beyond the straits, ^or does it afford 

VOL. LI. 4 


any reason to believe that the continent of 
Arabia was yet circumnavigated, or the dis¬ 
coveries of the Ptolemies brought in contact 
with those of Alexander. 

This has been my inducement for intro¬ 
ducing this marble to the knowledge of tile 
reader, agreeably to my defign of tracing the 
discoveries of the ancienta step by step; and 
I conclude this account with remarking, that 
commerce rather fell short than proceeded in 
the following reigns ; for it stopped at Sabea 
on the Arabian side, as it docs in this marble, 
and on the African side it did not go so low 
in the regn of Philomctor as in that of Eu£r- 
getes. 

5 * Chronologers assign 26 years to the .reign 
of Euergetes. But if a king commenced his. 
reign in June, for instance, and died in October, 
it might be 26 years in a chronicle, and yet the 
27th would have commenced. Chishull sup¬ 
poses this to be the fact. Dodwell supposes 
Euergetes to have been crowned during his 
father’s life time ; anti we add, that an error 
(if it be such ) in numbers may be more readily 
imputed to a MS. than made to impeach the 
marble. 
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the commencement seem all between the coast and the Tacazzb, 
or its neighbourhood. 

AgamL A government in Tigrh; Montf. Ludolf. p. 17. 
Agam signifies Jessamine; Bruce. 

Sigu£. Bruce mentions Zaguh as a province, vol. ii. p. 534. 
else it might be thought Tigrfe, from the places mentioned with 
it; or Sigu& for Sirh ; 'Ziyvvj, 

Ava. The province between Adulh and Axuma. N6nnosus ; 
Chishull. Axftma is in the province of Tigr&. Ava is still 
found as a district of Tigrk. 

Tiamo or Tzianio. Tzaraa a government of Tigrh near 
Agamh; Montfaucon. It seems to be the kingdom of Damot. 
But there is a Tzama in Begemder; Ludolf. p. 14 . 

Gambela, G&mbela. There is a Gaba noticed by Ludolf, but 
nothing to mark its relation to Gambela. 

Zingab6ne S3 . The country of the Zangues, Zinguis, or 
Caflfies. 

Angabe, read Anga-benb. The kingdom of Angot. 

Tiama. Tiamaa, Vatican MS. Tigrh-mahon ! a mere con¬ 
jecture. But Mahon, Maeuonen, signifies a governor or go¬ 
vernment ; Ludolf. p. 20. It is idle to search for an equivalent, 
as it is possibly only a repetition of Tiamo. 


51 Zengibana. Hartman. A 1 Edrissi, p. 100. 
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Ath-agai, Agoa; Montf. Agows 54 ; Bruce. 

Kalaa. . Nothing occurs but the mention of it with Sem6n&. 

Sem£nh, Samen 5S , Semen. Montf. The Tacazze is the 
boundary between Samen and Sirh; Bruce, iii. p. 252. The 
snow mentioned in the Inscription is denied by Bruce, but the 
mountains, eighty miles in length, are acknowledged by him ; 
Ibid. And the Inscription mentions passing the Nile (Tacazz b) 
to Sem£ne. 

Lasine. Still so called ; Cosmas ; Lasta. 

Zaa. Still so called ; Cosmas. Xoa, Shoa, or Sewa; Lu« 
dolfi 

Gabala. Still so called ; Cosmas. There is a kingdom of 
Bali in Ludolph, p. 14. and a Gaba, p. 15. but nothing certain. 

At-almo. Lamalmon sfi the great mountain. At, seems to be 
an article or prefix, as in Ath-agai. 

Bcga. Beja” and Begemder are still two provinces of 
Abyssinia. 

54 Cosmas uses the very word Agau, p. 139. 55 Lamalmon, one of the highest mountain* 

‘'Eva 5 e tva mat >rov b BacnAswV rm Afn Abyssinia, is a part of Samen. Bruce, iv, 
hot. TOV u^xovroc t?* AT AT a7ror Ixe? 377. OCt. ed. 

Idl&i svexev Trfory.p&rCi&s x^vcrtv* 5C1 T he plain at the top is called Lama. 

The fact-~the situation of the Agows for Bruce, iv. 379. oct. ed. Now Lam is a 
this traffick—the traffick itself—the employ- mountain in Anibick \ so that Lam-Alrooix 
ing the king^ own servants, are all circum- is Mount Almon. This accounts for At- 
stances so natural and necessary that there can- Almo. 

not be a fallacy. 57 But Beja is also the country of the Trog- - 
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Tanga! tae. Vossius reads Pangaita;, in order to prove that 
Panchaia the Frankincense country is not in Arabia but Africa ; 
Vos. ad Pomp. Mel. lib. iii. c. 8. Chishull. But the Tangaitae 
aie a tribe between Abyssinia and Egypt, i. e. at Sennaar, 
Dongola, or Meroe, most probably at Sennaar or Dongola. 
Dongola is written Dangola and Dancala 53 , not unlike Tanga. 
l>ut whether Dangola is an ancient name I cannot discover. 
There is another Dongola on the coast. 

Metinfe, Anninh. Nothing occurs to ascertain these places. 
The Inscription passes from the northern frontier of Abyssinia 
to the southern with these names between, noticing only that 
they are mountainous. 

: ' : ‘h -* ' , . ' ' ■. u' ]■ • 

Sesea, Barbaria, coast of Adel; Cosmas. Apparently on 
the mountains which divide Adel from Abyssinia. See Bruce, 
vol. iii. p. 250. 

Rauso. Barbaria; Cosm. According to the Inscription it¬ 
self it is inland from the frankincense coast of Barbaria (Adel), 
and S61at& is on the coast. 

S61at&. Barbaria; Cosm. These three places correspond in 
number with the three on the Mosyllitick coast mentioned in 
the Periplhs. The modern maps have a Soel. 

lodytes on the Red Sea, below the mountains; Schultens in voce ad vitam Saladini. Nubians 
of which Aidab seems the principal place, and called Nobata by Procopius, from Noubat. 
port of embarkation for Jidda. See Nub. Arabick. 

Geog. Schultens in voce. Nubia on the Nile 80 nights distant • from 

5il Dancala is at lead as old as the Nub, Dunkala to Su6ne 40 nights* * 

Geog. p. 15. and the capital of Nubia. 
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Arabites. Hom&rites 59 ; Cosmas. But Cosmas is in an error. 
The Hom£rites are on the ocean ; these are the Arabian tribes 
on the coast of the Red Sea opposite to Suakera and Abyssinia, 
as appears by the Inscription. 

s' 

-m imw i .;.■!! 1 - y. . (• . ./O' ••• ‘ )!■ ■f : ■ • ■ ■■ • 

1 •‘,t . . . \{ ’ tl„ ; t - . . ... . ' ‘ .. /'# ' ’f ' ' 

Kin£d6polis. Hom6rites; Cosmas. But Cosmas is mis¬ 
taken. It lies on the coast of Arabia not far from Yambo, be¬ 
tween Leukh Komh and Sab£a, agreeably to the Inscription 
itself. See Ptolemy* Asia ; tab. vi. 

Pirate Coast. Not noticed as such, but their piracies marked. 
Probably the NabathSans or wild tribes above Yambo, always 
pirates, and subdued by the later Ptolemies and by the Romans. 
They are pirates at this day. 

Leukfc Komh. Leukogen, in the country of the Blemmyesi 
Cosmas. Another proof that Cosmas could not be a forger, 
for L'eukh Komh is in Arabia, above Jidda, and he places it 
in Ethiopia. His ignorance is a proof of his veracity. 

Sab6a. The Hom6rites; Cosmas. But really Yemen, the 
Arabia Felix of the ancients, more properly so called after¬ 
wards when subjected to the Hom&ites, and in the age of 
Cosmas assuming the name of the prevailing, powers. 

SQ See Gossellin Recherches, tom. ii. p. 212, rejgp of Justinian, to be' masters of Arabia, ai 
et seqq. who supposes the Homerites, in the far'as the Hejaz, Kin£dopohs is in Heja*. 
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Sasus. At the extremity of Ethiopia where gold called Tan- 
cliaras is obtained. It lies upon the same ocean as Barbaria 
(Adel), where frankincense is procured ; Cosmas, By Ethiopia 
he means Abyssinia, and Sasus must be near Zeyla. 

Adftlfc. The port of Abyssinia in the Bay of Masuah. 
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EITENHAIOMMENOT0ESIAS. 


T HE readings of this extraordinary polysyllable are as 
numerous almost as the editions, and the. authors who 
have had occasion to cite it. The corruption is evident to all, 

but no two agree in the correction. 

’ . ■ * • 1 ‘ ^ ■ ’ ' •'* i 

The whole passage stands thus; 

Me(f ov, vrorot(/.ot 7r\etoveg y k«< clWoi cruve%e% og/uoi, foijjMjftevoi Kara fctOfiisg 
not) fyopovg vipe(>ti<rlvs ttAeib?, Tvg wolvTug ewcc, Uu^otXuuv Co vv\<ruv y 

KAINHE AErOMENHE AIXIPTXOE, af ?<r fuK^ou ewdm TOT AIBOS, 
perct ivo Sqopvg iraq ATTHN THN ATXIN EITENHAIOM- 

MENOT0EEIAE ociravTa. vr,<rog. 

Sahnasius reads ttoc^ «uto to Tl^octrov atc^ov hg eu MevtsOiag onravTii 
vyo-og. Blancard follows Salmasius, but in this correction, to 
n^ceo-ov oinooy is assumed without a shadow of resemblauce, and is 
as wrong in point of geography as criticism. The Meridthias of 
the Periplfls has no reference to Prasum whatever; and the 
mistake of Salmasius arises from supposing that the Menftthias 
of Ptolemy and the Periplds are the same, which they certainly 
are not. 

- / ■ ' .! 4 ■ 

' 4 ' / ’ . * . 

. . / 

Others read, ' ' ■ v 

*Em Mevvdietg pcttocvto- vij<rog. 

’'E/te mj oi £co MevuQictg airotvTa. v^trog. , ' 

' ' / ' 60 The Basil edition reads ett' <*y« tlvylclvH 

' ; /■ X * ? 7 . , * 
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Henry Jacobs, in Hudson’s Minor Geographers, vol. iii. *p. 68. 
reads, 

7 r<zg MUTrjv ryjv Sutrtv ttg n votiov MevvQictg cx,7toivtu vrpoq. 

Henry Jacobs adds also, that Prasum is not Mosambique 
but the Cape of Good Hope. He can find no authority for this, 
but the estimate of Marinus, and Marmus himself corrects his 
excess, and reduces his latitude from 34° south to 23° 30' O'. 
See Ptol, lib. i. c. 7. 

Impressed with the appearance of these difficulties, I venture 
on the following discussion with no common uncertainty; and 
little practised as I am in the science of correction, I decline the 
grammatical and critical part of the inquiry, and with to con¬ 
fine my reflections almost wholly to what is purely local and 
geographical. 

I. First then it is to be observed that our author has certainly 
not more than eight 61 divisions of the heavens, or, as we should 
say in modern language, eight points of the compass, the same 
number as is marked upon the eight fronts of the Temple of the 
"Winds at Athens, under the following appellations 61 ; 

Boreal 



It is not intended to say that the whole the north, p. 17. and Dusis for the west, 
eight occur in the Periplfis, but that it has See. Aristotle Meteorol. lib. ii. c. 6. 

not more than eight. It uses Aparctias for and de Mundo, c. 4. 
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In the application of these, or the terras equivalent to these, 
the PeriplCts is generally accurate, except in the instance ot 
laying down the coast from Cape Blephas to Aromata, wheic, 
if our charts are accurate, as they are, generally at least, it is 
impossible to apply the points of the Periplhs to the actual state 

of the coast. 

II. Secondly, let us examine the points of the compass spe¬ 
cified by the author in this passage, and his manner ol express¬ 
ing them these are liruvco tS a or ’ e7r ° iVU an ^ 7ra ? avryv ty>v 
3 u<nv, answering to the south-west and west in the foregoing 
figure; and here it is observed, that steam or W eivu m A tCog, is 
not known as a Greek idiom, although r« Indm is used by the 
author for the upper part of the coast, p. 12. But let us sup¬ 
pose it to be a nautical phrase, how is it to be interpreted ? 
Africam versus it superior! parte ? Altius quam Africus ? 
Above the south west ? If this has a meaning in Greek, what is 
to be understood by above ? \ Is it more to the south or more to 
the west? that is, is it south west by west, or south west by 
south? If we prefer the former, it corresponds with the bear¬ 
ing of Zanguebar from Pemba, and nretj dvrrjv ri?Y &<r»; if we 
adopt the latter, it agrees best with the bearing ol Zanguebar 
from Mombapah and this seems the more proper, as the course 
is [«$>’ from Mombapa. The difficulty which occurs here, 
induces Dr. Charles Burney, of Greenwich, to discard the ex¬ 
pression, and to read £7r’ uvetToXijv, for siruw tv AtZog. 

In the next place, how are we to understand ttu^ duTijv r^V 
fivtrtv ? I lug*, according to the lexicons, has a sense of motion 
to a place. In which form it might be rendered towards the 

tj ’ Er ^ vw with a genitive is in common use, what sense, is dubious. ’Er*ww rS 
but whether it can be used with a wind, or in above the firmament, is a known idiom. 

VOL. It. ^ B 
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Avest, m in p. 9- almost immediately preceding the passage 
before us, ««( * 1 * ft ** A#k seems to express the direc¬ 
tion 64 of the coast lying south west and north east as we Ihould 
express it in English 6S , or the course of a vessel along the coast 
in a south west direction. 

III. Thirdly, we must inquire how these expressions can be 
applied in any of their senses to the bearings of the islands and 
the coast; and here I assume Menhthesias or Men (It bias tor one 
of the Zanguebar islands, from the distance specified, which is 
three hundred stadia from the coast, equal to thirty miles, and 
corresponding with the distance of no other islands in this part 
of the voyage. Now I have before assumed Mombafa for the 
termination of the Puralaan islands, that is, for the K«.W 
the new canal". The vessel is plainly setting out from this 
point, r*«i wi A Mtfx,* *«-’ HS W* ™ A<£«,] 

that is, from Mombafa, and going down to an island thirty miles 
distant from the coast. The coast itself runs south west, but 
if she is to stand off the coast for the island, she runs not south 
west but more towards the south than south west. Now this 
is actually the course a vessel must hold to run from Mombafa 
to Zanguebar. It would be a little to the south of south west. 
If therefore Mis, rS A.6«t can be made a Greek idiom, or a 
Greek nautical phrase, this I conclude is the only interpretation 
it could bear. It must be noticed likewise, that this express,on 
must be applied to the course of the vessel from Mombafa, as 

juxt.po.uL, o, «<k by ill, » , T “ f “ ^ 

s Odvs. E. 418. 44Ga >i*ova* wards the north. 

Zl7Z«l where the waves do not break - The proofs will be found p. Ife ct seqq. 
directly against the coast, but run along the supra. 
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W wvtijv t*v Mra must apply to tlie position of the islands; lor 
it is joined with pri Sic IfSp* *«MhS W T* 

is joined with uTSvvi$ih)jA{48VV&Wtag oiTTOiVTOt, vqiros. 

J had, in the former edition, expressed a predilection in fa¬ 
vour of Monfia; but the inspection qf Mr. Arrow-smiths'' map 
of Africa has convinced me, that this assumption is not tenable; 
for he lays down Pemba far more easterly than Zanguebar, and 
Zanguebar itself as much more prominent and conspicuous than 
either Pemba or Monfia: and that Menoothias was no ordinary 
island, appears from the description of it in the Peripl&s. All 
these islands lie east from the coast, which is sufficient to justify 
Dr. Charles Burney's reading of W <xvxTo\>jv for e? rdvu 63 t* AtUg. 
But we are now setting sail from Mombasa, and from Mom- 
baca Mr. Arrow-smith's Zanguebar lies almost due south : let 
us then consider that the Periplds, only ten lines previous, has 
been conducting us along this coast {>«£* dvrlv rM rov A /£*] in 
a course directly towards the south west; but when he comes 
to Mombapa, he means to say that the course was no longer 
south west to Menoothias or Zanguebar, but that it was more 
to the south than south west. This is a geographical truth; 
but whether grammatical accuracy, or the nature of the lan¬ 
guage, will allow us to render hreevu tS A/&>«• by a point to the 
south of south west, that is, in nautical language, south west 
and by south, I cannot ascertain : I can only say, that the 
course from Mombasa to Zanguebar is more soutli than south 
west, anil therefore I prefer this interpretation. 

<7 The map of the coast of Africa, inserted other part of the Periplus : Sifob* p. 12. 

t he present edition, is corrected from Mr. where it signifies the upper part of the coast ; 
Arrowsmith’s, by his permission. and perhaps the original reading tv 

«» j have met with IiccIm once only in any better than vsxMc 
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In the next place, our attention is drawn to wasg* dvri ,|v rjvNpt, 
that is, Menoothias lies towards the west:—but towards the 
west of what ? Certainly not west of the coast opposite, for 
from that it lies directly east; but it lies more westerly than the 
Puralaan islands, Sio, Ampapa, Pa ib, and Lamo, which are 
mentioned in the preceding clause; and if the bearing is so far 
right, we may try how far the text may be made to correspond. 

<rmx*fc %*«.t«V ndvrag b-ktu, fiexju Uu^duv vyruv 69 [>«* 

aotn/vjg Xeyoftevris 1huf)V%og' a.(p '/j? j uikqov tvavu tk Atoc?.. 

cH\JTYjV TY\V Sv(TlV E/XSWJ CtTTGtVTOC VV}CTO$» 

“ Then follow other roads or anchorages, seven in all, to the 
“ Puralaan islands, and the place called the New Canal, from 
“ which framing your course nearer south than south west, the 
«< island Eitenerfiommen uthesias lies before you towards the 
“ west/' 

In this we have the words with little or no meaning : the 
error lies concealed in the strange polysyllable. To correct 
this with the least force upon the text, I propose* 

n«^’ w auTyv TYjy Mtnv jjfy vyvlcov, M svnQurixg drrrctvtcj, vqtrcg. 

yfy is often applied in this way, as tt avrov f&i rov A /£«.„ 
Si lv dfxy, p. 14. The construction would then stand thus: 
“ Towards the west of the islands occurs the island Menoo- 
“ thesias.” etl. would approach nearer to are, but I have no. 
authority for the phrase; and btttu would not recede far from 
the letters, if there were any foundation for assuming seven 
islands for the Pural&an islands, at the seven anchorages but 

* 9 It is written tlv^Xawv in ihe edition of way before uvrw tjj\ rWiv, as before avrov rev 
Blancard, and I prefer nvpcSxiwv. A iSct.; towards the west, towards the south 

must evidently be rendered the same west. 

6 
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of this there is no confirmation, either in the Penpl&s, or the 
geography of the coast. % however, Mcnoothesias lies more 
westerly than the islands,- what islands are they . /janguebai 
certainly lies more westerly than the Pur&laan islands, and 
more westerly than Pemba. I cannot, even by Arrowsrnith s 
chart, make it more westerly than Monfia, otherwise I should 
say, that it is the most western of the Zanguebar islands ; and 
1 should have little scruple ill reading avtrjv T?jv $v<rtv vyrtuv 
MmvQetriav, MwovOtag cc7ra,vToi vya-o?; for in such repetitions one of 
the component parts is often dropped or absorbed. In this 
form it would express, “ that Menoothias was the most westerly 
« of the Menoothesian islands ” that is, that Zanguebar is 
more westerly than Pemba or Monfia. 

I will freely acknowledge that I have little confidence in this 
correction; but in a desperate case, the mind must rest upon 
something; and I am persuaded that in vtiSiwp 11 there are the 
rudiments ,of vycnuv, whenever, or by whatever means, the 
genuine reading shall be elicited. 

After this statement of my own efforts, I most readily con¬ 
sign the question to abler hands, and present the reader with 
the disquisition of Dr. Charles Burney, who, from his better 
acquaintance with manuscripts, is more able to -correct their 
imperfections. His correction of 'Mtvys by the addition 

of Kctt ts&c, I consider as indubitablei his introduction of W 
dvctroXyv, for W uvu T» A<£o*> is highly probable, from the bear¬ 
ings of the islands with the coast; and the remainder is more 

qr • •. ^ • « 

71 It requires nothing more than to turn 5 was originally a separate word, the ancient 
into <t; for the final v is changed regularly form of vis//, easily mistaken for p. 
into /j i before, another /*> as in - 9 or if it 
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likely to satisfy the reader than any suggestions of mine. I 
differ from him only on account of my desire to adhere to the 
letter of the text; but I know that much greater licence than 
he has taken is justifiable, when a text is so corrupt as that 
which is the subject of the present discussion. 

The expressions which apply to the points of the compass, 
as they occur in the Peri pi hs, are the following: xaru tov 

N orov .—kut cc rvjv hfclay .— bg AlQa.—-sig tov N otov ijfciij sir ava- 

ToXvjv.—irag ctvrov iffy tov AiCa .—too cle sirdvu. — irctj> ccutov xsipeva Toy 
Bogsuv. — rra^d tov Bogtav.—fierce rvjv avuToXijv .— bg a vt$v dvuToXyv. 


Observations by Dr. Charles Burney. 

m^irXovs rvjg ’EguSgag OotXacrtnjg. Edit. Princ. Basileae. Quarto. 
1533. p. 20. 1. 30. 

1 . "O^fxoi, Stvt^yj^svot ftccju <f}x6poug xou fyopvg vj^e^iAg irXsAvg, 

2. Toug irdvjag sir]a, [text! 1 Tto^Xduv vijeruv, Kaivtjg Xsyop'tvvig bco^xog. 

3 . ccCp’ viq piKgov hr dvu tS xXog, f*&d Suo cgoficog vux^v^^g, 

4. a.vj'fjv Tyv Sv<riv iiJevijStufxpevov&etriug U7rav]d vytrog airo <f\aliuv ryg 

5. yrjg toerti T^ccxocrluv, Tain ivy xa\ xujdStv^og, 

In editione Blancardi, Amstel. 1683, in octavo, p. 151. 
1. 4—14. 

Ia 2. Tlv^Xauv. L. 3. 'Eirdvu. 

L. 3. 4. irag uvjo to IT gdrov dxgov bg su M svovdictg diruvTa 

rqrog, (fjab'uv and r. 
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In editione Hudsoni, Geographic Vet. Scriptores Gra'ci 
Minor, vol. i. p. 9- 1* 2-6\—p. 10. 1. 2 7 \ 

I/. 2. tlv^iXciuv, T. 3. ’Ejrww. 

X. 4 . 5. iflccMuv U7TQ Tvjg. 

L.. 2 . M exfji Uv^iXaioov vyo-uv, Kunnjg Xeyopevyg <$ui(>wxog. 

It is surprising, that all the editors should have passed over 
this passage, which is wholly unintelligible ; nor will the sup¬ 
position of Tvjg vyirov being understood, between ye;^< no^xduv , 
^pinove the difficulty, of which you appear to have been the 
first observer. Ttottvvj as you remark, would, indeed, be 

an odd name for an island. 

The article is improperly omitted, in the latter part of the 
sentence. Hence the passage may be thus read 

M 6%(>i TIugtXctcov vvjtruv, net\ Trig xcttvyg Xtyopevvig S'tu^v^og.. 

The word mim has absorbed xu\ rr,g, which might easily, 
happen, from the fimilarity of sound, and accent on the 
final rjg. 

L. 3 . ci<p' ?? iutxgov lirctvu tv At£og, pfjoi fyopovg ;y£^ou?, iruf 
ctvj’rjv T'rjv Sotriv - 

’Et m rou AtGog, on account of the intervention of p(jd S. S. 
MxtyMfoug, cannot possibly be connected with rrccq olvfrjv njY 
nor would these terms, if they could be united, explain the 


73 The references in these remarks are made to Hudson’s edition,. 
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situation of the island Menfithias. Instead of lirdva too Aj Sog t 
read, hi dvaJoXijv, which precisely expresses the position of 
Menftthias, with respect to the new canal, or vt xctivri on 

the coast of Africa. 

To remove all doubt about the truth of the correction, the 
words of Ptolemy may be adduced : 

Taj Tl^olcru ) 7 rugolxeijctt cLtco Qegivav ctvctjoXcvv vy/Tog, Ij 
ovopot Mtvoumag, p. 131. 

It may also be mentioned, that is the name of a wind^ 
and not of the coast, over which Africus blows. What possible 
explanation then can be given to evolva tov Xi/3og ?—The terms 
6tpmt Tfoir<x\ net) in Aulus Gellius, ii. xxiii. p. 210. edit* 

Conrad, may illustrate Ptolemy’s aVc Qe^ivuv ctva]o\uv. 

L. 4. n«g’ uvlvjv ttjv Svcnv Itjewi^tuftiA.svov&ecn'otg cciruvTM vrjirog cti to 
(rjpiSlav Trjg yvjg acre} rgiuxocriuv. 

In the latter part of this portentous word, a^tvtilufi^vvOiiriug, 
Salmasius acutely discovered the name of the island Mendthias ; 
but it is impossible to assent to his change of ctvjvjv rrjv Sv<nv 
itjevvifriup, into c&vjo to n^ocirov ock^ov hg eu. It does not appear, 
that the author of this Periplds was acquainted with the Pro¬ 
montory of Prasum; and it is certain, that he never uses 
ig eco, but £7rl, hg, or irgog, c&vajoX^, for Orientem versus . The 
new reading also does not sufficiently resemble the old, for it 
to have just claims to admission. 

Henricus Jacobius is still more unfortunate in his conjecture— 
iu<rtv tg Tt vonov Mevovdiug «. vwog. This author, indeed, has, p. 27. 
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J, 26. tea) r« vo]ia Tys ’Ivducy? -■, but this will not vindicate eig 

ri vo]iov, nor will Kocjd ti Si'xxiov a^ajoy, antique quodam jure, m 
p. 10. 1. 23. nor in p. 20. 1. 3. ^i^ccg a 770X0 n ( 3 x'e 770 v]sg, if the 
passage be sounil, defend this passage of r< witli 1 >o}m, This 
author, indeed, has, p. 7. 1. 34. Its rov vo]ov, and again, p. 9* 
J. 14. so p. 11. 1. lb. Kotjcc toi> vo n \ov, and p. 12. 1. 32. 77<x.£ di/jon 
vo'jov ,— but Ti vojio'j is unexampled in this Peripl&s. 

As” to ey Tuv vvjiriuv MevovQecriuv, or.M evvQsrletg cc, vyrog, it is harsh 
to admit sV, and not agreeable to the usage of the Periplds.— 
’£<rr/ vYiariov M evouQearcxg, would occasion the omission of two 
words, ocTravJu vytrog, as you observe; which would greatly' in¬ 
validate the conjecture, even if the following Tocmivvi did not 
render it inadmissible.—It is right to state, that the word 
vvi<rlov occurs in this Peri pi us, p, 22. 1 . 10. Tr^oz&ijut—ccvjit vqn'ov 

[XlK() 0 V. 

Salmasius appears, as has been mentioned, to have rightly 
traced the name Mevovdiocg, in the latter part of this strange 
word. In the former, lt}tv0iup,, seem to be discoverable the 
disjoined traces of dcccjetwcroc The letters are strangely 
jumbled ; but it is to be recollected, that in the very next line, 
where Hudson gives crja^uv 0,770 rr,g, the editio Princeps has 

0,770 (fjccfilUV TYjg y. 

Let the author himself defend this restitution. First, for 

chcCTtlVOWOC. 

P. 5. 1. lG. I 77 0j^oX^v-^-S'taletvei, 

P. 6 . 1. 17* tu efc atvcZJoXris dvccjstvovji , &C. &C. 


. 73 This remark was in answer to readings which I had proposed* 
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To conclude, the Whole passage should probably be read 
thus: Y ^w-K^^ 

"O gftot, Mfyyyevoi uctja crjaSflovg x.ou fyoyovq tyegyriov'c TrXsiooq, rouV; 
Trdvlotq erfjd, fte^i II vgiXtxav vjkuv, not.) rr t g Kcttvyg teyoppyis ^c%u^oq' 
W f M *$ v ' £7T ' civxjoXyv, fisjd Mo Moyoog wag* du]yjv ryv 

Mcrtv haJtmvtroi, v\ M tvovStag wkm fji vijtroq, tf\aMm octto ryg. yfc ^Vfik 
TgiotKOtrtuvt Tuneivr, ku) Kotjd^v^og. 


After considering all the difficulties which occur in regard 
to this passage, and the obscurity respecting the choice which 
is to be made out of the three Zanguebar islands, if it is ascer¬ 
tained that Menoothias must be one of them, the termination 
of the voyage at Quiloa is established, Pemba, it is true, is 
farther from .the coast than Zanguebar or Monfia ; but Captain 
Bissell’s account of this island, stating that it is low and woody , 
in the very words of the Periplils, suggests a preference as duo 
to this, rather than to either of the other two. A better know¬ 
ledge of all the three, if it should be hereafter obtained, may 
determine our choice : at present it is sufficient to observe, that 
the distance from .the coast proves that it must be one of the 
Zanguebar islands; and if so, the coast itself furnishes no 
proper site for a mart or settlement till we arrive at Quiloa. 
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A Adi ent Maps of the World. 

1 ipIIREE plates are here presented to the observation of the 
JL reader, two of which are original, from Cosrnas Indico- 
pleustes, and A! Edrissi, and the third is drawn up by Bertius, 
fpr the Variorum edition of Pomponius Mela, by Abraham 
Gronovius, 1722. 

, ' ' ;oi; •••■ • ’ ' 

I. Pomponius Mela, $s earliest in point of time, requires 

♦ | • . /* , •. i * . i • t. J “lit *t 


our consideration firsth and in this map it will be seen with 
what propriety the ancients called the extent of the earth, from 
west to east, length, and the extent, from north to south, 
breadth. Artemidoius 1 * (104, A. C.) is said by Pliny to have 
first employed the terms of length and breadth, or longitude 
and latitude. The dividing of these into degrees, and degrees 
into their parts, was not effected fully before the time of Ma- 
rinutf, nor brought into practice before Ptolemy. But our 
present inquiry is confined to the appearance of the earth, and 
here the great object which stV'^^^ Pyf attention is the vast 
southern continent or hemisphere, placed as it were 1 in coun¬ 
terbalance to the northern. The form in which it here appears 






1 See Agath£merus, in Hudson’s Geog* Aristotle employs length and breadth. 

Min. cap. iv. Strabo, lib. i. p. 64. Ptol. 3 4 Pom. Mela, lib. i. c. i. See the map 

lib. '• itself in Gronovius. 

4 c 2 
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seems as if the ancients had cut off 3 the great triangle of 
Africa to the south, and swelled it into another world in con¬ 
tradistinction to that which they knew and inhabited them¬ 
selves. It is this supposition which gives rise to the expressions 
of Manilius. . 


.Altera pars orbis sub aquis jacet invia nobis, 
IgnotEeque hominum gelites, nec transita regna 
Commune ex uno lumen ducentia sole, 
Diversasque umbras, lavdque cadenda signa, 

Et dextros ortus cselo spectantia verso. 

And the same sentiment in Virgil: 


Astron. lib. I, 


Audiit et si quem tellus extrema refuso 

Subinovet oeeano, et si quern extenta plagaium 

Quatuor in medio dirimit plaga solis iniqui. JEn, lib. vii. 22 6. 

It is this supposition also which gave rise to the belief of cir¬ 
cumnavigations which never took place; for M. Gossellin 
proves that the voyage of EudoxTis cuts through the centre 
of the great continent of Africa, and Hap no is carried to the 
Red Sea without passing the equator. This it is which extends 
tlis title of the Atlantick Ocean, to the east, of Africa as well as 
to the west, and makes Juba commence the Atlantick from 
Mosyllon. All this is natural, if the continent of Africa be 
curtailed at the twelfth degree of northern latitude, and the 
voyage shortened by about eighty degrees in extent. 

'* Abulfeda had the same notion. See Ren- of At Komri, or the Moon, 'the sea then 
nell, Geog. of Herod. 689. “ The sea passes goes southward at the back of the Zengifce, 

“ at t ^ ie back of the mountains that give rise or Zanguebar, and then turns north east. 

“ to the Nile.” These arc the mountains 
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The ancients bad another method of shortening the unknown 
parts of the world, which was, by lengthening the known parts: 
for instance, Ptolemy has 380 degrees from the Fortunate 
Islands to Cattigara,—which is in reality little more than 90; 
consequently from Gades west to India, or rather Cattigara, it 
was only a voyage of 180 degrees, instead of 270. Seneca 
thought this might be sailed in a few days, with a fair wind > 
and Aristotle was of the same opinion. See Roger Bacon, 
Op. Maj. p. 183. A nd Martin Bebaim in the N orim berg 
Map. So also the Map in Grynoeus, Nov us Orbis, where 
Cuba lies in the place of North America, and Japan 15 degrees 
to the west. 

But it may be proper to call the attention of the reader to 
the view of this sort of a world, as applicable to the Ph&nician 
expedition of Herddotus. A vessel sailing along the southern 
coast of such an Africa as this, has in theory the sun upon the 
right-hand of the navigators for three parts of the voyage, and 
this constitutes the circumstance as the grand occurrence of the 
expedition. But were the same vessel to run into latitude 
34° south, the real latitude of the Cape, the space during which 
the sun would be on the right-hand, is a point in comparison of 
the other course, and the pMndmenon would doubtless have 
been pointed out in other terms, as the quarter of the heavens, 
or the place of the luminary. 

There is another particular in this map also well worthy of 
attention, which is the source of the Nile placed in the 
southern 4 hemisphere, and compelled to run under the ocean, 

4 Sec Diodorus, lib. i. p. 45, r£ i?t* Vide insuper, p. 49. ?x * 5 $ iwmla* 8 cc. 
t>jv invptm Diodor. ibid. . tyr&h U 7iv}> tip 
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like another Alpl^us, and rise again in Ethiopia; now this 
fable has its origin from one of two causes; for it was either 
known that this hypothesis cut Africa too short to afford a place 
for the sources of the Nile, which were carried to an indefinite 
distance south 5 by the early geographers 6 , and therefore a 
situation south must be found beyond the ocean in the other 
hemisphere, or else it arose from the report of the Nile in the 
early part of its course, running through a sea with which it 
never mixes. This is a circumstance which is now known to 
take place on its passing through the Lake Tsana or Dembea, 
'where Bruce assures us that the course of the stream across 
the lake is distinctly visible from the high land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Nothing farther worthy of observation occurs in this map, 
but that, it cuts short the peninsula of India as well as Africa, 
and places Taprdbana or Ceylon as it appears in the tables of 
Ptolemy. It unites also the Caspian Sea with the ocean, and 
gives a circumambient ocean on the north, as navigable as on 
the south, part of which the Argonauts did navigate ! and all 
but the whole was supposed to have been navigated, by Pliny. 
It was tliis supposition which brought the S^res on the north, 


vris Xa.^.oCv*GVTC6 T>?y Toy NhXov o;i 

yy AiSio TTlttvjS 0t,fjLv6r : Tti. Haec negabit, He¬ 
rodotus, ii. 32. Wessel. 

In p. 50. he names Agatharchides as men¬ 
tioning the rains in Ethiopia : he therefore is 
the first author who knew the true cause. 

Benj. of Tudela asserts it also in 1173. 
Bergeron, p. 59. 

s A 1 Edrissi places the fountaiipof the Nile 
in 16° south* p. 16. from ten springs; five 
intpr one Jake/and five into another; from 


each of these lakes three streams into a third 
lake near Tumi. This lake is at the Equi¬ 
noctial, and from this, one stream goes to the 
west, *and another into Egypt. On the 
western stream lie all the kingdoms of the 
Caffres. He notices the Black horse, called 
Albanim, which make irruption into Nuba. 
Are these representatives of the Funge at 
Scnnaar ? 

6 To 12 0 or 13 0 south by Ptolemy. 
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almost as nearly in contact with the Caspian 7 Sea, as Mosyllon 
was with the Fortunate Isles on the south ! how many obstacles 
has real navigation discovered, which fictitious navigators sut- 
mounted without a difficulty ? 


II. The Map pf Cosmas 8 . 

Is so poor a composition, and so wholly the conception of 
his own mind, that it would be utterly unworthy of notice were 
it not the original production of the monk himself. I he ve¬ 
racity of Cosmas, both in regard to what he saw and heard, 
is respectable, as has been shewn* in his account of Cey¬ 
lon ; but his hypothesis, it is evident, makes the world a 
parallelogram with a circumambient ocean, and the rivers of 
Paradise flowing on the outside; white the vicissitude of day 
and night is hot caused by the revolution of the earth or the 
heavens, but by the surfs disk being obscured by a mountain 
on the north *. He also has a Caspian Sea that joins the ocean, 
and a Nile that runs under the ocean, springing from the 
Gihon of Paradise in another world. The ignorance of an in¬ 
dividual is not astonishing in any age, but the ignorance of 
Cosmas is extraordinary in the sixth century, when we must 
suppose the writings of Ptolemy would have been known to a 
monk of Egvpt, and when that monk resided some years within 
the tropicC and must have seen the sun on the north as- well as 

on the south. „ 

■’! f I#! f V 

, Sec the concluding peg., of the PcripMs. • T!» f™» I«H» ***** 

* See plate ill the account of the Adulitick Bayer Diet. Temp. p. l8<J. . »■ n 

Inscription* 
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III. The Map of Al-Edrissi. 

I owe the knowledge of this map to the kindness of Dr. 
White' the Arabick Professor at Oxford; there are two Ara- 
bick 10 copies of Al-Edrissi in the Bodleian, and that from 
which the opposite map is taken is beautiful and adorned with 
maps for almost every chapter. This before us is a general one, 
curious because it is evidently founded upon the error of Pto¬ 
lemy, which carries the coast of Africa round to the east, and 
forms a southern continent totally excluding the circumnaviga¬ 
tion into the Atlantick Ocean. The learned Hartman sup¬ 
poses that Al-Edrissi’s account goes as low as 26° 20' 0" south, 
to the river Spirito Santo. It may be so, for Daguta is his last 
city, which is but three days sail from Gasta, and Gasta is 
but one from Koror, the Island of the Moon, or Madagascar. 
(See Hartmans Al-Edrissi, p. 113, et seqq.) This point and 
Wak Wak or Ouak Ouak seem to baffle explanation, and 
Hartman confesses he can find no rob til for the latter. But 
with all i ts fable, it is still the kingdom of the Zinguis, (Hartm. 
p. 106.) and if so, it must be Benomotapa, which lies inland, 
ajul which Al-Edrissi has ignorantly brought to the coast. It 
is, in short, the termination of knowledge, which, with Arabians 
as well as Greeks, is always fabulous, and is by some of their 
writers placed in the Mare tenebrosum, or circumambient 
ocean ”, (p. 107. Hartman Bakai another Arabian.) 

One of Gravest, No. 3837. Another Wak and China are in the same degree of 
of Pocock’s, No. 375. Hejira, 906, A. D. longitude) but the Mare tenebrosum is the 
1500. It is from the last that this map is circumambient ocean, as well on the west as 
taken. the east, which the Nub. Gfcog. states, p. 4. 

11 The reason of this is evident by consult- for the Mediterranean or sea of Damascus 
ing the map, where it appears that Wak issues at Calpe into the Mare tenebrosum. 
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That the Komr of Al-Edrissi, the Island of the Moon, is 
Madagascar I have no doubt; because in the maps which de¬ 
tail the coast, I found the continuation of this island opposite 
to the continent through several chapters, in all which parcels. 
Dr. White assured me the name of Komr was regularly re¬ 
peated ; and though Hartman is by this made to doubt con¬ 
cerning Satan da, Serendib, or Ceylon, (p. lib, et seqq.) there 
is no ground for hesitation ; the error originates with Ptolemy, 
and the necessity of carrying round the lower part of Africa to 
the east, compels those who follow his hypothesis to throw up 
Madagascar nearly opposite to Ceylon, to bring the Indus 
into the Gulpli of Persia, and the Ganges over the head of 
Ceylon. Whether all these inconsistencies would have ap¬ 
peared as gross in detail as in the general map, I cannot say ; 
my want of Oriental learning, I regretted, did not permit me . 
to examine the MS. myself, in a satisfactory manner, and I 
had intruded too far on the assistance of the professor. To 
judge by Madagascar and the coast of Africa, I still think the 
search would repay any Orientalist who would pursue it; and 
when Sir William Ousely has finished Ebn Haukal, what better . 
scene for the employment ol his superior talents than Al-Ediissi, 
whom we all quote from an imperfect translation, and whom 
we should know how to appreciate, il the dross were once 
separated from his ore. 

The course of the Nile is still more hyperbolical in this author 
than in Ptolemy whom he copies, but he has an inland Caspian 
as well as that author, and of a better form. To compensate 
this, however, he has his magnetick n rocjss which draw the 

14 This fable originates with Ptolemy, whom we find it; only he places it in the ex- 
p. 178. or at least he is the first author in tremity of the world east, and Al-Edrissi at 
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iron out of vessels, an eastern fable as regularly at the limit 
, , eutal kno ^Iedge, as the Anthropfiphagi formed the 
boundary of the Greeks; while his termination of the coast of 
Africa at Daguta, wherever that may be fixed, proves that 
little more had been done by the Arabs of the twelfth century, 
towards prosecuting the discovery of the coast to the south," 

than lay those whom the Greeks found there, or by the Greeks" 
themselves. 

I lie Arabick names of this map, now supplied by cyphers, 
have been translated by Captain Francklin of the Bernm! 
Establishment, whose merit as an Oriental scholar is suffi¬ 
ciently established by his History of the Revolutions at DehJi, 

and who has repaid the instruction of his youth, with the cor¬ 
diality of a friend. 


Numbers and Names of the Chart from the Arabick, by 

Captain Francklin. 

No. 3. Mountains of the Moon, No. 7. Al-Comor (Madasas. 

Cl ns 1 CAni'eae ® 


and sources of the Nile 

2. Berbara (kingdom of 
Adel). 

3. Al-Zung (Zanguebar). 

4. Sefala (Sofala). 

5. Al-Wak Wak. 

6. Serendeeb (Ceylon). 


car). 

8. A-Dasi. 

9. A1-Yemen (Arabia Fe¬ 
lix). 

10. Tehama. 

11. Al-Hejaz (Arabia De- 
serta). 


the exwrnty »»th. The difference is to .he n point. See Tab. Asia xi In 
half the globe; bn, a, the terminate of suite tnauiol* j„ qllib u, gigoitur 
Africa joins the Sin* and Sfires, they come Wgnet, 


j 
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No. 12. Al-Shujur (Seger). No. 35. Al-Irak (Persian era- 


13. Al-Imama (Yamania). 

14. Al-Habesh (Ethiopia, 

Abyssinia). 

15 A1 Nuba (Nubia). 

16. Al-Tajdeen. 

17” Al-Bejalr* 

18. Al-Saueed (Upper 
Egypt. Said). 

19 Al-ouhat-what (Oasis). 

20. Gowaz. 

21. Kanum. 

22. Belad Al-Lemlum. 

23. Belad Mufrada. 

24. Belad Nernaneh. 

25. Al-Mulita u Sinhajeh. 

26. Curan (Karooan, Ku- 
r&nh.) 

27- Negroland. 

28. A 1-Sous Nera. 

29- Al-Mughrub Al-Am- 
keen (Mogreb the 
West). 

30. Afreekeea (Africa). 

31. Belad el Gerid (Date 

country). 

32. Seharee, Bereneek (or 

Desert of Berenikb). 

33. Missur (Egypt). 

34. Al-Shfun (Syria). 


pire)* 

36. Fars (Persia Proper). 

37. Kirman (Carmania). 

38. Alfazeh. 

39- Mughan. 

40. Al-Sunda (Scindi). 

41. Al-Hind (India). 

42. Al-Seen (China). 

43. Khorasan. 

44. Al-Beharus. 

45. Azerbijan (Media). 

46. Khuwarizrn. 

47- Al-Shasli. 

48. Khirkeez. 

49* Al-Sefur. 

50. Al-Tibut (Tibet). 

51. Al-Nufuz Jzz. 

52. Kurjeea (Georgia). 

53. Keymak. 

54. Kulhcea. 

55. Izzea. 

56. Azkusb. 

57- Turkesh. 

58. Itur&b. 

59- Bulghar (Bulgaria). 

60. A1 Muteuah. 

61. Yajooj (Gog). 

62. Majooj (Magog). 

63. Asiatic (Russia). 
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No. 64. Bejeerut. No. 72. Germania (Germany). 


65. Al-Alman. 

66. Al-Khuzzus, Khosrs 

Caspian Sea). 

67. Turkea (Turkey). 

68. Albeian (Albania). 

69 • Makeduneeah (Mace¬ 
donia). 

70. Baltic Sea. 

71. Jenubea (probably 

Sweden). 


73. Denmark. 

74. Afranseeah (France). 

7 5. Felowiab (Norway). 

76. Burtea or Burtenea 
(Britain). 

77- Corsica, Sardinia, &c. 
78. Italy. 

79- Ashkerineah (part of 
Spain). Q. Andalusia ? 
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PART If. 

DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE SINAS, THE SERES, AND THE TERMINATION OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ON THE EAST. 


I. The Name of China .—-IE Since of Ptolemy in Siam, Since of other Authors ? 
and Sdres the same ; Periplus, Eratosthenes, Mela, d’ Anville. —III. Relative 
Situation of the Seres, with respect to Scythia, and India beyond the Ganges .— 
IV. Capital, Sera Metropolis. —V. Seres distinguished as Manufacturers of 
Silk. —VI. Intercourse between China, India, and Europe ; Route from 
Ptolemy, Maes the Macedonian .—VII. Modern Route—Marco Polo, Rubra - 
quis, Carpin, Goez. —VIII. Route of the Sesates from Arracan to China — 
Dionysius Periegetes. —IX. Intercourse by Sea — Mela, Rajah of Pliny, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. —X. Golden Chersonese, Voyage from Ceylon thither, 
Coast of Coromandel, Masulipatam, Ganges, Arracan, Ava, Siam, Catti- 
gara. —XI. Longitudes and Latitudes of Ptolemy, however in Excess, still 
the Cause of modern Discovery ; Navigation towards the West from Spain — 
Roger Bacon, Columbus, Map of Ptolemy; Eulogy of Ptolemy. 

I. r | ''HINA, Sina?, and Tzinifi.ee 1 , so nearly resemble China 
and the Chinese 1 , that upon the firft view of theseap- 
pellations, we are naturally led to conclude that they are the 


* Tzina, and Tzinitzae, and Tzinistar, arc 
the orthography of Cosmas Indicopleustes $ 
and of the country meant there can be no 
doubt; for he mentions the silk brought by 
land from that country to Persia, 4500 miles; 
but he says, the passage by sea is much longer. 

4 


And then adds, II tfctnifu T£mcrra$ vxhran 
otKUTQu. Beyond the Tzinistce there is no 
navigation, or habitable country. Montfaucon, 
Nov. Col Patrurn, tom. ii. p. 138. 

* See Gibbon, v. 486. ply*$ Tfaw. 

Chiaus. 


# 
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same. S&rica also, the Country of the S6res, which produces 
the silk, and the only country which originally produced it, is 
so pre-eminently and characteristically the same country, that 
if Ptolemy had not assigned two different positions for the Sinte 
and the Stores, there would probably have been no dispute upon 
the question at the present hour. 

But it is said the Chinese themselves know nothing of this 
name. This, however, is of little weight in the subject of our 
inquiry ; for the same nation in Europe which we call Germans, 
are styled Almains by the French, and Teutsch *, or Teudesch, 
by themselves. The Jesuits who were in China have, however, 
endeavoured to find an approach to this sound in Tan-djin, 
Han-djin, the people of Tan 4 or Han, two of their early dy¬ 
nasties; and in Chen-si, one of the principal provinces: but 
upon these similarities there is little dependance; for it is 
generally allowed, that the principal native appellation is 
Tchou-koue 5 , the Central 6 Kingdom; and every nation in the 
world, from vanity, from relation to all the regions around, or 
from ignorance, is entitled to the same distinction. 

But let us first inquire, how this name was brought westward ? 
Manifestly not by the north, or by land, for the name obtained 
by that conveyance was Kathay and Kitai, an appellation 7 be¬ 
longing to a tribe of Tartars, who were in possession of the 
northern part of China from the year 917 to 1126, and had ex¬ 
tended their conquests westward to Cashgar. They were driven 
out by another Tartar tribe called Kin; and the Kin were at- 

3 And hence Dutch in our own language. writes, Kum-houe, Kumque, middle king- 

4 D’Anville, Antiq. de l’inde, p. 179. dom$ <nd recites a variety of other names, 

5 Other names occur in Isbrandt Ides, the p. 33 9. 

Jesuits* Accounts, %c. &c. 7 g ce Green j n Astley’s Collection, vo{. iv 

* Gemelli Careri in Churchill, iv. p, 3 40. p. 438* from Gaubil, and the Jesuits, 
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tacked by the Moguls, under Jengis Khawn, in 1209. It is 
highly dubious whether this dynasty, whose name differs no 
more from Chin than Kirk from Church , was ever of celebrity 
sufficient to be known in India or Europe ; but it is very pos¬ 
sible that the Japanese, who called the empire Cin in the age 
of Marco Polo *, derived the appellation from the Kin ; and in 
the language of Marco, Cin is Cheen. From this source, how¬ 
ever, the Macedonians could not have obtained the appellation 
of Thina : they were the first that brought this name to Europe ; 
and their Thina they must have received either from the Arabs 
or Indians, who style it Cheen or Ma-Cheen. Cosmas, who 
received his information from Ceylon, by means of his friend 
Sdpatrus, terms the nation Tziijistae and Tzinitzae. This title 
approaches Chinese as nearly as it can be expressed in Greek 
letters. The same sound of the word was heard by the Portu¬ 
guese, upon'their arrival in India ; and from them Cheena, or 
China, has descended to all the nations of Europe. 

Cheen, therefore, by all these several navigators, was ob¬ 
tained as they advanced towards the East; and the first country 
that bears the resemblance of the sound is Cochinchina, called 
by the natives, and by the Chinese, Kao-tchii-cliin *; by the 
Jesuits, Tchen-tchen ; and by the Arabs, Cheen; the Sinia 
Sinarum of A1 Edrissi. If then we reflect that all the kingdoms 
contained in the Great Chersonese, except Malacca 10 , partake 
of Chinese manners, habits, policy, and government, it was a 

* See Marco Polo, lib. iii. c. 4. gines, an< * their country Tamen. Has not 

* But Captain Chapman says, Anam. Ind. Ta-ma-gcn some relation to Ma-Checn and 

An. Reg. 1801. Miscel. p. 84. Mangi ? 

Perera’s account in Hackluyt, ii. 2d part, *° The Malays are supposed to be originally 
73. agrees in this derivation from Cochinchina, Chinese by Barrow, but their language is 
but says, the Chinese call themselves Tama* alphabetical 
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natural consequence that.the Arabs, when they first reached 
China, the superior and sometimes the sovereign of them all, 
should receive the name of Ma-cheen, or Great China, in com¬ 
parison with these inferior kingdoms. 

It is impossible to prove that these appellations areas ancient 
as the 6ra of Alexander, because history is silent; but the ac¬ 
quisition of the same sound by all the nations which advanced 
by sea from the West towards the East, from the time of Alex¬ 
ander to the date of the Portuguese discoveries, is a strong pre¬ 
sumption in its favour. 

The first mention of Tliina by the Greeks, is in the Treatise 
of Aristotle” de Mundo (if that work be his) ; but the full no¬ 
tice of it. is by Eratdsthenes, and as Eratdsthenes lived under 
the second Ptolemy, his mention of Thina is early enough to 
suppose, that the Greeks had no knowledge of so ^distant a 
region before Alexander, and knew it then only in consequence 
of his expedition. 

Though the Macedonians proceeded no farther east than the 
Indus, they certainly acquired a knowledge of the Ganges and 
Ceylon : this we learn from history ; and if their inquiries went 
farther, they had Persians, Indians, and Arabians, in their 
army, from whose report they might gratify their curiosity. If 
Aristotle, therefore, bad heard of Thina, this must be the source 
of his knowledge ; or if the Treatise imputed to him be not his, 
the knowledge of Eratosthenes must have been acquired, either 
from the same source, or from those who sailed on board the 
fleets from Egypt, and met the Arabian, Indian, or Persian 
merchants in the ports of Sab&a. 

" Aristotle died A. C. 322 } Eratosthenes born 276. 
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Let us suppose, then, that the whole of this was report, and 
let Us conjecture from analogy by what we know, in a later age, 
to be fact. It would amount to this—-that there was a trade 
between Arabia and India, carried on every year; that the 
merchants from Arabia met others on the wellern coast of India, 
who came from the eastern coast; that those on the eastern 
coast traded to a country further east, called the Golden 
Chersonese; and that from the Golden Chersonese there was 
another voyage still to the east, which terminated at Thina; 
and that beyond Thina there was no proceeding farther, for it 
was bounded 11 by the ocean which had never been explored. 

A report, coming through no less than five 11 intermediate 
channels, like this, would doubtless be loaded with much error, 
fable, and inconsistency; but that by some method or other it 
did come, is undeniable; for the map of Eratdsthenes is re¬ 
corded by Strabo. It actually contained Thina at the extreniity 
of the world east, bounded by the ocean : it was placed in the 
parallel of Rhodes, in lat. 36‘° north ; and what is most extra¬ 
ordinary of all is, that this parallel passes through the present 
empire of China, within the great wall. I shall not build more 


49 In this/ Mela, Pliny, Diony'sius, Cos- 
mas, and the Periplfls, are all agreed. 

13 In M. de Murr’s Memoir on Martin Be- 
haim, subjoined to the voyage of Pigafetta, 
p. 312. the number of transfers to which 
spices are subject amounts to twelve, i. From 
the Spice Islands to Java. 

2. To Ceylon. 

3. The Golden Chersonese. 

4. Taprobana, Sumatra. 

5. Aden. 

6. Algier. 

7. Venice. 


8. Flanders or Germany. 

9. Prague and Franckfort. 

Jo. England and France. 

Ji. Sales by retail. 

12. Petty Traders. 

This seems to be cited from M. Polo, lit. iii. 
c. ,38. but there I do not find it, either in 
Ramusio or Bergeron. The list, however, is 
not correct, and the account is inflamed : but 
if it were true, how strongly does it imply the 
necessity of finding a way to obtain this Eastern 
produce in its native 6oil i It i3 not clear that 
M. de Murr refers to M. Polo. 
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on this than it will bear, but a reference to M. Gossellins Map, 
delineated on this principle, will prove the fact; and this fact 
cannot be founded on imagination, or arise from fortuitous 
coincidence : there must have been some information on which 
it stands ; and the wonder is, not that it should be attended 
with many difficulties and inconsistencies, but that, after passing 
through so many hands, it should retain so much truth. 


II. SINiE or PTOLEMY IN SIAM, SINiE OP OTHEB AUTHORS, 
AND SERES TI1E SAME FERIPLUS, ERATOSTHENES, 
MELA, D’ANVILLE. 

The Thina of Eratosthenes, however, is not to be confounded 
with the Thin 03 or Sime of Ptolemy ; for these, whether we 
place them, with d’Anville, in Cochin-china, or with Vossins 
and Gossellin, in Siam, are in a very different latitude and 
position. Their country does not face’ 4 to the east, but to the 
west; and their latitude is not 36° north, but 2° 20' south 15 . 
E ut the Thina of Eratosthenes and Strabo, is the Thina and 
Since of the PeripMs, of which wc have a certain proof; be¬ 
cause the author says, that silk is the produce of their country. 
This country, therefore, is the Sirica of Ptolemy ; and in this 
sense, the Sime and the Seres are the same, that is, they are 
both Chinese.—-We must now advert to the gross error of the 
Pcriplt-is, which places Thina, the capital of the Sinae, under 

D’Anville, by placing them in Cochin- to maintain), as well as Gossellin. 

china, makes them face to the east; but in 15 This is very well argued by Gossellm. 
this he opposes Mercator (who had no system Geog. des Grjcs, p. 143. 
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the constellation 58 of the Lesser Bear ; that is, in the age to 
which we refer it, within twelve degrees of the Vole; a climate 
which, so far from producing the silk-worm, must be unin¬ 
habitable by man. How this error arose, can be explained 
only by conjecture; but it appears to originate from one of two 
causes, which are perfectly different and distinct: for, first, we 
find the ancient geographers very observant 17 of the disappear¬ 
ance of the north Polar Star, as we advance to the south, and 
equally attentive to its re-appearance as we approach again to 
the north ; it might happen, therefore, that the navigators who 
went to China, might have observed the loss of the Polar Star 
in the Straits of Malacca, and the recovery of it as they ap¬ 
proached the coast of China; and this observation, conveyed 
through a multiplicity of reporters, may have caused the con¬ 
fusion between a latitude which lay under the Leffer Bear, ai),d 
a latitude where the Polar Star became visible. 

But if this cause should be thought too scientific to have 
given rise to so gross an error, there is a second, much more 
probable and natural; which is, that if we suppose a delinea¬ 
tion of the habitable ’world, formed upon the principle of that 
which I obtained from A1 Edrissi ,s in the former part of this 
work, or like the Borgian 19 Table in Sir Joseph Banks's pos¬ 
session, the degrees of longitude diminish so hastily as we ap- 

' 6 Gossellin notices the approach of this See also Marco Polo, as he comes up from 
star to the Pole. Ptolemy says, in his time Ceylon along; the coast of Malabar. Lib. hi.' 
it was 11 degrees from the Pole : Mntjsw “A^ta c. 2$. Ramusio. 

.{(rxaro? SI rvi fyas ’Ar»V avixw ™ * 8 The same circumstance occurs in Sanuto's 

t. £. Lib. i. c. 7 . And Gossellin, Geog. Map, in the Gesta Dei per Francos. A little 
des Grecs, tom. ii. p. 127 . in tie time of So- to the N.E. of the Caspian Sea, a notice is in- 
lomon, makes the distance degrees. ae.rted, Incipit Regnum Cathay. 

*? See Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. c. 7 . In aliqua *». In that map, Poland is almost as near 
parte ejus [India:] neuter septentrio appareat. China as it is to England. 
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proacli towards the north, that they do not leave room to dis¬ 
play all the regions which such a geographer as our author, 
must find it requisite to crowd into the space that he has to 
cover. This seems to be a natural source of the error which we 
find in the Peri pi (ts ; and this opinion is confirmed by what he 
immediately subjoins : “ Thin a lies,” says he, “ at the Lesser 
“ Bear itself; arid it is said to join the limits of Pontus“, which 
u are towards 11 the north, and the Caspian Sea, with which 
the Pal us M66tis is connected, and issues into the ocean at 
“ the same mouth” Here, besides the error common to many 
of the ancients *\ that the-Caspian Sea was open to the Northern 
Ocean, vve have a variety of other mistakes; added to which, 
China, TartSry, the Caspian, the Euxine, and Palus M66tis, 
are all huddled together in such confusion, as nothing but 
the construction of a map, on the principles here supposed, 
could produce. 

Whether these excuses will avail in favour of an author, whose 
errors I wisli not to extenuate, but explain, must be left to the 
judgment of others : beyond Ceylon, all he knew was from re¬ 
port; and on report only, procured', first by the Macedonians, 
and afterwards by Meg&sthenes, Daimachus, Dionysius, and 
the merchants of Egypt, all the knowledge of the ancients must 
be founded. But whatever may be the error of position, there 
can be no mistake about the country intended. The silk fabric 
itself, and the materialof which it is made, are both sped- 

** Perhaps the Euxine* A proof that in 1550, or thereabouts, it was 

’Astill an opinion in Europe, that the north of 
“ So that this is the true situation of China was near Europe. 

* c China, net in tie north parts , as many times 2J 0w&, rk to rt xtol to o$ov*oy to £»pixov, 

44 I have heard say, confining With Germany*” P 36. 

Pcrera in Hackluyt, ii. part 2d, p. 78- 
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fjcally applied, by the name of Sirica, to the country of the 
Sinae. This identifies them with the S£res and Thina of the 
Peripl&s; and that the Sfires are the Chinese, is generally al¬ 
lowed by the geographers of the present day. 

D’Anville had 24 certainly no pre-disposition in favour of this 
opinion ; for in passing through Scythia towards the S6res, he ar¬ 
rives at the country of the Eighurs from five to ten degrees west 
of China ; and in that province he finds a tree which produces 
a fruit like the cocoon of the silk-worm. Here, perhaps, his 
own judgment would have induced him to pause ; but he yields 
honestly to conviction, and proceeding eastward into China, lie 
fixes upon Kan-cheou, just within the boundary of the Great 
Wall, for the S6ra metropolis of Ptolemy. But there was in 
reality no ground for hesitation, nor any cause of solicitude for 
fixing on Kan-chcou, rather than Pekin, or any other great 
city, which might in that age have been the capital of the 
North ; for the acquisition of general knowledge is all that can 
be expected in a question so obscure and remote; and the as¬ 
tonishing approach to accuracy which we find in Ptolemy, is 
one of the most curious geographical truths bequeathed to us 
by the ancients ; for the latitude 55 of his S6ra metropolis* 6 is 
within little more than a degree of the latitude of Pekin, and 
nearly coincident with that of Kan-cheou. Whether, there¬ 
fore, we chuse one of these, or whether there was any other 

>. ■* * •• 

*♦ Antiq. de lTnde, Supplement, p 233. the year, and the remainder in Tartary, bears 
* 5 Latitude of Sera metropolis 38° 36'; of a strong resemblance to the custom of Kien- 
Pekin 39 0 45'. long. was regal city f rom ad antiquity,, 

** It is sufficiently ascertained by Gaubil, on the north-east border of Kathay, according 
and other Jesuits, that Cambalu, or Khawn- to Marco Polo. See Green in Anky’s Cot 
balig, the City of the King , is Pekin. The lection, vol. iv. p. 591. 
residence here of Koblai for three months in 
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metropolis in that age, we are equally in the country of the 
S£rcs, and the Sdres are Chinese. They are the first of men, 
says Pliny 27 that are known on commencing our inquiries from 
the East, and their country fronted to the east. That there 
was nothing beyond them but the ocean, was the general 
opinion of the ancients; for, according to Strabo, “ suppos- 
“ ing 28 the world to be a sphere, there is nothing but the im- 
“ mensity of the Atlantic Ocean, which should hinder us from 
“ sailing from Spain to the Indies upon the same parallel/' 


IIT. RELATIVE SITUATION OF THE SERES, WITH RESPECT 
TO SCYTHIA, AND INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

If the S£res, then, are the first nation of the known world 29 
commencing from the east, let us next inquire into their situa¬ 
tion relative to the countries north and south. On this head, 
Mela and Pliny both agree that their boundary on the north 30 is 
Tabis, and Taurus on the south; that all beyond them north is 
Scythia, and all beyond them south is India east of the Ganges. 
By the latter expression they mean, that; the whole country, 
from the Ganges to the Eastern Ocean, is called India, com¬ 
prehending all the regions in the Great Peninsula 3I , which com- 


v Lib iii, c. 17. or 20 Hard, 

* 8 P. 64. In respect to the parallel, this 
would have been true between Spain and 
China. 

In ea primos hominum ab oriente accepi- 
mus, Indos, Seras, Scythas. Spectant meri¬ 
diem Indi, septentvionem Scythie usque ad 
Caspium. Mela, i. 2. 

Seres primi hominum qui nascuntur. Plin. 
vi. 17* or 20 Hard. 


30 Inter Tabin et extremum Tauri promon- 
torium, Seres. P. Mela, iii. 7. 

31 By the term of the'Great Peninsula, I 
mean all the countries included in a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Megna, or Brahma¬ 
putra, to China, as the northern limit, and the 
Straits of Sincapura as the southern ; compre¬ 
hending Ava, Arracan, Pegu, Siam, Malaya, 
Camboya, Cochin-china, Lao, and Tonkin. 
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mences at the Ganges, and part also of the southern 31 provinces 
of China itself. What then are Tabis and Taurus, hut two 
promontories advancing into the. Eastern Ocean, and marking 
the limits of the Ancient Seres ? Scythia, according to Pliny, 
commences at the issue of the Caspian Sea into the Northern 
Ocean, and extends all round the continent, fronting north and 
north-east 33 , till it comes to Tabis, which divides it from the 
S6res; and what is meant by Taurus may be discovered in 
Strabo, yvho informs us, that Eratdsthenes prolonged 34 Taurus 
from the Bay of Issus in the Mediterranean, across the whole 
continent of Asia, dividing it by the same parallel 35 of latitude, 
till it terminated on the Eastern Ocean, that is, the Sea of 
China. At the termination was Thina, on the same parallel as 
Rhodes, which is 3 6° north ; and this parallel, if we suppose it 
to be correct, would embrace all the northern part of China, be¬ 
tween latitude 36 36° and 40°; in which case, we fix the southern 
limit at the promontory of Taurus, in 36°, and the northern at 
Tabis somewhere about 40°. A reference to M. Gosselljn’s 
Map 37 , delineated in conformity to the idea of Eratosthenes, 
will explain this better than words ; and whether these pro¬ 
montories be real or imaginary, this is the hypothesis or system 


34 The northern part of India,. extra Gan- 
gem, terminates with Taurus. Strabo, p. 68. 

33 Pliny, vi. 17. or 20 Hard, sestivum ori- 
eutem.. 

54 So does Arrian in his Indica, p. 8. 
Schmeider. 

3V The cause of this supposition is, that the 
merchants who crossed this great belt of Asia, 
at whatever point it might be where their 
course directed, never crossed it back again 
towards the south, but proceeded through 


Tartary to China. By Ptolemy’s route, they 
passed it in Hircania ; by the route of the 
Periplus, at Kabul; by the route of the Se- 
satai, or Besadai, in Lassa or Thibet; but 
Alexander, who came out of Sogdiana to 
the Indus, crossed it from north to south over 
the Paropamisus, perhaps at the Pass of Ba- 
mian. 

35 Seres media ferme Eose parte incolunt. 
Indi, et Scythae ultima. Mela, i. 2. 

37 Geographic dcs Grecs. 
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of the ancients. If Tabis 38 has a representative, we might 
suppose it to be the termination of the Great Wall on the 
Yellow Sea, which divides China from Tartary; but the Wall 
does not end in a cape, and this must be left wholly to con¬ 
jecture. 


IV. CAPITAL, sera metropolis. 

In regard to the capital, the S6ra Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
though it is not indifferent where we place it, yet it may be 
thought hazardous to maintain that it is Pekin. Pekin, how¬ 
ever, or the Northern Court, is one ""of the oldest cities in 
China: it-is situated near the Wall, and well adapted to form 
a frontier town against an invasion of the Tartars, the only 
enemy which the-empire has had td fear in eveiy age. It is 
remarkable also that Ptolemy, in one place 39 , calls S6ra the 
capital of the Since, which makes it correspond with the Thina 
of the Pcriplfts; and this so essentially, that if the great error 
of the author in carrying it. to the Lesser Bear could be set 


39 See Mercator’s Letter to R. Hackluyt, 
who supposes Tabis to be much nearer Nova 
Zembla, Hackluyt, voL i. 444. 

« I suppose the sea between Nova Zembla 
« and Tabis to be fresh.” Mercator. 

39 And not in one only. Lib. i. c. 11. Kal 

-riv CLTTQ Ttf XiO Ivu 7 rv£yk! ptXV T 'tf Ta;> 2INON 

Where the Latin text runs, 
Usque ad Serras quae Serum est metropolis. 
Whether tnvv, therefore, be a false reading, 
must be left to the critics; but so it stands in 
the edition of Hondius 1605, which I use. 
The Sfirei* and Sime are again mentioned in 


conjunction, lib. vi. c. 16. But c. 17. he ob¬ 
serves that the Seres lie above the Sinae, that 
is, more to the north, both their country and 
the metropolis 5 and in this place he adds, that 
there is one communication between this 
capital and Bactra, and another between the 
same and Palibothra. After all, there is some 
confusion of the Sinae with the S&res ; for, 
lib. vi. c. 16. he writes, through the Sinae a 
line is drawn, ry aywra 

yri wfyaTog; and these are manifestly not the 
rfame as his Sirne in lat. 2 ° 20 south... See 
Marcian Heracl. Hudson, pp. 29, 30. 
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aside, Thina and S6ra Metropolis would be identified. On ac- 
count 6f that error, I do not insist upon this ,* but, upon the 
whole, the S&res of Ptolemy coincide with the S£res of Mela, 
Pliny, and Dionysius; and his latitude of the capital advancing 
so nearly to the parallel of Pekin, is one of the most illustrious 
approximations to truth that ancient geography affords. 

Without affecting precision, we have now a position for the 
S6res in the northern provinces of China; and this deduction, 
as it is founded on the information of the ancients, is not much 
controverted by the modems. But we have another character¬ 
istic of the S^res, derived from the produce of their country, 
which is silk: this beautiful fabric we know, from the Chinese 
themselves, was the original manufacture of their country— 
specifically their own, by the prerogative of invention; and 
though communicated to other countries in their neighbourhood, 
and from the first mention of it, procurable in the ports of the 
Golden Chersonese, at the Ganges, and on the coasts of Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar, still was it so exclusively and pre-emi¬ 
nently the attribute of China, that the Sinae were, from this 
very circumstance, denominated S&res, or Silk-worms, by the 
Greeks. D’Anville was fully aware of all the authorities 40 that 
support this fact, and yet he objects, that they were styled 

>nSovTcc fx'Tc6^ccv f i ovo^x eSW *0tv yij ot Hesych. 

?txtrxi xscl ro o*<xnj£ixov. Hesycbitis in voce. S&rdn, the worms that produce the silk ; 

S6res, animals that spin the silk thread, or for S£res is equivalent to worms, 
the name of the nation from whence the ge- See also Pausanias, Eliac. ii. sub fine, 

miine silk comes. expresses a web D’Anville has all these authorities. Antiq. 

wholly of silk, in contrast to the mixture of de PInde, p. 233. And Vassius cites Pollux, 
silk with other materials in the manufactories Servius, and Simplicius, as all informed of the 
of Tyre, Bery'tus, &c. worm 5 but certainly the whole process wag 

StyShjf crm^KKuy ru? ymvnvv ?<* Znjgx*. not known till Justinian’s time. 

voL.il. 4 f 
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S6res before it was known that (.he material itself was the pro- 
dilution: of an insect. 


y. SERES DISTINGUISHED AS MANUFACTURERS OF SILK. 


The mistakes 41 of the ancients on this subject; the fluctua¬ 
tion of the first reporters, who sometimes confounded it with 
cotton, and the opinion which long prevailed, that it was ob¬ 
tained from the bark or leaves 4 * of particular trees, have been 
sufficiently discussed by numerous writers on the subject; but 
that the Arabs had met with it in India before there were any 
Greek fleets in the Eastern Ocean, can hardly be doubted, by 
those who read that the Macedonians obtained their first know¬ 
ledge of'it in the countries bordering on the Indus. Hither it 
must have been brought in that age, either by the trade which 
passed between Patala and Malabar, or by the caravans through 
Scythia, on the north; for that in so early an age it was manu¬ 
factured in India can hardly be admitted, when we observe that 
the author of the Peripl&s, four hundred years later, mentions 
it in Malabar, not as a native production or manufacture, but 
as an article brought thither from countries farther 43 to the east. 
Put in regard to China, his account is very different ;- for there, 


** Ubicumcjue apucl veteres aut lini ant lanac 
aut byssi Indici tfientio fit, intelligendum id esse 
de Serico* Vo3sius ad Melam, lib. iii. c. 7. 

The carding it from the leaves of a parti¬ 
cular tree, and using water to facilitate the 
operation, occur in a variety of authors $ that 
is, the cocoon was taken from the mulberry- 
tree* and wound off in water. 

♦* See Anna Comnena Hist, Byz, where 


(p. 93.) an hundred Blattia are promised by 
Alexius to the emperor of Germany. The 
commentator says, is the Kermes, the 

Cochineal fly or worm, used for dying red ; 
and that Blattia here signifies silk webs, or 
robes, dyed crimson, he adds, from Kermes, 
cremohiy c rims on > and from scar I achy 

or scar/at* 

Mji U Tvv ferw revvy* P* 
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lie says, both the raw material 44 and the manufacture were 
obtained. The pre-eminence in this respect is still due to the 
same country ; for notwithstanding that almost all the nations 
of the East, and many in Europe, now breed the insect and 
weave the fabric, China is still the Country of Silk; the greatest 
quantity is still produced there, and of the best quality i it is 
the general clothing of the nation, and its superabundance still 
allows of a vast exportation to all the countries of the East, and 
to Europe itself. 

In the course of this investigation, then, we have learnt 
from ancient authorities, that the Sdres are the Thin® of Era* 
tdsthenes—the Sin® of the Periplhs; that their country lies 
between Tartary, on the north, and India extra Gnngem, on 
the south; that it is the remotest region 45 towards the east '? 
that it is bounded on its eastern front by the ocean ; that the 
ocean extends (in their opinion), without interruption, on the 
same parallel to the coast of Spain ; and that silk was brought 
from this country, where it was originally found, to India, 
and out of India, by the Red Sea, into Egypt, and from thence 
to Europe. 


VI. ITSTTERCOURSE BETWEEN CHINA, INDIA, AND EUROPE J 
ROUTE FROM PTOLEMY, MAES THE MACEDONIAN; 

.* -i Wfv.-. • * * V if" ' « 

But if silk was brought from the Sdres to India, there were 
but two means of conveyance—by land 46 , or by sea. Both are 

4 * P. 36* Men do not hesitate to go to the extremity 

*45 Akx U; 4ou E^XATA V*? rmj of the world for the purchase of the siliv 

oiKT^y*; xoZfivj ovk qky £cn Cosmas, thread. 

p. 137. 4(S See Astley, p. iv. 641. In Asdics Ool-’ 

4 P 2 
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specified m the Periplbs; for the author informs us, first, that 
the raw material and the fabric itself were conveyed by land, 
through Bactria, to Barug&za or Guzerat, and by the Ganges 
to Liinhrike.—But, omitting this for the present, let us ex¬ 
amine what is intended by the route that is described through 
Bactria to Guzerat. A reference to the map will immediately 
shew us, that £alk,-or Bactria, lies almost directly north of the 
western sources of the Indus ; and as we know that the caravans 
at this day pass out of India into Tartary at Cabul 47 , so is it 
plain that this was the usual course of communication, from 
the earliest times; and that the silks of China then carne the 
whole length of Tartary, from the Great Wall into Bactria 48 ; 
that from Bactria they passed the mountains to the sources of 
the Indus, and then came down that river to Patala or Bar- 
bfirike, in Scindi, and from Scindi to Guzerat. 

Ptolemy 49 has given us the detail of this immense inland 
communication; for, beginning from the Bay of Issus in 


lection, Green has entered into this communi¬ 
cation at large, with the ability that distin¬ 
guishes his work throughout. I had not seen 
that Collection when I published the first edi¬ 
tion, but havenhe satisfaction to find that the 
whole of his extensive research corroborates 
the opinion that I had formed. His work 
contains the travels of several missionaries be¬ 
tween China and the north of India $ but 
proves, at the same time, that Benedict Goez, 
whom I had fixed upon, was the only one 
that passed the whole length from Cabul to 
the Great Wall. In this revision of the work, 
I have made great use of Green’s authorities, 
which are always good. 

47 The whole passage, as it stands in Purchas, 
is curious:—Beyond Cabul is Taul Caun, a 
city of Buddocsha (Badakshan). From Cabul 

& 


to Cashcar, with the caravan, is some two 

or three months journey.a chief city of 

trade in this territory is Yar-caun, whence 
comes much silky musk, and rhubarb ; all which 
come from China, the gate or entrance where¬ 
of is some two or three months journey from 
hence. When they come to this entrance... 
by license they send some ten or fifteen mer¬ 
chants to do business, who being returned, 
they may send as many more ; but by no 
means can the whole caravan enter at once. 
William Finch in Purchas, vol. ii. p. 434. 

4 * And by another caravan, to Palibothra, 
on the Ganges. Kcd or< 01/ fxiv ov l?rl rnv Baxrgi- 
ctwv fmvdfr irw oJoc 7S XiQ'hiu inif/Hy aXAa kocI 
M W* lyJwtuV J** Ptolem* lib. L 

cap. 17. 

4 » Lib* i« c. 13. 
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Cilicia, he informs us, from the account of Marines, that the 
route 50 crossed Mesopotamia, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, 
at the height of Hierdpolis; then through the Garam6i s ‘ of 
Assyria, and Media, to EcbAtana and the Caspian Pass; after 
this, through Parthia to Hecat6mpylosfrom Hecat6mpylos 
to Hyrcania; then to Antioch in Margiana; and hence, 
through Aria, into Bactria. In this province, the line of 
Marinus falls in with that of the PeripKts, and from this it 
passes through the mountainous country of the Kbnpkli ” ; 
then through the territory of the Sac® 55 to the Stone 'lower»\ 
and to the station of those merchants who trade with the S&res ; 
from this station the route proceeds to the Cash or Cashghar is , 
and through the country of the Itagftri, or Eyghurs 5<i of cTAn- 
ville, till it reaches S£ra Metropolis, the capital of China itself. 
The extent of this communication, which is in a right s * line two 
thousand eight hundred miles, would have been protracted by 
the estimate of Maiinus 53 to double the space” to which it is 


40 This route, traced in modem geography, 
would be from Scanderoon to Bir on the Eu¬ 
phrates; thence across Diarbekir to the Ti¬ 
gris; from the Tigris to Hamadan ; then to 
the provinces south of the Caspian ; and 
thence through Khorasan to Herat and Balk ; 
from Balk through Tocharistan, Badakshan, 
Cashgar, and the Eighurs, to China. 

51 Aramari ? 

I have little hesitation in supposing that 
the K6m£di are to be placed in Badakshan, via 
mountains are the attribute of the country. 

The Sacae, without assigning them pre- 
& limits, answer more nearly to the Usbecks- 
than any other tribe. The Stone Tower 
would be in the eastern part of their country, 
towards Kashghar; but their limitations are 
different in different ages. 

m See Ptol, tab. vii. Asia. Isagforh 


55 Is not Cash-ghar the fortress of the Cashes 
or Cassii ? 

The Eyghurs were a superior tribe of the 
Moguls, and the only Tartars who had a 
written language, derived possibly from Thi¬ 
bet, as that of Thibet was from India. 

57 Take this line upon the whole, in latitude 
35°, the degrees of longitude on that parallel 
are 56 miles English > and the number of these 
degrees, from Scanderoon to Pekin, is some¬ 
thing more than fifty, which Ptolemy has ex¬ 
tended to upwards of an hundred. The road 
distance is probably more than 3500 miles. 

58 Ptol. lib. i. c. 11. 

59 According to MarinuS, it was 24,00a 
stadia from the Stone Tower to S&ra ; that is, 
either 2400 or 3000 miles: the real distance 
is short of 1400. Ptol. lib.i. c*i2. 
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reduced by Ptolemy, and yet Ptolemy makes it more than an 
hundred degrees, or upwards of five thousand six hundred miles. 
But contracted as it is by modern geography, it is astonishing 
that any commodity, however precious, could bear the expence 
of such a land-carriage; or that there should have been found 
merchants in the Roman empire, who engaged in this com¬ 
merce throughout its whole extent—who actually conveyed the 
produce of China by land to the Mediterranean, without the 
intervening agency of the nations which possessed the countries 
through which it passed. But this is a tact actually preserved 
by Ptolemy; for he informs us from Marines, that Maes, a 
Macedonian 60 , whose Roman name was Titianus, c]id not 
indeed perform 61 the journey himself, hut that he sent his 
agents through the whole extent of this extraordinary pere¬ 
grination. K; ;i.:T 

Ill what state the Tartar nations then were, (Which could a&j 
mit of such a traffic through all these ditferent regions, it is now 
extremely difficult to determine; for though caravans have 
passed within these few years between China, and Russia, and 
though there was a communication 62 , and perhaps still is, be¬ 
tween that empire and Samarkand, as also with,the Uf&ddks*; 
this was carried on by the natives of the respective countries, 
and afforded no passage 61 for merchants to pass throughout 
from one extremity of Asia to the other. 


* Ci Lib. i. c. 11. ’ 

61 ’Michael Ostaliof, a Russian fnerchant, 
had travelled from Archangel to China, winter 
and summei*, for 14 years. Le Bniyn, i. 13. 

6 * The centre of this traffic should be Cash- 
gar 5 and so it appears in the'journal of Bene¬ 
dict Goez. . 


m rn 

See the attempt made by Jenkinsorg 
(Hackhiyt, voI. u) Who went tliroughRusr- 
into the Caspian, and landed on the caste* 
coast; from whence he proceeded as far as 
Bokhara, but could penetrate no farther. Hkf 
Object was Cathai, and he‘is one of the best 
and bravest of modern travellers* & 
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Vir. ^MODERN ROUTE—MARCO POLO, RUBRUQUIS, CAR'PIN, 

GOEZ. 

t f ' h » t ' i 'v'i'P T ' if^ {1 ii > fjf 'Jttilgj f \i , • V* ij< ‘ >f !“ •'4^ir'< kVl,* 1, .' 1 > * }f ** ., yV 

There was a period indeed, during tho time of Zingis and 
liis immediate successors, when the power of the Mongoux ex¬ 
tended from the Sea ; of Amour to Poland and the Euxine; and 
•wheii there was a regular intercourse, by established posts, 
throughout this vWt extent. By means of this, Marco Polo, his 
uncle, and his father, Rubrifquis 64 , Carpin, and others, actually 
reached the court of Cambaln, and returned again by passports 
from the’emperor. It was Marco Pole, the first of modern 
travellers who brought to Europe any consistent account of 
this vast empire—who entered China by the north, and re¬ 
turned by sea to Bengal. His route outwards is not easy 
to trace, because his descriptions diverge*both to the right and 
to the left; but it is highly probable that he entered China 
nearly by the same route* 5 as Goez did, from Kashghar: this 
would have brought him to Sochieu, or some other town in the 
neighbourhood, to reach which he might not have passed the 
Great Wall. But if this would account for his not mentioning 
it in the first instance, it does not solve the difficulty ; for the 
court of Coblai, like that of Kien-long the late emperor, was 
a Tartar court, frequently kept in Tartary as well as China; 

** Rubruquis, in 1254, found in Tartary, at account is previous to Marco Polo in 1295* 
Caracoram, a Frenchman born at Paris, Wm. 65 In the fourteenth century, a communs- 
Boucher; a woman of Metz, in Lorraine; cation was open betweeen Samarkand and 
and Basil, born of English parents in Hun- China, there called Kutthau for Kathay, and 
gary, c. lv.: all seemingly carried away pri- with Coten, Kuttun, and with Cheen, and 
sorters out of Hungary by the Tartars. This Macheen* Timour’s Instit. p* 217. 
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and during the taany years which he attended Coblai, he must 
have been in both. He did not bring the name of China to 
Europe, but Cathai and Mangi only, because he obtained those 
appellations alone which were in use among the Tartars ; and 
it was several centuries later, before it was known that Cathai 
and China were the same. We are contending here only for 
the existence of the communication, and endeavouring to shew, 
that in the middle ages it was the same, or similar to that of 
the ancients. But from the time when the empire of the 
Tartars broke into separate governments, no travellers or mer¬ 
chants from Europe dared to attempt the dangers and exac¬ 
tions which must have .attended them at every step, and when 
the progress of Mahomedism, in these northern courts, brought 
on an additional suspicion and hostility against every Christian 

who should have entered their country. 

The only attempt in later times, that I am acquainted 6 * with, 
is that of Benedict Goez", a Portuguese Jesuit, who left Agra 
in the beginning of 1603, and proceeded by Lahore to Cabul; 
and from Cabul, by way of Balk and Badakshan, to Gashghar. 
At Cashghar, the caravans from India met those which came 
from China; but so difficult" was it to proceed, that though 
Goez obtained the protection of the king of Cashghar', he did 

of Taskent and Cashghar were at war, and 
there were no-caravans out of Cathay. Hack- 
luyt, i. 333. Those of Taskent were Ma¬ 
hometans; Cashgar, Tartars. 

When the way is clear, it is nine months 
journey from Bokhara to Cathay. Ibid. 

Jenkinson left Russia in 1588, reached 
Bokhara by the Caspian, and returned to 
Moscow, x 590 . 


*• Grueber passed out of China, through 
Thibet, to Bengal, 1661. See others men¬ 
tioned by Astley [/l e. Green], vol. iv. p. 543. 
but none of their'journies are so extensive and 
complete as that of Goez. 

*7 The account of Goez is in Trigault and 
Kircher, but it is here from Purchas, vol. iv, 
.p. 310. 

“ lu Jenkinson's time, 1589, the people 
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not reach Sochieti, the first city within the wall of China, till 
the end of the year 1605; and at Sochieu 6? he closed his life 
and his travels, in March 16Q7, without having obtained per¬ 
mission to go up to Pekin, or join his brethren who were esta¬ 
blished in that capital. 

The undertaking of Goez is one of the most meritorious, and 
his account one of the most interesting, that is extant; for it is 
a regular journal kept of his progress, specifying every country, 
and every place, through which he passed 70 . The enumeration 
of the days he travelled is three 71 hundred and ninety, besides 
some that we cannot ascertain, and exclusive of the delays he 
met with at various stations. -But from him we learn, that 
Sochieu was the same sort of mart for the caravans of Cashghar, 
as Kiachta is for the Russians ; that it was inhabited half by 
Chinese and half by Mahomedans; that the merchants of 
Cashghar were admitted into China, and suffered to go up to 
Pekin only under the colour of an embassy n ; that they brought 


65 The city marked on Marco Polo’s Map, 
where he entered China, is Succiur, which, 
with the Italian pronunciation, approaches 
very near to Socieu, called Sowchick, the 
first mart of Cathay by the Tartar merchants. 
Hackluyt, p. 336. Green, in Astley’s Col¬ 
lection, says, this is confirmed by Gaubil and 
the Jesuits’ maps, vol. iv. 588. 

70 In all which I believe it is unique, 

71 As estimated by Bergeron, tom. i. Traite 
des Tartares, p. 75. I cannot make them so 
many. 

7 * The same sort of trade he mentions like¬ 
wise from Cochin-china, Siam, Leuchieu, 
Corea, and pight tribes of the Tartars : they 
all come under pretence of an embassy, and all 
the presents they bring are styled Tribute : the 
emperor bears all their expencea as sgon as 

VOL. II. 4 


they enter China. In this, then, consists the 
policy—that if he bears the expence, he has a 
right to limit the time ; and lie affects* to know 
of no embassies but from his tributaries. Ap¬ 
ply this to Lord Macartney’s embavssy, and it 
proves why the ambassador was compelled to 
depart at a given day, and why his presents 
were inscribed with the name of Tribute. 

The same circumstances are repeated by 
Josafa Barbaro (in Ramusio, tom. ii. £. 106.), 
which he received from a Tartar on the Don, 
who had passed from Samarkand to China, 
which was the course of the northern caravans 
in that age, 1450 ; and silks, though then 
m$de in Persia, fromqd the principal article 
of the trade. This Tartar had been at Cam- 
,balu; bad been introduced to the emperor, 
and referred to the ministers, &c. &c. 
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presents, which the Chinese call Tribute” every sixth year; 
that from the time they past the frontier, the emperor bore the 
charge of the embassy; and that the articles of commerce 
brought from Cashghar, were beautiful slabs of jasper, or 
variegated marble, and something that appears to be the agate, 
which we know, from Lord Macartney's account, the Chinese 
value so highly at the present day. Throughout the whole, the 
courage, perseverance, address, and patience of Goez, place 
him in the highest rank of travellers : he was deserted by all his 
companions but an Armenian boy, of the name of Isaac; and 
Isaac was so fortunate as to reach Pekin, from whence he was 

sent to Macao, where he obtained a passage to the Portuguese 

* 

settlements in Malabar. Here he gave the account of his 
master's expedition and decease; and more particularly men¬ 
tioned the surprise of Goez, in finding that Cathai was China, 
and Cambalu ?4 , Pekin. 

Exclusive of the communication between Russia and China, 
which has been several 75 times interrupted and renewed, this 
journal of Goez is the only authentic account of the whole 
route; and it is of the greater importance, as it is a line much 
farther to the south than the track of the Russian caravans, and 
actually coincides with the detail given by Ptolemy, and im¬ 
plied by other ancient geographers ; for Badascian, the Badak- 
shan of Cherif Eddin, is the natural representative of Ptolemy’s 


See Green in Astley’s Collection, iv. 
^8. and 651. who mentions Andradas, 
Grueber, Desideri, Horace della Penna, Ger- 
billon, as exploring different detached parts of 

this;route. . 

4 See this noticed by Peter Possino, in his 
Commentary on Pachymeres, Roman edit. 


p. 585. Abulpharagi, p. 351. Ultra [Ju« 
gnres et Mac.] est Magna Cathaia cujus in¬ 
come, ut credo, antiquitus dicebantur Seres. 
Rubruquis, apud Hackluit, i. 92. ab ipsfs 
enim veninnt optimi panni Serici. An, D. 

* 253 - . 

75 See Isbrundt Ides* Bell. Cox’s Russia. 
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K6m£di 7 ®, and Kashghar, the country of his Kasii. Kasbghar is 
likewise a kingdom of much importance, and a country of great 
extent; for Goez was employed from sixty to sixty-five days 
in passing it, and he had still from forty to fifty before ho 
reached Sodden. 


VIII. ROUTE OP THE SESATiE PfiOM AKRACAN TO CHINA. 

Let us next examine the ancient accounts, in regard to this 
and other routes of the same sort. The first author that speci¬ 
fies this intercourse by land is Mela 77 : he says, llie Sdes are a 
nation celebrated for their justice, anti have become known tq 
us by their commerce; for they leave their merchandize in the 
desert 7 *, and then retire, till the merchants they deal with have 
left | price or barter for the amount, which, upon their de¬ 
parture, the S&res return and take. This assertion is repeated 
also by Pliny, and confirmed by the Periplds 79 ; for that the 
S&satm of that journal are the Tartar tribes which trade witli 
China, cannot be doubted : the extravagances recorded of 


If we may judge by the mountains at-* 
tributed to both. Tirnour had always a body 
of Badacshans in his army, for the purpose of 
passing straits, climbing mountains', &c. ac¬ 
cording to Cherif Eddin. 

77 Lib, iii* c. 7. 1 

7 * Commerciutn / ... . rebus in solitudine re- 
lictis absens peragit. Mela, lib. iii. c. 7. 

^ Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxxiii. p. 
381. Paris, 1681) has recorded the same cha¬ 
racter of the 3eres, and the same mode of con¬ 
ducting their commerce with foreigners ; but 
with the addition of a curious particular : that 

4 G 


silk had formerly been confined to the great 
and rich, but in his time was within the pur¬ 
chase of the common people (nunc etiam ad 
usum infimorum sine ulia d:scretione proii- 
ciens). This circumstance proves, not only 
the great extension of commerce at Constan¬ 
tinople within thirty years after its founda¬ 
tion, by which the material was obtained, but 
likewise the proficiency of the manufacturers 
[perhaps at Tyre and Bery'tus] in preparing 
it for the market. The whole passage is Worta 
consulting. 


2 
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and the articles 80 mentioned, throw a shade of obscurity 
over this transaction; but that a fair 81 or mart is held for several 
days, and that the goods are left to the faith of those they deal 
with, is evident; and that this is a characteristic 81 of the Chinese 
trade, from the age of Mela to the establishment of Kiachtn, is 
the uniform testimony of all that mention the commerce. Now 
that the S&satce are a Tartar tribe cannot be questioned, when 
we find them described in the Periplds; for they are a race of 
men squat and thick set, flat nosed, and broad faced. They 
travel with their wives and families, and convey their mer¬ 
chandize enveloped in sacks or mats 88 . These are manifestly 


So The malabathrum k attributed to the 
S&satai by the Periplfis; and though it is 
much more natural that the Tartars should 
obtain betel from the Chinese, than the con¬ 
trary (and so Vossius renders it), yet that the 
S&satai and Besadai are the same, cannot be 
doubted. The words of the Periplus are, 

K'Ao£o), ytou (rtyoclqoc, wXiZTVTkgocrojTtoiy crif/ot Ik t ebou 
Of Ptolemy, KcXaCo*, vAcoti??, ku\ vctcuty k»\ 
*X*TU 9 {o<rv*ou Aivxo* jxtv r*c Xfoa** 

K*$&3l«v lv J (fctcri ybi<r$cu to xd\Mrov MaXa- 

Now the Kirrhadii of Ptolemy are at 
the eastern mouth of the Ganges, and there 
the betel grows, and is procurable 5 and 
if the Besadai were seated on the north of 
that country, they would be in Lassa or Thi¬ 
bet, both of which are Tartar countries, and 
might well be engaged in conducting this 
traffic between China and Bengal, or perhaps 
Arracan. B>ut whatever, obscurity there may 
be in this, it appears evident that Ptolemy and 
the Peripl&s mean the same people 5 and, by 
the similarity of expression, copied from the 
same authority. It ought likewise to be ob¬ 
served, that ZijJM Ik TtAof, as it no,w stands in 
the PeripKiSf, is a reading of Vossius for Imoi, 
or gv/uoi, or something unintelligible in the first 
copy of the Peripl&s, Upon the whole, there- 

& 


fore, if we interpret the Periplus by Ptolemy, 
and conclude that the Sesatai brought the 
betel from Bengal or Arracan, making them 
the same people as the B&sadai, we have a 
consistent account of this article reaching the 
northern provinces of China, as it reached the 
southern by sea. That the betel is procurable 
in Arracan, is certain ; for it grows abundantly 
in Ava. Symes’s Embassy, p. 255. See 
also fJrTBuchanan^ Account of the Burmas, 
As. Researches, vpl. v. p. 219. The inter¬ 
course between the Great Peninsula and China, 
through Lassa, is confirmed by Green in 
Astley’s Collection, vol. iv. p. 403. 

81 Vossius reads ografycriv for 

89 Coetum reliquorum mortalium fugiunt, 
commercia expectant. Plin. vi. 20. Expe- 
tunt ? 

^ ’Ey TdfJvabttKi in sirpeis ; mats made of 
rushes, bags, or sacks. So the Scholiast on, 
Dionysius, 757. 'O* Js *toXS*tk i/iro* 

K^lvonctty to roT$ EAKKOIS 

xoc) o spTOfo; l| hny$ot(pw\> TT&mTa* t<sc? avr 

“ The S6res, who are the sellers, make th<? 
" first proposal, by marking the price on their 
il sacks; and the buyer, according to the 
« mark, fixes his price, in return.” 
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the B&adai, or B6satai, of Ptolemy, described under the same 
attributes, and almost m the same words, with the addition, 
that they are of a white complexion 84 , and that the raal&bathron, 
or betel, is brought by them from the country of the Kirrh&dra, 
at the eastern mouth of the Ganges. 

Here, therefore, we may discover another line of intercourse 
between India and China, which passed the mountains of 
Thibet 85 , and joined the route which came from Cabul and 
Balk, or reached the southern provinces of that great empire 
by a shorter course ; and this, perhaps, may explain a 
dubious 86 passage of the Periplhs already noticed, and may 
instruct us how the silk of China came clown the Ganges, or 
the Brama 87 putra into Bengal, and from thence passed by sea 
to the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. 

The northern communication with China is intimated like¬ 
wise by Diony'sius, who, after leaving the Oxus, the Iaxartes, 
and the Caspian Sea, on his progress eastward, mentions in 
order, the Sacae, Tdcharoi, the Phrooroi, and then the S6res. 
If he had taken these regularly, the Tocharoi would have been 
the Tartars of what is still called Tocharistan 88 , the Sacae would 
be the Usbecks, and Phrooroi (possibly the Greek word 
as an appellative, and not a proper name) expresses tjb^ guard 
or garrison at the Stone Tower in the country of the Sacae, or 
the station in the territory of the Kasii, from whence the caravan 

n Ptolemy, p. 177. dn at Jee. Symes’s Embassy, p. 325. 

8i The same intercourse between Thibet 86 See supra, p. 478. 
and China is mentioned at a mart called * 7 Oedanes, Strab. Dyardanes, Curt. viii.. 
Silling or Sinning,, by Turner, p. 372. Em- 9. Schmeider, 2t. 
bassy.—Rhubarb is noticed, p. 294.; and the 88 The Turkistan of the Arabs, 

white quartz grit-stone, for Porcelane, p. 390. •» But Pliny writes Thuri, ©£$<n. Salau. 

The trade between China and Ava is carried 989. 
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proceeded to the S6res. I mention these circumstances not so 
much on account of the geography, for we are dealing with a 
poet, as for the purpose of introducing his beautiful description 
>of the silks woven by the S6res: 

X /J 0 CO V y 

*Oire (3oui yXv uvotii/ovruiy not) 

’A10X0& $1 fcocivoyrtg l^rj^Tjg ccvQeu ycctyj^y 
* ; Eif*uToi Tsvxv<nv TroXuSal^otXa.y n^^rrccy 
'Eidoptvu x$ 0i V mvQgcti t roiyg* 

| Keivcig Urt k$v egyov clfictxvocMv 

Nor flocks, nor herds, the distant Seres tend; 

But from the flow'rs that in the desert bloom, 

* Tinctur'd with every varying hue, they cull 
; The glossy down, and card 90 it for the loom. 

Hence is their many-coloured 91 texture wrought 
Precious, and bright in radiance, that transcends 
1 The mingled beauties of th’ enamel'd mead. 

A web so perfect, delicate, and fine, 

Arachne and Arachne's progeny 
Might emulate in vain. 


*° Virgil supposed the Seres to card their 
•*ilk from leaves: 

Velleraque ut foliis depectunt tenuia Seres. 

Strabo, who does not mention the Seres, still 
rotices Serica, or silk ; V E* ww (fXoiSv Z<uvojttvv)<: 
BiWtf. P. 63. Byssus, or a fine material 
carded from the bark of a particular tree. 

Pausanias meant to correct them both, when 
he wrote o* /dr01 up iv 6o*S>'T«b Tra&cnv o* 

uiro (p\oiS 9 rgovrov Se ire^oy ylvcvrou 

TOioySt, ’’Etfriv ly rji yr, fovfioy crpcrty 02 l,r^cc KxXh- 
cm bt / EX/\n» , 85‘. 

** The thread from which the Sfires form 
** their web, is not from any kind of bark, 


u but is obtained in a different way : they have 
" in their country a spinning insect, which the 
“ Greeks call Seer.” 11 Eliac. in fine. 

But Pausanias, though he had learnt that 
it was a worm, had not learnt more : he sup¬ 
posed it to live five years, and that it fed on 
green haulm. The workmen of Tyre and 
Bery'tus wrought the metaxa, or organzine, 
imported long before the perfect nature of the 
animal or the material was known. The true 
history and management of it were not com¬ 
plete, till the monks obtained it for Justiaiarw 

91 I11 honorem Deorum (coronas) versii'Q- 
lorn veste Serica, unguentis madidas. Kunq 
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IX. INTERCOURSE BY SEA-MELA, RAJAH OF PLINY, COSMA 3 

INDICOPLEUSTES. 

I have dwelt more particularly on the silk of China, because 
it is as essentially the distinguished produce of that country, as 
the pepper of Malabar, the muslins of Guzerat, the myrrh and 
frankincense of Arabia, are characteristics of these several 
countries; and I am very anxious to prove the communication 
with China by land, because it will presently appear that there 
was another line of intercourse by sea. If, therefore, the access 
both ways can be established, China alone;, whether denoroi- 
nated Thina, Sinae, or S6res, must be the country intended; 
for no other can be approached by these two different ways; 
and these two, opened from the earliest accounts we have in 
history down to the present day, denote exclusively the appro¬ 
priate character of that vast empire, as these circumstances can 
be applicable to no other. The establishment of this truth will' 
afford a ready solution of the difficulty which arises from the 
position of the Sinae in Ptolemy : they cannot be in China ; and 
if we accede to the opinion of M. Gossellin, that they are ia 
Siam, we must conclude that Ptolemy, who gives so imperfect 
an account of the voyage to Cattjgara, knew nothing of a 
farther intercourse by sea with the S6res, and that it was un¬ 
known in his age. 

Mela, however, is said to assert it, if we may believe the in¬ 
terpretation of Vossius ; but in Mela nothing more appears, 

habet novissime cxitum luxuria. fofcminarum. flowered, but the introduction of them into • 
Plin. lib. xxi. c. 8. Hard. religious ceremonies, as early, a# the time »£ 

We ? observe here,.not only the slight silks Pliny, . 
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than that from Colis to Cudum the coast is straight. His Colis 
is the southern point of India; and Cudum, according to Vos- 
sms 92 , implies the Cudfttae of Ptolemy, who are the nation 
nearest to the Sdres. The accuracy of geography we are not 
concerned with here, but the assertion; and what is meant may 
be seen by consulting M. GossellinV 1 Map of Eratdsthenes. 
But this evidence is dubious and obscure, and conduces no¬ 
thing to the proof of any voyage performed. Little more satis¬ 
faction shall we receive from Pliny or the Periplhs; for the father 
of,the Rajah, who came upon the embassy from Ceylon to 
Rome in the reign of Claudius, did not reach the Seres by sea, 
but passed from India over the mountain E mod us, the Him- 
nvalu of the Hindoos, and thence by an eastern route arrived 
at the country of S6res, with whom he traded under the same 
restrictions as the merchants from Persia and Europe, or the 
Sesata'! mentioned by the Peri pi Os. : 

Cosmas, as far as I can discover, is the first author that fuljy 
asserts the intercourse by sea between India and China; for lie 
mentions that the Tainifttse brought to Ceylon silk, aloes, cloves, 
and sandal-wood.. The articles themselves are the specific ex¬ 
ports of China still; and that the Tzinistav* 4 are Chinese, can 
not be questioned ; for ho expressly mentions their country, not 
merely as exporting, but producing silk; and specifies the 
distance from it by land as much shorter, compared with the 
voyage by sea. This circumstance can accord with no other 
country, at the extremity of the east, but China; for no other 

In Melam, lib. iii. c. 7. the temples in Ava, Pegu, and Siam. Still 

93 Geographic dies Grecs, the orthography of Tzinistse is so essentially 

94 Vossius supposes the Siamese to have Chtntse, that it precludes all doubt. See As. 
settled in Ceylon ; and a temple found in Researches, voL vi. p. 438. 

Ceylon by Capt. Colin McKenzie, resembles 
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country is so situated as to have this double communication, 
consequently his Tzinistae are Chinese: they have the same 
attributes as the S6res—they are the same people ; first, by the 
means of approach ; and secondly, because they are surrounded 
by the ocean on the east, and because that beyond them there 
is no navigation” or habitation. This is the one point, above 
all others, which I have laboured to establish by this disquisi¬ 
tion ; and though I obtain not my proof till the; sixth century 
the evidence is consistent in all its parts, and complete. The 
inference is justifiable, that the same intercourse existed by sea, 
as well as by land, in ages much earlier, though the account 
had not reached Europe, and though the proof is defective. 
It is in vain that I have searched for any intelligence of this sort 
previous to Ptolemy, though I was very desirous to find it, and 
prepossessed in favour of its existence. But Ptolemy 97 fully 
asserts that he had received his information, relative to the 
Golden Chersonese and Cattigara, from those who had long 
frequented those countries ; from merchants who traded thither, 
or who came from thence. It is to be lamented that he stops 
at this point, for those who had long frequented Cattigara, we 
should reasonably conclude, must have heard of China, or seen 
Chinese ships in that port, 

Two passages in the Peri pi fis had almost induced me to press 
the author into the service, and compel him to bear testimony 
to the fact. The first is, where he mentions the difficulty of 

95 Thpour^u is tvs 'Tpnrfet ovSl rrhurou Ivh 97 i r* rw imvS.ev uavX'vTomwv, x%\ 
Cosmas, p. 138. Montfaucon, Nov. p^ovov ItiX 0 oW rv\ riwvc, *<4 ^ 

Col. Patrum, tom. ii. ikuQw vrgos Ptolemy* lib* i. 

^ The date of Cosmas’s work is 547, ac- c. 17* 
cording to Montfaucon, Prefat. cap. i. 

VOL. II. 4 H 
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going to, or coining from China ; the second, where he notices 
that the mal&bathrum is brought from Thina by those who pre¬ 
pare it. But, upon a scrupulous review of these passages, I 
am persuaded that he considers only the communication by 
means of the Indus or the Ganges; and that though he allows 
an exterior sea on the east of China, the last place that a 
voyage by sea extended to, in his idea, was the Golden Cher¬ 
sonese. Had I formed a system, the want of such an evidence 
■would have been a taxations disappointment; and the more so, 
as my first contemplation of his language had persuaded me that 
I could apply it to this proof. 


X. GOLDEN CHERSONESE, VOYAGE FROM CEYLON THITHER, 
COAST OF COROMANDEL, MASULIPATAM, GANGES, AR- 
RACAN, AVA, SIAM, CATTIGARA. 

The next point to be considered is, how it should happen 
that Ptolemy should be unacquainted with the intercourse be¬ 
tween the Golden Chersonese and China; that his information 
should terminate with the Since and Cattigara, which, to all ap¬ 
pearance, are on the western coast of Siam. But he acquaints 
us candidly himself, that though Marin us 58 had heard of the 
journey performed by the agents of Maes through Scythia to 
the S&res, he had no account of any one who had made the 
voyage by sea from the Golden Chersonese to Cattigara : all 
that he knew therefore, even of Cattigara, was from report; 
and much less could he know of all that was beyond it, that is 
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of all that was to the east of the Straits of Malacca. Still it is 
extraordinary, however the information of Marinus should be 
deficient, that Ptolemy had obtained no farther intelligence 
from the merchants of whom he inquired. 

The first view of his map would naturally suggest the idea 
which M. d’Anville has embraced : it looks like the termination 
of the peninsula of Malacca, and rises up again northward to 
his Sinus Magnus, as if we were entering the bay of Siam ", the 
sea of Cochin-china, and China. But when we observe his 
Sime placed on the same parallel with Malacca, and his CaWi- 
gara carried down eight degrees ”® to the south, we see at once 
that both must be placed on a coast that has no existence, ex¬ 
cept in that vast imaginary continent which he has brought 
round the whole Southern Ocean, from Africa, in longitude 80, 
to Cattigara, in 180®. 

It is this circumstance which compels us, notwithstanding the 
appearance of his map, to coincide with the opinion of Vossius 
and M. Gossellin, that in reality he does not pass the Straits of 
Malacca and Sincapura; but that the account, which he had 
from report, carried him no farther than the western coast of 
Siam. On this head it has been already noticed, that Mer¬ 
cator, who had no system to maintain, makes the coast of the 
Sinse front to,the west, and this the latitudes and account of 
Ptolemy require; but if we place the Siam, with d'Anville, in 
Cochin-china, the face of the coast is reversed—it fronts to the 

9? Siam extends, or did formerly extend, not accord with the positions of M. Gossellin, 
across the peninsula ; ahd the great bay, after assigned to Xhina and Cattigara $ but the de- 
passing the Straits of Sincapura, is therefore ficiency of information requires great allow, 
called the Bay of Siam. ance. Perhaps it was not necessary to fix 

,cc This is one of the circumstances that does Cattigara at Merghi. 

4h2 
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east, or south-east, and makes Ptolemy in contradiction with 
himself. 

Let us then suppose, either that the personal knowledge of 
the Greeks ended with Ceylon, arid that all beyond was ob¬ 
tained by inquiry of the natives, and the merchants who came 
from the East; or else, let us assume that some few Greeks had 
penetrated farther. In either case, we may discover that the 
infoimation was defective, both from the language of the geo¬ 
graphers, and the construction of their maps; still we can follow 
tlfbir authority with a sufficient degree of consistency, till we 
arrive at the Golden Chersonese; beyond that, though the re¬ 
ports contiriried of the Seres and other distant regions, the fa¬ 
bulous prevailed over the reality. It is not saying too much, 
if we conclude all the ancients under deception in this respect, 
without, exception it is not attributing too much to Marco 
Polo, when we say, that he was the first European who passed 
by sea from China to India, and thence to Europe ; or at least, 
the first whose writings testify that his account of this voyage, 
and this empire, is not founded on report, but personal know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

Is it meant then to assert, that the voyage was never per¬ 
formed previous to his time? Certainly not He lived in the 
thirteenth century; and almost four centuries before that 
period, we know that the Arabs traded regularly from Siraf, in 
the gulph of Persia to China; and that the Chinese came to 
Malabar, perhaps to Persia and Arabia. P>ut this Arabian 
account, though we have it now, reached not Europe previous 
to Marco Polo ; and if this was true four hundred years before ' 
his time, though we were still ignorant of it in Europe, it is' 

3 
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1st, by analogy, to conclude, that the same voyage was per¬ 


formed as many ages antecedent to the Arabian account, as 
that is previous to Marco Polo. Cosmas ,ot asserts it in the 
sixth century; and the whole contributes to establish the 
general admission of the fact by inference, though the proof is 
defective. 

The first error in this respect commences at Ceylon, the 
magnitude of which is irreconcileable with its actual extent; 
but as Mela asserts, tliat no one had circumnavigated I0 ' it, it 
is natural to amplify all that is unknown ; and the magnificent 
terms in which this island is always spoken of in India, might 
readily contribute to the deception. Its distance also from the 
continent 103 is another error, which Vossius attempts to recon¬ 
cile by supposing that the measure i§ taken from Coulam, or 
Covalam, to Point du Guile, because Pliny says, the harbour 
is on the southern side. Pliny likewise, as well as Mela, sup¬ 
poses the circumnavigation unattempted ; and describes the 


,CI f H niv /AE'Tafav fiaAAjya'#, w svi'oTs^a 

I'riv h‘s$st 0 S2xsavo$ ivriv kVKXoT koltcc. 

avccToXa?* 

Tzinista, vvhicli produces silk, beyond which 
there is no country, for the ocean encircles it 
on the east. This -assertion proves, first, the 
silk organzine of China ; secondly, that China 
is the same as the S6res of Mela and Pliny 
£primi hominum qui noseuntur] ; and thirdly, 
that Tzinista is not the Thina of Ptolemy; 
for his Thina is encircled by the ocean on the 
w/, And again, 

TunaoSdm , . . , «-tto twy IvSor^ojVy Xlycu Se ra\ 
T^mcrw, aAo))y, Ka>vo$vXXov % 

KcCi cera Koircc U&L 

u Taprobana, or Seliediba, receives from 
u the countries farther east, particularly from 
“ the Chinese, silk thread, aloes, cloves, san- 


“ dal-wood, and whatsoever else is the pro- 
“ duce of the country*” We learn by this, 
that the cloves of the Moluccas reached Cey* 
Ion through the medium of China 5 from 
Whence it follows, that the Chinese traded 
with the Moluccas in that age on the one 
hand, and with Ceylon on the other* Cosmas, 
Montfaucon, p. 337. 

This account is in harmony with the ac¬ 
count of the modern trade of the Chinese, by 
Martini* P. 120, & seq. 

102 Nec quisquam circummeasse traditur* 
Mela, lib. iii. c. 7* 

103 Twenty days in the ships of the country, 
seven in the vessels from Egypt. Both dis¬ 
tances are in excess; for, from Covalam to 
Point du Galle is little more than 200 miles*. 
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passage through the straits of Manar with incorrectness indeed, 
but not with less difficulty than Barthema passed them, almost 
fifteen hundred years later, when they still continued the 
usual 104 passage for travellers and merchants. 

But from Ceylon, notwithstanding the mistake relative to 
the position of the coast, we can proceed with Ptolemy (who 
had obtained the native appellations of the country as wonder¬ 
fully here as every where else), without hesitation to the Ganges, 
for we find 

Paralia Sore-tanum = the Coast of Coro-mandel. 

Nigama 105 - - = Negapatam 106 ? D’Anville. 

Chaberis River - = the Cavery in Tanjour. 

Arcati Regia - = Arcot. 

Maliarpha - - = Meliapoor, St. Thome, near Madras. 

Mesolia 107 - - = Masulipatam. 

In the district called Mesolia we are to fix the point or 
cape, where those who left the coast took their departure to 
cross the bay of Bengal, and make their passage to the Golden 
Chersonese. This point, which has no name in Ptolemy, M. 
d'AnvilJe has, with great propriety, fixed at Gordaware, a cape 
near the mouth of the Goddvcry, and from which it seems to 
take its title. 

The whole of this course, from Ceylon to M£s61ia, is in cor¬ 
respondence with the Periplfts, and apparently with the account 

104 Barthema, lib. vi. c* 2. guage. Baldams in Churchhill, iii, 650. The 

m The position of Negapatam answers ; but country abounds in the Cobra de CapeJlas, 
whether it is ancient, may be questioned. which are sacred with the natives. 

106 Nega-patam =2 Serpent Town ; Nega 107 Written Masalia in the Periplus. 
pr Naga sss a Serpent, in the MafoW 
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of the Arabs 105 in Renaudot. In all three, there is no evidence 
of a direct passage by the monsoon from Ceylon to the Golden 
Chersonese; and if Ptolemy’s traders passed from the Cod&vcry 
at once to the opposite shore, it is the boldest I09 ‘adventure, of 
the whole. 

Concerning the Ganges there is no difference; but the Ivir- 
rh&dae of the Peri phis are west of the Ganges, and those of 
Ptolemy to the eastward. In this there can be little doubt that 
Ptolemy is the more correct; and unless a name decives me, I 
find in bis Kirrhadce the Kadrange of the Arabs, and the Ar- 
racan of the moderns. 

We are now to enter upon the Great Peninsula, compre¬ 
hending provinces distinguished by the titles of Gold, Silver, 
Brass, and the Golden Chersonese, off which lies an island of 
Barley, with its capital called the Silver City. The mere as¬ 
semblage of these names is sufficient to prove, that they are fic¬ 
titious and imaginary ; and received, as they must have been, 
by report, they may be attributed either to the vain glory or 
caprice of the reporters, and not to the invention of the Greeks. 
Yet even here, Ptolemy preserves his privilege in recording 
some names that cannot be mistaken, and which afford us the 
means of ascertaining the country we are to enter on, however 
deficient we may be in particulars. 

How little of the detail of this coast can be depended on, may 

’ 1 s l n vi h I'f , 1 .' 1 '<•» 1'* > .utoi ' ’ * V .* i-\ * 4 • ‘ 1 • vr-.. ‘ ■■ ' 1 ,4' '.'-•V v'.* ' 


i°s qq ie Arabs first mention the island of 
Najabulus, and then Bctuma, or Meliapoor; 
if, therefore, Najabalus be the Nicobars* they 
crossed half the bay of Bengal, and returned 
to the coast of Coromandel, D’Anville sup- 
poses Nichobar and Najabal equivalent. 


109 Scrupulous attention to the monsoons is 
necessary for crossing the bay of Bengal, as I 
le^rn from the Oriental Navigator, and like- 
wise to the parallel on which it is to be 
passed. 
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be seen by comparing a few of the names with the positions as¬ 
signed them by d’Anville and Gossellin : 

GOSS ELLIN". 

Rajoo. 

Botermango. 

Barabon. 

Ava, and Daona. River of Ava. 
Pointe de Bragu. 

Bragu. 

Martaban. 

River of Pegu. 

Siam. Tanaserim. 

* Now, though I am convinced with Gossellin, that the Great 
Bay, the River Serus, and the Sinae, are all west of the Straits 
of Malacca, and persuaded that the Sinm are in Siam, it is not 
necessary to accede to his opinion, that Sinae 110 Metropolis is 
new in respect to Ptolemy, or that Ptolemy knew nothing of 
Java; for labadioo, according to Greek pronunciation, is 
strictly Java-diu, the Island of Java. Ptolem/s position of 
this island is of no importance; for he has hardly one island 
' correctly placed from Africa to Siam, and his ignorance of its 
extent is no more extraordinary than his augmentation of Cey¬ 
lon. But the surprize is, that he should have obtained the 
name of Java ; and whether we attribute this to the island now 
called Java, or to Sumatra, which M. Polo calls Java Minor 

* 

the appellation itself may well excite our astonishment. There 

M. Gossellin’s opinion does not seem again to the Thina of Eratosthenes, compared 
founded on the distinction between Si rue and with the Thina or Sera Metropolis of Pto- 
Sera Metropolis. If it were so, we must refer lemy. 


• PTOLEMY. 

Sada. 

Berabona; 

Temala. 

Berobe. 

Aurea Chersoncsus. 
Magnum Promontorium. 
Zaba. 

Magnus Sinus. 

Serus Fluvius. 

Sinx. 


DANVILLE. 

Sedoa. 

Barabon. 

Cape Negrais. 

Mergui. 

Peninsula of Malacca. 
Cape Romania. 
Sincapura. 

Gulph of Siam. 

Menam. River of Siam. 
Cochin China. 
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is, however, only one point* in Ptolemy which can cause any 
doubt; respecting the position of the Sinpe in Siam ; which is, 
the mention of Ta-maSa and Malai-oo Kdlon; for however the 
first may be questioned, the second so positively intimates the 
country of the Malays or Malacca, that we cannot help attend¬ 
ing to the connection, The placing of this likewise in the 
neighbourhood of the Pirates, which has been the character of 
the Malays in all ages, contributes to the same supposition. 
I do not mention these circumstances for the purpose of invali¬ 
dating M. Gossellin’s system, for upon the whole I accede to 
it; but still the question is not cleared of all its difficulties; 
and it seems highly probable, that as Marinus had no evidence 
from any one who had performed the voyage either to the 
Golden Chersonese or Cattigara, that Ptolemy had no informa¬ 
tion which was consistent to direct him. 

That the voyage itself was performed by native merchants 
may nevertheless be admitted, not only as it may be collected 
from the accounts of later ages, but as it is asserted by Cosmas. 
Desirous as I have been to find an earlier testimony of this, I 
have not succeeded; for though the Periplds mentions the very 
large 1 " vessels fitted out on the coast 111 of Coromandel, the limit 
of their progress was Khrusb, and short of Ptolemy’s Cattigara. 
The remainder of the course to China does not seem to have 
reached Europe, even by report. 


1,1 Kolandiophonta. See Capt. Wilford*s 
Chronology of the Hindoos, As: Researches, 
vol. v, p. 283. where he says, this expression 
means Collan boats or ships* 

At Tarnassari, as Barthema writes, which 
is nearly in the same situation as the point 
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from whence the fleets sailed, according to 
Ptolemy (Grymeus, p. 227. lib. vi. c, 12.) 

His est varius multiplexque navigantium 
usu8, sulcant alii maria velocilus compjanatis ad- 
modum, quae ajtiores aquas miuime exposcunt; 
alii navigant Ltburnuis geminam proram ha- 
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What then is the Golden Chersonese? a question esfey tb re¬ 
solve generally, but very difficult to apply in its result to the 
different authors who have mentioned 1 it. It is the most, distant 
country east, according to Dionysius "’ and the Periplhs : it is 
called an island by both ; an island of the ocean,' by tile latter, 
and placed adjoining to the eastern mouth of the Ganges. Ac* 
cording to Mela, it is an island at the promontory Tamos. If 
Tamos" 4 he the Tamala of Ptolemy, that cape must be either 
in Ava or Pegu, as we adopt the system of d’Anvilie or Gos- 
sellin; and if it must be'an island “ s , we might place it at the 
mouth of the Ava river, which passes through Pegu to the sea, 
and forms many islands at its different mouths. Here also 
Gossellin fixes his Golden Chersonese, and the river Chrysdana; 
but Ptolemy has two provinces—one of gold, and one of silver—• 
before he arrives at tile Chersonese; and if his Kirrbadia be 
Amman, these provinces must be on the western coast of Ava, 
above the Golden Chersonese of his arrangement. All this 

bentibus, geminumque malum absque tecto ; , 113 Lib, L c# 13.*- 

est et aliud outran# navis genus quo enormia " 4 Tamos promontorium est quod Tauru* 
onera comportantur, nam ferunt. alise ex me- attollit. Mela, iii. 7. 

moratis onerariis navibus supra mille mercium If Taurus were the only difficulty here, we 
do}ia.. Imponunt his vastioribus navigiis cym- could frame a solution of it; for Taurus, ia 
bas, navcsque actuarias in urbem Malachfc, ■ the estimation of the ancients, is found in 
nomine deferendas, quibus captum proliciscun- China and at the Indus, .and this might be a 
tur aromata. chain branching from it in Ava, according to 

If Barthema had seen the PeriplAs, he could- the idea of Mela, 
not have employed language more conform- But that Tamos is Tamala, or something 
able to it; for we have here the light vessels, near it, is evident ; for it is added, ad Tamum 

which answer to the sangara and monoxy'la 5 insula est Chryse_Aurei soli,. . aut ex re. 

and others of a thousand tons, corresponding nomen, aut ex vocabulo fieta fabula est. Ibid, 
with the kolandiophonta of our author: we 1,5 An island, or a chersonese, are the 6ame 
have the same trade from Coromandel to Ma- j n Arabic, and from Arabs the Greeks 
lacca, and the cargo obtained there consists of $ibly had their intelligence* 
spices and;silk. IY232, 
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mention of gold would surely direct us to some conclusion, from 
the general nature of the country; and it does seem very pro¬ 
bable, that both the wealth and ostentatious display of it 
in Ava, Pegu, and Siam, may vvell have given rise to the report 
which attributed so large a share of the precious metals to this 
great peninsula. The glory of Pegu and Siam has sunk under 
the ascendant of Ava; but in all these courts, the exhibition of 
gold 1,4 in their temples, public buildings, gallics, habits, and 
decorations of every kind was, while they existed, the summit 
of Oriental pomp, as it continues in Ava" 7 to the present time; 
and if we should chuse to carry the Silver Metropolis of Iaba- 
dioo u * to Sumatra, the splendour of Acheen, in its better days, 
would bear its proportion to the gold of Ava. 

In this view it is natural to accede to the position of the 
Golden Chersonese by Gossellin ; and if this be granted, his 
Since and Cattigara in Siam follow of course. Some difficulties 
in the way of this conclusion have been already noticed, and 
a greater is, that Ptolemy should be ignorant of the voyage 
to the Spres; but doubtless he went as far as he was authorized 
by the information lie had obtained. I feel a regret in acknow¬ 
ledging this, because I should rather have received the con- 


1,6 See Cesar Frederick Hackluyt, ii. 236., 
and ^39. Speaking of the Pagodas called 
•Varelys, he says,—Also they consume great 
•tore of leaf-gold, for they overlay all the 
tops with gold, and some are covered with 
gold from the top to the bottom; so that 
with these vanities they spend great abundance 
of gold, for they cover them afresh every ten 
years. 

See the same account copied by Fitch. 

\Hackluyt, ii. 260, 261. 

Nieuhoff writes of Malacca:—The mer- 

4 1 


chants are so* rich, that they used t© compile 
by no less than bars of gold ; of which a vast 
quantity was found near the rivers and on the 
mountains. Churchhill, ii. 215. 

111 See Symes's Embassy to Ava, pp. 

388. 4 1 3. 424. & passim. 

119 Ptolerny has dioo or diu in another fonn 
applied to a neighbouring group, $aba~diba? f 
which k Sava-dive in the mouth of a Greek, 
fluctuating between the two letters like 
dib and Selen-dive* 
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Urination of this great geographer on the subject, than build it 
on inference or analogy. The evidence of Cos mas is all that 
remains, to prove that there was a communication by sea be¬ 
tween India and China; and this is the point material'to insist 
on, because the intercourse through Tartary, on the north, is 
indisputable; and if both these means of approach be esta¬ 
blished, the country of the Seres must be China; for these cir¬ 
cumstances cannot be appropriated to any other country at the 
extremity of the East. 

XT. L O N GIT tlD*E 3 AND LATITUDES OF PTOLEMY, HOWEVER 
IN EXCESS, STILL THE CAUSE OF MODERN DIS¬ 
COVERY ; NAVIGATION TOWARDS THE WEST FROM 
SPAIN—ROGER BACON, COLUMBUS, MAP OF PTOLEMY; 
EULOGY OF PTOLEMY. 

In the whole of the attempt in which I have been engaged, 
from the voyage of Nea rchu's to the close of the present work, 
it has been my endeavour to trace the progress of discovery, as 
carried on by the Greeks and Romans, from the time of Alex¬ 
ander to the date of the Portuguese discoveries; and the only 
object of consideration remaining is, the extent of their know¬ 
ledge in Longitude and Latitude. The excess of longitude in 
Ptolemy is the subject of universal complaint; but this excess 
arises, in the first instance, from his assumption of five hun¬ 
dred stadia for a degree of a great circle ; and secondly, from 
the vague method of calculating distances, by the estimate of 
travellers and merchants, and the number of days employed in 

their journies by land, or voyages by sea. Respecting this last 
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source of error, Ptolemy was Upon his guard ; for lie repeatedly 
corrects the excess resulting from the calculation of days by 
Marvnus, and reduces it sometimes a third, and sometimes an 
half, or even more. After all, however, we have an hundred * 
ahd eighty degrees from the Fortunate Islands to Cattlgara, 
upon a space that in reality occupies less than an hundred and 
twenty. So that the ancients, instead of knowing one-half of 
the globe which we inhabit, in fact knew only one-third : still 
they knew that the earth was a globe; and one cause of their 
error, among others, perhaps was, that they bad a desire to 
cover as much of it as they could. 

The error in latitude “% on the contrary, was so small, that 
in a view of this kind it is not worth regarding; for if we take it 
from the parallel through Thu Ik to the parallel through the Cin¬ 
namon Country, at eighty degrees, the difference from the 
truth is not more than six or seven degrees upon the whole, and 
with this we have little concern. 

But upon the excess of longitude depended, ultimately per¬ 
haps, the grand problem of circumnavigating the globe, and 
the origin of modern discovery ; for as Strabo bad said, that 
nothing obstructed the passage from Spain to India by a 
westerly course, but the immensity of the Atlantic Ocean ; and 
as all the early navigators of Portugal had some acquaintance 

»» The latitude of Thule is 64° north, in . w,i$l T>W>. 

Ptolemy, and the parallel through the Cinna- “ The parts about the Pillars of Hercules 
mon Country 16 0 24' south ; that is, 8o° 24' “ join to those about India.” Aristotle has 

upon the whole. also preserved the opinion of the Pythagoreans, 

Aristotle seems the author of this suppo- who made the Sun the centre of our system, 
sition, as well as of most other things that are with the Earth and the other planets revolving 
extraordinary in the knowledge of the ancients, round it, which is the hypothesis adopted by 
g.-e Bochart, Phaleg. 169. Copernicus and established by-Newton. 

Xvmwrm tov rit r>rA«s rSxw ™ * 177 degrees. Lib. i. c. 14. 
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with Ptolemy, so from the first moment that the idea ar 
that a passage to India, or a circumnavigation, was possible, 
the account of Ptolemy lessened the difficulty by sixty degrees. 
The whole of this depends on the spherical figure of the earth, 
a truth said to be deduced from the Egyptians, and received by 
Anaxagoras, Thales, Aristotle, Strabo m , and the philosophers 
in general. Prom the same origin, possibly, Moses, who was 
instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, was not ignorant 
of this great truth ; and certainly the author of the Book of Job 
•had learnt that the earth was hung “ upon nothingthat is, 
if he did not know the power of gravitation, lie at least knew 
the effect. The power w of attraction towards the centre of the 
earth lv was likewise generallyacknowledged 115 ; but the e.x> 
tension of gravitation to the whole system, and to the universe 
at large, with its various laws and properties, is the exclusive 
discovery of the moderns, and indebted for its establishment to 
the immortal Newton. This part of the question, however, is 
not our immediate concern; but to Ptolemy, respectable even 
in his errors, we owe the doctrine of the sphere, and the proper 
application of longitude and latitude. However he may have 
failed in adapting these to particular instances, even his failures 
have been productive of advantage; for when Columbus 


r Strabo left the phenomena of the heavens 
and the form of the earth to the mathemati¬ 
cians ; but his system is nearly that of Pto¬ 
lemy* 

Strabo says, fx)v 6 Ko<r/xor> ml 

o H POriH 6 lirl to pt s<roy tqjv fiagwy, 

. Lib. ii. p. up. “ The earth and the heavens 
u are both spherical, hut the tendency is to- 
u wards the centre of gravity.” 

** Diogenes Laertius,- p. 8. See also his 


account in Anaximander, Pythagoras, and 
Zeno, lib. rhu sect. 155. 

l3+ See JVPLaurin’s Newton, book i. c. 3. p. 4^. 
ns Al-Edrissi, p. 2. Terra quod in ea- 
rundem creaturarum grave eat allicit velut 
magnes, qui ferrum ad se attrahit. More will 
be found in Stobxus, tom. ii. c. iy. ed. 
Heeren Gotting. 1792, 1794. Thales first 
predicted an eclipse of the sun. Diog. Laer¬ 
tius, p. 15, 



launched into the Atlantic Ocean, he calculated upon sixty 
degrees less than the real distance from Spain to India’ 28 —-a 
space equal to three-fourths of the Pacific Ocean; and when, 
his course to India was stopped by the intervention of America, 
however his companions had been driven to despair by the 
length of the voyage, Columbus certainly met with laud before 
he expected it, or at least before any estimate of his longitude 
could authorize the expectation. 

The prevalent opinion, in the middle centuries, of a passage 
from Spain to India, is preserved in 'Roger Bacon ; and brs 
opinion is more worthy of regard, because his system is 
nearer m to the actual discovery in point of time. He then 
informs us, that according to Aristotle there was but a small 
space 128 of sea between the western coast of Spain and the 
eastern coast of India; and that Senepa mentions that this sea 
may be passed in a few days, with a favourable wind. Aris¬ 
totle 129 , he adds, had his knowledge of the East from Alex¬ 
ander; and Seneca, bis knowledge of the South from Nero, 
who sent his centurions into Ethiopia. He might also ham 
introduced the celebrated prophecy of Seneca the poet 

Venient n ° annis ssecula seris, 

Quibus oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus. 


»** India, in this sense, means the first land 
he would meet with coming from the west, 
which .would in reality have been China. 

Bacon died in 1294. 

When Magalhans got out of the straits 
at C. Deseado or Desire, “ now did he 
“ conjecture the Moluccos were not far from 
« him j but therein he was deceived.’’ Sir 


Wra. Monson's Tracts. Churchill, iii. 396. 

Rogeri Bacon opus majus, p. 183., He 
cites Aristotle, de Coelo et Mundo ; and Se¬ 
neca, in his fifth book, Nat. Quest. 

130 This very passage is cited in the lift of . 
Columbus, by his son, Churchill, vol. ii». 
p, 556. 
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Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 
Nec sit terns ultima Thule. 


' 


,>4'Miii 

Medea, 1 . 375. 


' 'X 


A time will come, in ages now remote. 

When the vast barrier by the ocean form’d 
May yield a passage$ when new continents. 
And other worlds, beyond the sea’s expanse, 
May be explor’d ; when Thule’s distant shores 
May not be deem’d the last abode of man. 


The Nuremberg Globe, as it is called, now published in 
Pigafettas Voyage, favours the same opinion ; in which the 
farthest isle to the west is named AntiHe ‘ 3C , the existence of 
which was dubious, and yet the supposition of it was sufficient 
to make Columbus think he had reached the Antilles when he 
discovered the first island in America. This discovery is the 
more extraordinary, as it was the effect of design, and not ac¬ 
cident’ 32 ; when accident would have produced the same effect 
not ten years later; for it was accident alone that carried Cabral 
to Brazil in 1500; and the arrival at Brazil would as infallibly 
have been prosecuted to the exploration of the whole continent, 

as the achievement of Columbus. 

But there is a circumstance still more singular, which at¬ 
taches to this idea of a passage from Spain to India; for I have 


X3X The Portuguese set down the island of 
Antilla in their maps, from the fabulous At¬ 
lantis of Aristotle, which, he says, was dis¬ 
covered by the Carthaginians, and forbidden 
: t o be colonized or visited. Life of Columbus, 
by liis son. Churchill, ii. 570, 571. where 
Aristotle de mirandis in natura auditis is cited. 

It seems highly probable that an island 
might have been seen and visited by some of 
the Carthaginians who traded to Cerne \ for 
the Canary Islands are visible from the coast 


of Africa; and the Canaria of Ptolemy and 
Pliny, in this sense, when first discovered by 
the Portuguese, received this name most pro¬ 
bably from finding it in these authors. The 
islands visible from the continent were the 
Canaries and Teneriffe, and both were found 
inhabited. Madeira, which was not visible, 
was not inhabited. 

132 At least only so far accident, as meeting 
with America instead of India. 
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in my possession, by favour of Lord Macartney, a copy of the 
map in the Doge’s palace at Venice, d'ratfn up for the eluci¬ 
dation of Marco Polo’s travels, or at least certainly constructed 
before the discovery of America; for in this map there is no¬ 
thing between the eastern coast of China and the western coast 
of Spain but sea; and though the longitude is not marked on 
it, we may form an estimate by comparing this space with 
others in the same sheet, which are known. Now this space 
measured by the compasses gives, as nearly as may be, the 
same distance from China to Spain, as from Ceylon to Ma¬ 
lacca ; that is, ten degrees, instead of an hundred and fifty; 
or less than seven hundred miles, instead of upwards of ten 
thousand. I cannot assert that this is the genuine production 
of M. Polo m : it has additions which belong not to his age, 
and contains much that he did not know; but it is evidently 
adapted to his travels, and contains at least one circumstance 
more ancient than the discovery of America. We have in it, there¬ 
fore, some sort of guide to form our opinion of the geographers 
of that age, and the notions they had conceived of the un¬ 
known parts of the world ; we have likewise the origin of those 
conclusions which led Columbus to attempt a westerly passage 
to India; in effecting this, he was only disappointed by find- 

m The map, as it now appears, is very ill is, almost sixty years after the discovery of 
accommodated to M* Polo’s travels, and if America; and on that occasion mentions the 
taken from an older one drawn up for that Straits of Magellan. How this strange incon- 
purpose, full of matter of a later date : sistency should accord with that part of the 

For, first, it carries him from China to map which gives no continent between China 
Bengal by laid, whereas he went by sea. and Spain, is totally inexplicable ; but that 

2. It delineates the Great Wall, which he we cannot be mistaken in calling it Spain, is 

never mentions. self-evident; for we have the river [GuadilJ 

3. It gives the Molucca Islands in detail. Quivir, Corunna, and the Sierra Nevada, or 

And, 4, It describes the course of a Vene- Snowy Mountains of Andalusia, all in their 

tian ship, east of the Moluccas, in 1550, that proper places. 
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the commerce of the whole world, and 
other revolutions, incalculable in their effect, 
importance 

But if it is fruitless to look forward to future revolutions; 
we may at least reverse our attention, and direct it to those great 
masters in the science, who first taught mankind to measure the 
surface of the earth by a reference to the phdnbmena of the 
heavens—to Eratosthenes—‘•to Hipparchus; and, above all 
to Ptolemy, who first established this system on a basis so firm, 
that as long as there shall be travellers and navigators in the 
world, it can never be shaken. The science, however ad¬ 
vanced, is still only in a state of progression : it is still con¬ 
ducted upon his principles, and is in reality nothing more than 
a correction of his errors. Those errors were unavoidable, if 
we consider the difficulty of all first attempts, and the slender 
means of information in that age, compared with the advan¬ 
tages we possess at the present hour. But even his failures 
have conduced to the attainment of truth; and whatever re¬ 
flections we may now cast on an excess of sixty degrees upon 
the measurement of an hundred and twenty, we must acknow¬ 
ledge, with d'Anville, that this, which was the greatest of his 
errors, proved eventually 134 the efficient cause which led to the 
greatest discovery of the moderns. 





. yiy La plus grande des erreurs dans la grand des decouverts. Antiq. de Plnde 
grapliie de Ptolemee, a conduit a la plus p. 188. 
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EZEKIEL , xxvir 


T HE produce of India a, mentioned m the Scrip-, 

tunes, consists of 

Cinnamon \ • ■J y. b>, 



Sweet Calamus, Calamus aromaticus ? or, Calamus odo- 
ratus ? 

Stactb, or Gum. 

O'nyqha, or Skekeletb, a black odoriferous shell 1 .. 
G&lbanum, a gum or resin. 


Aloes. 



Frankincense. 

Of these, cinnamon and kasia are the only articles which can 
be attributed specifically to India; and these, with all the 
others, were brought originally through Arabia into Egypt, 
Jud£a, Ph&nicia, and Syria; and from these countries distri¬ 
buted round all the coasts of the Mediterranean. How cin¬ 
namon and kasia might have reached Arabia, by crossing no 

* See Exodus, xxx. 23, et seq. Psalm, xlv. * Parkhur&t in voce. 

8. Ezek. xxvii. 19. 
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moie sea than the breadth of the Persian Gulph ; or how they 
might have been conveyed to the coast of Africa, the reputed 
Cinnamon Country of the ancients, has already been suffi¬ 
ciently detailed; it remains now to be shewn, that Tyre pos¬ 
sessed the principal share of this trade, from the earliest men¬ 
tion of that city in history, till its destruction by Alexander, 
and the foundation of Alexandria. 

Tyre, in fact, enjoyed this commerce almost exclusively, ex¬ 
cept during the reign of Solomon, when Hiram found it his 
interest to unite with that monarch, who was sovereign of 
Tdum&i, in order to secure a port for his fleets in the Red Sea ; 
and the certain means of conveying the imports and exports 
over-land, from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. Solomon 
however, though he exacted a tax upon spices, and contribu¬ 
tions from the kings and governors of Arabia, and shared in the 

profits of the trade, still had no fleets on the Mediterranean_ 

no commerce on that sea. This circumstance gave Tyre a 
monopoly in regard to the whole communication with the 
Western World ; for though Egypt and Syria might receive the 
same aitides from the East, we read of no fleets Or copimerce 
from these countries towards the West, in the hands of their 
respective inhabitants. 

The immense profits of this monopoly admit of calculation, 
if we dare trust to he Hebrew numbers in scripture; but Hr. 
Kennicott lias shewn, that in some instances the amount ex¬ 
pressed by these has doubtless been exaggerated; and if the 
numeration by letters was used in the original transcripts of 
the sacred writings, it is well known that numerary letters are 


t l Kings, x. 15;. 


i#a 
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more subject to error, corruption, or exaggeration, in the 
manuscripts of all languages, than any other part of their 

text f 1 • ^ 

But let us suppose that the advantages of Hiram were equal 
to those of Solomon, which is not unreasonable if we consider, 
that though Solomon enjoyed the profits of the transit, Hiram 
had the whole emolument of the commerce with the West. 
Let us then observe that the revenue of Solomon is stated at 
six hundred and sixty-six talents of gold, which, according to> 
\Arbuthnot, amount to three millions six hundred and forty-six 
thousand three hundred and fifty pounds sterling—an extrava¬ 
gant sum at first sight! but not impossible, if we compare it 
with the revenues of Egypt, which, aftei the building of 
Alexandria, enjoyed the same commerce, and the same mono¬ 
poly. Even at the present day, when the grand source of 
Egyptian wealth is obstructed by the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Sir Home Popham estimates the revenue at 
twenty 4 millions of dollars 5 , equal to between four and five 
millions English; and when the same revenue, under the 
Roman government, may be estimated at three millions, which, 
allowing for the different ratio of specie, may be taken at four 
times that amount. Let us reflect on these extraordinary sums, 
before we conclude upon the impossibility of the same com¬ 
merce, and the same monopoly, producing a revenue of three 
millions and an half to Solomon, upon the import and transit; 
and the same sum to Hiram, upon the export.. I dare not 
assert these to be facts, because I think, with Dr. Kennicott,. 

« Of all this revenue, notwithstanding the 5 Sir Home Popham’s concise Statement of 

Grand Seignor styles himself master of Egypt, Facts, p. IJ 4 * 

scarcely a shilling reaches Constantinople. 


that n itenerary letters are liable to error; but the revenue of 
Solomon is twice 6 stated at the same sum ; and the contemplar 
tion of the Egyptian revenue in the same situation, and under 
similar circumstances, admits of imputing an immense emolu¬ 
ment to this commerce, wherever it became a monopoly. 

1 have befen led into this discussion, upon which every one 
mu^f form his own judgment, by the specific detail of the 
Tyrian commerce, in the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, 
which, if We consider it only as historical, without any re¬ 
ference to the divine authority of the Prophet, is not only the 
most early, but the most authentic record extant, relative to 
the commerce of the ancients; as such, it forms a part of the 
plan which I have undertaken to execute. In this view I sub¬ 
mit it to the reader; and though I pretend not to the power 
of throwing new light on the subject, and despair of removing 
those difficulties winch surpassed even the learning of a Bochart 
fully to elucidate, still there will not remain any general ob¬ 
scurity which will prevent us from forming a right judgment 
upon the whole. 

Tyre 7 was one of those states which had rejoiced at the 

destruction of Jerusalem, and the captivity of Judah ; it 

became an object .of prophecy therefore to declare, that she 

also was to fall by the bands of the same conqueror, who had 

♦ 

subverted the throne of David ; but so much more abundant 
were the means, or so much stouter was the defence of this 
commercial city, that the army of Nebuchadnezzar lay before 
it thirteen years. The date of its fall is the fifteenth after the 

6 i Kings, x. 14. 2 Chron. is:. 13. The talents of gold were exclusive of the taxes 
great amount of this revenue is still further upon the merchants. Verse 14. 
increased by the declaration, that the 666 7 Ezek. xxvi. 


capiivHy of Judah, hr the year 573“ before Christ ; an< 
taken, it was so exhausted by the siege, or so deserted by the 
inhabitant's, that the conqueror found nothing to reward him 
for his labours. Pmieaux. supposes this city to be the Old 
Tyre on the-'continent; and that the inhabitants took refuge 
on the island, where the new city flourished again-with almost 
-• the same vigour as its parent, till it was destroyed by Alexander 
in the year 332 A„C two hundred and forty-one years after 
the reduction of it. by the Babylonians. But, by the language 
of Ezekiel, it seems as i| the city was upon the island in 573 ; 
for (in chap. xxvw. 3.) he says, Thou that art at the entry * of the 
sea; and in the following verse, and in c. xxviii. the expression 
is, “ 1 sit in the midst of the seas,"' or, as it is in the original, 
« in the heart of the seas." The question is not of great im¬ 
portance; but as it rose again after its first reduction, by means 
of Its situation, and the operation of the same causes, those 
causes ceased after its second fall, by the removal of Oriental 
commerce to Alexandria; and from that period it gradually 
declined, till it has become a village under the desolating 
government of the Turks; where Bruce IO informs us, that he 
saw the prophecy of Ezekiel literally fulfilled 11 ; for when he 
was there, the fishermen were ‘^drying their nets upon the 
“ rocks." 


and when 


* Prideaux, vol. i. p. 72. TO Vol. i. p. 62. ocU<cd* And Hackluyt, 

9 At the entering in of the sea. Newcombe. ii. 309. 

An expression which seems to imply, the 11 Ezek. xxvi. 14. Maundrel, p. 49, says, 
channel between the island arid tho main 5 but it is not ev£n a village, but that the few mi- 
all the commentators unite in the same opinion serable fishermen who inhabit the place, shelter 
with Prideaux, themselves under the ruins. 
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In undertaking the elucidation of this chapter, perspicuity is 
the only object in view; omitting, therefore, all consideration 
of the sublimity of prophecy, or the majesty of language, I 
propose, first, to illustrate the commerce of Tyre in its various 
branches, by reducing the Hebrew appellations to the standard 
of modern geography ; and, secondly, to give a commentary on 
the whole, deduced from the best writers on the subject. By 
this method, due regard will be had to the convenience of one 
class of readers, and the curiosity of another; and although I 
pretend not to assign every ancient name, with precision, to 
its modern representative, still there will remain such a degree 
of certainty upon the whole as to gratify all that have a pleasure 
in researches of this nature. 

Let us then, in conformity to the opening of the prophecy, 
consider Tyre as a city of great splendour, magnificently built, 
and inhabited by merchants whose wealth rivalled the opulence 
of kings—who traded to the East by the intervention of Arabia, 
and to the West by means of the Mediterranean; let us add 
to this, that in ages prior to the celebrity of Greece and Rome, 
their fleets had braved the dangers of the ocean, and their 
people were the only mariners who were not limited within the 
circle of the Mediterranean ; that they penetrated eastward 
through the Straits of Death 1 *, which were the termination of 
the Red Sea, and westward beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
which were the boundaries of all knowledge to. every nation but 

w The Straits of Bab-tl-mandeb, literally the Gate of Death. 
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their own; that they advanced northward to the British Isles, 
and southward to the coast of Africa on the Atlantic Ocean 13 . 
Let us contemplate these enterprises as completed by the efforts 
of a single city, which possibly did not possess a territory of 
twenty miles in circumference ; which sustained a siege of 
thirteen years against all the power of Babylon, and another, 
of eight months, against Alexander, in the full career of his 
victories; and then judge, whether a commercial spirit debases 
the nature of man, or unfits it for the exertion of determined 
valour; or whether any single city, recorded in history, is 
worthy to be compared with Tyre. 

After this general view of the splendour of the city, we may 
proceed to the particulars specified in the Prophecy. First, 
therefore', Tyre procured, 

' Verse ^" ' * - ' • 1 ’ v ’ t 1 ’ 1 1 

5. From Hermon, and the mountains in its neighbourhood— 

Fir for planking. 

From Libanus—Cedars, for masts. 

6. From Bashan, east of the sea of Galillee—Oaks, for oars. 

From Greece, or the Grecian Isles—Ivory, to adorn the 

benches or thwarts of the gallies* 

From Egypt—Linen, ornamented with different colours, 
for sails, or flags and ensigns. 

From Peloponnesus—Blue and purple cloths, for awnings. 
From Siclon and A'radus—Mariners; but Tyre itself fur¬ 
nished pilots and commmanders. 

* a If this should be thought dubious in re- what age, may be a doubt. If they reached 
gard to Tyre, it is undoubted in regard to its GadcvS only in the, times here alluded to, it 
colony, Ca tliage. It is ^he universal opinion was passing the Straits of Calpe, which at that 
that the Phenieians Came to Britain ; 'but in period no other nation did. 
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9 • From Geha] or Biblos, on the coast between Tripolls and 
Beiytus—Cau Ikers. 

10. From Persia and Africa—Mercenary troops. 

11. From A'radus The troops that garrisoned Tyre with the 

Cammadims. 

12. Fiona Tarshish, or by distant voyages towards the West, 

and towards the East—Great wealth. Iron, tin, lead, 
and silver. Tin implies Britain, or Spain; or at least 
^ a voyage beyond the Straits of Hercules. 

13. Prom Greece, and from the countries bordering on Pon- 

tus—Slaves, and brass ware. 

14. From Armenia—Horses, horsemen, and mules. 

15. From the Gulph of Persia, and the isles in that gulph— 

Horns [tusks] of ivory, and ebony. And the export 
to these isles was the manufacture of Tyre. 

3 6. From Syria—Emeralds, purple, broidered work, fine linen, 
coral, and agate. The exports to Syria were the manu¬ 
factures of Tyre, in great quantities. r 

17. From Judah and Israel—The finest wheat, honey, oil, and 

balsam. , 

18. From Damascus-Wine of Chalybon (the country bor¬ 

dering on the modern Aleppo), and w r ool in the fleece. 

The exports to Damascus were costly and various 
manufactures. 

19- From the tribe of Dan 14 , situated nearest to the Philis¬ 
tines—Thf produce of Arabia, bright or wrought iron 

Dan and Javan may mrhis passage b°tli its situation is between the Philistines and 
Arabian ; but if Dan be a tribe of Israel, Joppa; and the people of that tribe would lie 
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Verse .. 11 • '{ 

casia or cinnamon, and the calamus aromaticus. In 

conducting the transport of these articles, Dan went to 
and fro, that is, formed or conducted the caravans. 
By one interpretation they are said to come from Uzal; 
and Uzal is judged to be Sana, the capital of Yemen, 
or Arabia Eelix. 

20. From the Gulph of Persia—Rich cloth, for the decoration 

of chariots or horsemen. 

21. From Arabia Petr 6 a and Hedjaz—Lambs, and rams, and 

goats. 

22. From Sabea and Oman—The best of spices from India, 

gold, and precious stones. 

23. From Mesopotamia, from Carrhae, and Babylonia, the 

Assyrians brought all sorts of exquisite things, (perhaps 
vestes Babylonicce,) blue cloth and broidered work, or 
fabricks of various colours, in chests of cedar, bound 
with cords, containing rich apparel. But if these articles 
are obtained farther from the East, may they not be 
the fabricks of India, first brought to Assyria by the 
Gulph of Persia ? or caravans from Karm&nia and the 
Indus, and then conveyed by the Assyrians in other 
caravans to Tyre and Syria ? In this view the care of 
package, the chests of cedar, and the cording of the 
chests, are all correspondent to the nature of such a 
transport. 

most convenient for the caravans between Petra would be conveyed to Tyre by sea, as it was 
and Joppa. From Joppa the merchandize at a later period from Rhinocoluia. 
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25, From Tarshish the ships came that rejoiced in the market 
of Tyre, they replenished the city, and made it glo- 
. rious in the midst of the sea; and if we could now 
satisfy ourselves, with Gossellin, that Tarshish means 
only the sea in general, these ships might be either 
those which traded in the Mediterranean,, or those 
which came up the Red Sea to Elath, or Leuke Kome, 
or any other port of Arabia. I am rather inclined to 
the latter, because, from the nineteenth to the twenty- 
fourth verse, every particular relates to the East, and 
apparently to the produce of India; but if we are to 
understand, literally, the joy of the ships in the harbour 
■ pf Tyre, they must be those of the Mediterranean; 
and this supposition accords best with the Tarshish 
noticed in the twelfth verse, which, by the mention of 
silver, lead, and tin , evidently alludes to Spain, and 
perhaps to the British Isles. 

Such is the historical part of this singular chapter relative to 
the commerce of Tyre, and illustrative of all ancient commerce 
whatsoever. It is uttered, however, in an age when the Tyrian 
fleets no longer sailed from Eziongeber, and when the com¬ 
modities of the east were received by caravans from Arabia 
Petr6a, Sabea, and Mesopotamia. From the time that Judah 
was separated from Israel, there does not appear to have re¬ 
mained vigour sufficient in either, to have maintained such a 
power over Idumea **, as to have secured a communication with 

** The Idurri^ans seem at all times to have David to the reign of Uzziab, and to have be- 
bornc the yoke indignantly, from the time of come hereditary haters of the Jewish nation. 
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the Elanitic Guipb; for the only attempt to recover this in¬ 
fluence wjjs made by the united efforts of both kingdoms, and 
a treaty between their two kings, Jehosaphat and Ahaziah; 
but the attempt was superior to their united force, and their 
ships were broken in Eziongeber. From this period '% arid 
probably from the termination of Solomon’s reign, the Tyrians 
had no ships on the Red Sea, and supported their communica¬ 
tion with it by land only; their track varying as the power of 
the neighbouring countries fluctuated. This point it is not ne¬ 
cessary to insist on, but in an age posterior to the prophecy* 
and long after the second capture of the city by Alexander, we 
find that a line of intercourse was open between Rhinoco-, 
Mra and Petra, It is not, however, the object of the present 
inquiry to go lower than the second siege; but barely to men¬ 
tion, that even under the Roman Empire a‘ spirit of com¬ 
merce 18 subsisted still in Ph6nicia, and that Bery'tus, Tyre 19 , 
and Sidon, were celebrated for their manufactures of silk, glass 30 , 
and purple cloth, however obscured by the splendour of Alex- 


tn the day of Jerusalem, it was the children 
of Edom who cried, “ Down with it, down 
44 with it, even to the ground.” 

16 2 Chron. xx. 35. Jehosaphat at first re¬ 
fused a junction with Ahaziah 5 and, after 
complying with it, Eliezer declared, that was 
the reason why the power of God was exerted 
to defeat the undertaking. 

17 See Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 781.) where he 
mentions expressly the course of the caravans 
from Leuke Kome to Petra, and from Petra 
to Rhinocolhra. Rhinocolfira is the limit be¬ 
tween Egypt and Palestine—.the El Arisbj $0 


much noticed during the continuance of the 
French in Egypt. The distance may be com¬ 
pared with that between Elana and Gaza 
(p. 759.), which is stated at 1260 stadia, or 
160 miles. Rhino-colura is a Greek’ term, 
derived from the practice of cutting off the 
noses of the malefactors sent to garrison this 
frontier of Egypt. 

18 Nunc omnis ejus nobilitas Conchylio at- 
que purpura constat. Plin. lib. v. c. 15. 

19 See Lowth on Isaiah, c. xxiii. last note. 

Sidon is called Artifex vitri by Pliny, 

lib. v. c. 15. 
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andria and the establishment of that city as the centre of 
Oriental commerce under the power of the Romans 

Over such a seat of mercantile power, opulence, and mag¬ 
nificence, at the period when it was ready to be overwhelmed 
t>y the invasion of the Babylonians, we may be allowed to 
breath the sigh of commiseration, however vve resign our¬ 
selves to the justice of Providence in its destruction; idolatry, 
pride, luxury, and intemperance, we learn from the following 
chapter, were the cause of its punishment, and the instrument 
commissioned to inflict it, was an oppressor equally idolatrous 
and proud. 

It remains only to subjoin the authorities, on which, known 
appellations have been substituted for Hebrew terras; on this 
bead, if complete satisfaction is not attainable, we may, at 
least, hope for some indulgence, and much deference to the 
names of Bochart, Micbaelis, Houbigant, and Archbishop 
Newcombe, the learned translator of the Prophet.; and if I 
sometimes interpose a suggestion of my own, let it be con¬ 
sidered hypothetically, and subject to the corrections of those 
who are better qualified as judges of Hebrew literature than 
myself. 

M Tyre continued a strong and fortified defended by the Mahomcdans against Balduin, 
place till the time of the Crusades, It was king of Jerusalem. Anna Comnena, p, 426, 
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The four first verses represent to us the situation of Tyre: 
it is placed at the entering" in of the sea—in the midst of the 
seas—in the heart of the seas; expressions which seem to inti¬ 
mate that the city was on an island % but the general opinion 
of the commentators places it on the main, with the name of 
Palm Tyrus, or Old Tyre, in contradistinction to the new city, 
which rose on the island out of the remnant of the inhabitants 
that fled from the king of Babylon. Its splendour 24 is described 
as perfected in beauty. 

V. 5. Senir furnished fir for ship boards (planking); and 
Lebanon, cedar for masts. 

[Sanir, vulgate, septuagint. 

Firs, rendered cedars, 3ept. but firs, vulg. Chald. New. 
combe. 

Cedars, rendered cypress, sept. 

Cedars, FI#, arez. Michaelis 15 says, the present inhabitants 
of Lebanon use HK for a tree that answers to the cedar. 
See Parkhurst in voce nn, and in D’tP’Hl, firs.] 


* Newcombe’s Translation. 24 See Bochart, Phaleg. 303. where its on* 

*3 Tsor, Tsoor, (from whence tv^cc gin and magnificence are described, 

and Syria) signifies a rock. May it it not be 2i But Michaelis has many doubts. See 
the ro£k in the sea on which Tyre was built? Question xc. proposed to the Danish Tr&» 
Is Pala>Tyrus on a rock ? vellerp. 



Senir is part of Herraon (Dent. iii. : 

« donians call Sirion, and the Amorites call it-Shenir." (1 
v. 23.) “ Manasseh increased from Bashan to Baal Hermon, 

« and Senir, and Mount Hermon. Newcoinbe/' Iiermon is 
a branch of Antilibanus, from which the springs of Jordan 
issue; and thus very properly joined or contrasted with Le¬ 
banon. Lebanon signifies white, and snow lies upon Lebanon 
in summer. 

V. 6. Bashan produces oaks, for oars. Bashan is the Ba- 
tan&a of the Greeks, east of the sea of Galilee, possessed by 
the half-tribe of Manasseh. 4 ‘ We do not readily see why 
“ cedars should be adapted to masts, or oaks used for. oars. 
“ Cedar; however, is light; but oaks have neither elasticity or 
f levity, but strength only- Houbigant alone renders it alders, 
“ for this reason." Abp. Newcombe. 

ontswria Bath-Ashurim, rendered Ashurites in bur English 
Bibles; but in the margin, Chaldee and Parkhurst, box tree; 
as if from Thashur, and so Batlrashurim, in 

one word. The whole sentence would then stand thus, as 
Archbp. Newcombe renders it: “ Thy benches have they made 
“ of ivory, inlaid in box, from the isles of Chittim." The 
Chaldee seems to refer these to the ornament of. houses. See .; 
but the vulgate has, expressly, transtra, or the thwarts of 
gallies ; and our English Bible, hatches in the margin. Chittim 
is applied to Cyprus by Josephus—to Macedonia, in the first 
book of Maccabees ; but to Italy and the islands round it, par¬ 
ticularly Corsica, by Bochart. Lowth on Isaiah xxiii. con¬ 
siders Chittim as comprehending all the isles and coasts of the 
Mediterranean; and Jerome, as the islands of the Ionian*and 
Eg£an Sea. The latter appear to correspond best with the ira- 
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portation of box wood from Cytdrus in the Euxine, the place 
most celebrated, poetically, for that production; and the box 
wood of Pontus and Asia Minor is imported at this day into the 
Port of London, from Smyrna. The Chaldee renders it Apulia, 
and the vulgate, Italy. 

V. 7. Pine linen of various colours, from Egypt, was used as 
a sail, or rather as a flag for ensigns. (Vulgate, Chaldee, 
Newcombe.) Scarlet and purple, from the Isles of Elisha, for 
a covering or awning to the gallies. Scarlet is rendered by 
Hyacinthus in the vulgate and Chaldee, that is, the colour of 
the Amethyst; and the Isles of Elisha are Elis, Hellas, or 
Peloponnesus. The purple of Lacdnia was the finest dye next 
to the Tyrian ; and the purple cloth of that province was pos¬ 
sibly employed, because it was cheaper than that of Tyre, 
which was reserved for the use of kings. Elisha is one of the 
sons of Javan (Gen. x. 4.); and as Javan is the general title 
for the Greek nation, Elisha may justly be taken for a part. 
(Bochart, Phaleg. 155.) 

V. 8. Zidon and A'radus furnished mariners, but the pilots 
or commanders were Tyrians : “ Thy wise men, O Tyrus, that 
“ were in thee, were thy pilots.” Zidon is too well known as 
the parent of Tyre, to require farther notice; but A'radus is on 
an island like Tyre, at the mouth of the Elefitherus, to the 
north of Tripoli's, and much celebrated for its commerce by 
the ancients. In the modern title of Ruad, it preserves a 
nearer resemblance to the Hebrew Aruad, than to the Greek 
A'radus. Bochart (Phaleg. 305.) gives a large account of this 
place from Strabo, lib. xii. 753. consisting of many interesting 
particulars. 
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-V. 9- Tlie ancient inhabitants of Gebal were caulkers in the 
harbour of Tyre: they were mariners likewise, bringing mer¬ 
chandize to that city (Chaldee), or sailing in the Tyrian ships 
to the westward of the West; liii fa<rp&v (in occidentem 

occidentis, septnag.); to the extremity of the West. Perhaps 
we find a rudiment of this reading in the Hebrew; for Archbp. 
Newcombe observes, that five manuscripts read Spy? layarobh, 
the evening, or west, which the sept, followed, probably instead 
of layabhar, beyond. If this could be admitted, the ex¬ 
tremity of the West would at least be Spain, and might be 
Britain. Gebal, according to Bochart, is Biblos;, and Ge- 
bail 16 is the name of that place at this day, according to the 
position of d’Anvilie in his Map of Phdnicia. Laodicsece pro-t 
pinqua sunt oppidula Posidium, Heraclium, Gabala deinde 
Aradiorum maritima regio. (Bochart, 305. from Strabo, lib. 
xii. 753.) 

V. 10. Persia, Lud, and Phut, furnished soldiers for the 
armies of Tyre. 

V. 11. The Aradians and Gammadim formed the garrison of 
the city. 

Persia and A'radus are self-evident. Lud and Phut are ren¬ 
dered Lydians, and Libyans or Africans. (Vulg. sept, and 
Chaldee.) But Bochart and Michaelis think Lud an Egyptian 
colony, from Gen. x. 13. where Ludim is the son of Misraim; 
and Misraim, the son of Ham, is Egypt. Bochart, however, 
considers Lud as both Lydia and Africa; but joined with Phut, 


,6 Geobeila 18 miles from Bery'tus. Abilfcda apud Schultens. Vita Saladini, Index 
Geog. Bcry'tus. 
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as it is in this passage, it is more applicable to the latter, for 
Phut is the brother of Misraim. (Phaleg. 294.) 

In this circumstance we find, therefore, that Tyre, like its 
colony Carthage, employed mercenary troops while the natives 
were wholly addicted to commerce. Garamadim is rendered 
Cappadocians. (Chaldee.) Medes. (sept.) Pigmees. (vulgat.) 
(from bia Gamal, sesquipedales,) and Phenicians by New- 
combe, but he adds Gamarim or Gomerim is in 8 MSS. and 
Gomer, according to Bochart, is Phrygia ; (p. 172.) the true 
meaning seems irrecoverable. Still we may see that the Persian 
and African 21 mercenaries were for foreign service; and the 
Aradians, as joined in the same commercial interest, weie en¬ 
trusted with the defence of the city. 

V. 12. Tarsliish was a merchant in the multitude of all kind 
of riches, and traded in silver, iron, tin, and lead; the mention 
of tin naturally suggests the idea of Britain, and that the Tyrians 
did come to Britain, is asserted by the general testimony of the 
ancients; but what Tarsliish is, remains to be determined after 
all that has been written by every author that has touched upon 
the subject. Bochart has no doubt of its being Tartessus 28 in 
Spain, near the Straits of Gibraltar, and the articles of silver 
and lead might doubtless be procured in that country; but 
whether tin could be collected there as a general cargo is highly 

The modern Carthage, as the French call Moses, before Tartessus could be in existence. 
England, is said to be raising at this time a He thinks Tarsliish signifies gold, or a stone 
bodv of Africans for service in the West In- the colour of gold, the chrysolite or topaz ; 
dies. The omen is not auspicious, and the and that the voyage of Tarshish had a reference 
design is probably abandoned. to this, as gold and precious stones were the 

as I.amy objects to this very justly, that produce of it. See Introd. al’Ecriture, cap. iv. 
Tarshish is mentioned as a precious stone by p. 425. 
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dubious; for though Dioddrus mentions that tin was found in 
Spain, the bulk of that metal was only obtainable in Britain ; 
and as it is universally confessed that the Tyrians visited Britain, 
they might rather have gone thither to purchase it at first hand, 
than buy it in Spain, where it must have been enhanced by 
the expence of importation, and the profit of intermediate mer¬ 
chants. Be this however as it may, it is evident by the articles 
mentioned, that this was a western voyage, and so far whether 
to Spain or Britain is immaterial, for the great difficulty is, 
that Tarshish in scripture as clearly applies to an eastern voyage 
down the Red Sea, as to a western one towards Spain; this 
appears in the voyage mentioned in the first of Kings (x. 22.) 
“ Solomon had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of 
“ Hiram.” This was in the Red Sea, and brought a very dif¬ 
ferent cargo—gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks, (2 Chrori. 
ix. 21.) and (again xx. 36.) Jehosaphat joined with Ahaziah to 
make ships to go to Tarshish, and they made ships in Eziongeber; 
so likewise, (1 Kings, xxii. 48.) Jehoshaphat made ships of 
Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold; and as the whole of this, by 
the mention of Eziongeber, directs us east to the Red Sea; so 
does the flight of Jonah as evidently direct us to a voyage west, 
on the Mediterranean, for the Prophet takes shipping at Joppa 
in order to flee to Tarshish. 

For the purpose of reconciling these two opposite ideas, M. 
Gossellin supposes, that Tarshish means the sea in general, and 
he likewise supposes two voyages eastward, one to Ophir in 
Hadramaut, and another to Tarshish, which he states as no 
distinct place; but that the expression intimates a coasting 
voyage down the African side of the Red Sea, in which they 
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touched at several different ports, and were delayed by the 
change of the monsoon. The former part of this hypothesis, 
that. Tarshish signifies the sea in general, 1 wish to adopt; and 
there is little to contradict this opinion, except the verse itself 
now under consideration ; but in regard to two eastern voyages, 
one to Ophir, and another down the western side of the Red 
Sea at large, I have great doubts; I shall, therefore, first col¬ 
lect the suffrages of the interpreters, and then compare the 
principal texts of scripture concerned; after this, if the diffi¬ 
culty is still incapable of solution, no blame will attach to a 
failure which is common to so many writers of erudition and 

discernment. 

Tarshish is rendered Carthage in the vulgate; but the ob¬ 
jection to this is, that though tin and lead might be purchased 
in Carthage, as platina and tutaneg may be obtained in London, 
yet this is not enough ; the whole chapter specifies the distinct 
produce of the several countries, and not the places where the 

produce might accidentally be found. 

The septuagint render it Chalcedon 3 °, which is a city on the 
Bosphorus; but this seems to have arisen from a reference to 
the first sense of Tarshish, which is a precious stone, (Parkhurst 
says the topaz,) but, however, it may be doubtful whether a 
Chalcedony (which is an agate) or whether a topaz is meant 
by the septuagint. The rendering of Tarshish by Chalcedon is 
evidently an allusion to the name of a precious stone. 

V: i Kings, xxii. 48. “ Jehosliaphat made 

*t ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold.’ 

Here the ships of Tharshish are those that go 
to Ophir; and this concludes against the two 


voyages of Gossellin, one to Ophir and one to 
Tharshish. 

XaWw'v and Kwjpc’iJdv are easily inter¬ 
changed. 
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The Chaldee Paraphrase says expressly 3 a Min yam a ; 
de man adducebant mercimonia, which is in conformity with 
Gossellin's opinion. 

The English Bible and Newcombe's translation preserve the 
Tarshish of the original. 

Let us next observe the usage of this term in scripture. It, 
occurs first in Gen. x. 4. where the sons of Javan are Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanitn. Now Javan is the general 
name for Iones 31 or Greeks, and his descendants ought to be 
the division of that nation, as the sons of Misraim (Gen. x. 13.) 
are the distinctions of the tribes of Africa. In conformity to 
this, Elishah has been rendered Elis, Hellas, or Peloponnesus; 
Kittim the Greek, Tsles, or perhaps Macedonia; and Dodonim 
IJodona, or the western side of Greece towards the Hadriatic. 
What then would be Tarshish? Bochart and others are not 
content with this; he supposes Kittim to be Italy, and Ko~ 
danira 31 for .Dodanim, to be Gaul about the Ilhofanus or 
Rhone, and Tarshish to be Spain; that is Tartcssus. Park- 
hurst likewise admits Tartessus, and Michaelis imagines, that 
the fleet fitted out at Ezjongeber, circumnavigated the con¬ 
tinent of Africa to reach Tartessus by the Indian and Atlantic 
Ocean. This solution he assumes, because the voyage was of 
three years continuance, and because Solomon bad no ports on 
the Mediterranean. The latter reason cannot be admitted 
while Solomon and Hiram had a joint concern; for during that 
union, the fleet might have sailed from Tyre. But the three 

JI Daniel, viii. 21. jy Melek Javan, Bochart’s ; it is read in several MSS. and in 

the King of Grecia, id. x. 20. xi. 2. the margin of our English Bible. The daleth 

f Rodanim is not merely an assumption of atld res h are easily interchanged; “J Cor 
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allowed for. the voyage are not sufficient, if calculated by 
the voyage of the Phdnieians sent by Neco, which is probably 
the ground of Michaelis’s estimate ; for they were three years 
in reaching the Mediterranean ; and consequently the voyage 
round Africa to Tartessus, and back again, would require not 
three, but six years for its completion. 

Upon a view of these difficulties, ii we should return to 
Javan, and wish to establish all his family in Greece, we ought 
to find a situation for Tarshish in that country; and if this can¬ 
not be done, it must, be confessed that the position of Tarshish 
cannot be discovered by the text of Genesis the tenth. Omit¬ 
ting this, therefore, for the present, wc may proceed to other 
passages connected with the subject of inquiry. 

It has been proved already (from 1 Kings, xxii. 48.) that the 
ships of Tarshish built by Jehoshaphat at Eziongeber, went east 
to Ophir, and (from Jonah, i. 3. iv. 2.) that Jonah, by em¬ 
barking at Joppa, fled westward on the Mediterranean. Now 
the sea is common to both these voyages, but no one specific 
place, country, or city, can be common to both; and upon a 
careful examination of all the passages adduced by Gossellin, 
and all that are to be found in the concordance, there is not 
one which may not be rendered justly by the sea , as Gossellin 
has asserted. The Vulgate and the Chaldee vary in different 
places, but the -prevailing construction is maVe or maria ; and 
the Vulgate (on the 1 Kings, x. 2. xxii. 49-) has ships of Africa, 
which might give rise to the opinion of Montesquieu and Bruce, 
that Ophir was at Sofala; but Africa is itself a suspected term 
in Hebrew; for it is Latin, not used by the Hebrews, whose 
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phrase was Lubim, and little by the Greeks 33 , who adopted 
Libya from the same origin; but in the Chaldee it is in so 
many letters Africa (1 Kings, xxii. 49-)? and this term 

is doubtless, in comparison, modern. The other texts are, if 
any one should wish to examine them. (2 Chron. ix. 21. xx. 36, 
3J. Psalin xlviii. 7. Thou breakest the ships of the sea, Ixxii. 
10. the kings of Tharsis ; kings beyond sea in Sab6a. Is. ii. 16 . 
xxiii. 1. the burden of Tyre, howl ye ships of Tarshish, naves 
mads. Vulg. Chald. ibid. ver. 6. Pass ye over to Tarshish, 
transite maria. Vulg. Chald. and at ver. 10. Tyre is called 
daughter of Tarshish BWbHJ? m Bath Tarshish, daughter or 
virgin of the sea, Filia maris. Vulg. And what appellation 
can be more proper, for such a city which owed its existence 
to the sea ? Is. lx. 9. ships of Tarshish, naves maris. Vulg. 
Chald. Ixvi. 19. I will send them that escape to Tarshish, ad 
gent.es in mare. Vulg. ad-provincias maritimas. Chald.) 

Upon the evidence of all these passages, there is no hesita¬ 
tion in subscribing to the opinion of Gossellin, but his double 
voyage down the Red Sea is by no means equally apparent. 
There is likewise great reason to adopt Park hurst’s idea, that 
they were large and strong ships, fit for distant voyages; or if 
the reading of the septuagint (Ez. xxvii. 9.) could be admitted, 
we might add, that they were stout enough to pass (Itt* dvtrficfe 
Sva-puv 34 ) to the extremities of the west, to the Atlantic and 
Britain; or to the east, through (Babel Mandeb) the Straits of 

33 Perhaps never till after their connection verse under contemplation, but in v. 9* I wish 

with Rome. to find any where an extreme western voyage, 

34 That we may not mislead, it is necessary to Gades or to Britain, which I must confess 
to observe, that this term is not used in the is not perfectly clear. 




and so to the southern coast of Arabia. This account 
we have from scripture, and it is clear; but the voyage to 
Britain, though generally admitted, is far more problematical, 
for the evidence of Strabo 35 goes only to prove, that a Ph&ii- 
cian vessel was run ashore in order to deceive the Romans, 
which must relate to a much later period ; and the testimony of 
Dioddrus Siculus 36 intimates, that even in his time, tin was 
brought from Britain, through Gaul, by a land carriage of 
thirty days, to the mouth of the Rhone, or perhaps to Mar¬ 
seilles. Still that the Tyrians did obtain tin is manifest from 
Ezekiel, and that they passed the Straits of Calph, and reached 
Gades at least, is certain, for the temple of Hercules in that 
island was the Melcartlia 37 of Tyre, whom, from his attributes, 
the Greeks styled the Tyrian Hercules. 

VI 13. Javan Tubal and Meshech dealt in slaves and vessels 
of brass, intimating probably that they all dealt in slaves, for 
slaves came out of the Buxine and the countries round it in all 
ages into Greece, and still come to Constantinople. The 
Greeks of course carried these or others which they obtained by 
piracy, to Tyre as well as other maritime cities. Brass vessels 
will apply more particularly to Tubal and Meshech, which are 
usually rendered Tibardni and Moschi, who, with the Chdlybes 
and other inhabitants of the north-east angle of Asia Minor, 
have been in all ages, and still are the manufacturers of steel, 
iron, and brass, for the supply of Armenia, Persia, Greece, 
and all the eastern countries on the Mediterranean. (See Bus- 
ching and Michaelis cited by Newcombe on this passage, and 


** Strabo, lib* iii. p* ijjj. 
f 6 Lib* v* 347* Wc$8* 

VOL* II* 


37 Melcartha is Melek Cartha,- the King of 
the City. Bochart. 
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Boclmrt.) Tubal and Meshech are generally mentioned to¬ 
gether in. scripture, and Tubaleni is as naturally Tybareni, 
as Mesheck, which the Chaldee' reads Mosock, is Moschi, 
while Javan, Tubal, and Mesheck, are all sons of Japhet. 
(Gen. x. 2.) =j >- ■ w • i .>fbr >M 

Y-. 14. Togarmah traded in horses, horsemen, and mules, 
which Bochart supposes to be Cappadocia, (p. 175, JPbalegA 
but Michaelis witb much greater probability, Armenia, for 
Armenia, and Media were the countries where the kings of 
Persia bred horses for the service of themselves and their armies, 
and in later times Armenia paid its tribute from this source. 
See Neweotnbe, who cites the Greek Scholiast on Ezekiel, and 
Ez; xxxviii. 6 . The Chaldee renders it unaccountably by 
Germania. 1’he objection to assuming Armenia for Togarma 
is, that Armenia is in every other passage represented by Ararat. 
(See particularly % Kings, xix. 37. and Isaiah, xxxviL 38. and 
Jeremiah, li. 27.) I have not had an opportunity of consulting 
Michaelis Spicileg. Geographicum, and can judge of it only as 
it is cited in Newcombe. 

Ver., 15. Dedan is mentioned; in conjunction with the mer¬ 
chants of many isles ; they brought horns (tusks) of ivory and 
ebony. Dedan is strangely rendered by the septuagint Rho¬ 
dians. They must, therefore, have read a resh for a daleth; 
but .Dedan 36 is doubtless on the southern coast of Arabia, for 
he is mentioned (Gen. x. 7-) with Seba, Havilah, Sheba, and 

30 I follow Bochart and Michaelis in placing the Tehama, or coasf: of Arabia, on the Red 
Dedan on the eastern coast of Arabia, and I Sea; and tlsau Is in Hedjaz. makes a 

think they are right; but Dedan is mentioned difficulty ; but the countries mentioned with 
with, Tema, Jer. Oms 23., and with Esau, Dedan, and the articles imported, indicate the 
xlix. &* Tema is by Niebuhr supposed to be south-east angle of Arabia, 
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Raamah, all nations of Arabia and on the south. There is still 
a Dadena on the coast of Oman * opposite to Cape Jasque; 
and a Rhegma, within the Gulph of Persia, not far from Mo- 
pandon, is found in Ptolemy, corresponding with Raamah or 
Rahmah, in the opinion of Patrick. Without, however, insist¬ 
ing on these resemblances, we may be certain of the country 
from the other names with which it is united, and its produce,; 
for ivory and ebony are furnished only by India and Africa^ 
and the province of Oman deals with both. If we read horns 
of ivory, with our English Bible, they are the tusks resembling 
horns. If horns and ivory, with archbishop Newcombe, the 
horns from the isles may be tortoise-shell, peculiar to the isles 
of India; and ebony, if Virgil be good authority, is found id 
India and nowhere else. 

Sola India nigrum, 

Fert Ebenum. Georg, ii, 117. Newcombe. 

It is evident, therefore, that we are here first introduced to 
Oriental commerce, and from this verse to the 25th, every ar¬ 
ticle specified is Oriental, and every place mentioned is to 
the east of Tyre, or connected with the trade eastward. To 
those who have a curiosity on this subject, this is the most re¬ 
markable singularity of the chapter, and the establishment of 
the fact will be self-evident. The Chaldee renders horns by 
comitms capreorum, and adds pavojies, from the general accounts 
of the voyage to Ophir, but neither of these additions is justi¬ 
fied by the text. 

V. 16 . Syria was the purchaser of the manufactures of Tyre; 
and the Syrians brought in return, emeralds, purple, em- 

4 N 2 
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broidered work, fine linen, coral, and agate. Syria, in the 
original, is Aram or Aram&a; and Aram, in scripture, is some¬ 
times Mesopotamia, sometimes Damascus 39 , and likewise the 
country about Libanus, and the Orontes. Emeralds, fine 
linen % coral, and agate 4r , are doubtless from the East; but as 
to the appropriation of these names specifically to different pre¬ 
cious stones, it is quite indeterminate. Fine linen, and em¬ 
broidered or variegated work, may be the cottons or muslins 
from India, but is too general a term to be depended on. 
Still, upon the whole, we may imagine, that all these are ar¬ 
ticles brought by land from the Gulph of Persia, through Me¬ 
sopotamia or Damascus, in exchange for the manufactures of 
Tyre. Purple and fine linen are frequently united in the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, and the usual interpretation is, fine linen of 
a purple colour; of this, though Michaelis says purple would 
not be brought to Tyre, but exported from it, there might be 
an importation (see Newcombe in loco) from India through 
this channel. , 

V. 17- Judah and Israel brought to Tyre wheat of minnith 4 % 
or fine wheat (Vulg. Sept. Chaldee), and pannag 43 , perhaps 


39 Aram-Damasek is Damascus, the proper 
capital of Syria. 

Butz, Byssus, every where ren¬ 
dered fine linen, is supposed every where to 
be cotton. 

4 * Agates are the peculiar production of 
Guzerat and Cambay. These countries were 
probably the source of all that reached Europe, 
|>y the route of the Red Sea. The agates so 
mych valued in China, are brought out of 
Tartary, from Cashgar, Coten, See. 

f Minnith occurs in no other passage. 


Minni is used for Ar-menia, but can. have no 
application here ; it is supposed by some to 
te a proper name, but all proof is warning, 

43 Phannag, opobalsamum Dmsius apud 
Criticos sacros in loco. Panicum not known 
in EzekiePs time, ’according to Grotius, 
The Critici Sacri have not been neglected in 
this inquiry, but they have all been gleaned 
by the moderns. The introduction of millet 
or doura in the East might well be as ancient 
as that of wheat or barley. 
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panicum, millet or doura, with honey, oil, and balsam. There 
is little fluctuation in the versions ; and though pannag may be 
dubious, the other articles are the natural produce of Judah 
and Israel; and balsam is from Jericho, where the plant which 
produces it is supposed to be native. 

V. 18. Damascus received the richest manufactures of Tyre, 
in exchange for wine of Helbon, and white wool, that is, wool 
in the fleece or unwrought. If Tyre bought wool in the fleece, 
and manufactured it, it is the same policy as Flanders adopted 
formerly in regard to the wool of England. The wine of Hel¬ 
bon is the Chalybon of the Greeks; the kings of Persia drank 
no other. (Nevvcombe from Strabo.) Syrian wine is still cele¬ 
brated, and Laodicdan wine is an article of commerce in the 
Periplds. The Eastern name of'Aleppo is still Haleb; and 
Haleb, Halebon, or Chalybon, are only varied 44 by different 
aspirates or Greek terminations. The river Chalus, which 
Xenophon mentions in the expedition of the ten thousand 45 , 
must be near the present Aleppo, or the very stream which at 
this day supplies that city with water. Damascus lies upon 
the route from Aleppo to Tyre; and to Aleppo the distance is 
about double that to Tyre. 

V. 19. Dan and Javan, going to and fro , brought iron 4S , and 
cassia, and calamus : the two last articles are evidently Oriental, 


44 A much greater variation appears in the Dummisk =5. Damascus. 

Institutes of Timour, p. 145. where it is 45 See Cyri Exp, p. 254. Leuncl. See also 
written Hullub, either Persick or Toorki; in Russel’s Aleppo, where it seems the. river 
either of which languages a is mutable into ti, Koick, chap. i. ; and d’Anville’s Map of the 
and (I conclude) e also, for Emessa is written Tigris and Euphrates* 

Hurasau. 4 ‘ Bright or wrought iron, ip the original. 

Mulluteah = MalatbU 
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Periplfts. We are therefore to look for this Javan, not in 
Greece, as before, but in Arabia, and to point out the dis¬ 
tinction between the two Javans. The adjunct of the name, 
rendered in our English Bible going to and fro* 1 , is in the ori¬ 
ginal Me~ljzal; and Uzal is explained by Gen. x. 27- where 
Lzal is the son of Joktan, joined with Hazarmavcth (Hadra- 
maut), Sheba, Opbir, and Havilah ; all which we know to be 
in Arabia, and consequently Javan, Me-Uzal, is so likewise. 
It is unwillingly that I drop the sense of going to and fro , be¬ 
cause it expresses the practice of a caravan; but the retaining 
Uzal as a proper name, is justified by the Vulgate 41 ' and Sept, 
and approved by Newcombe, and Michael is, who adds, from 
Golius, Azal nomen Sanaa? 49 quae metropolis Arabia? fellcis. 
Michael is supposes Dan to be Vadan, and a city of Arabia ; 
but of Vadan 50 there are no traces in Gen. x.; if it is Dan, one 
of the tribes of Israel, his situation is between the Philistines 
and Joppa, placed very commodiously for receiving the cara- 
vaps from Arabia in that age, which came to llhinocoMra in a 
later; and equally convenient for embarking at Joppa the com¬ 
modities brought by the caravans to be conveyed to Tyre. Be 
this as it may, the traffic is undoubtedly Arabian, and from the 
southern 51 coast; for (fHp) khiddah, is cassia, the cassia lignea 
of the ancients, from (Ip) khadh s % to cut or divide lengthways, 

47 From Sjtf azal, to go. ” H'azannaveth, Havilah,Ophir, and Sheba, 

4 ’ Mozel, vulg. Moozil, sept. Turmatim, are a11 on the southern Goast ” Havilah is sup- 
Chald, * posed to be Chaulonitia in Oman; so David 

44 Great Oriental authority is in favour of is Daoud > in Arabic, 
this, J* See Parkhurst in *|p. Khadh, 

10 may be Fadm, or and Dan. 
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doubt therefore remaining, but that this verse fully establishes 
the intercourse of Tyre with India, through the intervention of 
Arabia ; and no doubt that the Arabians went to India, or ships 
of India came to Arabia. This circumstance consequently 
must have taken place previous to the siege of Tyre, at latest s4 
560 years before Christ; and this passage is therefore the most 
ancieut record of the trade between India and Arabia, which 
can be called historical; for though spices are mentioned 
frequently, that term is not decisive, as all the gums and odours 
of Arabia are comprehended under that name. Cinnamon, 
kasia, and calamus, alone prove an Indian origin; and not¬ 
withstanding these are noticed by Moses, David, and Solomon, 
the conveyance of them by caravans from the southern coast 
of Arabia is no where specified, till we arrive at this passage 
in Ezekiel. 

V. 20. Dedan imported precious clothes for chariots. Dedan 
is introduced before (v. 15.}: it may be the same country again, 
that is, Oman. But in this verse there is nothing to express 
whether these clothes are a manufacture, or an import from 
countries farther to the east. 

V. 21. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar, purchased the 
fabrics of Tyre, and brought in return, Iambs, rams, and goats,’ 
By the princes of Kedar may be understood, the sheiks of the 
tribes of the Sahara or Desert: they lived in tents; and these 

» See Parfehurst in voce, and the catalogue * Coeval with Pisistratue, in Greece,. * 
in the present work, under kasia. . .3 
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tents were black, made of camels’ or goats’ hair, perhaps, as they 
still are. Kedar signifies black, and Bochart concludes from 
this, that they were Arabs burnt by the sun; but that it refers 
to the tents js evident from Canticles, i. 5. I am blacky but 
comely 55 as the tents of Kedar. These, therefore, are the 
Arabs of Hedjaz; they have no fixed habitation, but wander 
throughout the Sahara 56 ; and their only wealth, besides what 
they obtain by robbery, consists in their flocks and herds. The 
produce of these they brought to exchange for the manufactures 
of Tyre. ■ . . 

V. 22. The merchants of Sheba and Raarnah brought all 
kinds of the finest odours, precious stones and gold. Between 
Sheba (with shin) and Seba (with samech) there appears a dis¬ 
tinction ; for Sheba is a descendant of Shem, and Seba of Ham, 
Gen. x. Seba is, by some, taken exclusively for Sab6a, but 
both are in Arabia-. The mistake, however, of one for the 
other, is natural, as there is a Sheba” also, great grandson of 
Ham. But mentioned as Sheba is in this passage with Raarnah, 
a;id connected as it is with Dedan (v. 20.), we may conclude 
that the great grandson of Ham is meant, the son of Raarnah, 
who is son of Cush. Cush, likewise, is much more properly 
attributed to Arabia than Ethiopia, though frequently rendered 
Ethiopia in our English Bible. If this may be esteemed a clue 
to guide us, we may place this Sheba, with Raarnah 59 (Rhegma) 
and Dedan (Daden), towards the south-east angle of Arabia, 


5 * See the Song of Maisuna; wife of Moa- 
wall, in Abilfeda, Reiske, p* 1 16, which pre¬ 
sents a true picture of the manners of the 
Arabs in the Desert, 

56 Whence afterwards they were called Sa- 
raceni. 


57 Compare Gen* x* 7* with the same 
chap. 28. 

iS .Raarnah is Rema in the Vulgate, and 

Ragma in the Sept, $ both advancing a step 

towards the Rhegma of Ptolemy, occasioned 

by the V gnain in HD1H Rhayema, 
r 1 * 
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that is, in Oman; where spices, drugs, odours, gold, and pre¬ 
cious stones, might readily be conceived, .partly to be the 
native produce of the province, and partly imported from 
India. Of precious stones there can be little doubt; and that 
gold should be brought from India, is a circumstance in con¬ 
formity with the PeripMs; for if the merchant carried silver to 
the Indian market, he had a considerable profit by exchanging 
it for gold. ■ i-."*y: 

23, 24. Haran, Canneh, Eden, with the merchants of 
Sheba, Ashur, and Chilmad, traded in blue clothes, broidered 
work, or work of various colours—in chests of rich apparel, 
made of cedar and bound with cords. 

That this expresses generally the trade with Mesopotamia and 
Assyria there can be little question; but Sheba mentioned again 
with these places, causes great obscurity. It may be too much 
to say, that these articles came up the Gulph of Persia, from 
Sheba or Oman to Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and thence by 
caravans to Tyre; but the chests of cedar bound with cords 
seem to imply great caution adopted for the preservation of 
the clothes, which were the costly manufacture of Babylonia, 
if not of India; and this caution seems more necessary for a 
conveyance over land, not only to prevent injury to the goods, 
but robbery likewise. 

But Michaelis, as I learn from Archbp. Newcombe, goes * 
counter to this whole supposition. With him, Iiaran is 
Haran-al-carin in Arabia; Canneh is the Kane of Hadramaut; 
Eden is Aden in Sab6a, or Yemen ; Sheba is a different place 
from Sheba in the verse preceding, and Chilmad is left unde¬ 
termined. 


vol. xr. 
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But to me it appears, that in the preceding verses we have 

5 round the whole coast of Arabia, from west to east_ 

from iledjaz to Sabea, Iladramauf, and Oman; and that "we 
are now brought up the Gulph of Persia to the Euphr&tes and 
i igris to Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria; making thus 
a circle of that vast peninsula, and comprehending all the 
countries connected with Tyre to the east. Against such autho¬ 
rity as Michaelis, I must not stand on my defence with my 
own forces, but call in auxiliaries, who have as high a claim to 
consideration as Michaelis himself. 

The single name of Asshur, enumerated with the other places 
in this passage, is sufficient to convince us that they are not in 
Arabia, but Assyria 59 ; for Asshur is the son of Shem Gen. x» 
21.), . joined with Elam 60 , Elyraais, or Persia, and Aram* 
Aram£a, or Syria; and the invariable usage of Asshur for As¬ 
syria, does not admit of altering its application in this single 
passage. Haran and Eden are mentioned in conjunction 
( f 3 Kings, xix. 13. Bochart), and Haran, written Hharan or 
Charan in the original, is Charyae near Edessa % celebrated for 
the defeat of Crassus in later times, and more anciently for the 
residence of Abraham (Gen. xi. 31.), when he left Ur of the 


** Grotius supports this. 

*° Elymais is the original seat of the Per¬ 
sians in the mountains of JL,orjstan, before they 
extended themselves in Persia and Susiana. 
Xenophon describee them in the Cyropmdia, 
as originally a nation of mountaineers. Ely- 
mais, or Elam, extended its name with their 
conquests. The same mountains were pos- 
eessed by the Cossaei in later times, arid the 
Persians are sometimes called Kussii or Kissii 
by the Greeks., 


*' Edessa was a great mart for Oriental* 
traffick, as early as the decline of the Syrian 
dynasty of the Seleucidse: it continued so tilt 
the time of the Mahomedan irruption, and in. 
the age of the Crusades became a Christian, 
principality. As the route of the caravans, 
varied, it sometimes flourished like another 
Palmy'ra, but never so rich orpowerful as that 
Queen of the .Desert. See Bayer’s Jdistory 
of this city . 
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Chaldeans, near the Tigris, in his progress towards the land of 
Canaan, (Bachart, d’Anville.) Eden, Adana, and Aden, is 
a name found indeed in Arabia and in other places, and its 
signification might readily be the cause of this; for the Garden 
of Eden is the Garden of Delight, and various places, possessed 
of a desirable situation, might assume this distinction; but 
joined with Haran, as it is here, and in the second book of 
Kings, it must be in Assyria, and no where else; for in the 
latter passage it is put into the mouth of Rabshekah, and Bab- 
shekah was an Assyrian. 

Canneh likewise is read Calneh by Grotius, Houbigant, and 
Bochart, (mentioned Gen. x. 10. Isaiah, x. 9. and Amos, vi. 2.) 
Michaelis himself acknowledges that the Chaldee interprets it 
of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, as others assume it for Ctdsiphon. 
But without assigning it to a particular city, it is sufficient for 
the present purpose that it is in Assyria. The proof of this is 
express Gen. x. 10.)—“ Calneh, in the land of Shinar: out or 
<s that land went forth Ashur, and built Nineveh.” If there¬ 
fore Canneh be Calneh, this is conclusive; if it be not, this is 
the single passage of scripture in which it is mentioned, and 
it must be determined by the context. In this predicament 
stands Chilmad 62 likewise: it is noticed here only; and if we 
have ascertained Ashur, Charan, and Eden % to be in Meso¬ 
potamia, in that country must both Canneh and Chiimad be 
placed. 

Chiimad, Media. Grotius, or Gaala in “ eastward in Eden.” And Eden, by fhe 
Media. Gaala-Media, Chil-raad, but very mention of Tigris and Euplyates, v. 14. is 
dubious. universally assigned to Mesopotamia. See Bo- 

* s Eden denotes a particular country or chart, JDissertat. de Paradiso terrestri, p. 9. Sc 
district. Gen. ii. 8 . “ God planted a garden Hardouin, PJin. tom. i 
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Ib regard-to Sheba there still remains a doubt ; for though 
there are three Shebas or Sebas- in Genesis x. we cannot assign 
any one of them specifically to Assyria 64 . I have offered a con¬ 
jecture, that this Sheba may be in Arabia, on the Gulph of 
Persia, but it is mere conjecture; and if it be not admitted, 
this also, though now undiscoverable, must be assigned to 
Assyria with the others. But I apprehend that Sheba and 
Seba are in every other passage of the Scriptures applied to> 
Arabia. * 


This Commentary, tedious as it must necessarily appear in 
some respects, will, I trust, be acceptable to every reader of 
curiosity. I have little merit but that oi collecting, under one 
point of view, what is to be searched for in the detached pas¬ 
sages of other authors. This might have been done by any 
one who had equal industry, or an equal desire of elucidating 
the commerce of the ancients; but a regular detail was still 
wanting, and a general appropriation of the names was requisite 
to complete the discussion. 

In the prosecution of this inquiry, I have felt much interest 
in tracing the channels which commerce opened for itself, after 
the Tyrians had no longer access to the Red Sea, or the means 
of making the voyage to Ophir in their own ships ; and I think 
it appears evident that they had a communication by land with 
all the three sides of Arabia, as well as with the countries 

? Eustathius ad Dionysius), 1069. ZdCan &r«y ’AgaS ixet .. .ivpintu 3 * » 3 i Utga-iXti* 
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farther east, through the intervention of Arabia, of Assyria, 
and Babylonia. That the commodities of the East will bear 
a long and expensive land-carriage, we may be assured by the 
caravans which traversed the whole continent of Asia, from 
China to the Mediterranean, in former ages ; and those which 
pass between the same empire and Elussia at the present day. 
That the Tyrians should be employed in the same concern, is 
natural, from our knowledge of their commercial spirit, and 
from the profits of their monopoly in regard to Europe. 
‘Whether the knowledge of these gains, or the thirst of con¬ 
quest, induced Nebuchadnezzar to destroy this city, may. be 
questioned; but I have already shewn that he had improved 
the navigation of the Tigris, and established a port on the 
Culph of Persia. In this there could be no object but a com¬ 
munication with the East; and when the Babylonian empire 
sunk under the power of Persia, Tyre rose again out of its ruins, 
because the Persians were neither, navigators nor. merchants,, 
and because the fleets of Tyre were essential to the prosecution, 
of those conquests which the Persians meditated towards the 
West* 

The destruction of Tyre is foretold by Isaiah (xxiii.) and 
Jeremiah (xxv. 22, xlvii. 4.), as well as by Ezekiel, who em¬ 
ploys three chapters upon the subject, and enters far more 
minutely into particulars. In the twenty-eighth chapter he 
declares, the pride of this devoted city, whose sovereign 
boasted, I am a God f “ I sit in the seat of God, in the 
« midst of the seas/" “I am God” (v. 9 .)j and whose luxury 
made every precious stone his covering — the sardius 

«s g ee Lamy, Introduce a l’Ecriture, c. iv. the subject 5 but the Hebrew name#- of jewels. 
p. 42 j. w ho has all that can well be said on are chiefly derived from verba expressing radL- 
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topaz 6 *, ruby, diamond, beryl, onyx, jasper, sapphire, 
and carbuncle, set in gold (v, 13.). The various rendering of these 
in different translations, will prove indeed the little dependance 
there may be on our knowledge of the Hebrew terms; but will 
still leave an impression, that they are imported from countries 
farther eastward, whence most of the precious stones still come, 
and will evince not only the value, but the direction of the 
commerce. 

With these observations I close the review of this extraordinary 
prophecy relating to Tyre and its commerce; and if the Peri- 
plfts affords us the means of tracing the countries it describes, 
by the specification of their native produce; equally appro¬ 
priate, or more abundantly so, are the articles contained in the 
enumeration of the Prophet; the latter part of which coincides 
most essentially with the detail in the Periplhs. and establishes 
the consistency and veracity of both* 

To the public I now' commit the result of my inquiries. In 
return for the labour of many years, the only reward I am 
anxious to obtain is, the approbation of the learned, the in- 


auce, and are therefore indeterminate; hat 
adm is red* and may be the ruby ; jashphe 
has the sound of jasper, and sapphir is self 
evident* I wish iahalom, Which P&rk- 

Imrst derives from halam f to Strike, could be 
ascertained for the diamond; and might we 
not search the root hal , to move briskly, 

irr\ vv»*arli«t#v 'iKl-m* /vr* T-Tc»l?I Ko 


to irradiate, shine, or glisten. Halil, he adds, 
■denotes the Morning Star, from its vivid 
splendour, 

66 Tarshish is one of the jewels in the breast¬ 
plate of the high-priest, which ( compared with 
John, Rev.) Lamy concludes to be the chry¬ 
solite or topaz j but he adds, that some sup¬ 


pose it the aigue marine, or stone that is the 
colour of sea-water, and that in this pense Tar¬ 
shish the jewel is applied to Tarsliish the sea, 
p. 43*. I submit this to the judgment Of 
those who are better acquainted with Hebrew 
literature; but if the interpretation can be 
justified, it reconciles every passage' in scrip¬ 
ture, from the 39th chapter of Exodus to the 
last mention of the word which occurs : and 
the adoption of it for the proper name of a 
man, Gen. x. 4. is not more extraordinary 
than the appellation of Margaret given to a 
woman. But whether the son of Javan re¬ 
ceived the mine of Tar&hish from the jewel or 
the sea is indifferent. 
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genuous, and all others who by experience are qualified to form 
a judgment upon the various subjects of discussion: if I fail 
in this object of ray ambition, 1 must console myself with the 
reflection, that my own happiness has been increased by at¬ 
tention to a favourite pursuit, by the acquisition of knowledge, 
and by the gratification of a curiosity almost coetaneous with, 
my existence. 


p 
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Son the navigation and compass of the Chinese, 


BY 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MACARTNEY. 


Hif 


I N my Journal of lltli August 1793, I gave some account of 
the junkas and shipping employed by the Chinese, and ex—.- 
pressed my astonishment at their obstiuacy in not imitating the 
ingenuity and dexterity of Europeans, in the built and manoeuvre 
of their vessels, after having had such striking examples before 
their eyes for these 250years past: but I must now in a good 
measure retract my censure upon this point; as, from what I 
have since observed in the course of my several voyages on the 
rivers and canals of China, 1 confess that I believe the yachts, 
and other craft usually employed upon them for the conveyance 
of passengers and merchandize, and the Chinese boatmens 
manner of conducting and managing them, are perfectly well 
calculated for the purposes intended, and probably superior 
to any other that we, in our vanity, might advise them to 
adopt 

With regard to vessels of a different kind for more distant 
voyages, to Batavia, Manilla, Japan, or Cochin-china, I am 
informed that the Chinese of Canton, who have had frequent 
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opportunities of seeing our ships there, are by no means in¬ 
sensible of the advantages they possess over their own; and that 
a principal merchant there, some time since, had ordered a 
large vessel to be constructed according to an English model; 
but the Hou-pou, being.apprized of it, not only forced him to 
relinquish his project, but made him pay a considerable fipe 
for his delinquency, in presuming to depart from the ancient 
established modes of the empire, which, according to his no¬ 
tions, must be wiser and better than those of the barbarous 

■’""/It 

nations, which come from Europe to trade here. It is indeed f 
as I have before remarked, the prevailing system of the Tartar 
government, to impress the people with an idea of their own 
sufficiency, and to undervalue in their eyes, as much as pos¬ 
sible, the superior invention of foreign. nations; but their 
igilance in this respect, and the pains they take for the pur- 
)se, evidently betray the conscious fears and jealousy they 
entertain of their subjects’ taste for novelty, and their sagacity 
in discovering, and wishing to adopt, the various articles of 
European ingenuity for use, convenience, and luxury, in pre¬ 
ference to their own clumsy, old-fashioned contrivances *. The 
government also probably apprehended danger from our teach¬ 
ing their subjects things of which they are now ignorant, but 
which they would be willing enough to learn. No precaution, 
however, can stand before necessity ; whatever they want from 
ns they must have, and every day they will'want more, and 
elude all means of prevention in order to procure them. 




< 1 I am assured that several smart young own houses, and when they come abroad, 
Chinese of Canton are in the habit of wearing cover them over with their usual Chinese ac* 
breeches and stockings, a l’Angloise, in their coutrements. ... 
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Cotton, opium, watches, and broad cloth, and tin, they 
cannot do without; and I have little doubt, that in a short 
time we shall have almost a monopoly of those supplies to 
them. 

But to return from this digression to the subject of Chinese 
Navigation.—It is a very singular circumstance, that though 
the Chinese appear to be so ignorant of that art, and have 
neither charts* of their coasts or seas to direct them, nor fore- 
staff, quadrant, or other instrument for taking the sun’s alti¬ 
tude, yet they have for many years past been acquainted with 
the use of the Mariner’s Compass 3 ; they even pretend that it 
was known to them before 4 the time of Confucius. Be that 
as it may, the best writers agree that it was not known in 
Europe till the thirteenth century, nor brought into general 
use till the latter end of the fifteenth ; but whether communi¬ 
cated by Marco Polo on his return from China, or by some 
other adventurer, remains undecided. The plan of it, accord- 
ing to its division into thirty-two points, seems to indicate it 
rather an intended European improvement upon something al¬ 
ready discovered, than to be an original invention. The 
Chinese Compass being divided only into twenty-four points, 
it was easy to divide eight more; and yet, even with this irn- 


9 Barthema expressly mentions charts aboard 
a Chinese vessel. If they have now rib fore- 
staff, quadrant, or instrument for taking the 
nun’s altitude, they are far behind the navi¬ 
gators of the Indian Ocean in the 15th cen¬ 
tury. 

3 Ting-nan-chin, or the South-deciding 
Needle. 

? Maurice is willing to attribute the know¬ 


ledge of the compass to the ante-diluvians, 
communicated to the world by Noah and his 
sons ; but with speculations of this sort the 
present work is not concerned. 

See Maurice. Hist, of Iiindostan, vol, i. 
p. 436. He refers to Hyde. Rel. Persarum, 
p. 189. but there, in the edition 1700, I do not 
find it. See Clark’s Introduction to the Hit* 
tory of Discovery, p. 8. 


ON THE CHINESE COMPASS. 

provement, the European Compass in one respect labours un¬ 
der one disadvantage when compared with the Chinese one; 
for in the latter the calculations are much easier, each point 
answering to fifteen degrees, without odd minutes. 

Whoever it was that originally introduced the Mariner’s 
Compass, as now used, of thirty-two points, could not have 
been extensively versed in science: for, long before the dis¬ 
cover) of the magnetic needle, philosophers of all nations had 
agreed to divide the circle into 360 equal parts or degrees* a 
degree into 60 minutes, a minute into 60 seconds, &c. &c. 
The reason, I presume, of the general adoption and con¬ 
tinuance of these numbers, is the convenience of their being 
divisible into integral parts by so many different numbers. 
The points of our mariner’s compass, however, happen not to 
be among these numbers, for 360 divided by 32, gives Ilf de¬ 
grees, so that, except the four cardinal points and their four 
bisecting points, all the others converted into degrees, will be 
involved with fractions, a circumstance of great inconvenience# 
although thought immaterial by seamen, who have tables for 
every minute of a degree ready calculated to their hands. 
Now, it is submitted, whether s the Chinese, without any pre¬ 
tensions to science, have not fallen upon a more convenient 
division of the card of their compass, than the Europeans have 

5 See Niebuhr Voyage, vol. ii. p. 169. The Indian compass has 32 points, its name 
Amst. ed. is Hokke; the Siamese has 8 points; the 

At Cairo it is called El Magnatis, and its Malay has 8 names, and 32 points, 
various names are If all these with 32 points ought to be 

Deir —- Arabick. referred to an European origin, the Chinese 

Beit el Ibbre —> Arabick. instrument with 48 does seem to admit the 

Kable Nameh — Gulph of Persia. right of the Chinese to the invention, as Lord; 

Rach Nama Gulph of Persia. Macartney supposes. 
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adopted, with all their pretensions to science. It is quartered 
by the four cardinal points, in the same manner as ours, and 
each of these is subdivided into six points, making 24 points 
in the whole card, so that every popit contains 15 degrees, or 
the fifteenth part of 360. 

After all, perhaps a division of the card into 36 points would 
be found more advantageous than any other, for then every 
point would be equal to ten degrees; half a point equal to five 
degrees, &c. &c. and so on. 
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HE desire of obtaining a faithful copy of this celebrated* 
Planisphere originated: from a variety of causes* among 
which the principal were these :— 

I. First, That an opportunity would be afforded' of examin¬ 
ing whether this were the map described by Ramusio *, and by 
llim considered as ormrnnrinte to the Travels of Marrn Polo 


... 

and its existence antecedent to the voyages of Diaz and 
Gama. 

III. And thirdly, to ascertain the extent of the information 
it contained relative to the termination of Africa in the south. 




But if the attainment of the object was desirable, the pre¬ 
carious state of Venice itself, and the probable injury the map 
might have suffered during a lapse of three hundred and fifty, 
years, urged the necessity of dispatch as indispensable. 
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Founded, on these motives, an application was made in the 
year 1804 to Lord Hobart, then Secretary of State for the 
foreign department, who, with the liberality congenial to his 
disposition, and the alacrity of a protector of the sciences, di¬ 
rected the necessary inquiries to be made without delay. 

Mr. Watson, who had resided at Venice forty years, and 
who was the English Consul in that city, was consulted. That 
gentleman was well acquainted with the map, and had fre¬ 
quently visited it as an object of curiosity ; he offered the ser¬ 
vices of his nephew, Mr. Frazer, a miniature painter by pro¬ 
fession, to undertake the work, and stated tnat the expence 
of a fac simile copy could not be less than an hundred and fifty 

pounds*. 

No sooner was this intelligence received, than a subscription 
was opened for the accomplishment of the design, and in a few 
days filled, by the contributions of the East India Company, 
Earl Spencer, the Earl of Macartney, Lord Hobart (now Earl 
of Buckinghamshire), the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Strahan, 
Printer to Iiis Majesty, and the Editor of the PeripKts. 

The artist was directed to proceed immediately, and in nine 
months completed his copy of the. Planisphere, which, with all 
its errors, is a most beautiful specimen of geography, and ex¬ 
hibits at one view all that was known on this subject in the 
fifteenth century. 

The copy, when finished, was transmitted to the English 
Ambassador at Vienna, in whose hotel it remained for many 
months, being too bulky for an ordinary conveyance, and too 

■ The expence of conveyance, fitting up, and further remuneration of the artist, amount# 
sto .more than 200£ ; 





MAP OF FRA MAITRO. 

long forgotten from the pressure of business far more important; 
but at Vienna it was found, after escaping the ravages of the 
French army, by the artist who had executed it, and who, by 
a coincidence of singular circumstances, had the good fortune 
to bring it himself to the hands of the subscribers. 

The connexion of this work with the plan of the editor, arises* 
naturally from the construction of his Commentaries on the 
Voyage of Nearchus and the Peri pi hs of the Erythrean Sea ; 
in these two works he undertook not only to elucidate the nar¬ 
rative, but to embrace all the leading causes which contributed 
to the better information of the moderns;—in short, to trace 
the Progress of Discovery from the commencement of it 
by Nearchus, to its completion by the voyage of Gama. 

After a brief enumeration of these particulars we may proceed 
to consider: 

I. First, whether this was the map noticed by Ramusio, and 
Supposed by him to be drawn up for the elucidation of the 
Travels of Marco Polo. 

Upon the commencement of this inquiry it is necessary to> 
have it understood, that the Planisphere of Fra Mauro was 
never intended by the author for the purpose of tracing the 
route of his countryman: it contains indeed many particulars 
deduced from his Memoir, but without any acknowledgement 
of the obligation 3 . It is a general map of the known world,- 
formed upon the Arabian principle, and its outline is repre¬ 
sented by the sketch I have given from A1 Edrissi, in the Ap- 

3 The Memoir of Father Miirtarelli, Abbot the map, I find no reason to contradict tbjtf 
of St. Michael di Murato, in 1779, asserts assertion. 

this j and upon a scrupulous examination of % 
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pendix to the first part of the Peri pi 6s; that is, a circle sur¬ 
rounded by a circumambient ocean ; or if considered as a hemi¬ 
sphere, it is the egg 4 floating in a bason of water. 

I ventured to ^predict this to some of my subscribers before 
its arrival, and to shew that consequently, if the three Con¬ 
tinents were encompassed by this mare tenebrosum of the 
Arabs, Africa must have a termination on the south, as well as 
Lapland on the north. 

That the Atlantic 5 communicated with the Indian ocean was 
a .persuasion universally admitted from the earliest ages by all 
the geographers, except Ptolemy ; he indeed carried round his 
Southern Continent from the extremity of Africa till it joined 
the empire of China: the Arabians, who followed Ptolemy, 
did'not copy him in this respect, but the termination of Africa 
in Al Edrissi is protracted eastward till it ends under the same 
meridian as China; the map of Marin SanutoVin 1321, which 
js likewise from an Arabian original, has the same inclination, 
but not to the same excess ; and the planisphere of Fra Macro 
has a similar tunl to the east, but confined within still narrower 
bounds. The additional information which Fra Mauro gives, 
will be considered under the third head. 

But let us now advert to the report of Ramusio relative to .the 
map in the church of St. Michael di Murano, given at p. 229. 


4 It is not by this intended to assert, that 
Fra Mauro designed it for this half egg of 
the Arabs j he knew well that the earth was 
n sphere. 

r> It is on this foundation that the Phcni- 
£ian voyage is recorded by Herodotus, and 
the testimony of Aristotle is in conformity. 
e }l [Ay 'Egjlvijk $chvsra* jxiK^ov (sensim) 
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xowwv&Toi, rr,v Ss&Xacrcrav. Arist. ii. 

Meteor, i. cited by Wesselling ad Diodor, 
p. 23. Skylax, Pliny, and Strabo bear the 
same testimony. 

6 The account of this very curious map will 
be found in the Periplus, part* ii. p. 359. I 
have caused a sketch of it to be engraved and 
inserted in this Dissertation. 
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of the Peripl&s, part the first; where it will be seen, that it 
does not correspond with the planisphere now under consideration 
in regard to several particulars ; for it mentions, that the longi¬ 
tudes and latitudes were marked on it,—that it was adapted to, 
or meant to represent, the travels of Marco Polo,—that it was 
reformed from, a more ancient map brought home by Marco 
Polo himself.—On the other hand, it does correspond, in no¬ 
ticing that it was drawn up by a lay brother \—-that it hung 8 in 
the church,— that it was visited as a curious work by all strangers 
who came to Venice; and finally, that the characteristic feature 
of it was, that it exhibited a southern termination of Africa, 
and the junction of the Atlantic with the Indian ocean. 

Now, comparing this opposition of circumstances, it seems as 
if we must conclude, that unless there were two planispheres in 
the church,—both drawn up by a lay brother,—both visited by 
strangers,—both containing a termination of Africa ;—this must 
be the map that Ramusio has recorded, and that the erroneous 
side of the account must be attributed to the neglect of the 
reporter. This is a harsh judgment, for Ramusio is the most 
faithful, correct, and accurate of collectors ; he lived at Venice 
himself, and as he could not want opportunity of ascertaining 
the fact, neither can we well attribute to him the want of 
curiosity or investigation. But it is very extraordinary that 
Ramusio 9 , who lived within fifty years of Fra Mauro, should 
never have mentioned him by name, but only noticed the 

i Converse, in the Italian, means a Fra, or pears that it was removed from the church to 
Friar professed, but not ordained ; the or- the hall, and'from the hall to the library, in 
dained Priests are Padres, or Fathers, in the 1655, when the library was repaired and 
order of Calmes beautified. 

* By a testimonial on the map itself, it ap- 9 He died in 2557, at 72 years of age, 
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author as a lay brother of the order of Crimes ; notwithstanding 
this, Mauro was so celebrated as a cosmographer in his day as 
to have a medal struck in honour of him; and added to this, 
the planisphere he has left us, is consecrated to the honour of 
the Republic. This neglect cannot be imputed to jealousy, for 
his rival was no more; neither is it more remarkable than that 
Fra Mauro, who has copied so amply from Marco Polo, should 
never mention his name. Considering, however, farther inquiry 
into these particulars as unnecessary, I cannot suppress my 
own opinion, which is, that this was the map intended by Ra- 
musio, but that his information is not correct. And in addition 
to my own testimony, I may subjoin, that in a memoir of this 
map, drawn up by Father Jo. Benet Mirtarelli, Abbot of St. 
Michael di Murano in I779> and communicated to Lord 
Hobart by Mr. Stuart, it is throughout admitted that this 
planisphere, and no other, is the one designated by Ramusio, 
and that his account of it is erroneous. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no genuine map that 
can be traced to Marco Polo himself,—for that which was in 
the Doge’s palace, (a copy of which I received from Lord 
Macartney,) is by internal evidence later than 1550; it is not 
formed on Arabian principles, it has the peninsula of India, 
and that of Malacca, in conformity to the Portuguese dis¬ 
coveries; it has the Eastern Islands and the Moluccas almost 
correct; and the only trace of its derivation from an ancient 
source, or an age prior to Gama, is, that the first country east 
of China is Spain; proving, in this one instance at least, that 
it was copied from some authority previous to the discovery of 
America. 


an* 
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II. Under the second head we are to inquire,'whether the 
work we have is genuine ? whether it were really executed by 
Fra Mauro ? and whether it existed previous to the voyage of 
Gama ? 

The proof of this is very short, for the age of Fra Mauro is 
perfectly ascertained in the history of the monastery; his ex¬ 
cellence as a cosmographer is fully established by the medal 
struck in honour of him; the inscription on which is,—Frater 
Maiirus Monachus Camaldunensis Sancti Michaelis de Murjano 
Cosinographus incomparabilis: the date on the planisphere is 
1459, and the internal evidence in the work itself is in com¬ 
plete harmony with the date. Added to this, we know by the 
testimony of the Portuguese, that Alfonso Y. or Prince Henry, 
who died in 1663, received a copy of this map from Venice, 
and deposited it in the monastery of Alcobapa, where it is still 
preserved ,0 . 

It is in fact calculated for the furtherance of Prince Henry’s 
designs; for it asserts that an Indian ship had been carried 
2000 miles west beyond the extreme point of Africa, and that 
the Portuguese navigators had sailed 2000 miles south, from 
the Straits of Gibraltar ; by this implying, that the junction of 
these two lines could not be a labour of very great difficulty, 
and that the prosecution of the discovery must soon lead to the 
attainment of the object proposed. The sums likewise paid for 
the copy by Alphonso Y. “ king of Portugal, and the account 
of expenditure is still preserved in the monastery of St. Michael; 

lo See Periplfis, Part i. p. 223. tore is prior to Diaz and Gama, and includes 

«> Alfonso V. began to reign in 1438, and the age of Fra Mauro. 
lived till 1480. The whole of his reign there- 
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the whole memoir of Abbot Mirtarelli confirms this, 
the question out of doubt. 

XII. 1 his bungs us to the third head, in which we are to shew 
what the Planisphere actually contains relative to the termina¬ 
tion of Africa on the south. 

Tins is in reality the prime curiosity and great merit of the 
woik, foi its defects ,in other respects are in perfect harmony 
with the ignorance of the age; nay, there are some errors which, 
if the author had followed Ptolemy, as lie professes to do, he 
could not have committed. His failure in regard to India is 
inexcusable, for though Ptolemy might have misled him, as he 
has, in regard to curtailing the peninsula of India, and reduc¬ 
ing both coasts nearly to one parallel of latitude, still Ptolemy 
has an Indus and a Ganges not so much distorted i\s to pro¬ 
duce the enormous aberration of Fra Mauro; for he places 
Deldy on a stream which comes towards the coast of Malabar ; 
he then cairies an Indus into the bay of Bengal ; another river 
running down to Ava, Pegu, and Siam; and to the eastward 
of this a Ganges. This is so wild an error, that it is not worth 
seeking for its origin. There are a variety of misconceptions in 
ofher parts, though none so extravagant as this. But not to 
insist on these, let us now advert to the termination of Africa, 
the principal object in view, when it was proposed to obtain a 

(op^ of this work, and the leading cause for introducing it to 
the notice of the reader. 

Longitude and latitude, though the author frequently men¬ 
tions, lie does not apply ; he fixes the centre of the habitable 
world near Bagdat, and would willingly have fixed it at Jeru¬ 
salem if he could have found the means. 
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Asia and Europe he defines rationally, and Africa, so far as 
regards its coast on the Mediterranean. lie traces the Kile 
up into Abyssinia, of which he has two heads, one towards the 
east, from the Arabian accounts, where several streams unite 
into three lakes 1 *; and another western one, which he calls 
Ab-avi, as well as Bruce, which winds round, and after pass¬ 
ing through a lake resembling Deinbea, returns again to the 
north like that river; but both these sources partake less of the 
errors of Ptolemy and the Arabs than might be expected; they 
are not carried quite so far south **, and on this head it is highly 
probable that he received his information from the missionaries 
and merchants who had been in Egypt, and perhaps farther 
inland ,4 . This he professes to be the source of his intelligence, 
and it appears rational, from a view of his work; but then, as 
he knew nothing of Africa more remote than this region, he 
extends Abyssinia down to the south, till it is almost in contact 
with what we should call the country of the Hottentots IS . 

On the eastern coast, however, of this continent, lie has a 
different system ; for having found, as we may suppose, in 


10 This is the precise fact also in the Ara¬ 
bian map of A 1 Edrissi, and Fra Mauro co¬ 
pies him likewise in making the stream pass 
through a mountain, with the cataracts, &c. 
&c. This source, by its relative situation, 
ought to he the Tacazze, but it is remark¬ 
able that the March river of Bruce, which 
joins the Tacazze, actually does sink under 
ground and rise again. 

%3 The Sources of the Nile, at least Bruce's 
Nile, are in latitude iz° north, those of Pto¬ 
lemy 12° south, and those of A 1 Edrissi still 
much farther south. 

*4 Whence the author derived his knowledge 


of Abyssinia is dubious, unless from M* Polo. 
We know of no missionaries who penetrated 
into that country previous to the Portuguese 
in 1520, sixty years later than the date of 
the Planisphere. 

,s It is very remarkable, that his termina¬ 
tion of Abyssinia on the south is formed by 
a river named Galla, which proves that the 
Gallas, who have been the invaders and deso- 
laters of Abyssinia for these 300 years, even in 
that age had the appellation, and that their 
country was placed to the south. In fact*.the 
intelligence of the author, in some particulars* 
is as singular, as his errors are in fcthera. 
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Marco Polo, that there was a great island called Zanguebar * 
2000 miles in circumference, he actually carries an arm of the 
sea between this island and the continent, in an oblique direc¬ 
tion, commencing at Magadoxo, and issuing at the point 
where we should fix the Cape of Good Hope. This island 
(perhaps from a corruption of the Hindoo, Dweep ,? ) he calls 
Diab three times over; and the termination of it on the south 
he styles Cape Diab, making it the extreme point of Africa; 
and adding, in one place , that nothing ever passed it; in another , 
that an Indian ship, in the year 1420, had been carried 2000 
miles to the westward of it in the space of 40 days, and was 70 
in returning. 

That the island Diab was in one sense the Zanguebar of 
Marco Polo, is evident, for on the eastern coast of it we have 
Magadoxo, Zanguebar, and Sofala, in due order 18 ; we have 
likewise, inland, a province abounding in gold, which we 
suppose to correspond with Monomotapa. But the last place 
mentioned on the east is Macdesin % approaching so nearly 
to the Madastar or Magas ter of Marco Tolo, as to induce a 
suspicion that Diab may have been confounded with Mada¬ 
gascar. 

' ,fl Zanguebar is in reality a small island on the I am indebted to Mr. Hastings, 
coast, in lat. 6° south, and the continent oppo- 18 Quiloa, written Chelua, Brava, and 

site either gives its name to or takes it from the Mombaza, are inserted, but not in due order • 
island: it is this continent that M. Polo has they are all below Sofala, and Sofala is ap. 
transformed into ail island again, 2000 miles in parently repeated twice, 
circumference, perhaps from Arabian autho- '*» I am not without doubt respecting this 
rity, ior the Arabs apply the term to many Macdesin. I have sometimes suspected it may 
regions which are not islands. have been intended for Mosambique. 

'1 I or this curious and rational conjecture 
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It is not meant to assert, however, that this suspicion is well 
founded ; for Fra Mauro has an island Mahal, where he says 
the pirates used to rendezvous, and where there was plenty of 
amber; this last particular Marco Polo attributes to his Ma¬ 
dastar* 0 , but the Mahal of E. Mauro is a small island, and the 
Madastar of M. Polo is 3000 miles in circumference, in which 
again it agrees better with Diab. At Dial), likewise, Fra 
Mauro mentions the fable of the Ruck, which M. Polo notices 
as existing in Madastar, and this increases the probability in 
favour of the conjecture that Madagascar is confounded with 
the continent. But, upon the whole, the narrative of M. Polo 
is far more consistent with truth than Fra Mauro’s Planisphere; 
and his account of the violent current in the Mosambique chan¬ 
nel is a most illustrious geographical verity, far surpassing the 
information of the age he lived in. 

Let us now proceed to the specific pre-eminence of the Plani¬ 
sphere, in which it surpasses all the intelligence received from* 
prior geographers. It has been observed already, that this 
work was composed with a view to encourage the Portuguese in 
the prosecution of their voyages to the south ; two passages, 
which may be adduced from the rubrick in the map* 1 , will set 
this in the clearest light. The first is inserted at Cape Diab, 
the termination of Africa on the south, beyond which no navi- 


*° It is perhaps the best reason for thinking 
that Mahal is Madastar; for the northern 
cape of Madagascar is called at this day Cape 
Ambra. 

M The Planisphere is sso ample a« to admit 
of much writing throughout* which may be 
considered aa the Memoir to the Map. The 


fetters are usually an red ink, and properly 
Rubrick ; but the black bear the same title. 
I have not yet found a reason for the prefe¬ 
rence of the one or the other; perhaps variety 
or caprice was sufficient reason with the author*. 

The copyist says the hand is the samfc 
throughout* 
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gators passed, and where was the commencement of the Mare 
tenebrosum ; “ but here,” says the author, “ about the year 
“ 1420, an Indian vessel or junk, which was on her passage 
“ across the Indian ocean to the islands of men and women ”, 
“ was caught by a storm, and carried 2000 miles beyond Cape 
“ Diab to the west and south-west; and when the stress of 
“ weather subsided, was seventy days in returning to the 
“ Capehe then mentions that the vast bird called the Ruck 
was found here, which is so strong as to carry up an elephant 
in its talons 43 , and then to dash it to the ground, and feed 
upon its flesh. 

This therefore the author considers as full proof that Africa 
was circumnavigable on the south. The second Rubrick we 
are to cite is inserted on the western coast of Africa, and con¬ 
tains the following particulars :— 

“ Many have thought, and many have written, that the sea 
“ does not encompass our habitable and temperate zone 44 on 
“ the south; but there is much evidence to support a contrary 
opinion, and particularly that of the Portuguese, whom the 
king of Portugal has sent, on board his caravels to verify the 
fact by ocular inspection. These navigators report, that 
“ they have been round the continent more than 2000 miles to 

“ the south-west beyond the Straits of Gibraltar.that 

every where they found the coast not dangerous, with the 
soundings good, and convenient for navigation, and with 
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“ 7 ?l ese islands are called Nebila and Magla; leaving the girls behind. Nebila appears in 
the iable is in Marco Polo, and probably Sanuto’s map. 

Arabian, that the men passed to the women « The instance is an elephant likewise in 

for three months in the year, and then re- Marco Polo. 

turned to their own island with the boys, *« He means the habitable world. 
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« little danger from storms. Of these regions they have framed 
<{ new charts, and given new names to the rivers, bays, capes* 

' and ports. I have many of these drafts in my possession, 
but if any one should question the evidence of those who 
have actually visited these coasts, much less would he credit 
“ those who are not navigators, but writers only on the subject, 

« and receive their information from others. 

« I have likewise talked with a person worthy of credit, who 
« affirmed that he had been carried’ 5 in an Indian ship by 
<£ stress of weather, in a course out of the Indian ocean, for 
tc forty days, beyond the Cape of Sofala and the Green Islands, 
« towards the west and south-west, and that in the opinion 
“ of the astronomer on board*', [such as all the Indian ships 
carry,] they had been hurried away for 2000 miles. And 
“ this report is at least more credible than the assertion of 
« others, who mention a progress of 4000 miles [in the same- 
« direction.] .... In short, without all doubt we may affirm, 
« that the sea encompassing this southern and south-eastern 
“ part of the world is navigable; and that the Indian sea is 
“ ocean, and not a lake [like the Caspian]; for this is con- 
« stantly asserted by all those who navigate this sea, or inhabit 
“ these islands.” 

By comparing these two passages together, the natural con¬ 
clusion is, that the design of the author was to encourage the 
Portuguese in the prosecution of their voyages to the south. 


«C 


15 Scorzo. that the Indian ships had ho compass, but 

« Perhaps the Prasutn of Ptolemy and the were directed by an astronomer on board, who 
Greeks. was continually making observations. In this 

In another Rubrick he writes expressly, he seems to follow Nicola di Conti. 
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and to assure them of |e certainty of success in getting round 
the continent, by asserting that this Indian ship bad actually 
penetrated into tlie Atlantic. But still it is to be observed, 
that the two accounts are at variance: the first says, the pas¬ 
sage was made round Cape Diab, at the termination of Africa • 
the second asserts that it was beyond Cape Sofala and Prasurn “ 
which is fifteen degrees north of that termination ; and a course 
winding round the continent from Sofala to Cape Agulhas” could 
not be less than two-and-twenty degrees, that is, upwards of 
thirteen hundred geographical, or fifteen hundred British miles; 
if, therefore, there is no exaggeration in the account of the 
astronomer, this vessel might have passed fire hundred miles 
beyond Cape Agulhas to the west. One reason more especially 
Wh.ph may persuade us that the 2000 miles are rather to be 
reckoned from Sofiila than Diab is, that a south and south¬ 
westerly course would actually carry them towards Cape Agul- 
ias ’ whereas from Diab, such a course would have carried them 
2000 miles into the open sea', leaving the continent behind 
them in the north-east. Another reason for reckoning from 
Sola la IS, that it was the last place on the eastern coast to 
which the Indian ships traded, and if a vessel, making this 
port happened to overshoot it, she might easily be hurried 
tuithei south by the violent current in the Mosambique chan¬ 
nel, which sets all round the coast to Cape Agulhas; and i„ 
the force of winch, if a vessel was once caught, she might well 
JC seen y days m reluming on the same track which she had 
befoie passed in forty, when going to the south. 
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These reasons induce me to think that the second Rubrick is 
the more correct, and that the 2000 miles are to be reckoned 
from Solala. I have stated the whole fact as it may be viewed 
in either light, and leave the determination to the judgment of 
the reader. In either case, if there is no exaggeration, the 
extreme point ot Africa was really passed, and the discovery 
ascertained. 

lint whether the course of this Indian vessel be actually true 
or false does not enter into the consideration; the fact is pos¬ 
sible, and even probable; and if such a report was brought to 
Tra Mauro, the insertion of it in his map was not only allow¬ 
able, but consistent with the design of his work, composed for 
the King of Portugal and the encouragement of his subjects. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the author did not foresee that 
the consequence of the discovery would be a fatal stroke to the 
commerce of his country, otherwise we may be assured, that 
neither his own patriotism, or the interests of Venice, would 
have suffered such a communication to have been transmitted. 

Let us next observe, that Fra Mauro asserts he had his in¬ 
formation from a person of credit who actually sailed on board 
an Indian ship. In this there is no inconsistency, for the mer¬ 
chants of Venice, and other Italians who traded to Alexandria, 
did in several instances pass down the Red Sea, and penetrate 
into India. Nicola di Conti 30 , in 1420, sailed in an Indian 
ship, arid gives much the same account of Indian navigation. 

J ' Nicola di Conti was a Venetian : he too early, but the date of his return in 1444 
went by way of Damascus to Bagdat, Basra, comes so near the time of Fra Mauro, whose 
and Orxnus : he was long absent, and after his map was completed in 1459, that he might 
return received absolution from the Pope in easily have consulted him. See Ramusio, 
*444* I may have placed his going out to India tom. i. p. 338. 
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ie date of 1420 is a remarkable coincidence, but di Conti 
says nothing in his own memoir of a ship being carried round 
the termination of Africa, otherwise I should have supposed 
that this curious traveller had actually been the origin of Fra 
Mauro's report : at present it only goes to prove that several 
Italians did pass into the Indian ocean, and did sail on board 
the ships of the natives, from some one of whom the author 
might have received his information. 

Another observation occurs upon reading these two accounts; 
from the mention of the 2000 miles that this Indian ship had 
passed, and the 2000 miles that the Portuguese navigators had 
discovered from the Straits of Gibraltar, it is manifest that Fra 
Mauro thought that the intermediate line which wmuld join 
the two courses was neither extensive or attended with great 
difficulty. But let us advert to the date of the Planisphere 
1459, from, which we may ascertain the extent of the progress 
of the Portuguese; for it is exactly four years before the death 
of Prince Henry in 1463, the limit of whose discovery we fix 
at Bio Grande, though Galvan informs us, that a single ship 
or two had run down below the equator. Bio Grande is in 
latitude 11° N. and the Straits of Gibraltar in lat. 36“ N. The 
Portuguese had therefore advanced 25 degrees to the south ; 
that is, 1500 geographical, or 1750 miles British, which, with 
the circuit of the coast, may well be estimated at 2000 miles. 
But as Gape Agulhas is in latitude nearly 35° south, the 
amount from 36° north to 35° south is 71 degrees, equal to 4970 
British miles; so that if we reckon the 2000 miles ol the Indian 
ship from Cape Diab, and the 2000 miles of the Portuguese 

from the Straits of Gibraltar, the intermediate line wohki be 

3 




970 miles, exclusive of the winding of the coast; or if we 
reckon the 2000 miles of the Indian ship as commencing from 
feofala, we must add 15 degrees in a right line, or 22 degrees 
of coast, as the space between the discovery of the Indians and 
the Portuguese : that is, in one instance we must add 1050 to 
970, making 2020 miles British, and in the other 1540 to 970, 
amounting to 2510 miles of the same description. 

Different at this may seem from the estimation of Fra Mauro, 
and protracted as the intermediate line between the two dis¬ 
coveries may appear, even if this had been known in the court 
of Portugal, the difficulty would not have been thought too 
great to surmount. The Portuguese had already extended their 
discoveries 2000 miles, and an additional progress of 2500 
would have been deemed much easier to complete, than the first 
2000 they had advanced. But they did not calculate upon so 
ample a space ; the estimation of Fra Mauro evidently di¬ 
minished their apprehensions, and his error in this respect 
manifestly contributed to the prosecution of their designs ; as 
the error of the ancient geographers in approximating China 
to Europe, produced the discovery of America by Columbus. 

With these considerations we may close our account of Fra 
Maun/s Planisphere, so far as it regards the circumnavigation 
and when we reflect that Diaz sailed from Lisbon 


nca 


of Af 

in I486, only twenty-seven years after the date of this Plani¬ 
sphere, we cannotwithhold a due share of praise and admira¬ 
tion from a geographer, who contributed so essentially to the 
discovery ; neither can we sufficiently commend the wisdom of 
Alphonso V. who joined theory to practice by the purchase of 
such a work; or the fortitude and perseverance of his people. 
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who completed for the world the greatest discovery that navi¬ 
gation has to boast. 

The remaining parts of the Planisphere are not connected 
with these great designs, neither do they contribute much to 
elucidate the navigation of the ancients. The merchant of the 
Periplfis had far better conceptions of the eastern coast of 
Africa and the Peninsula of India than are to be found in this 
work of Fra Mauro; for he seems, by his own confession, to 
have consulted missionaries, voyagers, merchants, and tra¬ 
vellers, more than the works of authors ancient or modern ; 
and yet, with all its errors, it is a performance of immense la¬ 
bour, persevering research, and great curiosity of collection : 
the Rubrick inscribed upon it amply supplies the place of a 
merooWi and almost in every instance suggests a variety of re- 
flections to those who are admirers of the science. It is like¬ 
wise a geographical picture of great beauty and magnificence: 
it does honour to the noble city to which it was dedicated, 
which was once the Tyre of the western world, but has now 
fallen, and without a thirteen years siege, by another Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. 



N. B. Tiie Planisphere is a circle of five feet eight inches 
Venice measure, nearly six feet seven inches English ; the 
corners of the table are filled up with four small circles, repre¬ 
senting, 1. The Ptolemaic system and the spheres. 2. 'The 
lunar influence over the tides. 3. The circles described on the 
terrestrial globe. And 4. A miniature of our first parents ii> the 





act of being driven out of paradise, with the four rivers or that 
garden. It was found in such a state of preservation, that very 
little of the original has been left out as illegible ; and tire tes¬ 
timonies from Venice ot the fidelity of the copy are perfectly 
satisfactory. The Kubrick was written in Gothic letters, and 
full of abbreviations; these the artist (Mr. Frazer) has sup¬ 
plied, and reduced the letter to a modern form, by which he 
has rendered the examination far more pleasurable to the eye, 
and far more easy to the apprehension. In short, he has com¬ 
pleted the work highly to his own honour, and to the satisfac¬ 
tion of his employers: and it is but justice to add, that the 
specimens he has produced ot his excellence as a miniature 
painter place him high in his profession, and in hopes of con¬ 
tributing to his success at home, I think myself bound by a 
debt of gratitude to advertise the public, that his address is 
No. 5 , Suffolk-street. 


The Planisphere itself is, by the direction of the Subscribers* 
now deposited in the Beitish Museum. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

There is a Catalogue of Articles, and the Countries from which they 
come, in Hackluyt, ii. 277; and a modern Catalogue in the Asiatick Annual 
Register, 1803, p. ill. in both which it is curious to see the multiplicity 
of articles which correspond in the modern invoices with those of the 
Ancients. 
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A CATALOGUE of the ARTICLES of COMMERCE 

* , V ' 

MENTIONED IN 

THE DIGEST OF THE ROMAN LAW, 

AND IN 


THE PER1PLUS OE THE ERYTHREAN SEA. 



A FTER the former part of this Work was published, a re¬ 
commendation occurred in the Indian Disquisitions of 
Dr. Robertson (p. 58.), to compare the Roman law in the Di¬ 
gest with the articles of commerce in the Periplfis. This task 
I undertook with great readiness, and had the satisfaction to 
find the concurrence so general, as to encourage me to pursue 
the comparison throughout. The conclusion derived from the 
performance of this business was a conviction that the Digest 
was the best commentary on the Peripl&s, the most ample 
proof of its authenticity, and the most complete illustration of 
the Oriental Commerce of the ancients. This consideration led 
me to the desire of consolidating the two catalogues into one, 
in which I might concentrate the proofs, and at the same time 
have an opportunity of correcting the errors I had been led into 
by my dependance on classical authorities, without a sufficient 
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knowledge of Natural History. To this cause, I trust, will be 
imputed the defects of the former catalogue; and, though the 
same cause may still operate, in a degree, I have now, how¬ 
ever, been assisted in removing many misconceptions by the 
kindness of Dr. Falconer of Bath, and by that of his Son, who 
is a fellow-labourer with me in the illustration of ancient geo¬ 
graphy, and the translator of the Periplhs of Han no. To both 
of them I was known only b3 T my publications, and unsolicited 
by me, both proposed several corrections which X am happy to 
adopt. If the object of an author is the investigation of truth, 
he will receive all friendly corrections with gratitude, rather than 
defend his errors with pertinacity or ill-humonr. I aip sensible 
also, that I stood in more need of advice than many others 
might have done, because I came to this office with less in¬ 
formation in Natural History, than was requisite for the under¬ 
taking. Thii, perhaps, might have been a sufficient reason for 
declining it altogether; but I wished to elucidate the author 
that I had before me; and, I trust, that what I have done, 
will be acceptable to every reader who is not deeply versed in 
Natural Ilistory himself. 


N. When an article in the following catalogue is found both in the Digest and the 
Periplus, it will be marked D. P.; and with one of those letters, when it occurs 
only in one of them. 

When the observations are inserted which I received frorr^ Dr. Falconer or his Son* 
those of the Father will be marked F. F. and those of the Son F* 

Observations which are still dubious will be marked Q . 
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Tiie Rescript of the Roman Emperors relating to the articles 
imported into Egypt from the East, is found in the Digest of 
the Roman Law, book xxxix. title xv. 5, 7- in the edition of 
Gothofred, vol. i. p. 570, (best edition, vol. ii. p. 919.) and 
cited by Salmasius PI in. Exercit. p. 118[). Paris edition, l6ip. 
Ramusio, vol. i. p. 37L Purehas, vol. ii. p. 33, and, by Bcige- 
ron, &e, &c. 

Neither Ramusio or Purehas have entered into any discus¬ 
sion of the articles specified, but enumerate them as they stand 
in the Rescript, which Gothofred shews to be abundantly in¬ 
correct. Salmasius lias done much towards residing the true 

reading, and much is still wanting. 

The law itself, or rather the Rescript, is imputed by Ramusio 
to Marcus and Commodus, and, standing, as it does, between 
two other Rescripts, which bear their name, it is piobable that 
this opinion is right. 

The passage which precedes the Rescript in the Digest, is as 
follows: 

« The Rescript of Marcus and Commodus ordains, that no 
«» blame shall attach to the collectors of the customs, for not 
« noticing the amount of the customs to the merchant, while 
« the goods are in transit; but if the merchant wishes to enter 
it them, the officer is not to lead him into error. 

Upon this, it is only necessary to observe, that Commodus 
was associated witfi his father Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in 
the empire, four years before Ins death j that is, fiom the year 
176 to 180. This makes the Rescript more than a century 
later than the date I have assumed for the Periplds. Anno 63- 
See supra, p. 57. 
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GENERAL TITLE OF THE SECTION. 

Species pertihentes ad Vectigal , 

Which may be rendered, “ Particular articles [of Oriental 
“ Commerce] subject to duties [at Alexandria/ 5 ] Or, if Spe¬ 
cies be confined to a sense in which it was sometimes used, it 
signifies Spices, gums, drugs, or aromatics. Salmasius shews 
that the same term had been applied in Greek: Inferior Lati- 
nitas specietn simplicity dixit, ut Grseci, Tixplou uloq, a£vko» 
s$oq, P. 1050. And Dr. Falconer observes from Du Cange: 
Aromata, vel res quaevis aromaticae. Gallis, Epices .—Spices 
were mixed with wine. Solomon's Song, viii. 2.; and in the 
middle ages this mixture was called Pigraentum, the Spicey 
.Bowl; Potio ex melle et vino et diversis speciebus confecta. 
Du Cange.—Species is likewise used for the ingredients of a 
compound medicine before they are mixed. F. F. 


Articles of Commerce mentioned in the Digest, and in the 

Peri plus of the Euytiirean Sea, assigned to Arrian. 

A 

.1. 'aCoXXcu. A bailee. P. 

If this term be Greek, it is remarkable that it should not 
occur in the Greek Lexicons, and if it be Latin (as apparently 
it is), it is equally remarkable that a Greek merchant of Alex¬ 
andria, such as the author probably was, should have intro- 
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duced a Latin term into his Greek catalogue; but Latin 1 
terms crept into purer Greek writers than our author, and 
commerce perhaps had adopted this, as expressing the actual 
garment which was neither used by, or formerly known to the 
Greeks. The Roman Abolla was a military cloke *, perhaps 
not unlike our watch cloke. And the adoption of the word is 
not more strange than the usage of the English in adopting the 
French Surtout , or the French adopting the English Redingote> 
(Riding Coat). 

2. 'ACoXot vodoi X/lUfACCTlVOl. 

Single cloths dyed and imitating some of a superior or differ¬ 
ent quality. But see Salmas, ad Vopiscum. 

’’AgoXot, according to Salmasius (Plin. Exercit. I(X>2,) are 
single cloths, the same as u7r\oi$eg, in opposition to SmXotSeg, or 
double; but whether this relates to the texture, to the orna¬ 
ments wrought on them, or the consideration of their being 
with lining or without, seems- difficult to determine. Our 
weavers call a silk, shot , when the warp is of one colour and 
the woof of another; and the word V A £o\ai may be literally 
rendered unshot; but it does not follow that this is an accurate 
rendering of the term. Homer mentions garments both single 
and double ; and Deborah makes the mother of Sisera say, that 
her son had perhaps brought home a raiment of needle work, 


1 The word Abolla is not in Du Cange, 
but, it is in Meursius, who says, that the fol¬ 
lowing article v Abo^o* ought to be read AffoAXai. 
The gender "of the adjectives used with *A£o;\oi 
is adverse to this supposition* 

12 It seems worn as an outer military cloke 
by officers and men of rank. Ptolemy, son of 
Juba, king of Mauritania, grandson of M* 


Antony by Selene the daughter of Cleopatra, 
was killed by Caligula, who was a great grand¬ 
son of Antony, non alia de causa quam quod 
edente $e munus, ingressum spectacula convert 
tisse oculos hominum fulgore purpureae abolla 
animadvartit. Suet. Calig. c. 35. It was like¬ 
wise a garb of the philosophers, audi facinua 
majoris Abolhc. Juvenal. 


of needle work on both sides, which is apparently correspondent 
to the tunick, which Ulysses describes to Penelope (Od. lib. 
.1. 4-1)0). If to is interpretation, therefore, should be admissible, 
"ASoXo, jgjtifftdTim may be rendered plain cloths of one colour , and 
vo9oc would express that they were of an inferior quality. But 
see the term <Wa oiipurog, Diog. Laertius in Diogene, p. 350. 
and Horace. Duplici 3 panno patientia velat, with the address of 
Plato to Aristippus in Diog. Laert. Aristip. p. Xol pio* KSorcu 
Kd\ xXupvlx pofsiv kcu jjattco;, « You are the only Philosopher who 
can assume with equal propriety the dress of a gentleman 
or the ordinary garb Qolxogj of a cynicl*.” 

3. ’AMftcts. Diamond. D. P. 

The ancients certainly apply tins word to our modern gem 
the diamond, but use it in a larger sense as we still use ada¬ 
mant, applied to other liarjl substances. But in the only pas¬ 
sage where it occurs in the Periplds, it is mentioned on a coast 
where diamonds very probably were to be purchased, and 
is joined with the Hyacinth or Iiuby, and other transparent 
stones. 

Theophrastus thought the diamond indestructible by fire, 
which is now found to be a. mistake, F. Many experiments 
have been tried on this subject of late, and diamonds under the 
rays of a reflecting mirror, have been reduced to charcoal! 

4. Alabanda . 

A precious stone between a ruby and an amethyst. Dutens, 
p. 16'. But Hoffman renders it toys or trifles. See Cosmas, 

nee Apollonius, Epis. in. where <=V>.a'is , X t iv. Hence pWo; is equivalent to duplex 
opposed to Tfiia.-*. Diogenes first used the pannus. 

uhos' Laertius 317. t o aWyw 
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Ind. Montfaupon, Nov. Col. Patrum, p. 33?. 'H VuTr^uvr,' 

lira Xonrov ei$ ryu gtfttdv tf/,Tro()toVy vf M czgaiXXco (^ooXXvcot KOj^Xitst; eft 
K«£e£ fiocXXmrcc to AXotCavS^ov. Marallo seems to be Mara war, 
and Kaber the Kaveri; and if pearls are the attribute of Ma¬ 
rallo, some precious stone should of course be the attribute of 
Kaber. 

5. ’aaoV D. P. 

There are two sorts of Aloe, one a bitter cathartic, and an¬ 
other an aromatic, by some supposed to be the sandal-wood. 
See Salin. Plin. Ex. 1056; but it is, to all appearance, the 
Agallochum of the Digest, mentioned still under the name of 
A gala\ as an odoriferous wood by Captain Hamilton, at Mas- 
cat. Account of the E. Indies, voh i. p. 68. It is probably 
used by the author of the Periplhs in the former sense, as being 
mentioned on the coast of Oman in Arabia, where the Succo- 
trine Aloe is naturally imported, as the island Socotra itself 
was under the power of the Arabs on the main, being subject 
to Eleazus king of Sabbatha, in the neighbourhood of Oman. 

It is remarkable that when the author arrives at Socotra, he 
says nothing of the Aloe, and mentions only Indian Cinnabar 
as a gum or resin distilling from a tree. I was at a loss to un¬ 
derstand what this meant, till I learned from Chambers’s Dic¬ 
tionary that the confounding of Cinnabar with Dragon’s Blood 
was a mistake of ancient date, and a great absurdity. Dragon s 
Blood is still procurable at Socotra. 

6. Amomum. D. See Kard-Amomum. 

4 Aeala wood is likewise, mentioned in has given the best description of the Agallo- 
Cochmchina, by Mr. Chapman. Asiatick chum, in regard to its branches, leaves, and 
An Reg. 1801. Miacel. p. 62. 74 - Mi- fruit; but is deficient in not giving the 
chaelis, Question xliii. says that Rumphius flower, See. 
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7. ’AvfycZvTBe. Images. P. 

These are mentioned as imported into Oman in Arabia; but 
whether as merely ornamental, or objects of superstition, does 
not appear. Dr. Ealconer has supposed that these might be 
images, brought from the east like our China figures; but they 
are imports from Egypt 5 into Arabia, and therefore probably 
Egyptian or Grecian workmanship. See Peripl. p 16‘ F F 
k F. 

8. Af>yv(>U)[Mtrot, Agyv^ci ctkevti, 'Agyugcofictrci Tsroaevuevot. Plate, 

Plate polished . P. 

These works in silver do not appear to be the beautiful pro¬ 
duce of Greek artists, but vessels of plate adapted to the mar¬ 
ket. By the frequent mention of these articles, they must have 
formed a considerable branch of commerce. 

9. ’Agcevncov, Arsenich. P. 

10. ’A gupetroc. Aromatics. P. 

Drugs in general are comprehended under this term (Sal 
Plin. Ex. p. 1049, 1050.) 

11. ’Acruipt]. A species of Cinnamon. See K *<r<rU. P. 

B 

12. BJeAAos. Bdellium. P. 

An aromatic gum, supposed to be imported from Africa, but 
now seldom used 6 . Salmasius 7 describes it as a pellucid ex¬ 
udation from the tree so called, not quite clear, of a waxy 

5 I have In i»y possession several small alphabetical characters, 
images, about mx inches in length, of baked • Chambers in voce, 
earth, taken out of the catacombs : they are » Plin. Exercit. p. x I c 0 . 
inscribed with hieroglyphicks, and Egyptian l 
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substance, and easily melted, called by the Portuguese anime 
there are three sorts, Arabian, Petrsean, and Baetrian. It was 
imported, according to the Periplfis, from Binn&gara, or Min- 
nfigara [Bekher], in Scindi, and from Barugaza [Baroach] in 
Guzerat. 

The Bhedolahh of scripture, Gen. ii. 12. Numb. xi. 7- 

rendered bdellium, is by the Rabbis rendered chrystal, and 
has nothing in common with the bdellium of the Periplhs but 
its transparency. The word bdellium seems a diminutive of 
the bdeiia used by our author. Pliny, b. xii. c. 9- 

There are still found three sorts; two African, rather of dark 
brown hue; and one Asiatic, answering the descriptions of Sal- 
masius, generally brought to England among parcels of myrrh. 
There are specimens of the African sort in the collection of Dr. 
Burgess. 

Bdella are supposed by Benjamin of Thdela to be pearls 
(p. 52. Bergeron); and oysters, either he or his translator calls 
reptiles: he finds them at Katiphan (el Katif). And Schikard 
interprets bedolach, pearls ; but says they are not the bdellium 
of scripture. Pliny: translucidum, simile cerae, odoratura, et 
cum fricatur, pingue, gustu amarum, citra acorcm; aliqui 
Peraticum appellant ex Media advectum. Lib. xii. 9- or 19 
Hardouin. Peraticum is the general term of the Peri phis for 
any article brought from beyond the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb ; 
or, according to Hardouin, \k ruv 7 rs^aruv Tijg yris. In Pliny it 
is evidently a gum; the best sort from Bactria, and the inferior 
species from Arabia, India, Media, and Babylon. It is also a 
gum apparently in the Periplds. F. A pearl and a round 
drop of gum are similar both in form, brilliancy, and opacity; 
but which is the primitive, and which the derivative, is not 

4t 2 
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easy to determine. In the course of nature, gum would he 
seen exuding from the plant before pearls would be brought up 
from the bottom of the sea. 

13. Beryllus. D. Beryl , I’Aigue Marine, Aqua Marina. 
Some have mistaken it tor the cornelian, but the true beryll 

has the colours of sea water *. Pliny, xxxvii. 20. Hard. Pro- 
batissimi sunt ex iis, qui viriditatem puri marls imitantur. It 
is a gem of great hardness, very brilliant, transparent, and of 
a gieen and blue colour delicately mixed, and varying accord¬ 
ing to the different proportions of either. Dutens. 

14. Byssus , Opus Byssicum. D. Byssinon.—Cotton Goods. 
I understand there is a work of Dr. Rein hold Forster, De 

Bysso Antiquorum. I regret that I have not consulted it. 


15. Galbane , Galbanum. D. 

A gum from a ferula or fennel growing in Africa. Salm. 
p. 35o. It is an emollient, and used in plaisters; supposed to 
be derived from the Hebrew cheJbena, fat. Exod. xxx. 34 
Eccles. xxiv. 21. Chambers in voce.—“ Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Pliny, describe it also as the produce of a ferulaceous 
plant. Bubon Galbanum foliolis rhombis, dentatis, striatis, 
“ glabris, umbellis paucis. Linn. Sp. PJ. p. 364. Little used 
“ as an internal medicine; but described also by Nicander in 
“ the Theriaca.” F. F. 

16. Zrysig. A species of Cinnamon . P. See 

K oanrix. 

Dionvsium \n nd **» diamant, brilliant; but ^ he likewise 
Dion } sium, lin. 1107. which suits the aigue applies to the fopaz. Why ? 

marine. The jasper he calls a plain green 5 7 
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Zigeer in Persick signifies small. The smaller and finer rolls 
of cassia were most valued, Dioscorides says, the best sort was 
called Gizi, which is a corruption of Zigeir. 

A 

17 . Am flrmx, p. 8 . Dicroasia. — Cloths either fringed or 
striped. P. 

K oft*™ and x^wnreit, according to Salmasius 9 , from Hesychius, 
signifies the steps of a ladder, or in another sense, the cornice 
of a wall, or the battlements. But he derives the same word 
from 3 to shave, and interprets ko^c-oi, locks of hair. Ilenc# 
cloths, fatrfrw, he says, are those which have a fringe knotted 
or twisted. 

But Homer uses the word twice. 1 st. KgoW*? ph wgyuv love* 
KU ) tvfofa. M. 258, where it agrees with the interpret¬ 

ation of Hesychius, the cornice of the wall, or as it may be 
rendered the step of the parapet, a rim or line running round be¬ 
low the battlements. Not differing, perhaps, from the appli¬ 
cation of the word as used S 35, where Homer says, the ships 
were too numerous to be drawn up on the shore in one line. 
Tu 7r P 0K^0(T(rug ^vtrav 10 , they therefore drew them in lines one 
behind another like the steps of a ladder. Agreeable to the 
other explanation of Hesychius, or, as Apollonius renders it, 
KTroycfWiTriboofAXTct) in stripes 11 . 

We may therefore conclude, that we cannot err much in ren¬ 
dering the A^Umct of the Periplfis, either cloths fringed , with 
Salmasius, or striped with Apollonius. So Virgil, virgatis 

» Plin. Exercit, p. 762. “ See Apollon. Lexicon in voce. 

«• See Lennep in voce. 
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lucent sagulis. The term used here is in conjunction with 
cloths. AboXoi ....... kou Xtvnct not) <5<fc£oV<n«, where perhaps 

aZoXoi is in opposition to l H U<n*. Anna is the Latin word 
Lin tea, and Meursius in voce says, Aem* aurora are plain 
linens, not striped. 

18. A yvapov. Denarius.—The Roman coin , worth in general 

denomination nearly 8d. English. P. 

It appeals by the Periplhs, that this coin was carried into 
Abyssinia for the sake ot commerce with strangers, and that 
both gold tt and silver Denarii were exchanged on the coast of 
Malabar against the specie of the country with advantage to 
the merchant. 

39. AifWa, K<rr«, A ccxce^. P. 

Are joined in the Periplhs with Kassia, and are supposed to 
be inferior species of the cinnamon. See Ramusio, in his dis¬ 
course on the voyage of Nearchus,* and Salmas, de Homonymiis 
Hyles latrices, c. xcii. c. xciii. a work referred to by Salmasius 
himself, but I have not seen it. 

20. A vXntoi. P, 

Slaves of a better sort and for the Egyptian market, 

E 

21. Oil of Olives. P. 

22 . ’E Xtpxg. Ivory. D. P. Ebur. D. 

23. 'Evohat. Fragrant spices or gums. P. 

” The gold Denarius, according to Arbuthnot, was the forty-fifth, part of a pound of 
gold m the age of Nero. r * 
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24. ^COVCU VKltCTOCl' P. 

Girdles or parses wrought or embroidered. A great com¬ 
merce throughout the east is still carried on in sashes, orna* 
merited with every sort of device, and wrought up with great 
expence. 2 j ttaroti does not occur in the lexicons, but probably 
means shaded of different colours ; Stuckius says, oi a dark 
colour. 

25. ZiyyiSea. Ginger. D. 

Not mentioned in the Periplhs. Salmasius 13 says, the an¬ 
cients knew little of it, and believed it to be the root of the 
pepper plant. It is applied to a species of cinnamon by Dios- 
corides (p. 42.), possibly to an ordinary sort from the coast of 
Zanguebar, and Zingiber itself may be derived from Zingi, the 
name of the African blacks on that coast. 

H 

26 . 'H ft! even vuTv/yo). Mules Jbr the saddle. P. 

0 

37* ©i>j utuf*x [aokJ™. Gums or Incense. D. P. M ok(>otv 
occurs only in the Periplds, p. 7* and without any 
thing to render it intelligible. 

I 

28. 'Ibarra uyvatpa tcc Iv Aiyoma yivopevot. Cloths. P. 

** Plia. Exercit. p. 1070. 
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For the Barbarine t4 market, undressed and of Egyptian 
manufacture.—The Barbarities are tiie ancient Troglodyte 
shepherds of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, very graphi¬ 
cally traced and distinguished by Bruce. 

'ipxTia. fiugCoigUx iruppixroi yeyvupp&va,. Cloths. P. 

For the Barbarine market, dressed, and dyed of various 
colours. 

Ipa.Tiff-p.og AgoiCmog ^Si^tSutTog, ore dffrXisg, xoti o ycoivog, net] atOTvXct-* 
rog, yea) Std^vffog. Cloths. P. 

Made up, or coating for the Arabian market. 

1. Xe^tSarog. P. 

With sleeves reaching to the wrist. 

2. O re ot,7T\Sg Koil o Koivog. See ’A CoKot. P, 

3. 'Zv.OTl&\U.TOQ. P. 

Wrought with figures. From the Latin Scutum, Scutulatus; 
the figure being in the form of a shield. A dappled grey horse 
is thus called Scutulatus. 

4. Aioix^vcrog. Shot with gold. P. 

* 

5. naXureXijf. P. 

Of great price. 

6 . N oOog. P. 

In imitation of a better commodity. 

7. Hi^a-ffoTi^og. P. • . 

Of a better quality, or in great quantity. 

8. TlotvroTog. P. 

Of all sorts. 


M The west coast of the Gulph of Arabia. 
1 
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9* noXvpiTx, ttoXv^ttk. P. Ezekiel, xxvii. 24. CS'bbSa,} *DV?jQ 
Polymitorum . Vulgate, &c. Pattis Hyacinthinis , Chla - 
mydibus coccineis. Chald. Parap. Stuckins. multis 
fills contextas, very fine. 

29. hhcov ysXuv. P. Indico. Salinas. & Hoffman in voce. 

See Pliny, xxxv. 2?. Hard, cited by Hoffman, where it is 

manifestly indico, used both as a colour and a dye. 

30. "l/mrai. Horses. 

As presents, and as imports into Arabia. 

K 

31. Kocyxciyog. Kanlcamus-—Gum Pack. D. P. 

According to Scaliger ; and Dioscorides calls it a gum. But 
Salmasius rather inclines to think it a drug like myrrh. Lack 
was used as a purple or blue dye by the Indigo dyers. hhna- 
Cu<pot. Salmas. Plin. Exercit. 1148. 1152. Plin. xii. 20 . See 
Poinet’s History of Drugs, b. viii. p. 199 , who says, gum of 
four colours was found in one lump. He does not hold it to be 
Gum Lack, but that it has a smell like it; it is found in Africa, 
Brasil, and Saint Christopher’s. Poniet’s Specimen was from 
the West Indies. 

32. K«sA rig. Kalt is—A Gold Coin. P. 

According to the Peripl&s it was a coin of this name cur¬ 
rent in Bengal, and that the metal was collected from a mine 
in the neighbourhood. Stuckins says, a coin called Kalais is 
still current in Bengal, on what authority does not appear. 
Paolino notices the word, but I cannot recal the passage to my 
memory; it is called Kalteen in Bengal, or Kurdeen, in the 
Ayeen Acbari at present. As. Res. vol. v. p. 269 . 
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33. Ku^olpupov. Kardamom. D. 

Both the Amomurn and Cardamomum are mentioned in the 
Digest, and are supposed by Dr. Burgess to be the same aro¬ 
matic, and that amomurn has the addition of kar, from its re¬ 
sembling an heart, which it does. The doubts of Natural His¬ 
torians on this subject are numerous, and Salmasius, after much 
learned disquisition, leaves the question undetermined. (See 
article Kostarnomum.) But the opinion of my friend Dr. B. 
is this, that the kardamomuin differs from the amomurn chiefly 
as to its outward appearance in the shape of the pod or the 
vessels in which it is contained. The true amomurn, he says, 
is from Java, its pod is in the shape of a nasturtium, under 
which title it is described by Pliny, while the kardamomuin 
is in the form of an heart. It is brought from Sumatra, Cey¬ 
lon, and Africa. The Sumatran approaches nearest that of 
Java, both in shape and flavour, but none of the sorts are 
equal to the Javan; the flavour is aromatic, warm, and pun¬ 
gent, in which qualities it is resembled by all those species 
which take the addition of amomurn, and I have been favoured 
with specimens of all the different sorts by Dr. B. Theo¬ 
phrastus says both come from Media; others derive them from 
India. Martin Virg. eclog. iii. 89- Assyrium amomurn, equi¬ 
valent to Median. Galen says it is considerably warm : Be^yg 
fovxptug htxvug. Stephan, in voce. The K ciflctfAUfxov V)$iov %a\ 
d'gu fixTixco rtgov, Tvjg Be^g Svvapiug dtrQeveo-Tegctg. Stephan, in voce. 
Warmth and pungency are therefore the qualities of both, and 
the difference in degree accords with the two specimens of Dr. 
B. Whether the Greeks first found these in Media and Assyria, 
or whether there were aromatics in those countries resembling 
those of India, may still be doubted, Thfe Greeks called cin- 
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11 amon the produce of Arabia, till they had a knowledge of that 
country themselves. 

Murray, vol. i. p. 65, doubts the origin of the name; for he 
says, “ The Indians call it cardamon, but thinks it very dubi- 
“ ous, whether the cardomum of the ancients be the same. 
u The pericarpium of the lesser cardomum has obscurely the 
“ shape of a heart. Lewis says it is described in the Hortus 
“ Malabaricus under the title ot Elettari. I . 1. What is 
added must compel me to retract my supposition, that amo- 
mum expresses warmth and pungency. “ Notarunt viii docti 
«< apvpov x&uvutov, thus esse et sincemm et inculpatum, vete- 
4< resque upupov voctisse omne aroma quod purum et non 
’«« vitiatum esset. Bodmus a Stapel. Theophrast. p. 981. 
« Stephan, in voce, "a pupov.” F. F. But in Stevens I find 

AtCuvog dptoplTYig, and not upapov X&xvutov. 

If the opinion of Dr. Burgess be right, which seems highly 
probable, and this aromatic be found only in Java and Suma¬ 
tra, or perhaps in Ceylon, it argues in favor of the PeripMs, 
which is silent upon this subject; for the veracity of the mer¬ 
chant is as much concerned in not noticing what he had not, as 
in describing what he had seen. 

34 . Capilli Indici . D. 

35 . Kcc^chrog. Karpasus-—Fine Muslins. D. P. 

Opposed to ordinary cottons. It is remarkable that the na¬ 
tive Shanfkreet term is Karpasi, as appears by Sir William 
Jones’s catalogue. Asiat. Res. vol. tv. p. 231. Calcutta edi¬ 
tion. But how this word found its way into Italy, and became 
the Latin Carbasus (fine linen) is surprizing, when it is not 
found in the Greek language. The Ku^oicnov Xmv ot Pausanias 
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(in Atticis), of which the wick was formed for the lamp of 
Pallas, is Afbestos, so called from Karpasos, a city of Crete, 
Salim PI. Exercit. p. 17&* 

Carbaso Indi corpora usque ad pedes velant eorumque rex 
aurealectica margaritis circum pendent!bus recurnbit distinctis 
auro et purpurli carbasis qua indutus est. Q. Curtius, lib. viii- 
c. 9. F. -1 owe this passage to Mr. Falconer, and think it 
may confirm the reading of Salmasius of fytSwas tor 

Itvloves E£cc(>yuTt$es. Peripl. p. 34. So Lucan also, Phars. iii. 239* 

Fluxa coloratis astringunt carbasa gemrais. F. Karpesiuni 
is a medicinal juice. Dioscor. A poisonous juice. Galen. It 
is a substitute for cinnamon, or a species of that spice. Am. 
K-ivi/xfiufiv Kx^irycnov. And oust) K.ivvccftcofAis*, Kizcritxg to ^i.7tKhv, y Ko^~ 
vrytrwv. The different species are unknown. Salmas, p. 1306. 
—Has this Kapnjaw any reference to the K«^ of Herodotus ? 

36 . KupopvMov. D. Garofalo, It. Girojle, Fr. Clou de 
Girofle, Fr. 

Our English clove is probably from clou, a nail, which the 
clove resembles, but not without a possibility that it may be a 
contraction of girofie. The garyophyllon of Pliny is not the 
clove. F. F. The clove is a spice of the Moluccas, which is 
the reason that the Merchant of the PeriplAs did not see it or 
record it; neither do I find it in the catalogue of Dioscdrides 
(Matthioli) as an Oriental spice. It should seem therefore 
from Pliny, the PeriplCls, and Dioscdrides, that this spice was 
not known early to the ancients: and the reason was, because 
they did not go farther east than Ceylon. Salmasius, however, 
is of a different opinion, as I learn from Dr. Falconer, who 
cites his work, De Homonym. Ilyles Iatric. c. 95.—which I 
have not seen: 
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Vidit Plinius Caryophyllon quale apud nos frequens visit# 
eujus in sumnio clavi capite rotundum extat tuberculum piperis 
grano simile, sed grandius et fragile, multis veluti fibris intus 
refertum. Calicem floris esse volant adhuc conniventem, et 
nondum apertum, videtur existimasse Plinius esse fructum ip- 
sum pediculo suo insidentem et inhaerentem, nam clavus esse- 
.plane iigneus, et surculi instar habere ei visus est. . ... Cary- 
ophyllum ad condimenta olim usurpatarn ut piper et costum, 
&c. .. ostendunt apieii excerpta; ..... quod dixit Plinius de 
odore Caryophylloruin fidem fecit- non alia fuisse ejus astate 
cognita quam qiue hodie habentur, &c. Dr. F. is not con¬ 
vinced by Salmasius, and his doubt is well founded. F. F.. 
Cosmas mentions the SvXoKa,^vo<pvXXov at Ceylon, and Hoffman (in 
voce) informs us, that the wood of the clpve-tree is now used 
in odoriferous compositions and unguents. It is a circumstance 
in favour of the veracity of the Periplhs, that the Merchant 
has not recorded this spice; and of Cosmas, that his friend 
Sopatrus saw only the wood. An hundred years later than the 
Periplffs, it had found a place in the Digest: the custom-house 
at Alexandria received not the imports of one merchant only, 
but every thing that found its way by any conveyance from the 
East. It ought not to be omitted, “ that caryophyllon is pos- 
“ sibly not derived from the Greek; for the Turks use the term 
“ Kalafur, and the Arabs, Karumfel, for the clove.” Nieu- 
hoff. Leg. Batav. vol. il. p. 93. F. F. Still it may be inquired, 
whether the Arabic karumfel may not be borrowed from the 
Greek karuophyl: many Greek terms for plants, drugs, &c>, 
adopted by the Arabs, are noticed by Salmasius. 

37. Ka^crfa. Kasia. D. P. 


This spice is mentioned frequently in the Periplfts, and with 
various additions, intended to specify the different sorts, pro¬ 
perties, or appearances of the commodity. It is a species of 
cinnamon, and manifestly the' same as what we call cinnamon at 
this day ; but different from that of the Greeks and Romans, 
which was not a bark, nor rolled up into pipes like ours* 
Theirs was the tender shoot of the same plant, and of much 
higher value, sold at Rome in the proportion of a thousand 
denarii 15 to fifty; it was found only in the possession of Em¬ 
perors and Kings ; and by them it was distributed in presents 
to favourites, upon solemn occasions, embassies, &c. 

That it was the tender shoot, and not hollow, may be proved 
from Pliny, lib. xii. 19, where he informs us that Vespasian was 
the first that dedicated crowns of cinnamon inclosed in gold 
filagree (auro interrasili) in the Capitol, and the Temple of 
Peace ; and that Livia dedicated the root in the Palatine Tem¬ 
ple of Augustus ; after which he adds, that the casia is of a 
larger size than the cinnamon (crassiore sarmento), and has a 
thin rind rather than a bark, and its value consists in being 
hollowed out (exinaniri pretium est). He adds, that the best 
sort has a short pipe of this rind or coating (brevi tunicarum 
fistulff et non fragili, lege et fragili); this Casia is manifestly a 
Cinnamon, and by consulting the two chapters of Diosc6rides 
on Casia and Cinnamon, the best casia called Daphnitis, at 
Alexandria, is doubtless the same. Matthioli, p. 42 ; and 
again his cinnamon is, “ sottile di rami” a very fine spray, with 
frequent knots, and smooth between the joints. Salmasius cites 
Galen, who compares the Karpasium rotg unborn, 

to the extreme shoot or spray of cinnamon, and <x.K(tpo<n is so 





peculiarly expressive of this, as to remove all doubt, (p. 1304, 
Plin. Ex.) but if our cinnamon is the ancient easia, our casia is 
again an inferior sort of cinnamon ; both are known to our 
druggists and grocers ; and since the conquest of Ceylon, the 
duty is lowered on ouv cinnamon, and raised on our casia. The 
reason of which is plain; because the true and best cinnamon 
is wholly our own by the possession of Ceylon, and casia is 
procurable from Sumatra, and several of the eastern isles. (See 
Marsdeifs Sumatra, p. 125.) It is plain, therefore, that we 
adopt cinnamon for the casia of the ancients, and casia for an 
inferior cinnamon. Whether the cinnamon and casia of the 
ancients were both from the same plant, may be doubted; for 
there are different species even of the best sorts, as we learn 
from Thunberg; but that both had the same virtue, though not 
equal in degree, we are assured by Galen, who informs us, 
that two parts of casia are equal to one of cinnamon. (Matr 
thioli, p. 46.) And Galen examined both when he composed 
the Theriac for the emperor Severus. 

I am confirmed in the opinion I had formed by Dr. Falconer, 
who (after citing Linnaeus, Combes, Philos. Transact. 1780, 
p. 873.; Dossie’s Mefnoirs of Agriculture, p. 202.; Solander; 
Thunberg, Vet. Acad. Hanbl. 1780, p. 56.; and Murray; 
Apparat. Med. vol. iv. p. 441, 442. edit. Getting. 1787) writes 
thus: I myself compared two bundles, one of casia and 

«* another of cinnamon, and in presence of all the physicians 
“ and surgeons of the General Hospital at this place [Bath]; 
“ and none of us could find any difference in the size of the 
« pieces, in the taste, flavour, colour, or smell of the different 
£< articles, either in quality or degree.” These are the two 
species as now distinguished; that is,, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
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and the casia (say) of Sumatra. He then adds : “ Perhaps it 
« may be true that the small branches were called cinnamon 
« [by the ancients], but the difference between that and casia 
“ was small. Galen us palam prodit (inquit Matthiolus in 
“ Dioscoridem) cassiam sajpeuumero in cinnamomum trans- 
“ mutari, fateturque se vidisse cassias ramulos omni ex parte 
“ cinnaniomum referentes, contra pariter inspexisse cinnamomi 
surculos cassisse prorsus persimiles. Matthiol. Dioscor. p. 34. 
“ he says, the sticks of cinnamon are not in length above half 
a Roman foot; and Dioscorides, in Matthioli’s translation, 
“ uses the words tenuibus ramulis ” F. F.—See also Larcher, 
Herod, tom. iii. p. 375. who supposes that the excess of price 
in the spray, was occasioned by its causing the destruction of 
the plant when so cut. 

This sort we must first consider, because they themselves 
applied the name improperly, having it derived, by their own 
account, from the Phfmicians l6 , and giving it to the same pro¬ 
duction, though in a different form and appearance from that 
by which it is known to us. 

The kionamomum of the Greeks and Romans was neces¬ 
sarily derived from the Ph£nicians I7 , because the merchants of 
that country first brought it into Greece. The Greeks them¬ 
selves had no direct communication with the east; and whe¬ 
ther this spice was brought into Persia 19 by means of the 
northern caravans, or by sea into Arabia, the intermediate 
carriers between either country and Greece were of course Phe- 
nicians. It will therefore be no difficult matter to prove that 

16 Herodotus, lib. iii. p. 252. ed. Wess. phoenix. Tom. iii. p. 349 ’ 

•7 See a curious mistake of Pliny’s noticed 13 By Persia is meant the whole empire. 

; by Larcher, of turning the Phenicians into a 


w 


the Phenician term expresses the cinnamon we have, and not 
that indicated by the Greeks and Romans. The term in all 
these languages signifies a pipe ; for the Hebrew f1|j5 klieneh is 
the Latin canna; and syrinx, fistula, cannella, and cannelle, 
convey the same idea in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French. 
The Hebrew term occurs in Exodus, xxx. 23, 24. joined with 
casia, as it is almost universally in the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans. It is styled Sweet Cinnamon, and is written 
OKO % khinemon besem, the sweet or sweet-scented pipe; 
and the word rendered Casia by our translators 10 is rnp khitldah, 
from khadh, to split or divide longways. These two terms 
mark the principal distinctions of this spice in all these lan¬ 
guages; as khinemon besem, Hebrew; casia syrinx, Greek; 
casia fistula Latin; cannelle, French; and in the same man¬ 
ner the inferior sort is khiddali, Hebrew; xylo-casia Greek; 
casia lignea, Latin. 

x 9 The whole 30th chapter is worth con- This corruption is not of very modem date ; 
suiting on this curious subject, as it proves that for Salmasius adds, Ut mirum sit ante hos 
many of the Oriental spices and odours were, trecentos et arnplius annos, casiam fistulam 
even in that early age, familiar in Egypt. Latinis dictam, earn quae purgandi vim habet. 

If from this chapter of Exoclus we prove See also Ramusio, vol. i. p. 282. 
that cinnamon was known to the Hebrews in Mr. Falconer doubts concerning* the casia 
the age of Moses, we have a second proof of fistula, but acknowledges that Bodseus on 
its being used in the embalmment of the mum- Theophrastus, p. 293. is of a contrary opi- 
mies from Diodorus, lih* i. 91. tom. i. p. 102. n ion. F. I cannot help thinking that the 
Larcher, tom. ii. p. 334. authorities here produced, in conformity to 

ax The casia fistula of the modems is a drug Bodaeus, must preponderate, 
totally distinct: it is a species of senna which 2a This spec ; e8 ; 8 distinctly marked in the 
comes from the Levant, Egypt, Brasil, and Roman Law de publicanis, leg. xvi. D. Casia- 
the Antilles, and is a corruption from Acacia, syrinx, Xylo-casia. Salm. 1055. id. in Can- 
Salm. Plin. Ex. p. 540* Certe casiae nomen ticis Salomonis, Nardus, Crocus, Fistula cinnaU 
pro ea specie quse solvit alvum ex Acacia fac- momum. It is called IxAn^nr^i, Hard Casia, 
tumquamvis diversum sit genus. Id. p. 1056. in the Periplush 
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Whether the Greeks and Latins derive their terra from the 
Hebrew khine-mon **, or from the compound kheneh-ainommn, 
is not so easy to determine; for arnoraurn is a general term 14 for 
any warm drug or spice, and kin-amomum, in this form, would 
be again the spice-canna, the casia fistula under another de¬ 
scription. But that the casia fistula and the casia lignea are 
marked as the two leading distinct species, from the time of 
Moses to the present hour, is self-evident. And I now say, 
that if the Romans applied the term Cinnamon to the tender 
shoot of this plant, and not to the pipe cinnamon, such as we 
now have it from Ceylon, their use of the word was improper. 
That this was the case, there is reason to think; but that 
there was some obscurity or fluctuation in their usage, is cer¬ 
tain also. 

Salmasius quotes Galen to prove that the plant itself was 
brought to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, from Barbarike * 6 , in 
a case seven feet long. Galen saw this, and there were other 
cases of a smaller size, containing specimens of an inferior sort. 
This, therefore, must be in a dry state; but this he says was 


** 16 fr° m PtijVa ree< ^ canna, and 

the termination doubtful, but probably from 
iO n 3 £» peculiar. It is in this sense that 

• r - r 

mc> manna, signifies the food from Hca- 

r 

ven ; th t peculiar food or bread. And hence 
rawp. the peculiar canna, by way of pre¬ 
eminence. Parkhurst derives it not from 
canna, but from pjp, khanam, to smell strong, 
but he allows there is no such verb in Hebrew. 
I cannot help thinking that PCp* 

khenneh besem, and DKO J£)jp, khinnemon 


besem, have the same root. The sweet khenne, 
the sweet khinnemoii. Notwithstanding khen- 
heh besem is rendered calami odoriferi, the 
sweet calamus, it is certainly not technically 
the calamus aromaticus. 

Salm. 401. 

as Plin. Ex. p. 1304. Galen de Antidotis, 
lib. i. 

a6 Barbarike is perhaps not a proper name, 
but the port frequented by the Barbars of 
Adel or Mosyllon. It is the mart in Scindi ; 
but whether Patala or Minnagara, is difficult 
to determine.. 
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the true cinnamon. Undoubtedly it was, for the plant itself, 
and the spice* as we have it, in its usual form, have this dif¬ 
ference and no more. But Galen says, in another passage 
that casia and cinnamon are so much alike that, it is not an easy 
matter to distinguish one from the other. And Diosc6iides 
writes, “ Casia grows in Arabia; the best sort is red, of a tine 
colour, almost approaching to coral, strait, long, and pipy, 
<{ it bites upon the palate with a slight sensation of heat, and 
“ the best sort is that called Zigir, with a scent like a rose.” 
This is manifestly tiie cinnamon we have at this day ; but he 
adds, “ cinnamon has many names, from the different places 
“ where it, [is procured or] grows. But the best sort is that 
“ which is like the casia of Mosyllon, and this cinnamon is 
“ called Mosyllitic, as well as the casia/' This therefore is 
only a different sort of the same spice, but it does not grow 
either in Arabia or at Mosyllon 1 *, it took its name from either 
country, as procured in the marts of either. This traffic is 
explained in the PeripIds, but Dioscdrides was unacquainted 
with it. The description 19 he gives of this cinnamon is, “ That 
“ when fresh, and in its greatest perfection, it is of a dark 
“ colour, something between the colour of wine and [dark] ash, 
“ like a small twig or spray full of knots, and very odoriferous/' 
This is manifestly not our cinnamon, but the same as Galen's, 
the tender shoot and not the bark. It is worth remarking that 
Dioscdrides lived in the reign of Nero 30 , and if the true source 
of cinnamon was then just beginning to be known by means of 

27 See Ramusio, vol. i. p. 282. The whole 29 See Larcher’s whole Dissertation, tom.iii. 
of this is from Ramusio. p. 348. He is equally indebted to Salmasius 

23 Bruce says it does grow in the neigh- as myself, 
bourhood of Mosyllon. Hoffman in voce. 

4x2 
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the navigation detailed in the Peri pi us, this knowledge had not 
yet reached Asia 3 ' Minor or Rome. Pliny who lived a few years 
later had just arrived at this information, for he says expressly, 
Mosyllon was the port to which cinnamon was brought 37 ', and 
consequently the port where it was procured by the Greeks' 
from Egypt, and through Egypt conveyed to Rome. It had 
long been procured there, and long obtained the name of Mo- 
syllitic, but it was now known not to be native, but imported 
at that place. T,. - V 

The trade to Mosyllon was opened by the Ptolemies; still, 
before the existence of a Grecian power in Egypt, the Greeks 
had probably little knowledge of it, but from the importation 
of it by the Phdnicians ; and the Phdnicians received it, either 
by land-carriage from the Idum&ins of Arabia, or when they 
navigated the Red Sea themselves with the fleets of Solomon, 
they obtained it immediately from Sab£a; perhaps also, if 
Ophir is Sofala on the coast of Africa, they found it either 
at that port, or at the others, which the Greeks afterwards 
frequented. These lay chiefly in Rarbaria, (the kingdom of 
Adel,) comprehending the ports of Mosyllon, Malao, and 
Mundus, where it was possibly always to be met with. This 
commerce is at best only conjectural, neither could it be of 
long duration, as it ended with the reign of Solomon, and was 
never resumed ; but that the Ph£nicians had a settled inter¬ 
course with Sab£a we learn incontrovertibly from Ezekiel 33 , and 
that Sab£a was the centre of Oriental commerce, is proved in 
our account of the PeripIAs. 

51 Diosc6rides was a native of Anazarba; 3 * Portus Mosyllites quo ckmamomuro $* 

but whether he wrote there or at Rome, I vebitur. Lib. vi. c . 29. 
have not been able to discover. Cap. xxvii. v. 23. Sheba is Sabea. 
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It is this circumstance that induced all the early writers to 
impute the produce of India to the soil of Arabia; an error 
which commenced with the first historians extant, and which; 
existed in history till the age of Pliny, and in poetry almost to 
the present hour. Fable is the legitimate progeny of ignorance; 
we are not to wonder, therefore*, when we read in Herddotus 3J , 
that casia grew in Arabia, but that cinnamon was brought 
thither by birds from the country where Bacchus was born, 
that is India. The term used by Herodotus indicates the cin¬ 
namon we now have; for it signifies the peel, hull, or rind 3S of 
a plant, and evidently points out the bark, under which form 
we still receive this spice. The error of Herddotus is repealed 
by Theophrastus, who assigns both casia and cinnamon to 
Arabia 36 : this intelligence I receive from Bochart; and I am 
obliged to him also for a very curious citation from Uranius, in 
Stephan us de Urbibus, who says, the country of the Abasenes- 
produces myrrh, aromatic gums or odours, frankincense, and 
the bark [of cinnamon] 37 . Tins passage is valuable as the. first: 
instance extant in which the name of Abyssinians is mentioned.. 
But it is not to be depended on, unless it can be referred to the 
Goncpiests of that nation in Arabia, for these Abaseni are evi¬ 
dently joined with the Arabians of Sabea and Hadramaut. 

34 Lib. iii. p.252; ed. Wess. and p. 250. ciplc of Salmasius, adopted the Greek Kiffiioc*. 

•where he mentions a similar fable of serpents 3f Bochart, voL i. p. 105. Sir William 
which guard the frankincense. Jones, As. Res. iv. no. 1 c3. 

35 from Kx$(pu>, arefacio, to dry ; 37 *H x^i* A Gctcmwv ti oWov [quod* 

and hence the dry hull, peel, or shell of a plant ku) 9 aotl KEPJTA0ON. Bochart, 

or fruit. vol. k P* 106. Ki^votBov is probably the 

The Arabick term is Querfaa, Querfe, and of Herodotus, unless it is a false reading 

Kerfak. Nieuhoffin Churchill, vol. ii. p. 283. for Kor Kc^-zracrov, one of the terms forr 
If this be true, the Arabs, according the prim- cotton. 


But whatever errors are to be found in ancient authors, re¬ 
lative to the production of spices in general, and cinnamon in 
particular, still that they found their way into Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, Greece, and ail the countries bordering on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in the earliest ages, is a fact. This admits of proof 
from the thirtieth chapter of Exodus, and we have traced the 
course of their introduction in the preliminary disquisitions of 
the first book. 

We may now, therefore, proceed to examine the various 
sorts of this spice mentioned in the Periplfls, which amount to 
ten; and very remarkable it is, that the modern enumeration 
of professor Thun berg should comprehend just as many species. 
Not that it is to be supposed the species correspond, but the 
coincidence of number is extraordinary. It is worthy of notice 
also, that cinnamon is a term never used in the Periplfis; 
the merchant dealt only in casia; cinnamon was a gift for 
princes. There is, even in this minute circumstance, a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of his veracity, not to be passed without 
observation. 

It has been already mentioned in the account of Ceylon, that 
the ancients, who first referred this spice to Arabia, and after¬ 
wards to the cinnamomifera regio in Africa, as supposing it to 
grow in those countries because they procured it there, never 
mention it in Ceylon. I think, with Sir William Jones, that 
this is one of the obscurest circumstances in ancient commerce. 
Can we conceive that it grew there in any age, and was after¬ 
wards eradicated ? or must we not rather conclude, in con¬ 
formity to the suffrages of all the moderns, that there is no 
genuine cinnamon but that of Ceylon, and that the commerce 
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itself was a mystery ? The first author that mentions, cinna¬ 
mon in Ceylon is the Scholiast- on Bion/sius Per4£g£tes ; at 

least I have met with no other, and I mention it to promote 

r / * ** 

the inquiry. 

The ten sorts in the Periplhs are, 

1. MocruAAmHJj. MosylliticJc. P. 

So called from the port Mosyllon 38 , where it was obtained 
by the Greeks from Egypt, and whither they always resorted, 
from their first passing the Straits of Eab-el-Mand-eb. It was 
the casia fistula ; the same as we now have from .Ceylon, and 
imported at Mosyllon directly from India, or from the Arabian 
marts on the ocean, whieh were rivals of the Sab&gns. It is 
mentioned by several authors as the best sort, or inferior only 
to zigeir, and therefore could not be native: there is indeed 
cinnamon on the coast of Africa, but it is hard, woody 39 , and 
of little flavour. The regio ctnnamomifera of Ptolemy bears 
no other sail but this : he places this tract at the boundary of 
his knowledge, that is, between Melinda and Mosambique; 
and if it is in any way entitled to the name, it cannot be from 
its own produce, but on account of the importation of the spice 
from India; the traders who found it there, inight suppose it 
native, in the same manner as the early writers speak of the 
Mosyllitic, and which (as has been already noticed) Pliny first 
mentions as imported. The Mosyllitic species is rarely called 

36 Bruce says it grew in the neighbourhood American, I have seen in the collection of 
of Ar6mata, and does still grow in the moun- Dr. Burgess ; and an African species, which 
tains and the plains; that on the plains per- is not a bark, but a mere stick, with little 
haps equal to'that of Ceylon. Vol. vii. p. 329. flavour. It answers well to the character ol 
Jie thinks it was earned hence to Ceylon. 

39 Seven different sorts Oriental, and two 


cinnamon by the ancients, but casia only. Their cinnamon 
was exhibited as a rarity, like that of Marcus Aurelius before 
mentioned. Antiochus Epipbanes 40 .carried a few boxes of it 
in a triumphal procession ; and Seleucus Callinlcus presented 
two minse of this species, and two of casia, as the gift of a king 
to the Milesians. The casia, or modern cinnamon, was-found 
formerly in Java, Sumatra, and the coast of Malabar ; from 
the coast of Malabar it found its way to Africa and Arabia; 
but when the Dutch were masters of Cochin 41 , they destroyed 
all the plants on the coast, in order to secure the monopoly to 
Ceylon ; and none is now met with on the coast, but an inferior 
wild sort, used by the natives, and brought sometimes to Europe 
for the purpose of adulteration. 

2. '.Zlyetg, r/£. Gizeir , Zigeir , Gizi. P. 

This sort is noticed and described by Dioscorides, as already- 
mentioned ; and to his description I can only add, that zigeir, 
in Persian and Arabic, as I am informed, signifies small* 1 . 
The smaller bark must of course be from the smaller and ten¬ 
derer shoots, which is still esteemed the best; the harder and 
thicker bark is cut and made to roll up in imitation of this, but 
is inferior, though from the same plant. This at least is sup¬ 
posed ; but I do not speak from authority. 

3. ’A o-vfty. AsuphL -P. Asypherao in Mattbioji, p. 42. 

Perhaps for ’ArvtpyXo;, cheap, ordinary. 

40 Athcnaeus, lib. v. p. 195. lib. ix. p. 40J. an assertion, that the true cinnamon never grew 

41 The Dutch are accused of this by their any where but in Ceylon. 

rivals, as .well as diminishing the growth of 4Q I doubt this relation at the same time I 
nutmegs, &c. in the Molucca Islands. But I notice it ; but an inquiry might still be made, 
observe in the account of Hugh Boyd’s Em- whether the Greek term casia be not a cor- 
bassy to Ceylon (Ind, Annual Register, 1799), ruption of gizi. 
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This term, if not Oriental, is from the Greek cto%pi jXc?, 
asuph6Ios, signifying' cheap or ordinary; but we do not find 
asuphh used in this manner by other authors : it may be an Alex¬ 
andrian corruption of the language, or it may be the abbrevia 
tion of a merchant in his invoice. 

/ ' 

4. V A (icofix. Aroma. D. P. 

Aroma is the general name for any warm spice or drug; but 
it is twice inserted in a list of casias, and is therefore probably 
a species as well as the others. It would intimate an aromatic 
smell or flavour, and is possibly one of superior quality. It is 

remarkable that Moses uses the same term of sweet-scented 
cinnamon. 

5. MuyKoi. Mogla. P. 

A species unknown. 

6. Mor&. Mot6. P. 

A species unknown. 

7. Sclerotera. D. P. Xylo Cassia, Wood Cinna¬ 
mon. D. 

From the Greek EkA^cV, hard. This is a term which occurs 
frequently, and perhaps distinguishes the casia lignea (wood- 
cinnamon) from the casia fistula (cannelle or pipe cinnamon): 
it may signify any hard or inferior sort, in opposition to brit¬ 
tleness, which is one of the characters of the superior species. 
It is noticed by Fryar, p. 178. as growing on the Malabar coast 
at Carwar; and as a physician he gives a full account of it. 

It smells like cinnamon, but is as hot as cloves; the bark of 
the small branches is little inferior to the cannelle, See. 

4y 
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8, 9, 10. AkW, KiTTcc, Autictq. Dooaka, Kitta, Dakar. P. 

Dakar is noticed by Diosedrides, Matthioli, 
p. 42. and Moto by Galen. F. 

^11 ' unknown. But Salmasius, and other commentators, 
aoree in supposing them all to be species of the same spice. 

Under Cassia, in the Digest, are mentioned, 

1. Turiana vel Thymiama, and 

2. Xylo Cassia. 

Turiana and Thymiama are expressions for the same thing in 
Latin and Greek—Incense. Kasiawas mixed perhaps with in¬ 
cense in the temples, as well as other aromatic gums and odours. 
See Hoffman in Thymiama. But Dr. Falconer supposes these 
not to be different species of casia, or mixtures with it, but 
simply thus and thymiama; which, however, xylo cassia seems 
to contradict. lie thinks also, K that turiana may be the 
“ laurus cassia which grows in Spain, on the river Turia or 

“ Guadalaviar.” 

«« Floribus et resets formosus Turia ripis.” 

Claudian de Laudibus Serense, 72, 

These are the ten sorts enumerated in the Periplfts 43 . Pro¬ 
fessor Thunberg, who visited Ceylon in his voyage from Ba¬ 
tavia, reckons ten sorts likewise. Four of nearly equal value 
and excellence; three that are found only in the interior above 
the Ghauts 44 , in the government of the king of Candi; and 

AB Two other sorts may be collected from coast is a level, the interior is high and table 
Galen ; Arebo, and Daphnite. Larcher, He- land. All above the mountains is still poe- 
rod. vol, iii. p. 345. sessedby the king of Candi ? the Dutch had> 

I use the term improperly, but Ceylon and English have, only the coast, 
partakes of the nature of the continent—the 
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three which are not worth gathering. The most remarkable 
which he mentions are : 

The rasaef? 5 or penni-curundu, honey cinnamon, and capuru 
curundu , br camphor cinnamon, from the root of which cam¬ 
phor is distilled : this last is found only in the interior. The 
cinnamon lor the_ European market, was collected in the woods 
by the natives employed in the Dutch service, but has since 
been planted on the sandy downs on the coast. These planta¬ 
tions, besides their convenience, are so thriving, that the 
practice is likely to be continued. Can I conclude this ac¬ 
count without observing, that this rich and valuable island is 
now in the possession of the English; and without a prayer, 
that the commerce may be conducted on more liberal princi¬ 
ples, and the natives treated more generously by them than by 
*-heir predecessors ? The knowledge which the ancients had of 
this island is treated at large in the Sequel to the Periplfts; 
and it is to he hoped that the present governor, Frederick 
North, whose mind is stored with ancient knowledge, and 
whose attention is alive to modern information, will communi¬ 
cate his researches to-the public. 

I have only to add, that the Sanskreet names of this spice are 
Savernaca and Ourana, as 1 learn from the Asiatick Researches, 
vol. iv. p.235.; arid that * Salmasius mentions Salihaca as the 
Arabic appellation*which' he derives from the Greek BvXto), 
lignea, or woody.13$$$; but which, if I did not pay great 
respect to his authority;'* I should rather derive from Sal ike, the 
Greek name of the ishufd in the age of Ptolemy.—I have now 

45 See Knox’s History of Ceylon, p. 16. thing appears in his work to add muchto the 

44 Baldaeus mentions curendo-potto curendo- observations here collected, 
gas, (p. 822. Churchill, vol. iii.) but no- 

4 y 2 
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only to request that this detail, too prolix for the work, may 
be accepted by the reader, not as the natural, but the classical 
history of cinnamon. 

38. Karri'-rego;.. Tin . P. 

Tin is mentioned as an import into Africa, Arabia, Scindi, 

* 

and the coast of Malabar. It has continued an article of com¬ 
merce brought out of Britain in all ages, conveyed to all the 
countries on the Mediterranean, by the Ph6nicians, Greeks, 
and Romans, and carried into the Eastern Ocean, from the 
origin of the commerce. It is only within these few years it has" 
found its way into China in British vessels, where it is now 
become an article of such magnitude, as greatly to diminish 
the quantity of specie necessary for that market. 

39. KaTTu£n(>i'vYt, UoiT^oTroiTri'yyi, Ka£«Xn> Kattuboorinc , P«- 

tropapigdyKabalitd. Peripl. p. 28. 

Different species of nard. See N »$og. P. 

40. K avvKxcu aTrXo’i a 7 roXXS. Kaunakai. P. 

Coverlids plain, of no great value (or, according to another 
reading, not many), with the nap on one side. IIesychins and 
Phavorinus, cited by Hudson. 

41. Ceraunium. D. A gem. 

Salmasius says there are two sorts 

1. A pure chrystal. 

2. Another red, like a carbuncle. 

He thinks the chrystal to be the true ceraunium; and that 
Claudian is mistaken when he writes, 

Pyreneisque sub antris 
Ignea fulmineje legere Ceraunia nympjhse. 
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42. Ko\av^o<puvrct. Kolandiophonta. P. 

Large ships on the coast of Coromandel, in which the na¬ 
tives traded to Bengal and Malacca. They had vessels also 
called sangara, made of one piece of timber, which they used 
in their commerce on the coast of Malabar. The monoxtila of 
Pliny were employed in bringing the pepper down the rivers to. 
the coast. Lib. vi. 23. 

43. KogdXiiov. Coral. P. 

44. K 00 -TOf 47 . Costus Costum. D. P.. 

Is considered as a spice and aromatic by Pliny, lib. xii. c. 12. 
It is called radix, the root , pre-eminently, as nard is styled the 
leaf. Costus being, as we may suppose, the best of aromatic 
roots , as nard or spikenard was the best of aromatic plants. 
This supposition explains a much-disputed passage of Pliny. 
Radix et folium 48 Indis est maxiino pretio: the (root) costus, and 
the (leaf) spikenard, are of the highest value in India. Radix 
costi gustu fervens, odore eximio, frutice alias inutili: the root 
of the costus is hot to the taste, and of consummate fragrance - 
but the plant itself, in other respects, without use or value. It 
is found at the head of the Pattaldnh, where the Indus first di¬ 
vides to inclose the Delta; of two sorts, black and white, the 


47 It is worthy of remark, that in the enu¬ 
meration of gifts made by Seleucus Callinicua to 
the Milesians, there should be this distinction: 

Frankincense - - 10 talents. 

Myrrh f. - - I talent. 

Casia - ~ 2 pounds. 

Cinnamon - - — 2 pounds. 

Costus - - - 1 pound. 

The reason is evident; frankincense and 
myrrh were .procurable in Arabia* which bor¬ 
dered on his own kingdom. Casia, cinnamon, 
and costus, were East India commodities. See 


Chishull, Antiq. Asiat. p. 71. 

4ft But the kaf is applied pre-eminently to 
the betel in India at this day. See Herbelot 
in voce. Son : nom le plus commun est Betre 
ou Betle, dont le premier se pronoace aussi 
barra; qui signifie chez les Ihdiens, en general 
la feuille de quelque plante, et qui s’applique 
par excellence a la feuille de Tembul, en par.. 
trculier. 

Pliiiy has applied the leaf par excellence to 
the nard/and then confounded several pro- 
perties of the betel with it. See 
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black is the inferior sort, and the white the best, Its value is 
sixteen denarii % about twelve shillings and eight pence a pound. 

T hus having discussed the costos or root, he proceeds to the 
leaf or plant: Be folio nardi plura dici par est; but of this 
hereafter. It is here only mentioned to give the true meaning 

, ' \ ’■ . ' . ‘ ' ■ ' V V' ' '' / ' ' ■ ‘‘' ■ *„• 

of the passage. 

This root is said, by Salmasius, to grow in Arabia as well as 
India; and I do not find that it has acquired any European 
name, though it was formerly much used in medicine, and 
called the Arabian, or true costus. It is confounded by Go- 
thofred, first with costamomum, which he derives from Mount 
Am,an us* and secondly, with cardaraomum. (See Salon p. 400. 
& seqq.) I have supposed that araomutn, as it is found in 
cinn-amomum, carda-momnm, and cost-amomum, implies the 
warmth and gentle pungency of an aromatic; for the amo- 
mum itself, if we know what it is, is of a hot, spicy, pungent 
taste. (Chambers’s Diet, in voce.) But Salmasius and Hoff¬ 
man seem to trace it to a Greek origin («>"pV, inculpatus), 
and to signify unadulterated. They apply it likewise to raomia 
or mumia, because the amomum was particularly used to pre¬ 
serve the body from putrefaction. It was found in India and 
Syria, but the best in Arabia (imported?): The Arabian is 
white, sweet, light of weight, and fragrant; the Syrian is 
heavier, pale, and strong scented. Gothofred, from Isid. xvii. 9. 
Dioscorid. lib. i. c. 14. Plin. i. 2. and xii. 24. Dioscorides 
says it grows in Armenia, Media, aud Pontus, c. 14.; but the 
whole account is very dubious ; all speak of its warmth and 
pungency; but let us apply this to the costus, which, in regaid 
to its unadulterated state, and its qualities, is still much ques- 


49 The numbers in Pliny are dubious. 
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tioned : its properties are—“ I. Fragrance: Odoritm causa un- 
“ guentorumque et deliciarum, si placet etiam superstitionis 
u gratia emuntur quoniam thure supplicanuis et costo. Plin. 

“ xxii. 24. Costum molle date et blandi mihi tliuris odores. 

“ Ure puer costum Assyrium redplentibus aris. Propert. lib. iv, 

“ II Keirw sx uv Kai crr^v' Dios.—II. Pungency ; both costus 

“ and costamomum are said to be of a warm, pungent quality: 

“ n\u£"vis Se ti/]s tyifietots >cat Siguvis iroiOTyTog jt«< ctw/xfieug.. 

« Galen. Gustu fervens, Pliny.—It is mentioned in the Geo- 
“ ponica,. as one of the ingredients for making the spiced wine, 

« called f rrccm»£ii». Lib. vii. c. 13. But the best writers on the 
« costus of the ancients think it is not ascertained." F. F. Pseu- 
docostus nascitur in Gargano Apuliae monte.—Of the costus. 
brought from the East Indies there are two sorts, but seldom 
more than one is found in the shops, costus dulcis officinaruin : 
this root is the size of a linger, consists of a yellowish woody 

part inclosed within a whitish bark.. the cortical part is 

brittle, warm, bitterish, and aromatic,, of an agreeable smell,, 
resembling violets or Florentine orris. New Dispensatory.— 
It always contracts a bitterness, and grows black by keeping, 
which probably accounts for the white being more valuable (as 
Pliny says) because it is fresh. M. Geotfioi, a French acade¬ 
mician, mentioned under this article in Chambers’s Dictionary, 
considers it as the European elacampane root, which, he asserts, 
when well fed and prepared, has the properties of the Indian 
aromatic. 

Costus corticosus, bark costus, has a scent of cinnamon. 

45 . KJt rBgog. P. Cyperus. 

An aromatic rush. (Plin. xxi. 18. Matthiofi in Dioscor. pi. 
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26 .) It is-of use in medicine. The best from the Oasis of 
Ammon, the second from Rhodes, the third from Thrace, and 
the fourth from Egypt. It is a different plant from the Cypi- 
i#is, which comes from India. See Hoffman. Chambers. 
Stuckius makes it Sonchet. He cites Dioscorides, Pliny, Ga¬ 
len, Mathiolus, and Scaliger. Curcuma Zurumber. 


A 

46. Ackluvcv. 5 °. Laclanum. D. P. 

A gum or resin, from a plant called leda, lada, or ledum, a 
species of cistus. It is of a black colour, from Arabia; the 
East India sort is very heavy, and like a grit-stone in appear¬ 
ance. Dr. Burgess informs me that it is adulterated with pitch 
from Pegu. It is collected in Crete from the beards of goats. 
Plin. xxvi. 8. And Tournefort saw it obtained from the thongs 
of whips lashed over the plants in the same island. It is like¬ 
wise obtained by a bow-string bound with wool, to which the 
lanugo adheres. F. 

47* Accxxog Lctccus. Colouvcd fjCick. D. P. 

Is a gum adhering to the small branches of trees, supposed 
to be deposited by an insect. When taken off* and melted it 
is reddish, formed into granulated seed, in which form it is 
used as lack for japanning; or into shell-lack for sealing-wax. 
jPomet. b. viii. p. 200. 

A dye of the red purple (according to Ramusio, pref. to the 

50 Herod, lib. iii* p. 253. where he says, grant, odorific gum. See Larclier, Herod* 
it is collected from goats* beards, a most fra- tom.iif. p. 350. 
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Peri pi As, lacco de tingere); but Salmasius, Plin. Exercit. 
p. Il60, says it is a cloth of this colour. 

48. Laser. Benzoin. D. 

« This appears to be the silphium found in Syria, Armenia, 
« and Africa. Dioscor. iii/ 79- Laser est liquor seu lacryma, 
« Grcecis Xcta-egds, Latinis laser nominatur. Matthioli, Dios. in 
« voce. That is the inspissated juice. The stalk was called 
« silphium; the root, magugdaris; the leaves, maspeton. 
« Theophrast. vi. 3. The Zi\<pns xuvXos ku) ottos are mentioned 
« by Hippocrates even as articles of food, and said to be taken 
“ largely by some, but with caution, because it was apt to 
“ remain long in the body of those unaccustomed to it. 
« Theophrastus mentions the stalk as food; Apicius states it 
« among the condiments of the table; Porcus lasaratus, hcedus 
« lasaratus. Perfumes were formerly used in England with 

t % 

«• meat; the nobility were made sick with the perfumed viands 
« of Cardinal Wolsey.” F. F.—The country most famous for 
producing it was Cyr6nh in Africa, where it was so much a 
staple commodity, that the Cyrenian coins were marked with 
the silphium. It is now brought from Siam and Sumatra; is 
used in medicine and cosmetics, See Chambers in voce, and 
Gothofied, who cites Columella, vi. 17- Isid. xvii. 9- It is 
vulgarly called Gum Benjamin. Pliny mentions it inter eximia 
naturae dona, xxii. 23. 

49 . A evTia. Linen, from the Latin lintea. See IftetttcrjMs. P. 

50. A (tones, Franfdncense *\ D. P. 

53 . AiCxvo? 0 ire^aTixcg. From beyond the Straits of T$ab-eL 
Mand-eb. P. 

f 01 ibanu$, oleum JUbsini, 
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A gum or resin sufficiently common in Europe still; ori¬ 
ginally introduced from Arabia only, and used by the nations 
on the Mediterranean under the denomination of thus and 
libanus which are synonymous. Its name is derived from p^>, 
laban, white, Ileb. and pi 1 ?, loban, Arabic, because the purest 
sort is white 5 * without mixture. See Bochart, tom. i. p. 10(>. 
Hence libanus and the corrupt olibanuin. M. Polo calls it 
encens blanc. Bergeron’s Col. p. 153. It was chiefly brought 
from Hadramaut or Sagar, a tract of Arabia on the ocean. 
The best sort is likewise in small round grains called x° v h°s> 
from the Arabic “fTP, chonder. Bochart, ibid. But Niebuhr 
says, that the libanus of Arabia at present is greatly inferior to 
that brought from India, as being foul, mixed with sand and 
stones; he adds also, that the plant which produces it, though 
cultivated at Keschin and Schahr (Sagar) is not native, but 
originally from Abyssinia. See Niebuhr, Arabia, tom. i. p. 202. 
ih p. 131. in which opinion he is supported by Bruce. See 
Michaelis, Question xxix. The Arabians paid a thousand ta¬ 
lents of frankincense by way of tribute to Persia. Plin. xii. 17. 
Herodot. When Niebuhr was in Arabia, the English traders 
called the Arabian sort incense of frankincense, and the Indian 
br better sort, benzoin, and the worst benzoin was esteemed 
more than the best incense. The Arabs themselves preferred 
the Indian to their own, and called it bachor Java, either be¬ 
cause it grew in that island, or was imported from Batavia. 
See also d'Anville, Georg. Anc. tom. ih p. 223. 

52. A‘TasAiff. ttAs/ow ym j teal «XXiM v^ivTjg t%c yzvopivYjq \v 
Atocrirfaei.. Glass and Forcelane made at Diospolis. P. 

;. r . • r 

It grows yellow by keeping. Dr. Burgess has many specimens of Arabian libanus. 

6 


1st. Lithia Hyala. Several sorts of glass, paste, or 
clirystal. See article A ml» hufpowfo. 

2d. A &U Mvgp'vy. P. 

Which Salmasius says, ought always to be written tnorrina, 
not myrrhina, myrrina, murrhina, or murrina. And he main¬ 
tains that it is certainly the Oriental porcelane. It is here evi¬ 
dently joined as the adjective to A&U, as it is afterwards (p. 28. 
Peri pi.) mentioned with A$S* and connected in a similar 

manner, AiBtot ow^Avi ymi where it is specified as brought 

down from the capital of Guzerat, Oz6ne, (Ougein,) to the 
port of Baryg&za or Baroach. All this seems to confirm the 
opinion that it was porcelane procurable in India at that time, 
as it now is; and that it was brought into Egypt by the ships 
that went to India. But what is more extraordinary is, that 
it was imitated in the manufactories of Diospolfs in Egypt, just 
as our European porcelane is now formed upon the pattern of 

the Chinese. 

But in opposition to this opinion, Mr. Dutens, under the 
article Sardonyx, supposes that stone employed and cut, to 
form the Murrhina, on account of its beauty, and the great 
number of strata in a small compass ; that the Sardonyx was 
formed into small vases, as well as various sorts of agates, there 
can be little doubt; but why after cutting, it should lose the 
name of sardonyx, and take that of murrhina, is still to be ex¬ 
plained ; and how they should be baked in Parthian furnaces, 
or imitated at Diospolis, must likewise be inquired. The best 
argument in favour of Mr. Dutens’ opinion is, the connecting 
it with owxtiri in the invoice of the Periplhs, AtGi'a ow%{vi xml 
Mvfgiviij and Lampridius likewise says of Ileliog&balus, as cited 
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bj Gesner, myrrh in is et onychinis minxit. These instances are so 
strong, that if the other qualities attributed to this precious com¬ 
modity could be accounted for, and rendered consistent, the suf¬ 
frage of a writer so intelligent and well informed ought to prevail. 
Gesner produces a variety of authorities from Jo. Frid. Chris- 
tius, which confirm this opinion of Mr. JDutens, or at least 
prove it a fossil. The principal one is from Pliny, xxxvii. 2. 
and xxxiii. proem. Chrystailina et myrrh ina ex eadem terra 
fodimus, so that it is positively assserted to be a fossil from 
Karin an ia w ; while the colours assigned to it, of purple, blue, 
and white, with the variegated reflexion from the mixture, suit 
much better with poreelane. Martial styles it myrrbina picta; 
xiii. p. 110, and notices it as capable of containing hot liquors, 
a property in which it seems opposed to glass or chrystah 

Si calidum potes ardenti murra Falerno 

Convenit, et meJior fit sapor inde mero. 

The sapor here, and the odor mentioned by others, suit the 
sardonyx no better than poreelane; but the testimony of Pro¬ 
pertius is as direct to prove it factitious, as that of Pliny to 
prove it a fossil. 

Murreaque in Parthis pocula coeta focis, iv. 5. 26. 

And to resist this evidence, Christius contends, that the Murrea 
are not the same as Myrrhina; but an imitation like the Dios- 
polite manufactory. 1 am by no means qualified to decide in 
this dispute, where the difficulties on either side seem unsur- 
mountable; but as my own opinion inclines rather in favour of 

S) The be8t poreelane, next to the Chinese, was a white marble. And Gomeroon is the 
was still made at Gomeroon in 1670, as no- district of Moghostan, which joins to Kar- 
ilced by Fryar, p. 332. Its basis oopetuutze mania. 
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porcelane, I will state mj r reason plainly* and leave the deter¬ 
mination to those who are better informed. 

Porcelane, though it is factitious, and not a fossil, is com¬ 
posed of two materials which are fossil, the petuntse and the 
clay. The former, the Chinese call the bones, and the latter 
the flesh. The place of petuntze is supplied, in our European 
imitations, by flints reduced to an impalpable powder; and the 
vitrifaction of the petuntze or the flints in the furnace, gives to 
porcelane that degree of translucency it possesses. The pe¬ 
tuntze is supposed to be found of late in England. I\ow it is 
a well-known fact, that the ancient composition of porcelane 
in China was said to be prepared for the son by the father, and 
to lie buried lor several years before it was ready for the fur¬ 
nace, and the inferiority of the modern porcelane is thought, 

* by the Chinese connoisseurs, to arise from the neglect of this 
practice. May not: this have given rise to the opinion that the 
niurrhina were a fossil production ? 

Another consideration arises from the words employed by 
Pliny to express the murrhine vessels, which are capis and abacus , 
signifying, if Ilardouin be correct, literally, the c up and saucti, 
and the capis, which was a vessel used in sacrifices, was re¬ 
gularly a vas fictile. 

But the last circumstance I shall mention is, the size of 
that murrhine vessel mentioned by Pliny, which contained three 
pints (sextarios). Can it be supposed that a sardonyx was ever 
seen of this size ? he adds indeed afterwards, amplitudine nus- 
quain parvos excedunt abacos, which, to make it consistent, 
must be qualified with the exception of the former vessel that 
contained three pints. He has other particulars which lead u* 
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again to paroelane, crassitti'dine raro quanta dictum est vast 
potorio; an ft in another passage, humorem, putant sub terra 
calore densard which he certainly applies to the concoction of 
a fossil, but'which bears no,little resemblance to the maturing, 
of the materials before mentioned. 

After all, jt it was a gem, it is astonishing that the sardonyx 
should've mentioned by no ancient author, as appropriated to 
this purpose. If it was factitious, it is equally strange, fh'at. 
nothing stronger should appear on that side of the question, 
than the capis of Pliny. The distinction could not have beeii 
mistaken. T.he country lie assigns to the production is Kar-* 
mania, in the kingdom of Parthia, and that it came from Par- 
thia M into Egypt, to the countries on the Mediterranean, and 
to Home, seems evident from a variety of authorities; and that 
it might well do, if we consider that Parthia communicated 
with India by means of the Persian Gulph, and possibly on the 
north with China 55 itself, by means of the caravans. The men¬ 
tion of Karmania by Pliny, as the country where the murrhina 
were obtained, favours the supposition of procuring these ves¬ 
sels from India; for the communication of Karmania with 
Scindi and Guzerat is almost immediate, and certainly prior to 
the navigation from Egypt to that coast. But in Guzerat they 
were obtained, when the author of the Peri pi hs was employed 
in that trade ; and their arrival at the market of Baroach, from 


51 The kingdom, not the province, as we place at some frontier, like that between the 
may see from a former citation noticing Kar- Russians and Chinese at Kiatcha, is evident 

man ' a * from Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Periplus. Whe- 

ss That there was an intercourse with the ther the Seres were Chinese, or an interme- 
S6res on the north of the Himmalu moun- diate tribe between India and China, is not 
tains, and that exchange of commodities took material in the present instance. 
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the interior of India, may induce us to suppose, that they came 
into India from the north. 

The immense value of these vessels at Rome might well arise 
from their scarcity. They were first seen there in the triumphal 
procession of Pompey; and it must be observed that Pompey 
returned from the shores of the Caspian Sea. They were after¬ 
wards introduced into use at the tables o( the great, but ot a 
small size and capacity, as cups for drinking. Afterwards one 
which held three sextarii or pints, was sold for seventy talents s<s , 
and at length Nero gave three 57 hundred for a single vessel. 
The extravagance of the purchaser might, in this instance, en¬ 
hance the price, but the value of the article may be better 
estimated by the opinion of Augustus, who, upon the conquest 
of Egypt, selected out of all the spoils of Alexandria a single 
murrhine cup v for his own use. Now, therefore, it the mur- 
rhine was porcelane, it may be a piece of information ac¬ 
ceptable to our fair countrywomen, to know that Cleopatra 
did not indeed sip her tea, but drink her Mareotick wine out 
of china. 

I have not been able to consult the work of Christius, but 
take the account of his argument from Gesner, and I refer the 
reader for further information to Gesner in voce, to ChambersV 
Dictionary, to Salmasius, Plin. Exercit. and to an express dis¬ 
sertation in the Volumes of the Academy ot Relies Letties, 
which I have formerly seen, but have not now an opportunity 
of consulting. I recollect that it is in favour of the opinion, 
that murrina and porcelane are the same. 

is £ m 13,562; The sums seem as immoderate for a cup of ■ 

57 £.58,125. sardonyx as for porcelane. 
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AS. AiQfoc, Si#<pwys. P. 

A transparent substance of stone or pebble, but it is pro¬ 
bably here the glass made of stone as clear and bright as chrys- 
tal, and the same as 'Y<*A?, Hyalb mentioned before. Salmasius 
(p. 30f}6.) has a very curious quotation from the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes ad Nubes, Act ii. scene 1. 44 We call Hyalos 

114 (lie says) a material made of a certain plant burnt, and 
“ wasted by fire so as to enter into the composition of certain 
44 [glass] vessels. But the ancients appropriated the term 
44 hyalos to a transparent stone called kruon, or chrystal.”— 
This perfectly accords with the manufacture of glass, composed 
of sand, or flints, and the ashes of a plant called kali or vi~ 
traria in Narbonne. Salm. ibid, and Chambers in voce. But 
glass has its name from glastum j3 or woad, the blue dye , be¬ 
cause common glass was of that colour, but the transparent 
stoney glass [flint glass] here mentioned seems to take its name 
[StaQoivvje] transparent, .and [Y«a>}] chrystalline, from its superior 
purity and imitation of the Chrystal. The whole passage in the 
Scholiast is interesting, and worth consulting. Nub. act. ii. 
scene 1. 1. 766. Tr,v rl YuK6v ^eyeig. 

44 The hyalos or chrystal is formed circular and thick for this 
44 purpose [the purpose of a burning glass], which being rubbed 
“ with oil and warmed, they bring near the wick of a lamp and 
44 light it:” [it was rubbed with oil probably to clean it, but 
why warmed does not appear.] “ Homer knew nothing of the 

3fi See Vossius adMclam, Varior. ed. 1722, sius adds, apud Cambro-Britannos isatidis pro- 
who cites Pliny, lib. xxii. c. 1. Simile plan- ventus glas appellatur, et cosruleum colorem, 
tagini glastum in Gallia, quo Britannorutn Herba isatis is woad. 
conjuges nurusque toto corpora oblit^e. Vop~ 
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chrystal, but mentions amber:"’ [true, for with Homer 
x^uo-mAXo? is always ice.] 

Hence it appears that chrystal was known to Aristophanes, 
and the application of it to the purposes of a burning glass; 
that glass was known in the time of the Scholiast, and that 
Homer knew nothing of either. The use of a pebble or 
chrystal, however, to kindle fire, is known at least as early as 
the writings of Orpheus \foav. And if the writings attri¬ 
buted to Orpheus be really the work of Pythagoras, or a Py¬ 
thagorean, as Cicero supposes, De Nat. Deorum, the know¬ 
ledge of this property is still very old. But Tyrwhitt has 
overset all the antiquity of this Orpheus, and brings the poem 
rie^* \iQcov down to the lower empire—to Constantius, or even 
lower. See Praef. p. 10. et seq. 

Why glass was so late before it was introduced to the know¬ 
ledge of the Greeks and Romans, or other nations on the 
Mediterranean, seems extraordinary: but de Neri (Art de la 
Yerrerie, Paris, .1752) informs us, that glass is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament, and appears in the New only, in the 
epistles of St. Paul, St. James, and the Revelations; that of the 
Greeks, Arist otle is the first who makes express mention of it, 
and assigns the reason why it is transparent, and why it will not 
bend, but in a dubious passage; in Rome it was but little 
known before the year 536, U. C. and was not applied to the 
use of windows till near the reign of Nero. Seneca, Ep. xc. 
This seems the more extraordinary as the art of making glass 
was known in Egypt in the earliest times. The mummies of the 
Catacombs near Memphis are ornamented with glass beads ; 
and it has lately been discovered that the mummies of the 
Thebaid are decorated with the same material; which carries 
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the invention much higher, possibly to 1600 years before our 
era (Ripaud’s Memoir). If this be a fact, wte arrive at the 
Di6spolis of Upper Egypt, the Thebes of Homer for the ori¬ 
gin of the invention, but the Dibspolis of the Peripl&s is in 
the Lower Egypt on the Lake Mensaleb, though the name 
and site is much disputed, as we learn from d’Anville, (Egypte, 
p. 92 ,) but at Tennis on that Lake, the French found remains 
of brick, porcelane, pottery, and glass of all colours, (Me¬ 
moirs, p. 223,) and at the Lower Diospolis, we find the same 
substances noticed by tire Peri-plAs with the addition of wine, 
dipse, and an imitation of the murrhkie vessels. Strabo in¬ 
forms us, that he conversed with the manufacturers of glass a.t 
Alexandria, who told him that there was a hyalite earth; which 
of necessity entered into their compositions of a superior sort, 
and particularly in the coloured glass, but that still greater im¬ 
provements had been made at Rome, both in regard to colours 
and facility of operation (lib.xvi. p. 758). The same manu¬ 
facture was continued afterwards at Tyre and Berfitus; and at 
Tyre it was found by Benjamin of Tudela, as late as the year 
1173. (Bergeron, p. 17-) At Rome it was certainly known be¬ 
fore the second Punick war, because Seneca mentions rustici- 
tatis damn ant Scipionem quod non in Caldariutn suum spectir- 
laribus diem admiserit, but this was in the bath of Sudatory; 
in houses it was introduced later, vitro absconditur Camera, 
Ep. 86. et queedam demum nostra memoria prodisse seimus ot 
speculariorum usum perlucente testa clarum transmittentiuni 
lumen; but testa does not quite express glass. Martial men¬ 
tions glass applied to the hot-house or green-house, lib. 8 ; and 
drinking glasses he calls chrystalla (lib. x. 59, Ed. Fitzger.). 
Pliny also writes, maximus tamen honos est in candido trans- 
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Ricentibus, quara proximo chrystalli similitudine, usus vero ad 
potandum argenti metalla et auri pepulit. Lib. xxxvi. 26 . From 
which we learn, that the Romans used drinking glasses as we 
do, in preference to gold or silver, and that the material was 
not vitrum , but the white flint glass like chrystal, as ours is. 
Gibbon has observed, that Augustus knew not the comfort of 
clean linen or glass windows, but glass windows were within a 
century after his time adopted in Rome. In England we are 
indebted to Theodorus, archbishop of Canterbury, who intro¬ 
duced glass windows, music, geometry, and classical learning 
into England about the year 670. Beda, Ec. Hist. lib. iv. 
c. 2 . 

That clear or flint glass assumed its name from r 'Y«x«, chrys¬ 
tal, is still more apparent from a passage of Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. 
p. 128. ed. Wessel. where mention is made of both sorts, the 
factitious and native "TsXov, as he writes it. The glass coffin 
of Alexander is called 'TaXm;, by Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 794. See 
Herod, iii. p. 206. et Wessel. not. et Diod. ii. p. 15. 

54. AtSof KaXXsavof. KccWai'vog. P. Callain Stone. 

The Lapis Callais or Callainus of Pliny is a gem of a pale 
green colour found in Caucasus, Tartary, and the best sort in 
Karmania; it is called an emerald by Ramusio, and it was 
possibly one of those substances which, Dutens says, the an¬ 
cients mistook for the emerald, and which he calls Peridot, 
Spath, Fluor, and prime d’Emeraude, the distinctions of which 
are attended to by few, except jewellers or collectors; others 
think Callais and Callainus two distinct stones; the Peridot is 
a pale green, inclining to yellow. Id. 
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Salmasius writes it Callinus, and says it may be a pebble or 
agate, inclosed % and that it is loose and rattles; this Pliny 
calls Cytis, xxxvii. 56. Iiard. Cytis circa Copton nascitur 
Candida, et videtur intus habere petram fjuae sentiatur etiairr 
strepitu. 

55. ‘Al$og o^navog. P. Opsian Stone. 

Probably serpentine or haematite, in the opinion of Dr. 
Burgess. Salmasius objects to Pliny for calling it opsidian, or 
saying it was discovered by Opsidius. In Greek it is always 
opsian, and is a green stone very dark, approaching to black. 
It was found in the islands of Ethiopia; and from taking a 
high polish was used by the emperor Domitian to face a portico, 
so that from the reflection he might discover if any one was 
approaching from behind. 

The opsidian stone, mentioned by Pliny, is very dark but 
translucent, and a factitious sort of it which he likewise no¬ 
tices, seems very much to resemble the material of which our 
brown or red tea-pots are composed. Totum rubens, atque 
non translucens, hrematinon appellatum. See discourse in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. The specimens of this, 
stone, which I have seen, are so dark that the green cast can 
only be discovered by holding them in a particular position. 
The closeness of their texture seems to admit of any degree of 
polish that the artist may be disposed to give them. 

The specimen which I saw was brought from Egypt by a 
Gentleman who had visited the country : it. was esteemed such 
in Egypt, and acknowledged for opsian by several of the most 

But he mentions it as a topaz* and says, blue, why not a turquoise ? which is still a 
there are topazes of two different colours $ if favourite stone in the East* 
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curious observers at Rome; and it exactly answers the descrip¬ 
tion of Isidorus, adduced by Hardouin on this passage : est 
autem, niger, interdum et virens, aliquando et translucidus, 
crassiore visu, And again : obsidius lapis niger est, transluci¬ 
dus et vitri habens similitudinem. Isidor. lib. 16. Orig. cap. 
15. and cap. 4. That opsian and opsidiari have been con¬ 
founded, or applied to different substances, may be allowed; 
but the opsidian of Pliny came from Ethiopia, and so did the 
opsian of the Peri phis; and whatever be the name, the same 
fossil seems to be intended. How it may be applied by others, 
concerns not the present question ; and if the etymology be 
Greek (from oinofAui or tytg), it might be applied to any po¬ 
lished stone which reflects images. It is used by Orpheus under 
opallins, lin. 4. in what sense I pretend not to determine; but 
his classing it under the opal, which is clouded, and specifying 
its pitchy colour (««< Trlmog (Jax^ucn XiOtspevov o^/kkvoio) and stonc- 
like appearance, petrified, as he supposed, from the exudation 
of the pine, makes me suppose it the same as Pliny, describes, 
when he mentions the imitations of it and the stone itself: In 
genere vitri et obsidiana numerantur, ad similitudinem lapidis 
quern in Mthiopia Obsidius invenit, nigerricni coloris, aliquando 
et translucidi crassiore visu, atque in speculis parietum pro- 
imagine umbras reddente. M. Du tens (p.6’6.) says, it is a vol¬ 
canic glass, such as is found about Mount Etna and Mount 
Vesuvius; but instead of solving the difficulty, about which,, 
he says, so many learned men have disputed in vain, this only 
adds to it; for if it was found in Itaty and Sicily, why should 
it be sought for in Ethiopia, almost at the mouth of the Red; 
Sea, and imported from Egypt at a prodigious expence ? Lord 

Vaientia, in a survey that he has lately made of the western 
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coast of the Red Sea, has found the bay to which the opsian 
stone is attributed, about eighty miles below Adooli; and it is 
not impossible that some other publick spirited [Englishman 
may visit it again, and determine what is the opsian stone, by 
some native mineral production still to be discovered on the 
spot. • 

56 . AuySog. Lygdus. P. 

A beautiful white marble, or rather alabaster, used to hold 
odours ; Ramusio. Salmasius says, an imitation of this ala¬ 
baster 60 was formed of Parian marble, but that the best and 
original lygdus was brought from Arabia, that is, as noticed 
in the PeriplCts, from Moosa. Salm. p. 59- See Oynx. 

57. A vkiov. Lycium. P. 

A thorny plant, so called fropi being found in Lycia princi¬ 
pally. A juice from which was used for dying yellow, men¬ 
tioned by Pliny and Dioscorides. The women also, who af¬ 
fected golden locks, used it to tinge their hair. Salm. p. 1164. 
Why this should be sought in Scindi, if it was found in Lycia, 
does not appear. It is found now in the shops by the name of 
the yellow-berry, box thorn, grana d’Avignon. Dr. Burgess. 
Lvcium, in Pliny, is a medicine derived from the Garyophyl- 
lon, lib. xii. c. 15. Hardouin, who adds Lycium porro quid 
sit ignorari etiam a peritis herbariis pronunciat Anguillara, lib. 
de Simplic. pars iii. p. 62. Nos Clusio credimus esse Hacchic 
Goanorum. 

58. Aullrug. bodices. P. 

Quilts or coverlids. 

k '/ro'KXxi oc7r\oi xa) IvTotriot. 

Coverlids plain and of the country manufacture at Moosa. 

*° Unguenta optime servantur in alabaetris. Plim lib. xiii* p. 3, 
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59* M oi^yu^Tcti t p. 84. D. P. 

Pearls 6l , fished for near Cape Comorin, where the fishery still 
continues, or at the Lackdive islands, formed a great article of, 
commerce on the coast of Malabar. 

60. MctXctGa&ijOv. Maldbathriim. D. P. Betel. 

In order to avoid the confusion of aricient authors, we must 
consider this article under two heads : 

First, as an Unguent, Odour, or Perfume; 

Secondly, as the Betel. 

First, as an unguent or perfume, it is certainly assumed by 
Horace: 

Ccronatus nitentes 

Malobathro Syrio capillos. Hor. lib. ii. ode vii. Sj>. 

and by Pliny 61 when he makes it, with all the fragrant odours 
of the East, enter into the royal unguent of the kings of Persia. 
(Lib. xiii. c. 2.) And again (lib. xii. c. 12, or 26 Hardouin,) 
where he mentions the nard of Gaul, Crete, and Syria; the 
last agreeing with the Syrian odour of Horace, and almost 
ascertaining the error of confounding spikenard with the betel'. 
So likewise (lib. xii. c. 59 ) Hard. Dat. et malobathron Syria 
ex qua exprimitur oleum ad unguenta; but in the same chapter 


(,t Pearls sold in India for three times their 
weight of pure gold. Ar. Ind. c. viii. in fine. 

w It appears by Pliny,, lib. xiii. c. 2.. that 
almost all the fragrant odours of the East en¬ 
tered into the composition of their unguents. 
In the royal Persian unguent no less than 
twenty-six odours are enumerated, and among 
them the mal 6 bathron, which is not so pro¬ 
perly an odour as a stimulant, if it be the 
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betre. But it is frequently confounded with the 
spikenard, the first of odours, which is pre¬ 
eminently called folium, or the leaf, in oppo*. 
sition to costus, or the root. But the arecka-nut 
being wrapt in the betel leaf has probably 
given rise to the mistake. See Pliny, lib* xii. 
c. 12. where the hadrosphaerum, mesosphae- 
rum, microsphaerum—all distinctions of the 
betel, are falsely applied to the spikenard. 
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lie says, sapor ej us nardo similis esse debetsub lingu4; and (lib. 
xxiii. c. 48. Hard.) oris et halites suavitatem commendat lin- 
gua3 subdituin folium: in which sense, as Diosc6rides also tes¬ 
tifies, it is-a masticatory, and not an unguent. Added to this, 
be applies the titular distinction of hadrosphcerum, mesosplnerum, 
and microsphaerum to the spikenard (lib. xii. 26. Hard.) which 
Salmasius, Matthioli, and almost all the commentators, agree in 
assigning specifically to the betel ; and to the betel, betre, or 
petros, they are applied in the Peri pi 6s. (p. penult.) The error of 
Pliny, and his fluctuation in making it both an unguent and 
a masticatory, arises from his considering the spikenard to be 
the leaf, hut (which it is not, but a root), and not con¬ 

sidering, or not knowing, that the betel is, above all others, the 
leaf, used with the areka-nut, aud the constant masticatory of 
the Orientals from Malabar to Japan. 

Secondly, that it is a masticatory is confirmed by Diosco- 
j ides , for he says ( uirGTiQ&Toti o$ ttj yXctHrcTj 7r^og evu^iocv g-o^aTCf), it is 
placed under the tongue to sweeten the breath, and it has 
iMvoifuv TlvulvropctxtoTB^v) the virtue of strengthening the stomach. 
If any native of the East were at this day asked the properties 
of betel, no doubt he would specify these two particulars above 
oil others. Put it should seem that Eisoscdrides was aware of 
the confusion caused by mistaking the nard for the betel; for he 
commences his account by saying, that some believe the mala- 
bathrum to be the leaf of the nard, deceived by the similarity 
of the odour; but the fact is far otherwise. (See Matthioli, 
p. 40.) 

The author of the Periplfls knew that Petros was the leaf, 
and that when the whole composition was made up together, 
it was called Mahibathrum ; for he mentions the method of 
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obtaining it by the Ste from the SesaUe, and their exporta¬ 
tion of it again, (p. ult) We know likewise that the procuring 
it at the extremity of the East, is consonant to modern.observa¬ 
tion ; for though it is used in India, it is indispensable in all 
ceremonies in Ava, .Pegu, China, and the islands of Java, Su¬ 
matra, &c. It is now well known to consist of the areka-nut, 
the betel-leaf, a mixture of lime from sea-shells, and some¬ 
times with the addition of odoriferous drugs. The areka-nut 
has the appearance of an oblate nutmeg, hard as horn, and 
when cut, resembling the nutmeg in its mottled appearance. 
Dr. Burgess informs me, that the unripe nutmeg is sometimes 
pressed, and an aromatic liquid procured, fragrant in trie 
highest degree, which perhaps may have soipe relation to the 
perfumed unguent of the ancients. The betel is a species of 
the pepper-plant, and the lime is called chinam, the use of 
which turns the teeth black ; and black teeth consequently, 
from the universality of the practice, are the standard of ele¬ 
gance in all those countries where the usage prevails. For the 
natural history of the ingredients, and the ceremonies attending 
the custom, 1 refer to Sir G. Staunton's Chinese Embassy, 
vol. i. 272.; Mr. Marsden’s Sumatra, p. 242.; and Mr. Tur¬ 
ner's Embassy to Thibet, pp. 285. 343. 

The name of this masticatory varies in different countries, but 
its Arabick name is Tembul, Teuibal, or Tambal; and from 
famala, added to betrb or bathra, tamala-bathra is derived, and 
the mald-bathra of the ancients, according to the opinion of 
Salmasius.—“ But Stephens (in voce) gives a different etymo- 
“ logy : Ferunt apud Indos nasci in ea regione quae Malabar 
« dicitur, vernacuki ipsorum linguA Bathrum, si# Bethrum, 
« appellari, inde Graecos composita voee nominasse v,” 
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F. F. What adds to the probability of this is, that the coast 
was called Mate, till the Arabs added the final syllable. And 
let it not be thought fantastical, if we carry our conjectures 
farther east—to the country of the Malays, in the Golden 
Chersonese; for in that part of the world the custom is far 
more prevalent, and there the best ingredients are still pro¬ 
cured. The Malays were not unknown, by report at least, to 
the Greeks; for Ptolemy has a Malai-oo-Colon (M«A««r xuXov 
uKgov, p. 1?6.), not far from the Straits of Malacca, the country 
of the Malays. 

From the practice of the natives, another circumstance oc¬ 
curs worthy of remark; for it is said, “ Since in mutuis visita- 
u tionibus folia betel manu tenent, ac eum Areka et calee in 
“ patinis ligneis in benevolentice signum offerunt hospiti; dum 
“ utuntur, primo parum A re k as mandunt, mox folium betel 
‘ 4 calci illitum, exempt is prius nervis ungue pollicis, quern prop- 
“ terea longum atque acutum habent.” NieuhofF, pars ult. 
Legat. Batav. p. 99. F. F.—I owe this curious passage to the 
suggestion of Dr. Falconer, and I cannot help thinking that it 
corresponds with the expression in the Periplfis, efimottrctvTeg 
xccXcipa; tv$ Xeyopiwg Hiring; ex arundinibus illis quas petros ap¬ 
pellant nervis Jibrhque extract is ; though applied to the making 
tip of the composition, rather than the use of it. 

The account of the ingredients must be left for the natural 
historians to develope; but the classical history of them, such 
as 1 have been able with the assistance of my friends to collect, 
has been drawn from Didscorides, Pliny, Matthioli, Sahnasius, 
Stuckius, and the other authorities cited, with much labour 
and attention ; and if it contributes to remove the obscurity in 
which the question was involved, let it not be received as a 
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tedious discussion, but as the effort of an author, who was en¬ 
gaged in the inquiry, before he was aware that an acquaint¬ 
ance with natural history would become so material a part of 
his duty. 

62. M citceig. Macer. P. 

An aromatic from India ; the bark red, the root large. The 
bark used as a medicine in dysenteries. Plin. xii. 8. Salm. 
1302. 

63. Margarita. D. P. Pearls. 

The Pearl Fishery is mentioned in the Periplds, both at 
Bahrein in the Gulph of Persia, and at the Island of Ceylon; 
but I am obliged to Mr. Falconer for pointing out “ the autho- 
« rity of Pliny, lib. ix. 35. or 54 Hard, and lib. vi. 22. or 24 
“ Hard.; the former of which is of importance, as marking out 
“ not only the fishery at Ceylon, but at Perimoola, and the 
« Sinus Perimoolus.” F. For the Perimoola of Ptolemy is not 
far from the Straits of Malacca, and approaches (though not 
nearly) to the Sooloo Fishery of Mr. Dalrymple. Whether 
pearls are still taken in the Gulph of Siam or Cambodia, I am 
not informed, but they might well be brought thither from 
Borneo ; and the information is highly interesting. In the 
same passage it is noticed by Pliny: Principium ergo, cul- 
raenque omnium rerum pretii, Margaritae tenent. But it is not 
true that the pearl sold higher at Home than the diamond ; for, 
lib. xxxvii. c. 4. the diamond has the highest value; the pearl, 
the second ; and the emerald, the third. 

64. Marucorum Lana. D. Wool of Marucori. 

The text is corrupt. Ramusio joins it with the following 
article, Fucus, which he reads Marucorum Succus ; but what 
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what it means is not easily discoverable. Dr. Falconer, With 
great appearance of probability, supposes it to be the wool of 
the Thibet sheep, of which shawls are made. 

6*o. P. 

Knives or canjars worn at the girdle. 

66. M$X/e<p&a ■xjxXv.a.. P. 

Brass 6 * or copper, prepared, as Ramusio says, for vessels of 
cookery. But rather for ornaments of women, as bracelets, 
anklets, and collars. No usage of MeXiSpS* occurs elsewhere ; 
but metals were prepared with several materials to give them 
colour, or make them tractable or malleable. Thus jjjjpXoGtbpk 
in Hesychius was brass prepared with ox’s gall to give it the 
colour of gold, and used like our tinsel ornaments or foil for 
stage dresses and decorations. Thus common brass was neither 
ductile nor malleable, but the Cyprian brass was both. And 
thus, perhaps, brass, was formed with some prepara¬ 

tion of honey. Pliny uses coronarium possibly in reference to 
the same application of it as Hesychius mentions, and seems 
to use Cyprium in the sense of copper. Cyprium regulare is 
the best copper, and every metal is called regulare when puri¬ 
fied, omne, purgatis diligentius igni vitiis, excoctisque, re¬ 
gulare est. And again Cyprium tenuissimum quod coronarium 
vocant, xxxiii. 9- 

67. MsA; KccXapivov to \tyop‘vov <ru.-AXU{)t. D* P• 

Honey from canes. Sugar. 

In Arabic, shuker, which the Greeks seem first to have met 
with on the coast of Arabia, and thence to have adopted the 


** This article is very dubious* 
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Arabic name. It is here mentioned on the coast of Africa, 
where the Arabians likewise traded, and either imported it 
themselves from India, or found it imported ; it was evidently 
not found in that age growing in Africa. The Sanskreet name 
of sugar is ich-shu-casa, and from the two middle syllables the 
Arabic shuka, or shuker.' As. Research. iv. 2dl. Sec u 
Cadge, article Cannamele, Cann® Mellis, mentioned by Al- 
bertus Aquensis, William of Tyre, and others, as introduced 
from the East into Cyprus, Sicily, &c. m their age. 

68. MeXiicctov. Honey Loins . P* 

The lotus or nymphfca of Egypt. The stalk contains a sweet 
and eatable substance, considered as a luxury by the Egyptians, 
and used as bread; it was sometimes carried to Rome, and the 
Peri pi As makes it an article of importation at Barygdza. It ap¬ 
pears also to have been used as provision for manners; and if 
this was the favourite bread of Egypt, in preference to grain, 
Homer mmht well speak of it as a luxury and delicacy ; but his 
lotus 64 is generally supposed to be the fruit of a tree, by our 
African travellers. Authors differ, some asserting that it is still 
common in the Nile, others saying that the lotus now found 
there has neither pulp nor substance. 

69 . See Stator. D. P. 

70. M oKgoTV Bvpiupa. D. P. 

An incense called mocrotus or raocroton. 

71. MoXovim. P- _ . , 

Coarse cottons of the colour of the mallow. Others read 

Uo^xl either single threaded or of one colour. 

- «4 See Rennel on Africa. Gcog. of Herodotus. 
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Coarse cotton dyed of a whitish purple, anti therefore called 
inolochina from M o\o%y, mcillozis. Wilford, Asiat. Dissertation, 
vol. ii. p. 233. 

Paolino interprets Molochina, tele finissime dipinti e richa- 
jnente, p. 95. i. e. chintz. Muslins are said to derive their 
name from Mosul, because they.Hvere brought 'from thence by 
caravans into Europe. (Marco Polo, lib. i. c. 6.) But there 
is a distant resemblance between Molochina and muslins, and 
the Greeks had no soft sound of eh. If there is any name ia 
the native language similar to either, We ought rather to seek for 
an Oriental derivation than a Greek one. At the same time it 
may be considered, that purple cottons might have as general a 
sale formerly, as blue Surats have now. 

7.2. Mo Aw Lead. P. 

7'3. Mot*. P. 

A species of cinnamon. See K cccra-U. 

74. M ugov. D. P. 

Myrrh or oil of myrrh 6s . 

A gum or resin issuing from a thorn in Arabia, Abyssinia, 
See. Bruce has given an account of the plant; he says it is 
originally from Africa, and that the Arabian myrrh is still an 
inferior sort. See Bruce, Chambers, and Salmasius. 

75. M vfyvvj. See A iQiot Mufavj. 

Porcelane, See Gesner and Chambers in voce. 

N 

76 . Na $og. D. P. Nardi Slachys , Nardi Spied, in the Di¬ 
gest. Spikenard. 

f* The African is best ; the Abyssinian, Arabian, and Indian, worst. Dr. Burgess. 
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This article appears under another form, and as if it were a 
different article in the Digest, No. 3. The Nardi Stachys is 
No. 5, but under No. 3 we read 

Folium 

1. Pentasphserumv 

2. Barbaricum. 

3. Caryophyllum. 

The two first of which may be interpreted in conformity to 
the authorities which follow : L Folium Pentasphoerum, Betel. 
2. Folium Barbaricum, spikenard; but the third is the Clove,- 
and is not related to the other two folia or leaves, unless it were, 
introduced into the rescript of the Digest, from the custom¬ 
house at Alexandria, because it was a compound of QoMov, a 
leaf. Caruo-phullon, the nut leaf,\ is a name applied to the 
pink flower, because the sheath which encloses the flowei is 
scolloped and jagged like the sheath of a nut. Whether this 
was transferred to the clove itself, on account of the angular 
points at the head of the clove, or nail; or whether to the plant, 
I am not able to determine. (See article Caryophyllon); but 
Nclfoz is the spikenard called Folium Barbaricum, because it 
was obtained at Barbarikb, the port of Scindi; and Folium 
Gangiticum, because it was likewise procured at the Ganges, 
that is in Bengal Ncc^og yonrxvMri also, as it appears in the 
Periplhs (p. 32.), by the general consent of the commentators, 
is read, N :fa 2 os Vctyymxy, and confirmed by the Periplffs itself, 
p. 36. by Pliny and Dioscdrides. 

No Oriental aromatic has caused greater disputes among the 
critics, or writers on Natural History, and it is only within 
these few years that we have arrived at the true knowledge oF 


this curious odour, by means of the inquiries of Sir William 
Jones and Dr. Roxburgh. 

*• Their account is contained in the fourth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and Dr. Roxburgh was so fortunate at'last as to 
obtain the plant in a state of perfection, of which he has given 
a drawing that puts an end to all controversy on the subject. 

The nard has the addition of spike from the Latin spica, an 
ear of wheat, which, according to Dr, Roxburgh's drawing, it 
perfectly resembles. And this adjunct is found also in its 
Arabic name, sunibul; and in its Shanskreet appellation, Jata- 
nidnsi; as also its Persic title khhstah, all signifying' 'spica. 

Sir William Jones, Asiat. Res. iv. J17, says, it is a native of 
Bud tan, N6pal, and Morang; and that it is a species of Va¬ 
leri sit). It is remaikable that lie had himselt seen a resem¬ 
blance of it in Syria, as the Romans or Greeks ideation Syria 
as one of the countries where it is found; but Ptolemy gives it 
its true origin in these tracts of India. A specimen was brought 
down to Calcutta from Boudtan, at the request of Sir William 
Jones, and the agents of the Deva Raja called it painpi; 
but it was not in flower. Some dried specimens of it looked 
like the tails of ermines, but the living ones, as Dr. Roxburgh 
afterwards found, rise from the ground like ears of wheat. It 
answers the description of Dioscdrides. It is weaker in scent 
than the Sumbul spikenard of Lower Asia when dry, and even 
lost much of its odour between Boudtan and Calcutta. The 
odour is like the scent of violets; but the living plant is for¬ 
bidden to be brought out of Boudtan. It was, however, pro¬ 
cured by tie intervention of Mr. Purling, the English resident ; 
and was at last received in its perfect form by Dr. Roxburgh, 
who has described it botaniially. As. Res. iv. 733. 
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In the age of the Periplhs it was brought from Scindi, and 
from the Ganges; which, according to Sir William Jones, we 
ought to conclude would be the natural port for it, as coming 
from Bond tan. This authorizes the change of reading from 
yccTrwiitvj [gapanika,] to yxyyir^, [gangitiktt,] more especially 
as it is mentioned at the Ganges, and the most fanciful in¬ 
quirer would hardly refer Gapanika to Japan. 

Other particulars occur in Pliny which are worthy of re¬ 
mark ; for he describes the nard with its spica, mentioning 
also that both the leaves and the spica are of high value, 
and that the odour is the prime in all unguents. The price an 
hundred denarii for a pound. But he afterwards visibly con¬ 
founds it with the malobalhrum or betel, as will appear from 
his usage of hadrosphserum, rnesosplnenun, microsphterum, 
terms peculiar to the betel. 

Hoffman in voce Foliatuni, writes, Folium catasphaerum est 
Folium Malabatbri quod hide <r(pu^cti, i. e. pilulae conficerentur. 
Folium verb Barbaricum, id quod indicum, Graeci recentiores 
nominar.unt quod ex India deferretur per Barbaricum Sinutn. 
F. F. But it is not the Barbaricus Sinus on the coast of Africa 
that is meant, but the port Barbarikh in the Delta of the 
Indus. There the Peripifts finds the spikenard, which is the 
folium Indicum. Folium cataspluerum, hadrospliaerum, &c, 
is the betel-leaf. Hoffman adopts Salma si us’s opinion in regard 
to the mistake of Pliny : he seems to think that the nialoba- 
thrum, as well as the folium, was confounded with the spike¬ 
nard. If so, the malobathrum Syrium of Horace is the un¬ 
guent of spikenard, which, according to Sir W. Jones, is found 
in Syria as well as in India. 

5 c 


vox. ii. 



The characteristic name of the nard is folium*®, the leaf, 
pre-eminently in contradistinction to costus, tf/ie rooty both as 
the prime odoars of their two sorts, the root and the leaf. 

Dr. Falconer has justly cautioned me to be sure that the nard 
of Pliny is the leaf. I know no more of natural history than l 
have obtained from the authorities here cited ; but that Pliny 
mentions both the spica and the folium of the nard, is certain ; 
and by his expressions I understand, that what we now know to 
be the root, lie supposed to be the growth. Cacumina in aristas 
.fe spargunt, assuredly expresses something above ground; ideo 
gdmina dote nardi spicas ac folia celebrant, as evidently ex¬ 
presses that spicae and folia are parts of the nard. But that 
Pliny was mistaken, and that the spica was really the root, 
cannot be doubted, after the account that Dr. Roxburgh has 
given. It is clear also from the authorities adduced by Dr. F. 
that the ancients were well informed of this. “ In one of the 
M receipts for the Theriaca Andromachi, ts ^av !?%. 

a N apfn fotxvs, jj Taurus 9’e^xtm fuv Kara ttqwthv aftc$r<*<rw. 

u JEginet. lib. vii. Galen speaks of it as a root: «* romuv fo 
“ ij <ruyyivcp.svv tiumptuv. And Arrian : tx siv ^ T V V tgypov t«utijv 
u tv N a^v ftoXXyv ts km euorpov, xou TauTyv <rvXX&yeiv tvs 

“ tbomKxs. And Galen, lib. xii. de Antidotis, c. 14. etpifas h 

** tys ft(lOytyoafAfitvys o Avfyofiu%os I vUiKyv N a^Sov xeXeuet fiaXeiv, yjvfte^ 
** xa) <rctx vv ovoputyptv N uflov, tea] rot ov<rav, wro ryjs ft^os rvg 

“ x^ayuag opoiorijTos, Kara ryv po^-nv. To these may be added 
« the testimony of the moderns ; Murray, Apparat. Medic. 
“ vol. v. pp. 445, 446. Lewis, Mat. Med, and the following 
« note from Bodseus, which perhaps best solves the question: 

** Salmasius, p. io6y, is clearly of opinion, folium to nard. He says it is always peculiar 
Uia t Pliny is regularly mistaken in applying to malobathrum betel, 
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“ In Indica Nardo, salvo meliore judicio, spica dicitur caulir 
« cuius, multis capillaceis foliolis obsitus, ad instar aristarum; 
“ nec de nihilo aut immerito Grseci antiquissimi, Romani et 
“ Arabes Nardo illi Spica? appellationem imposuerunt. Radix 
« quidem est, sed quae cauliculum e terra emittat, aliquando 
“ plures ex una radice capillaceis densis aristatisque foliolis 
« vestitos. Not. in Theophrast. p. 1018.” F. F. Add to this 
the testimony of Dr. Roxburgh, and it will appear evidently 
that Pliny was mistaken. Another medical friend informs me, 
« that the matted fibres, which are the part chosen for medi¬ 
ae cinal purposes, are supposed by some to be the head , or 
« spike of the plant, by others, the root— they^ seem rather to 
« be the remains of the withered stalks, or ribs of the leaves; 
« sometimes entire leaves and pieces of stalks are found among 
44 them.” Is not this the origin of Pliny's mistake, which Dr. 
Roxburgh sets at rest ? and may not these leaves and stalks be 
purposely left to increase the weight and price ; or even to de¬ 
ceive, as the natives are so jealous of their plant? All this 
accords with the quotation of Dr. I*, from Bodasus. 

Rut there is still a more remarkable particular in Pliny, which 
is, that he manifestly copies the periplAs in the three places 
which he allots for the markets of the spikenard; for he men¬ 
tions Patala at the head of the Delta 67 in Scindi, corre¬ 
spondent to the Barbarika of the PeriplCts; and another sort 
which he calls Ozsenitides, evidently agreeing with the mart of 
Oz6ne (p. 27, Peripl.); and a third sort, named Gangitic, from 
the Ganges, answering to gapanic, for which all the com¬ 
mentators agree in reading Gangitic. Very strong proofs these, 

Whether this in Pliny does not apply to costus ! 

5c2 


that Pliny had seen this journal and copied from it; as he men¬ 
tions nothing of Oz6ne in his account of the voyage, and only 
catches OzEehitid.es here incidentally. See Salmasius, p. 1059. 
et seq. who is very copious on the subject, and has exhausted 
all that the ancients knew of this aromatic 69 . 

70. NaihrArti?, p. 27. Nau0ms. P. 

It seems to be an inferior tortoise-shell from the context, 
which runs thus, rcca xeKavij hccpopog f.ier/% rrjv’lvdiK'yjv j cal uccv 7 rXiog 
ixlyog, i. e. tortoise-shell of superior kind, but not equal to the 
Indian ; and a small quantity of that species called nauplius. 
It may, however, be a different commodity; but I cannot 
trace it in Pliny, unless it be the shell of that fish lie calls 
nauplius, lib. ix. c. 30. or 49 Hard, which seems a species 
of the nautilus; but which Ilardouin says, does not sail in its 
own shell, but a borrowed one. 

71. N^a Xygucov. D. P. 

Sewing silk, or silk thread, from China. If this passage be 
correct, it proves that silk was brought into India from China, 
as early as the age of the Periplfis. N^« can hardly be applied 
to a web, it seems always to be thread. 

It is called by Procopius and all the later writers, as 

well as by the Digest, and was known without either name to 
Pliny; for he says, the women who wrought it had the double 
trouble of untwisting the silk thread, and then weaving it up 
into a manufacture. Unde geminus nostris foe min is labor, re- 
dordiendi fila rursumque texendi. See Procop. Anecd. p. 3. 
Zonaras ad Concil. p. 231. And for the history of the silk 
trade at Tyre, see Procop. Hist. Arc. p. 73. Justinian ruined 

" It resemble*the tail of a.small animal, in Dr* Burgess’s Collection* 



the trade at Tyre, and yet sent the Monks to bring the worm 
from the East. Procop. de Bello Goth. iv. 17- p.6'13. Byz. 
Hist. See Gibbon. 

Awr? & Sfftv r, pera-ga, stye vuSetiri Tip ttr^fot W naXctt 

E \Xrjves My&vyv exaXvv, tocvuv $s ovofiet&nv. Procop. Persic. 

& Vandal, lib. iv. Msra^x sera cruda. Du Cange, i. Un¬ 
wrought silk is called Egiov in the PeripIds. 

I'^mtU to, lx METAHHZ sv Br^vra pev xcii Tu{» rrroXeriv rfy Qoivikijs 
l^yot^ecr^ca ex iraXcaS IttlSur St Se tutuv Ipiro^oi xcu SiffUlt^oi **) 

IvTavOoc, to otvexcu.^ev uxav. Procop. Anec. p. iii. Hist. Aic. p. 3. 

The manufactures had been long established at Berfitus and 
Tyre. The web was formed from the metaxa; may we not 
call it organzine silk ? The price of the metaxa was raised 
by the taxes imposed in Persia; and, upon the manufacturers 
raising the price, Justinian fixed a maximum and ruined the 

trade. 

o 

72. 'O&oviov. Muslin. P. 

1st sort. ’IvSmov to nXciTUTegov vi XeyofAevij Movuxrj., 

Wide India, muslins called Monakh&, that is, of the verj r best 
and finest sort; particularly fine. 

2d sort. ZctypotToyyvt;. 

Which is evidently the cotton too ordinary to spin, and made 
use of only for stuffing of cushions, beds, &c. The Greek term 
is derived from Z«W«, to stuff, Ectypuru, stuffing, or things 
stuffed. The article in the Periplfis would be better read 
S aypctToyl^ the sort of cotton used for stuffing. Marco Polo, 
lib. iii. c. 29* says, II Bambagio che si cava di quello, cosh 
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vecchi non e buon de filare, raa solamente per coltre. And 
Strabo ; Ik tutu <5e [ihe cotton plant] 

fftvSSvug C(f>ctiveor&cii, rvg SI MuxeSovotg ctv t» KvcttyeiXav uuto's y^ijcrS'at, kcu 
tw Zaypa.rotra'yyg. Fine muslins are made of cotton ; but the 
Macedonians used cotton for flocks, and stuffing of couches. 
Mr. Marsden, p. 126. notices the cotton used only for this 
purpose in Sumatra as the Bombax Ceiba; and Percival men¬ 
tions the same in Ceylon, p. 328. See also Dampier, New 
Holland, p. 65. and Voyage, p. 165. ’O Qovtov is from o6o»^ t the 
thin inner garment of women, corresponding to the x* Tt * v 
of men. Horn. II. £. 595. Meursius proposes Zctyparoyom^ 
vestis pellicia. F. 

Mohakhh, single. 

3d sort. XvSotTov. 

Coarse muslins, or rather coarse cottons, called at present 
dungarees; Wilford, As. Dissert, vol. ii. p. 233. to which nio- 
nakhh is opposed as a finer sort. 

73. oTvog. Wine. P. 

1. AmIxt]vS(. Wine of Laodieh , in Syria. Syria is still 

famous for its wine. A olney, tom. ii. p. 6.9. Strabo. 

. d’Anvilie Geog. An. ii. 134. 

2. I roiXmog. Italian Wine. P. 

•. ' . *, . - x ! , ^ [ ( '> 'id r }u ' , 

3. AguCtKcg. Arabian Wine. P. It is dubious whether 

it may not be palm or toddy wine, it seems to have 
been a great article of cotnmerce. 

74. "Op<pa% Atoffifokmxij. Dipse, Rob of Grapes from Dios - 
j pahs. P. 

For the explanation of this article I am wholly indebted to 
Dr. Falconer, and return.my tliauks to him more particularly, 
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as it was llie commencement of bis correspondence. He ob¬ 
served to me, that it was the dipso of the Orientals, and still 
used as a relish all over the East. Dipso is the rob of grapes 
in their unripe state, and a pleasant acid. 1 have found many 
authorities to confirm his suggestion. Pliny, v. 6. xii. 19» 
xii. 27. xiv. 9 . xxiii. called by Columella, Sapa vini. See also 
Shaw. Dr. Russel’s Aleppo, p. 58. and Pocock, i. p. 08 . made 
at Faiume, and called Bee mas,, or Pacmas, Iter Hierosol. ex 
uvarum acinis Mauris Zibib vet Zibiden dictum, p. 357, ex 
acinis succum exprimunt, coquuntque, donee ad spissitudinem, 
instar mellis ebullient, Pacmas id Arabich vocant, nos de~ 
frutum, I tali mosto* cotto, mustum coctum, eoque in cibis 
pro intinctu utuntur, nonnulli aqu4 multd dilutum bibunt, id. 
p. 387- Ebn Haukal likewise describes it, and calls it Doushab, 
made at Arghan in Susiana- 

75. Onyx Arabicus. D. Arabian Qnyx. 

This article stands in the Digest so unconnected with all that 
precedes and follows it, that Ramusio, in order to make it a 
drug, reads it Gum Arabic; and lean hardly think otherwise 
than that it is a corruption, and that some aromatic produce of 
Arabia is meant; but what, it is impossible to determine. Mr. 
Falconer is persuaded “ that it is the Onyx used as a box to 
« contain odours or perfumes, the same as the Alabaster of 
“ Scripture, Duke, vii. 37. and Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 8. or 12 
“ Hardouin, strongly confirms this opinion, for there the Onyx 

<0 The mustard which we use (pro intinctu) the plant we call mustard,) till at length the 
was originally from Italy, and was, in its un- adulteration supplanted the genuine Mustum 
adulterated state, the must'of new wines it ardens, Mosto che arde. 
was afterwards quickened with the Sinapi, (or 
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“ is said to be found in Arabia, and to be the same as Ala- 


bastrites, and to be excavated for the purpose of containing 


“ unguents or perfumes; and so Horace, Nardi parvus onyx 
“ eliciet caduni.” F. I have nothing to object to this but 
the context. 


7 6. ’07ryTitz, p. 27 . Awls or bodkins. P. 

An article in trade on the coast of Africa, as needles are at 
this day. 

77- *0 (>ux<&k°s> Mountain Brass. 

Used for Ornaments, and divided into small pieces or par¬ 
cels by way of coin. Ramusio calls it white copper, copper 
from which the gold and silver has not been well separated in 
extracting it from the ore. It is sometimes written, in other 
authors, Auricbalcurn; and in the trade of Adooli, where it 
occurs, I could have wished to have interpreted it Gold, still 
formed into parcels or ounces instead of coin, and current in 
Abyssinia. It is extraordinary that gold does not occur as an 
export from any of the African marts throughout the Periplto. 
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Fardi 


Fardi 


78. ] L eopardi > D. Tygers , Leopards, F anthers, 
IF anther a j 



79. netgQmt ivuhtf. P. 
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Handsome women slaves for the haram are mentioned as in¬ 
tended for presents to be sent up to the Indian sovereign, whose 
capital was Ozenb or Ougein. 

80. Pelles Babylonicm. D. 

Pari Hick. 

Hides from Babylonia or Parthia, possibly dyed like Turkey 
or Morocco leather; but Q. ? Possibly furs or peltry ? 

81. neXvKice. P. 

Small hatchets or axes for the African trade. 

82. Pentasphcerum. Folium Pentasphcerum. D. Nard. 

See article Nard- Mr. Falconer thinks that Pliny has not 

confounded the Folium or leaf of the Nard with the Betel as 

. 

Salrnasius asserts; but that he takes the leaves from three dif¬ 
ferent. parts of the plant, the large making the least valuable 
odour, and the smaller leaves the best; hence, the distinction of 
hadrosphaerum, mesosphmrum, microsphserum, and that the 
pentasphcerum of the Digest is still an inferior sort. Of this I 
am no competent judge, but I think it strange that the distinc¬ 
tions of Hadrosphserum, &c. should be applied by the ancients 
both to the Betel, as they are by the Peripltis, and to the 
Spikenard as they are by Pliny, if this opinion be founded. 
Pliny, lib. xxiii. 4. has certainly copied the same authorities as 
Dioscdrides, for he makes maldbathrum a masticatory to 
sweeten the breath, and an odour to put among clothes, as we 
sometimes put lavender; both which particulars are in Dio- 
scdrides, but lib. xii. 59. Hard, it is a tree found in Syria 
and Egypt as well as India. It is much more probable that 
Mr. Falconer, should be right, than one who is little acquainted; 
vol. ir. ^ D 
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with Natural History, but my doubts concerning Pliny’s con¬ 
fusion are not removed. 

83. Utve^t. Pepper. D. P. , 

Imported from the coast of Malabar, as it still is; the native 
term on the coast is pimpilim ; Salm. p. 1070. or the Sanskreet, 
pipali. As. Res. vol. iv. p. 234. The pepper coast is called 
in Arabic beled-el-fulful. D’Anville, Ind. p. 218. 

It was found by the Greeks from Egypt, first in Ethiopia, 
as an article of commerce brought thither by the Arabs, but 
was known in Greece much earlier. 

Two sorts are distinguished in the Peri pi As, « and recognized 
“ by Theophrastus, lib. ix. c. xxii. ^oyyvXov round, and 
« long. And by Dioscdrides, the Betel is likewise a species 
tt 0 f the pepper. Porro Betle foliis Piperis adeo similia sunt, 
« ut alteium ab altero vix discerni queat, nisi quod Piperis 
« folia paulo duriora sunt, et nervi excurrentes paulo majores. 
« Bodams a Stapel in Theophrastum.” F. F. 

1. K OTTOVUgMOV. P. 

From Cottonara, the kingdom of Canara, according to Ren- 
nell, which is still the principal mart for pepper, or at least 
was so before the English settled in Sumatra. This is the black 
pepper. See Marsden's Sumatra, p. 117- White pepper is 
the black stripped of its outward coat. 

2. Moutgov. P. 

Long pepper 70 , so called from its form being cylindrical, an 
inch and an half long. It consists of an assemblage of grains 


Tabaxir i* the common long pepper. 
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or seeds joined close together. It resembles the black pepper, 
but is more pungent, and it is a species of the East India 
pepper, totally distinct from the Cayenne, and used for the 
purpose of adulteration. This is the reason that we bu^ pepper 
ground, cheaper than whole. 

84. Ue^uf*otTK. P. 

Girdles or sashes, and perhaps distinguished from the fol¬ 
lowing article, as appropriate to men. 

85. at £uvou. P. 

Sashes of an ell long, as */, more applicable to women, . 
of a different make or ornament. 

86. Ihvvixdv. D. P. 

Pearls, or the pearl oyster. See the fishery at Cape Co¬ 
morin. 

87- Tlogflvget Siatyoget kcu %y3<xtci, p. 35. P. 

Purple cloth of two sorts, fine and ordinary. An article of 
trade at Moosa in Arabia. 

88. lloTvjgix, Drinking Vessels . P. , 

XaX>ta, Brass. P. 

ZTgoyyuXa, Bound. P. 

Meyct\a, Large. P. 

Probably all three epithets apply to the same vessel. An 
article of import on the coast of Africa. 

89* oXlyog. P. 

Wheat in small quantities, imported into Omana, or Oman 
in Arabia. 
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90. *P wottiQwg. Rhinoceros. P. 

The horn or the teeth, and probably the skin, imported front 
the coast of Abyssinia, where Bruce found the hunting of this 
animal still a trade, which he has described in all of its branches, 
vol. iv. 

2 

91. 'Luyyugot. P. 

Boats or small vessels used on the coast of Cochin for con¬ 
veying the native commodities from the interior to the ports, 
and sometimes along the coast from Malabar to Coromandel 
and the contrary. 

92. hccyoi AgnvotiTtKot yeyvctftpevoi hoc) QeGctppsvoi, p, 14. P. 
Rugs or cloaks made at Arsinoe (Suez;), dyed, and with a 

full knap. 

93. 2,ocv£a()c&Kvi. P. 

Red pigment, Salm. p. 1155. found in gold and silver mines. 
Pliny. Ore of Cinnabar. Dr. Burgess. Sandaracham et 
Ochram Juba tradit in insula rubri maris Topazo nasci, inde 
nunc pervehuntur ad nos. Plin. xxxv. 22. Hard. 

94. gi. D. P. Sugar. 

Made at Tyre in the 12th century. Benjamin of Tudela. 
Bergeron, p. 1 7 . But when first planted in Europe, dubious. 
See article 67 . 
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95 . “EairQeipi. Sapphire Stone. D. P. 

The ancients distinguished two sorts of dark blue or purple, 
one of which was spotted 71 with gold. Pliny says, it is never 
pellucid, which seems to make it a different stone from what is 
now called sapphire. Dutens says, the true azure sapphire was 
consecrated to Jupiter by the ancients. 

96. Sarcogalla 7 % or Sarco-colla. D. 

A styptic, from and to unite the flesh ; that is, to 

draw the lips of the wound together, and heal it. Supposed to 
be gum Arabic by some; but others say, from a tree in Persis. 
Ramusio reads the text without any notice of al chelucia or 
sarcogalla, and concludes all three under the following article, 
which is read onyx Arabicus, but which he reads gum Arabic, 
meaning, perhaps, to render the three consistent; and a drug 
seems more requisite than the onyx-stone; but see Onyx Arab. 
Dr. Falconer says, the sarco-colla is not gum Arabic; but 
adds, that it is well known in the shops, though the tree, or 
country which produces it, is not known. See Chambers in 
voce. “ Fit et ex sarcocolla, ita arbor vocatur, gum mi utilise. 
** simum pictoribus et niedicis. 1 lin. lib. xiii. LI. I. 

97- Sardonyx. D. 

« q’he sardonyx is next in rank to the emerald : Intellige- 
« bantur c.olore in Sarda, hoc est velut carnibus ungue hominis 
n< Jmposito, et utroque translucido, talesque esse Indicas Ira- 


Dr. Burgess has specimens of both sorts, luyt, ii. 278. as coming from Persia j and in 
the one with gold spots like lapis lazuli, and rates of tonnage, As. An. Reg. 1803, p. X22. 
not transparent. as Gum Sarcocolla. 

It is noticed in Barret’s Catalogue, Hack- 
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4< uut> Arabic® excellunt can (lore circuli praelucido atque 
non gracili, neque in recessu gemm® aut in dejecta reni- 
“ lente, sed in ipsis umbonibus; nitente praeterea substrata 
“ tiigerriini coloris. PJin. xxxvii. 7-” F. See Chambers in 
voce, where, it is said, the sardonyx of Pliny is not what now 
Fears the name but a camaieu. I have not found this passage 
as cited in Pliny, but conclude I have the numerals wrong : the 
sardonyx is mentioned in the chapter adduced. 

98. Zrit>iKa 'StyLa.ru. Chinese. Hides or Furs, P. 

What is meant by no where appears, unless it should 

be applied to furs. Pliny mentions the S£res sending their 
iron wrapt up in or mixed vestibus pellibusque. F. See ar¬ 
ticle following. Furs have ever been a great article of trade in. 
China, and possibly some of the furs out of Tartary reached 
India by means of the Chinese merchants, or intermediate 
traders. Of pelles Babylonic® there is frequent mention, but 
apparently as dyed leather. Still there is nothing that forbids 
the rendering of pelles by furs; and though the Chinese now 
buy them eagerly, they would sell them as readily, if it were 
more profitable. Gentes pelli.bus vestitaj, perhaps, always 
implies skins with the fur not taken oft'. 

99* Iron. P. 

An import into Abyssinia for the manufacture of spear heads, 
to hunt the elephant, rhinoceros, &c. 73 

'ivdixo;. I). P. Ferrum Indieum. D. 

n To cut. like an Indian, sword, is a com- (as drills for working the granite obelisks) 
mon Arabic proverb in Arabsha. And in were made of Indian iron. Shaw quotes the 
Egypt*. Shaw (P* 3 6 4 -) says, the hardest tools Periplus, but not. perhaps justly. 
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Iron tempered in India. 

u Ex omnibus generibus palma Serico ferro est. Seres hoc 
“ cum vestibus suis pellibusque mittunt. Secunda Parthico, 
“ neque alia genera ferri ex inera acie temperantur, caeteris 
“ enim admiscetur. Plin. lib. xxxix. c. 14. Plutarch (in 
•« Crasso). And Arrian de Rebus Parth. or the work ascribed 
“ to him, mentions that the Parthians covered their armour 
** with leather, but at the moment of attack they threw off 
“ the covering, and appeared glittering in their burnished 
“ steel. Milton also, Par. Regained, lib. iii." F. In monti- 
bus Kabel (Cabul) inveniuntur ferri fodinae celeberrimae, et 
humanis usibus aptissimae, producunt enim ferrum acutum et 
venustum. A1 Edrissi. 

100. ^tvSoves. D. P. 

Fine linen of any sort, but that imported into Abyssinia 
might be Egyptian, and possibly of cotton ; but 

ZivSovb; oii XiottyoffUTotrott TayyiriKai. P. 

Can be nothing else but the finest Bengal muslins. 

101 . ZiToe. Wheat Corn. P. 

102 . ’Zyu’ira.QvcL. Adzes. P. 

In contradistinction to 7re\vKia, hatchets. 

103. Zuevy uf>yvoct. Silver Plate. P. 

104. 'T«x«. P. 

Vessels of chrystal, or glass in imitation of chrystal. 

105. Srnaragdus. B. The Emerald. 

There are twelve sorts, according to Pliny and lsidorus. 
(Gothofred.) Nero used an emerald as an eye-glass; and Go* 
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thofred, or Isidorus, supposes that the emerald has a magnify¬ 
ing power. Mr. Falconer imagines it to magnify only from the 
density of the medium. Mr* Dutens denies that the ancients 
had any knowledge of the emerald, and in this he is supported 
by Tavernier, the Abbh Raynal, Ilarris, and Bruce. The 
green gems which the ancients called emeralds, were all of in¬ 
ferior quality to those brought from Brasil and Peru ; and from 
the size mentioned of some of them, they are justly supposed 
to be Floors; but we read of an emerald island in the Red Sea, 
and mueh notice is taken of them, both by naturalists and 
poets. The greatest difficulty to be surmounted by Mr. Dutens 
seems to be the archbishop of York’s emerald, engraved with 
a Medusa’s head of Grecian sculpture, and brought from 
Benares; but this, be calls a green ruby, p. 14. See Bruce, i. 
306, who says, Theophrastus mentions an emerald of four 
cubits, and a pyramid sixty feet high, composed of four, 
emeralds. And Roderick of Toledo talks of an emerald table 
in Spain 547 feet long! But Bruce says, likewise, the true 
emerald is as hard as the ruby. How then are we to distin¬ 
guish between an emerald and a green ruby ? Bruce visited 
the Emerald Island in the Red Sea, and found nothing more 
like emeralds than a green chrystalline substance, little harder 
than glass; and this, he adds, is found equally on the con¬ 
tinent and the island. Emeralds have been found in Peru, in 
the barrows of the dead, of a cylindrical form; so that the 
Peruvians, anciently, must not only have known the gem, but 
valued it; and must also have possessed the art of cutting it. 
TJHoa. Mr. Falconer has suggested tome a singular passage 
in Pliny, which may be applied to Nero's emerald, and which 
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had escaped my notice: Iidem plerumque et concavi ut visum 
colligant. Plin. lib. xxxvii. c. 5. or 16 Hard.; so that the 
emerald mentioned in this instance might truly be considered 
as an eye-glass for a short sight. , P. The whole chapter is so 
very express, that it is hard to conceive what is an emerald, it 
Pliiry’s is not: Scythicorum Aigyptior unique tanta est duritia 
ut vulnerari nequeant. This seems to express that hardness 
which the jewellers try by the fde. 

106 . | Myrrh. I). P. Mor , Arabick. Bitter , 

Stuckius 74 . 

<c r ]'| ie niyrrh of the moderns is the same as that described by 
« the ancients, but the tree from which it is obtained is still 
« doubtful. It is likewise still brought from the same coun- 
« tries, that is, Arabia, and the western coast of the Red Sea. 
“ But the Trogloditic, or Abyssinian, is preferred to that of 
« Arabia. Murray, Apparat. Med. vol. vi. p. 21a. See 
« Bruce, vol. v. p. 27. Omnium prima est quae Troglodytica 
« appellator, accept© cognomine a loco in qua provemt, 
m splendens, subviridis ac mordens. Diosc6rid. Matthioli, 
« lib. i. c. 76. Plin. lib. xii. c. 15. It was procurable in 
tt Arabia, imported from the opposite coast of the Red Sta. 

P. P. 

A ioi(pB^<rcx, Tiji aXXijj. P- 

Of a superior sort. 

’EjcXskti?. P • 

Of the best sort. 

,4 The Natural History of Stuckius is much better than his Geography. 
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107. Spadones. D. Eunuchs . 

108. Ztchkt^. Gum. D. P. 

Atog lopivdia, read Ipu^vdix, by Bocbart, Geog. Sac. ii. 22. 
Sal in. 520. Extract or distillation from myrrh, of the finest 
sort. The reading is proved by Salrnasius from a similar error 
in an inedited epigram. Min6an; Zpvpvig Afiptwedg, Dioscor. 
lib. i. c. 78. Plinius habet Minaea, lib. xii. c. 16. and Hesych. 
’AfMveiw otvov. Stephan, in voce. F. I have no doubt but that 
Min&an is concluded in tvaia.. Abeir is posssibly an 

Oriental distinction, as Stactb Abeir, the Gum Abeir from 
Min6a. 

109. ZTvifM. Zrippt. P. 

Stibium for tinging the eyelids black. 

.110. ZtoXcci ’AgtrivoyTiKoci. P. 

Women's robes manufactured at Arsjnoh or Suez. 

111 . Zrvgotf'. Stoi'ax. P. 

One of the most agreeable of the odoriferous resins. There 
are two sorts, storax in the tear, supposed to answer to the 
ancient sturax calamita, from its being brought in a hollow 
reed, or its distillation from it; and common storax, answer¬ 
ing to the stacte sturax 7S of the ancients. It now grows in 
the neighbourhood of Home; but the drug was anciently 
brought thither from the islands in the Archipelago. See 
Salm. p. 1026. Chambers in voce. Most of these gums, 
resins, and balsams have in modern practice yielded to the 

75 Strabo mentions styrax in Pisidia; a distillation from a tree, caused by a worm breeding 
>a it. Lib. xii. p. 570. 
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American, as this seems to have given way to the balsam of 
Tolu. 

112. Zuj UtZTOt, p. 15. P. 

Slaves from Africa, an ancient trade! but the number was 
not great. 

T 

113. 'TaxivOos. D. P. 

The hyacinth or jacinth, a gem which Salmasius says is the 
ruby, p. 1107. See Solin us, c. xxx. p. 57. where it seems to 
be the amethyst. And Mr. Palconer concludes, that it is an 
amethyst, from the expression of Pliny, emicans in amethysto 
fulgor, violaceus dilutus est in Hyacintho; but Hardouin 
reads, emicans in amethysto fulgor violaceus, dilutus est; &c., 
and violaceus fulgor is surely the peculiar property of the 
amethyst. Salmasius adds, that the Oriental name of the 
Iluby is Yacut from Ilyacinthus; but Dutens says the hya¬ 
cinth is orange Aurora, inclining to poppy, p. 35. and makes 
the Jacinth a distinct gem from the Ruby; but the Ruby, lie 
observes, likewise, is of a poppy colour, and is called Hya¬ 
cinth when it has the least tincture of yellow. Whether this 
distinction applies to the ancients, I am not a judge to deter¬ 
mine ; but if the hyacinth is a distinct species, 1 can find 
no classical name for the ruby. See Pliny, xxxvii. 9- or 
41. Hard, and fulgor violaceus seems appropriate to the 
amethyst. 
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114. Fucus. D. Red Paint. 

liliill- x 

115. XaXuog. Brass or Copper. P. 

116. XctXK^yifJlOiTOi. P. 

Vessels of brass, or any sort of braziers work. 

117. Al-cheltipia, which Ramusio reads Agalloclmm, Aloes. 
D. . 

Matthioli coincides with Ramusio in the correction. Dioscdr. 
p. 40. “ Agallochum is the aloes wood, xylo aloes, lignum 

“ aloes, the lign aloes of scripture. Numb. xxiv. 6. and not 
“ aloes the drug. The best is heavy, compact, glossy, of a 
“ chesnut colour, intermixed with a blackish and sometimes 
“ purple shade. It is resinous and balsamic. Neuman's 
“ Chemistry, by Lewis.” F. P. I was myself disposed to- 
think Chelucia, x e} ' VKl ' a > u correction of XeXug, Chelys, the tor¬ 
toise, i. e. tortoise-shell. 

118. XtXuvvj. X). P. 

Tortoise-shell seems to have formed a great article of com¬ 
merce, for ornaments of furniture, as beds, tables, doors, &c. 
both in Italy, Greece, and Egypt. It was brought from the 
coasts' of Africa near Moondus, from Socotra, Cadrosia, Mala¬ 
bar, and the Lackdive, and Maidive Islands, and from Ma¬ 
lacca. The latter seems to be designed by the % :^v<no»$rot of 
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the Periplfis. The finest sort was sold for its weight in 
silver. . 

119. Xttuviq. P. 

Under garments, imported from Egypt into Africa* 

120. xfiftct. Specie. P. 

The Periplfis is very accurate in noting the ports where it was 
necessary to trade with specie ; and in more instances than one, 
notices the advantage of exchange. 

121 . Xg»< roXdos. Chrysolite . P. 

Sometimes the same as clirysites, the touchstone for gold> 
Salm. p; 1103 ; but described as a stone as it were sprinkled 
with spots of gold, Sahnasius, p. 407. who points out what it 
is not, but cannot determine what it is. It may well be the 
topaz 74 , as Dutens makes it, p. 18. 

122 . XqvoSv . P. 

Used with dvivoi^ov^ as is also, expressing gold and silver 

denarii. 

123. X(>v( 7 u\p<x.Toi. Cold Plate. P. 


There is a corrupt passage in the Digest* which appears 
thus : Chelynie hopia Indica adserta. 

Gothofred joins it to the preceding article Berylius; and 
Ramusio reads it Berylius Cylindrus. Sahnasius supposes it to 

7<i The Bohemian is yellow, with a greenish nut; the Oriental is very pale yellow. Dtv 
Burgess’s Oriental topaz is deep yellow. 
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be a separate article, and reads it Chelone iEthiopa, as one 
species of the Chelonia of Pliny, (xxxvii. 56. Hard.) that is, 
the gem called the ./Ethiopian Tortoise Eye, and Chelone 
Indica, another species ; and it may be added, that this is con¬ 
formable to the order of the Digest, when it mentions two 
species of the same article. The passage, however, is much 
doubted, and is sometimes joined with adserta, and sometimes 
separated. Ilopia Indica adserta, opera Indica adserta, omnia 
Indica adserta, and again opera Indica, tincta, adtincta, See. 
See. ; but if we accede to Salmasius in regard to the two species 
of Chelone, and place the period at Indica ; adserta may be 
another general title like several in the Digest, and easily con¬ 
verted into Serica, it would then stand thus: 

Serica, - - general title, silk. 

Metaxa, - - 1st species, - silk thread. 

Vestis Serica, - 2d species, - silk web, 

Nona Sericum, - 3d species, - sewing silk. 

The only objection to this is, that Metaxa and Nema Sericum 
are usually applied to the same thing. Mr. Falconer supposes 
that tincta, if the reading can be supported, may mean dyed 
or coloured silks. F. 

Camphor. Cafur, al Kafur, of the Orientals. I had ex¬ 
pected to find this article in the Digest, but as it comes parti¬ 
cularly from Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, this may account for 
its being unnoticed. The history of it occurs in Schikard's 
Tarik, p. 185. who commends Marco Polo for his veracity, 
(was he not the first who brought the knowledge of it to Europe ?) 
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and he adds, that At Edrissi speaks of Lanchialos, and then 
KaJan, where Camphor is obtained, and Kalan he supposes to 
be Borneo. This is a proof that the drug was known to tfie 
Arabians in the twelfth century; but the Lanchialos of A1 
Edrissi is very dubious ; he certainly makes it a different island 
from Ceylon, and yet Lanca Ham is one of the Hindoo names 
of Ceylon. See A1 Edriss. p. 35. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

P« 38. line 19* The sun rises like a column .— This phenomenon is noticed by Gcntil near 

Socotra. Tom. ii. p. 728. Le soleil.il semble voir la plus superbe 

colonne d*or qui attend depuis Pendroit ou le soleil se leve jusq’au bard 
du Vaisseau. 

113. Note , line ult. for b^oy^Ocvc read opoyhutrcrovs. 

177. Note, line 11, for vo^ 9 m/a$§o$ read 

191, Circumnavigation of Africa ,— M. Geniil, tom. ii. p. 801. supposes it pos¬ 

sible for ancient ships to have got round the Cape by adhering to the 
shore: but, tom. ii. 766. he writes, C’est au Cap de bonne Esperancc 
’• que Pon trouve les plus gros mers connues dti Globe. 

315. line 16 . for read %v$ixicc. 4 

Qjr* If there le any other errors , the Author trusts they are such only as will suggest their proper 
corrections ; hut he is aware that his references may be objected to, in some few instances, as made 
to different editions of the same work . This he is necessitated to acknowledge , chiefly in regard 
to Pliny , Satmasius , and Bruce ; but he was not always possessed of the same edition 9 and the 
Indexes will supply what may be requisite * 
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The Numerals refer to the Volumes ; the Figures to the Pages* 
tt } note. r } remark. 


A 

jd-BDALLEESy observation respecting the, 
vol. i. 161. 

jtldul~Wahahy tlie fate of, similar to that of 
the first democrats of France, ii« 360. 
The followers of, still a feet, 361. 

Aloukiry the Jultopolis of Pliny, in 84, «.• 

Abyssinia > remarkable circumstance in the 
history of, ii. 535, «. Existence of snow 
in,, denied by Bruce, 542, n* 

Abyssinian Slaves, character of, ii. 122, n. 
Extraordinary price of, 541, n . 

Abyssiniansy the, pre-eminence of, ii. 107, n . 
Not of Hebrew origin, it* The Se- 
britae, 108, n. 

Ab-Z.al y the, the Euleus of the ancients, u 

45 2 * 

Adely staple of the native commerce of, ii. 
122. The coast of,, line of, 123. 

Adeny reason for the destruction of, ii. 53.. Not 
destroyed by any Caesar in perfon, 58. 
Signification of the term, 327, it. Sup¬ 
posed to be described by Agatharchides, 
328. Wealth and power of, in the 13th 
century, 329. 

Adaoliy Masua, ii. 76. Distance of, from Pto- 
Innahy 104. Few elephants feen near, 
106. Built by exiles from Egypt, 109. 
Articles exported and imported at 1 13* 
vol. n. 


Aduley description of acliair at, ii. 533. Asbafy 
the governor of, 536. 

Africay the factories on the coast of, fortified, 
ii, 8. Observation on the ancient know¬ 
ledge of the E. and W. coast of, 160. 
Indian commodities imported into, 282. 
A suspected term in Hebrew, 639. 

African Arabsy the language of the, greatly 
debafed, ii. 157, «. 

Agatharchides , always mentioned with re¬ 
spect by Strabo and others, ii. 25. Co¬ 
pied by Diodorus and Strabo, ib . Con¬ 
temporary with Eratosthenes, 27. Se¬ 
vered peculiar circumstances establishing 
the credit of the work of, 28. The 
assertions of, verified by experience, 31. 
Unaccountably silent in regard to Bere~ 
nit)i ib. His account of the Sabean*, 
33. Proves that there was no direct 
trade with India under the Ptolemies, 36. 
Acknowledgement to, 37. Not igno¬ 
rant of the expedition of Nearchus, 40. 
His history the first to be depended 
upon, 64. Mr. Irwin’s teftimony to the 
fidelity of, 294. Proves the establish¬ 
ment of Arabian merchants in the ports 
of India, '329.; 

Agwhansy the, the conquerors of Persia, and 
the desolators of India, i. 139. 

5 * 
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Aigidu, Goa, iL 435* 

the Elath of the scriptures, ii. 278. 
Akabaroos, no modern representative for, 
ii* 425. 

Ahesmesy the, the principal of the five rivers 
of tl ic Panjeab, i« 90, Various names 
of, 95. Never fordable, 97. 
Alabagium, Ptolemy’s, not mentioned by 
Arrian, and why, i. 249. 

AUBironnty an excellent astronomer, i. 157, «* 
AUEdrissiy a remarkable circumstance men¬ 
tioned by, i. 475. Account of the map 
of, ii. 568. The Komr of, Madagascar, 
569* »Speaks of magnetic rocks, tL 
Translation of the Arabic names in, 5 70* 
Alexander , the true character of, illustrated 
by modern historians, i. 4- Conduct of, 
after he crossed the Hellespont, 5. 
Utility the prevailing motive in the 
mind of, 7. lvnew the value of the 
commerce of the East, 9. Trod the 
road which is at this day the northern 
line of communication between Persia 
and Hindostan, 10; Said to have sub., 
dued five thoufand cities in India as 
large as Cos, in* Taxiles and Porus 
both in the interest of, 13. Great pe- 
. netration of, 16. Had a thirst after 
knowledge as well as conquest, 23. 
Major RennelPs map corresponds with 
the route of, 25. Dates of the birth, 
reign, and death of, 35, n. —528. 
Reached Lahore, 99. Teimination of 
the conquests of, 103. Anxiety of, 117* 
Embarkation of, 12 5 . Wounded, 130. 
Sentiment applied to, by a Beotian sol¬ 
dier, 133. Establishes a new city, 136. 
The only voyager who .passed up the 
eastern branch of the Indus, 164* 

* Commercial defign of, demonstrated, 
167 , ct seqrj. Sails from Pal‘aIn, 169 . 
His fleet damageJ, 171. Offers a cost¬ 
ly sacrifice to Neptune, 173; Returns 
to Pattain, 174 . Entitled to great 
praise, 176 * Determines to explore the 




eastern branch of the Indus, ii. Fore¬ 
sight and prudence of, 179. Submis¬ 
sion of the Oritse to, 186. Attention 
of, to his fleet, 21a* Distresses of the 
army of, 234. Hyder Ali compared 
with, 268.' Interview between Near- 
chus and, 336. Joined by several divi¬ 
sions of his army in Karmania, 339. 
Interesting description of Nearchus’s in¬ 
terview with, 345. Circumnavigate d 
the whole tract between the Euleus and 
the Tigris, 479. Unjustly aspersed by 
Q. Curtius, 485. The body guard of, 
486, n . Liberality and magnificence of, 
at Susa, 496. Marries B arsine (Sjf a- 
tira) daughter of Darius, 497. Muni¬ 
ficence of, to eighty brides, iL Dis¬ 
tributes honours among las followers, iL 
Determines to take a view of the Gulph 
of Persia, 501. Embarks on the Eu¬ 
leus, 502. Unmanly grief of, upon the 
death of Hephestion, 506. Remark¬ 
able circumstance respecting Nadir Shah 
and, ib . in Enters Babylon,' J07. 
Designed to conquer Arabia and to 
colonize both sides of the Persian Gulph, 
5O9. Death of, 519. Not poisoned, 
520. Diary of the last illness of, 526. 

Alexandria , in Egypt, some particulars con¬ 
cerning, i. 8* Horary difference be¬ 
tween London and, 576* Distance of, 
from Koptus, ii. 83. Least revenue 
of, iL v. 

Alfred , anecdote to the honour of, ii. 488. 

Almeidas , vessels constructed in a peculiar 
manner, ii*. 170. 

Alphonse V r . to be commended, ii. 677. 

Anakiniy the age of, Mr* .Bryant on, i. 82. n. 

An am is, the river, of Arrian, the Andanis of 
Ptolemy, i. 326. Distance from, to 
Oaracta, 352. 

Annius PI oh mms, the freedman of, acci¬ 
dentally carried over to Ceylon, ii. 47. 

Anurod-gvnOt position of, and ruins at, iu 
500. 
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Ativille, Mr. D\ principal source of the 
mistakes of, i. 27. Has done great ser¬ 
vice to ancient geography, 59, Inac¬ 
curate account given by, 282, n. Clas¬ 
sical and geographical pre-eminence of, 
313. Necessarily mistaken in some in¬ 
stances, 314, Specimen of the pene¬ 
tration of, 409. 

Apokopa, two of the name, mentioned in the 
Periplus, ii. 153. Correspond with 
MorroGobir and Cape Baxas, 155. 

Apollodotus, sovereignty of, ii. 402. 

Apologus, Oboleh, ii. 355* 

Apostana, distance of, from Oklius, i. 380. 
The Shevoo of Captain Simmons, 382. 

Appendix, i. 543. 

Aral, great purchase proposed by an, n. 
299, n. 

Arala, distance from the river, to Mai ana, 
i. 56* 

Jr alia , Indian commodities purchased in the 
ports of, i. 50. Cinnamon thought by 
tlie Greeks and Romans, to have been 
the produce of, ii. 61. I he wind in 
the gulph of, almost constantly N. W. 
76. Sometimes called India by the an¬ 
cients, 8% n. Myrrh not properly a 
native of, 127. The common centre of 
Oriental commerce, 261. Solomon ob¬ 
tained gold from, 269. The interior of, lit¬ 
tle known, 360. Always contained Be¬ 
douins, 365. Unquestionably an Ophir 
in, 366.' The coast of, not accurately 
defined, 369. 

__ Felix, a village, formerly a city of 

importance, ii. 326. 

Arabians, the, the first navigators of the In¬ 
dian ocean, ii. 2. Probably sailed by 
the monsoon to Ceylon,, 24. Dealt in 
slaves, 36. The only nation which fur¬ 
nished mariners, carriers,, or merchants 
in the Indian ocean, 62. No builders, 
109. Traditions of, in harmony with, 
the writings of Moses, 263- Selfish 
application of wealth by, *88. Only 


one public work of, 289. Causes of the 
want of public spirit in, il. Scarcely 
any city or town belonging to, 290, n. 
Monsoon known to, before the time of 
Alexander, 318. Settled on the coast 
of India from the. commencement of 
history, 384, ti. Influence and cha¬ 
racter of, 452. Extensive commerce of, 
475. The first carriers on the ocean, 480. 

Arabis, longitude and latitude of the month 
of the, i. 206. 

Arabilj, the, probable connection between 
the Arabs and, i. 153, »• Mentioned 
by Arrian as an independent tribe, 1S1. 
Country of, il. 

Arabs, relative situation of the, as left by the 
ancients and found by the Portuguese, 
ii. 250-. Ruling principle of the, 252. n. 
The manners of the, have never changed, 
366. Of the desert and on the coast, 
reflections upon the, 480. 

Arethas , St. a Christian martyr, ii. 305. n. 

Argd'us, the bay, possibly tile Marallo of 
Cosmas, ii. 519, r. 

Argonauts, reality of the expedition of the, 
sometimes questioned, ii. 8. The pas¬ 
sage of the, to Colchis consistent, 9- 

Ariahe, Concan, ii. 397* Eimits of, 42 8 
438. 

Aristotle , calculation of, of the circumfer¬ 
ence of the earth, i. 54. Note on the 
small stadium of, 573. 

Aromata, peculiar-prognostic of bad wea¬ 
ther at, ii. 148. 

Ar.qmatum - Promontorium* i. 45. 

Arosis, the river, the. boundary between 
Susiana and Persis, i. 406. The mo¬ 
dern Endian, ib. The Oroatis of Strabo 
and others, 4X7. Departure of the fleet 
from, 457. 

Arrala, Cape, site of, i. 238. 

Arrian, a merchant, the work of, i. 47. 

- the historian, rises in estimation in 

proportion to the attention paid to what 
he records, i. 2. And Strabo, the fidelity 
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of, incontestably established, 80. The 
disciple of Epictetus, 117, tu In¬ 
stance of the inaccuracy of, 126. In 
harmony with Strabo, 158. Precision 
of, confirmed by modern inquirers, 184. 
Extraordinary phenomenon mentioned 
by, 221« And Ncarchus exculpated, 
226* Characteristic expression of, 256. 
Mistake of, 432, 

A rsinge, Suez, ii. 474. 

Artcmidorus, the copyist of Agatharchides, 
ii. 26. 

Asabo, ii* 353. 

Asia, chief cause of success in every invasion 
in, -i. 152, n ♦ 

Asiatics , the, not in the habit of giving pre¬ 
cise descriptions, 69, n. 

Astrolabe , primary meaning of the word, 
ii. 222. 

Athenian year, commencement of the, move- 
able, i. 38. 

Ava/ites, imports at, ii. 126. Exports from, 
127. The natives of, uncivilized, 128. 
Distance of Malao from, 16. 

Aitrungaebe, character of, ii. 417, n. 

Authors, ancient, ignorant of each other’s 
discoveries, i. 52. 

Ayeen-Ahbari, effect of the translation of the, 

h 79 - 

Azaniuy divisions of the coast of, ii. 145. 


B 


BabeUmandeb, signification of the term, i. 
350, ti. —ii. 118. Sometimes thought 
to be the Maudaeth of Ptolemy, 121. 
Passage of the Straits of, supposed to 
have been made in the most remote 
ages, 324. Latitude of the headland 
of, 325. 

Babylon, the proper capital of the empire 
of the East, i. 513. 

Bacon, Rogery opinion of, ii. 615. 


Badis, arrival of Nearchus at, i. 276. The 
boundary between Karmania and the 
coast of the Icthyophagi at, i. 287. 

Bagasira, arrival of Nearchus at, i. 236. 
signification of the term, i, 237, 

Bag 1 a, Cape, 1. 260. Distance of, from 
Talmena , 261. 

Bahrain, El-Katif the capital of, ii. 364. 

Balepatna, signification of the term, ii. 432. 

Balita, the Bam-bala of Ptolemv, ii. 485. 

Balomus, not noticed by Ptolemy or Mar- 
cian, i, 249. Supposed Zorambus, ib. 

Bangy Col. Capper mentions a ruin on the 
mountains of, i. 400, //. 

Baraces i. 46. 

Barak$, Nelkunda, imports at, ii. 457. 
exports from, 458. 

Barakes, the Jaigat point of Gusserat, ii. 
392. Danger of approaching, 393. 

Barbaria , extent of the coast of, ii. 124. 

Barbarike, a mart on the Indus, ii. 384. 
Imports at, 389. Exports from, 390. 

Barna, appearance of cultivation in, i. 250. 

Barugaza, i. 46, 

-Bay of, ii. 393. Passage from 

Barbarihe to, 394. Baroache, 397. 
Violence of the tides at, 398. Coun¬ 
tries connected with, 400. Coins cur¬ 
rent in, mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus, 401. Exports from, 407. 
Imports of, 408. Visited by the author 
of the Periplus, 416. Guzerat, 418* 

Basanitesy an Egyptian granite, ii. 534, n . 

Basra, still a regular communication between, 
and Tostar, i. 442. Time required for 
the passage between, and Bagclat, 504. 

Bede, the venerable, in possession of Indian 
spices, ii. 460. 

Behaim, Martin, an excellent cosmographer, 
226. 

Beither, longitude and latitude of, i. 142* 
the Binagara of Ptolemy, ib . Con¬ 
tains twelve mahls, 143. Now in ruins, 

160. : 'l 



Brier, the word, has a variety of figniftca- 
tions, i. 260, ». 

Belootches, the, acorn-eaters, u 107, n . A 
ferocious tribe, 139. The country of, 153. 
Belus, conduct of the priests of, i. 507. 
Bend-Emir , the Araxes of Strabo, i. 413, 
BeHtfer-Rtgh, the port of communication be¬ 
tween Shiraz and Basra, ii 402, 
Benomotapa , much celebrated by the Portu¬ 
guese, iL 243, n* 

Berlerlnes , the name, a term of odium, ii. 124. 
Berenike, CoL Capper’s supposition re¬ 
specting the site of, ii. 81. Probably 
Habesh, 82. Latitude of, 90. 
Bibacta, Chilney Isle, i. 198. The port 
of Alexander, 205. 

Blair, Capt. acknowledgement to, i. 28r. 

His story of the island of Ashtola, 299. 
Bombareek rock, the, variety of appellations 
of, \ T 318. CoL Cappers interpreta¬ 
tion of, 318, n. Representation of, 
319* Not noticed in the Journal of 
Nearchus, 320. 

Bos arc, a species of ivory, ii. 523. 

Boyador, Cape, latitude of, ii. 217. 
Bram'madab , tombs of the ancient kings at, 

i. 169. 

Britain, envied supremacy of, in India, ii. 7. 
Brizana, distance from Rhogonisto, i. 404. 

Uncertain position of, lb. 

Bruce , Mr. his system controverted, i. 49. 
The inaccuracies of, exposed and ac¬ 
counted for, 311. Exculpated, ii. IOI* 
Acuteness of, 190. 

Bunder, signification of the Persian word, i. 32. 
Bus he ah, the island, latitude of, i. 380. 
Bushcer, Mr. Ii. Jones’s account of, i. 394, n. 
Latitude of, 398. 

Bussola, the Arabic name for the compass, 

ii. 200, ri. 

C 

Cabbage, the date tree, V great delicacy, i. 

268, n* 


Cairo , ii. 358. 

Catvwaras, supposed builder of Pmepolis, 
the first name in Persian mythology, i. 
487, n. : : - ■ ■ 

Calabar, Coromandel, ii. 478. 

Callngtt , the, of Pliny, undetermined, ii. 310. 

Catnel, flesh of the, sold in the market at 
Bussora, u 272, n. 

Campbell's, CoL observation respecting the 
Tigris, i. 504. 

Canaria, Canaries and Fortunate Islands, in 
. 217, n . 

Candahar, supposed to be the Alexandria of 
Paropamisus, i. 7, n. 

Canfu, Canton, ii. 479. 

Cann eh, in Assyria, ii. 651. 

Canraites, the, harshly treated by the other 
governments of Arabia, ii. 296. Wild 
tribes, 312'. 

Canton , treatment of a merchant at, ii. 657. 

Caravan, rate of a, ii. 302, n. Practice of 
the robbers towards a, 365. Extortions 
practised upon a, 366, n. 

Carracli, pearls frequently taken at, L 378,/n 

Cash gar, articles of commerce brought from, 
ii. 594. 

Cashmeer, the paradise of the Hindoos, i. 89. 

Castro's, John de, excellent journal, ii. 77. 

Cerne , Madagascar, ii. 42, //. 

Ceylon, not unknown in Egypt, ii. 22. Ne¬ 
ver visited by Iambfilus, 23. The Ara¬ 
bians probably sailed by the monsoon to, 
24. Called Paleslmoondus, and afterwards 
Satiie , 54. Numbers of Arabians at, 
283. Various names of, 493. Extent 
of, 497. Errors respecting the, 498. 
Expedition of Ram to, a wild fable, 
502. Cinnamon not mentioned by au¬ 
thors as a native of, 511. Description 
of, 516, 523. 

Chanquo, possibly the pearl muscle, ii. 504, n. 

Chartbael, sovereign of the Sabeafts and 
Homerites, it. 297. Friend of the Ro¬ 
man Emperors, 317. 



Char rack, the Tsjarrack of Niebuhr, i. 
360, it* 

Chehabeddin,. remarkable circumstance in the 
contest of, with Timour, i. 1 to. 

Cheref-eddin , mistaken, i„ 101. 

Chersonese, the golden, inquiry concerning, 
ii. 610. 

China, the population of, i. 85, n* 

*—ancient appellations of, ii. 573. Route 
of intercourse between, and Europe, 588. 
Policy of the Emperor of, 553, tu In¬ 
tercourse by sea between India and, first 
asserted by Cosmas, 600* 

Chinese , the, navigators in all ages, ii, 284. 
Divided their compass into twenty-four, 
288. Vessels of, suited to their purpose, 
656. Practice among some of, 657, /?.. 

Cholebus , king of Maphartis, ii, 297, Styled 
a tyrant by the Periplus* 314, 

Chronologcrsy uniform error of, i. 5,70. 

Churlar , no rain at, for six- years, u 369, n. 

Ciampan r a Chinese vessel, ii. 287. 

Cinnamon , African, inferiority of, ii. 135, n. 
The spice preferred by the ancients, 150. 
The first spice sought after in Oriental 
voyages, 512, tu The best, in Ceylon, 
514. The Kasia of the ancients, pro¬ 
cured hut not produced in Africa, th 
The, of the aifeients distinguished by 
Galen from Kasia, 516. 

Cities built in a short time by Timour as well 
as by Alexander, i. 136, tu 

Classical writers, the marvellous in, daily, di¬ 
minishing, ii. 39. 

Claudius , the name of, deal* to the Alexan¬ 
drians, ii. 58. 

Ckopairh, considered as Arsinee, ii. 301, n. 

Cobra de Capdlas y the, held sacred, ii. 606, tu 

Cogendythe Alexandria on the Iaxartes, i. 7. 72. 

Coins, Roman, purity of, the, ii. 403. 

Columbus indebted to the Portuguese, ii. 469. 
Miscalculation of, 615. Mistake of, 
respecting the Antilles, 616. 

Cmar> Madagascar, ii, 498. 


Commerce, Indian, two methods of conduct¬ 
ing, 282; Observations on, 371 , et se$$* 
Pre-eimner.ce of the English in, offer the 
ancient nations, 373. Merits of, not to 
be fixed by the standard of utility only, 

375 - - . 

Compass , the, known in Europe early in 
the thirteenth century, ii. 199. Not 
known to Marco Polo, 286. Ap¬ 
pellations of the eight points of, in the 
temple of the winds at Athens, 552. 
Expressions in the PeripliYs applying to 
the points of, 558. Proposed division’ 
of the card of, 660. 

Conti’s, Nicolo di, account of the method of 
sailing in the Indian seas, ii. 286. 

Coaly , a native term of contempt, i. 200, 

Corrientes , the extreme boundary known to 
the ancients, ii. 207. ' 

Corns, not the name of a wind in Greek, ii. 3*51* 

Cosmas, affords a variety of information, ii. 
481. Had his account of Ceylon from 
Sopatrus, 505. Speaks of two kings, 
and Christians, in Ceylon, 507. Vera¬ 
city of,' evinced, 511** Two copies of 
the Topographia Christiana of, 532. 
Curious particulars related by, 54T, n. 
Account of the map of, 567. Date of 
* the work of, 601, tu —605. 

Colton, derivation of the name of, f. 14, n. 

Cavilbam , the history of, extraordinary, ii. 
219. Important circumstance attached 
to, 221. 

Craterus detached into Arachosta and Dran- 
giana, i. 145. 

Crotchey town, Lieut. Porter’s account of 
i. 196,, n. 

Crusades, consequence of the, ii. 359. 

Ctesiasy th^fabka of, almost proverbial, ii. 16. 
Gives a few particulars of India, 17, 
Contemporary with Xenophon, it. 

Cutch, the Kanthi of Ptolemy, the Ehinon 
of the Periplus, ii. 392. 

Cypress , the only wood in Babylonia, i. 509*. 
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Earth , spherical figure of the, no secret to 
jtstwuf -4T*vu"t m.v *.,*t*M i+ *-*w-w** 7 , 1.379, ^'|g the Indians, Chaldeans, See* fi ^24. ii. 614* 

Dalrymple , Mr. credit due to, i. 239. List 'EbargeHidet, fine muslins called, it. 519. 
of Charts furnished by, 314, //. Echatana , death of Hephestion at, i. 506. 


Daqasira, i. 274. 

-Aslan, the Dara of Ptolemy, 


Edom, a considerable commerce in, in the 
time of Moses, ii. 265. 

Egypt* view of the Roman government in, 
in 56. Spices imported into before the 
time of Moses, 63. Argument from the 
situation of the capitals of, 68. Never 
a Roman province, 69, Revenue of, 
enjoyed by the Romans, ib- Present 
estimated revenue of, 70. Miseries of 
the miners in, 49 t. No Roman engaged 
in the trade from, to India direct, 505. 
Series of kings of, recorded on a stone 
now in the British Museum, 537 * n * 
Mode of conveyance in the time of 
Ptolemy Euergetes from, to Susa, 
540,' n. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, first circumnavigated Egyptian priests, mendacit} of the, manifest, 
the extreme point of Africa, ii. 218. lh 204. 

Diodorus, the chronology of, perplexed, i. Egyptians, capable of any enterprise, i. 309, 
529. «. The Chinese of the ancient world, 

-— Samivsy mentioned only in Ptolemy, ii, 68. Abhorred the sea, and all that 

in 208. used it, 261, «. 

Dionysius, the versifier of the geography of Etrus, or Irus, i. 42. 


Daphnon, the Lesser, ii. 137* 

Dale , season of the, i. 241, n . 

Dechan , antiquity of the name of, i. 46, n. 
Deoan, Oman, ii. 643. Position of, 
648. 

Dehli, celebrated avenue from Lahore to i. 
99 - 

Dejehi, the name given to the Tigris, by 
Oriental writers, i. 439—474. • 

Diu re, not mentioned in the Periplus, ii. 
I2T. . 

Dendrouqsa, the Derenolilla of Ptolemy, 
i. 251. 

Desarene in Orissa, ii. 524, r. 

Diala, the, not the Gy rules of Herodotus, i. 

- 44 *- 


Eratosthenes, ii. 356. «. 

AifyuKU, a nullah, i. 171, /?. 

Diriootis, Nearchus’s, the Teredon of 
other authors, i. 438. A village at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, 463. Various 
estimates of the distance from the Aro- 
iis to, 480. 

Distances, occasional inaccuracy in the mea¬ 
surement of, accounted for, i. 230. 

Doekvell, ungenerous conduct of, i. 68. Fre¬ 
quently errs on the side of scepticism, 


EITENM ATOM MENOT0 EH AS, numerous read¬ 
ings of the polysyllable, ii. 551. Re¬ 
flections on the passage containing, ib* 
ct seqq . Dr. C. Burney’s observations 
on, 558 Probable reading of, 562. 

Ela-Baralt?, Ram dTlli, ii. 456. 

Elbourz, Mount, (the Strongylus of Ptolemy ) 
called, by Marcian, the round mountain 
of Semirarnis, i, 319, Not noticed in 
the journal of Nearclms, 320. 


E/east/s, king of Sabbatha, ii. 334. 

307, n* The dissertation of, concern- Elephant , Cape, ii. 138. 
iog Palerimoondus, self-defeated, ii. 53. Elephants > anecdote of the native hunters of, 
T )OM f:, anisic* i. 20 f. ' ii. 103. 

hft tan, the Margastan of Arrian-, i. Elius Callus, expedition of, ii. 390. com- 
426. me need at Gleopatris, 301. Terrni- 


* 




. and executed, 305. ,, m , mw ,,■« ■umm** * -jiu .<1 

Elore, subterraneous excavations at, H. 413. FlaccUi > wonderful march of, 11.243* 
ElymioU , the Elam of scripture, i. 416, «, Fifth Alexander's, list of officers in, V x 19. 
Hu«ta,, the, described, i. IS, ». Number of vessels in, l23 . Course of 

EmMus, the mountain, the Himmalu of the the voyage of, 127. Dangers attending, 

Hindoos, ii. 600. I2 9 * 

English, a circumstance to the honour of the, Foot (measure) effect of the difference be- 
^ ii. 216, n. tween the Roman and the Greek, i. 62., 


fft 

icnt to, ii* 


East-India-Company, <« of a sur- Franckhn, Captain, acknowledg 
vev directed by the, i. 51. Average re- 57 °*- ... 

venue of the, ii, 373, «. Frazer > Mr ' J u8tl >' €0inmendc<! ’ «• 


'Ewireenoif literally a Vizir, ii. 264, n* 

Eratosthenes , his parallel not known to Arrian, 
i, 52. His calculation of the circum¬ 
ference of the earth, 53. ’Styled the 
surveyor of the earth, ii. 26. The as¬ 
sertions of, verified by experience, 31. 

Ezythras, supposed Origin of the fable of the 
tomb of, i. 349- 

Erythrean Sea, the, extent and deduction of 
the appellation of,, ii. 4. 

Es si x a, Brava, ii. 163. 

Estakfiar , Sir Wm. Ouseley’s doubt respect¬ 
ing the ruins at, i. 487, «. 

Eudoxus , absurd assertion respecting, i. 310. 

Euergetesy boast of, ii. 65, ru The name, 
still visible on a stone at Axum, 112. 

Euleusy the, all the rivers of Susiana com¬ 
municate with, i. 479. 

Euphratesy the, and Tigris preserve to this 
day the appellation given them by Moses, 

i. 420. Hoffman's just observation re¬ 
specting the Greek derivation of, 421, //.« 
Supposed mouth of, 432. Extensive 
canal running westward of, 434. Ra¬ 
pidity of, 517, tu 

European names, specimens of the distortion' 
of, ii. 4214 n . 

E%ellely elucidation of the twcnty-Seventh 
chapter of, ii. 624, et seqq . 


Fartaque, Cape, latitude of, ii, 124. Proved 
to be the ancient Snagros, 337, el seqq . 
3 


Gadrosia, u 50. Kedge, or Kutcli, the na¬ 
tive root of, 167* 

Gallian, ruins of, stiTI remaining, ii. 422. 

Gallusy Elius, convinced of the perfidy of 
Sylleus, ii. 304. Did not reach Mar el - 
Baramalcum , 307. Entered the coun¬ 
try of the Min&ins, 309. Supposition 
concerning the route of the army of, 310. 

Gama y effect of the discovery of, upon In¬ 
dian commerce, ii, 2. List of the prin¬ 
cipal officers Who accompanied, 237, 
Account of the voyage of, 238. Con¬ 
duct of, to his pilot, /£. Devotion of, 
239. Return and death of, 248. Cha¬ 
racter of, 249. 

Gar defan y latitude of, ii. 124—141. The 
Aromata of the ancients, 138.. Great, 
diversity in writing the name of, 142. 

Geography , Oriental, the journals of Ptolemy, 
Aristobulus, and Nsarchus form the basis 
of, i. 24. Indebted to Ptolemy, 29.^ 
Scanty materials for elucidating ancient, 
137. A desideratum in, 316. 

Germans , the, the best. European mathema¬ 
ticians in the fifteenth century, ii. 223. 
Extract from Mascou's History of, 
510, ru 

Geruriy account of the isle of, i. 331, ft seqq* 

Ghadiay a native measure of the Ceylonese, ii. 
50 6. 

Gha7. n a, the * 1 site of, ; lately determined, .i 
88 . n. 
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hp^vssmspv- - : - ; Guinea, difference m 

„ m , route from Sirafto, i. 4cS 9 , n. Route or from, ii. 196,«. 

from, to. Giannaba, 49 °> »• Gurrat, exaggerated account of the territory 

jGjroft, the place where Alexander and of a queen of, i, 83, jt*. # 
Nearchus met, i. J 37 - Alexander’s 

.route from, ta^Rasargada, 4&4» ”• « 

whole distance from, |o Susa, 492. 1 

t^.i# tidrMaut, the Jtronutis of .the Greeks, 

Ga^r'Snedicl meritorious Undertaking, & of navigators, ii. 63, and «. 

; n d death of, ii- 591 - To be placed The mcense country, 335 - H^ar. 

in the highest rank of travellers, 59+. ‘ of Genes,s, 338. Account oi, tb. 

Authentic account given by, coincides Haleb’ still the Eastern name of Aleppo, u. 

with that of Ptolemy, *b. 6 W' . . T n *; 

Go g AN At distance from, to the river Sitakus, Hahmg (on a match.) tun r .} 

; ancient and modem practice of, i. 493, ?u 

Gos cil’l' Mr. system, i. US. Cakula- Hannlton,Uc. acknowledgment, to, u.^' 

■ . „• } tf , ,. Me- Hanno, did not double the Cape of Good 

tion, cau 1011 { S’ 3 » * Hope, i. 310, «. Never passed the 

thod ol correcting Ptolemy e longitude, 1 ’ ;; ,ft„ * 

Us. Inattention, ii. 103. Services n \ t8 * 

of potion never Hi, .oze.i.th. *n« of 0-h». Wr ,«d 
C^rS 0 ”f”ufat'ig , tethe > ii. 391. *«A the jSiltbn the PeriplQs. ii. 34?- 

V A/r l rt^nhrnnt ii i2i Hal%ar-mavet.h > signification of, 11.338. 

G^fsMsrtht of Arrian, the "same* as the Haur, the ancient Ora, i. 2i8. 

Bosclravir of .D’Anville, i. 400. Nie- Hcjaz> latitude of the limit of, 11; 297. No 
. ■ . . < „ account of myrrh in, 210. 

buhr s testimony co.icu’ \ . Helbott, the wine of, drank in preference by 

Greece, disagreement of geometricians in, ««“'•'"* •.. / 1 

i 64 The traditions of, less incon- t ^ ie hings of 1 ersia, 11. 645. 

sistent than thosevof - more distant regions, Htfhesiion, the march of, from Mina to 

ii 8 The fables of the Hindoos not to Ragtan, i. ,490, n. The death of, yo6. 

be preferred to, 9. Herodotus, his table of measurement, i. 6r. 

.Greeh, frequent practice xif the, i. n. Poubts asto voyages recorded by, 303. 

The sometimes performed the voyage Remarkable coincidence respecting the 

between Egypt and India, ii. 6j. Found first edition of, and Gama’s discovery of 

it preferable to purchase their cargoes in the Cape, 304, «. Questions respecting a 

UK Arabian markets, 66. Gradual pro- passage in, 305, et seqq. Distinguishes 

gressof, in the Indian trade, 123. Not the Eastern Ethiopians from those of 
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, date of the departure of the fleet 
390. Arrnn has no particulars 
of, 392. ' 

ffkro, of Soli, ordered by Alexander to cir- 
cumnavigate Arabia, i. 522. Failed in 
the attempt, 523. 

Btllah, distance from, to Bagdad, i. 507, «. 
Mr. Jones’s account of, 508, n. 

Hindoos, seven casts or tribes of, reckoned by 
• Strabo and Arrian, i. 16. Peculiar 
characteristics among the, mentioned by 
Strabo and Arrian, 17, et seqq. Wealth 
of the ancient, self-evident, 82* Senti¬ 
ments among the, 85. Commercial spi¬ 
rit of the, 88. The, not always meek 
spirited, ii. 398—443. Never seamen* 
404. First meridian of, 406. 

Hippalux discovered the passage across the 
Indian ocean by means of the monsoon, 

i. 47. The name of, given to the S. W. 
monsoon, 49, n. Effect of the dis¬ 
covery made by, 253, Date of the dis¬ 
covery of, unfixed, ii. 47. Usually atr 
tributed to the reign of Claudius, 49. 
Laid open the track to India fourscore 
years before Arrian wrote, 325. Dis¬ 
covery of the monsoon imputed to, 467. 
Possibly collected information from In¬ 
dian or Arabian traders, 469. 

.Hiram, the revenue of, from the spice trade, 

ii. 621. 

Homer, valuable contents of the writings of. 


On the bat. 

Hottentots, peculi; 

238. 

Houghton Indiainan, the journal of the, curi¬ 
ous, i. 213, 

Hy clasp es, the, various names of, i. 91* 
Made the Indus of Arrian by D'Anville* 
92. Rises in Cashmeer, 93. 

Hydcr-Ali, conduct of, ii. 442. 

Hydrates, the pilot NearcKus obtained at 
Mosarna , i. 244. A Gadrosian, 267. 

Hvdraotes, the, mistaken by Cheref-eddm 
for the Hyphasis, i. 25, n . Various names 
of, 98. ; 

Hyphasis, the, various names of, i. iox*. 
Rise and divisions of, 102. 

j ' 

Iambulus, his account of Ceylon ranked by 
Dioddrus as history, ii. 21. Had ob¬ 
tained some knowledge of Ceylon, 22. 
Reason to believe that, did not visit 
Ceylon, 23. The novel of, not alto¬ 
gether so surprising, 24. An omission 
of, inexcusable, 512. 

Javan, in Greece, ii. 638. In Arabia, 646., 

Icthyophagi, the, extent of the coast of, i. 
229. Modern account of, correspond¬ 
ent with the testimony of Arrian, 231, 
et seqq. Particulars concerning, 293, 
et seqq. Origin of the Fabulous account 
of, 298. 

Idumea, no account of, from the rime of 
Nebuchadnezzar till the death of Alex- 
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Wiki, most of the invasions of, from the 
south or west, i. 5, », No slaves in, 17. 
The first rational information relative to, 
received in Europe from Alexander, 20* 
Short voyages to, 495. The intermediate 

1 1 . f . ..i_k^mann Fi» 
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European con- The, visited by the writer or the 

•'^quests in, 8. ' Our first knowledge of, Periphls, 391. Four Divisions of the 

from Greece, 9, The Persidhs never coast front the, to Gape Comorin, 439, 
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' ; 'ifcmie'' v of' Xenophdn and Alexander, 17; ’ . 

Palibothrai the capital of, 18. The 532—537. Abyssinian names of places 

Assyrians of Niriive made an irruption in, 545, et seqq* 

into, 62* Poverty of a commander in, Jagues, motives of the, for burning them* 
76, Importance of our possessions selves, i. 19. 

in, 376. Fluctuation of. names in, 416. Jones , Mr., acknowledgment to, 1, 315, Re- 
Scarcity of the breed of horses in, 510. specting the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 

Different sorts of vessels constructed in 5 X ^* n ' Extracts from the Journal of, 

the ports of, 521, t\ Ebony found only 518, w. 

i n> , Jones's, Sir Wm, supposition, ii. 404, n. 

Jtultj 0 policy and manners great effects to be Journey, a day’s, still an Oriental measure, 

attributed to, ! u 86. Names may be u 333 * # . ■ 

'traced to native appellations, 147. A IrefanJ, instruments (supposed Phemcian) 
term of extensive signification in the tomul iil the mines in* ii. 28, ?;> 

early ages, ii. 36. IrGtl hnowtfc-as a conductor, to the ancients, 

InAlcopleustes, Cosmas styled, ii. 531. }l * x ^> r: ' 

2 nJos tan and Persia, the boundary of, pre- IshviJ^ burnt, ii. 295. 

vious to the year 1739, nearly the same AW*; the burnt, Virvgorla rocks, lat> 
ai lu the age of Alexander, i. 175-. ludO-Oi, u. 433. 
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.. the natives Divellee, or seven, 31. DiS- 

aue of, tauce ) from the head of the, to its 

junction with the sea, J< 5 . A desert 
e import- country on both sides of the, toy, n, 

Difference between- the, and the Nile, 
139. The, changes its course, 148. 
The navigation of, now abandoned by 
the Cabul"and Persian merchants, i6i> 
Various measurements of the distance 
Between the outer branches of the, 164. 
The Bore in the, 171. Only the eastern 
and western branches of the, mentioned 
by Arrian, and explored by the Ma- 
cedoniano, 174. The seven, mouths of 
the, .first mentioned by Ptolemy, ik 
The commerce on the* ruined, 176. 
Distance from the, to the Arabis, 205. 
The whole distance from the, to Cape 
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ttscqq. Equivalent to Kienk, and tie- Kot ^ the, t h e tribe still called Kduz or 
notuur a river, 286. |( Cosies, i. 506.. vW 

KkoKAtA, distance i|rom the harbtutr of, to 
the river Arala* h 56* The Crate hey 
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** *■ „ me nver 1, 50* 

&ank? a part oi coiisuieTable trhae, *V 334 * hay of Conuao<J<)re Robmsoti, -I94* 

Articles imported at, 335 * Exports rt Called by Arrian tfye • corn men ceme nt of 
from, 336s ^ # the territory of the Arabic^ 19&' 

Kaneb-Sitan, signification of tl ? eterm, ii 388. K UENI o N> Sire,'ii, 106.. 
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Kar, signification of the Hebrew term, 1. Ku ,|^ j. 
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Karabah, the nature of the, i. 461. 

Karack, mean latitude of, i. 403. 

Kamanla, disquisition on the rivers of, .. 

j. 370, ct'seqq. Arrian’s account of the Lachdives, actual position of the, 11,1404. 
manners of the inhabitants of,, 374. Vi- Lagos, a conr^pany formed at, ii. 217. 
sible from Arabia, ii. 365. Lahore (Lahore) cause of the decline of, 

Karhine, the modern Ashtola, i, 240. i. 100. 
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Possiblv visited by Nearthus, & ». Lake, Pliny^s Chaldean, and Arrian’s lake 

Kartielia, the same as Bombareek, 1, 2So. ' at the mo« 

Kata»erb:s, i, 458. i. 467- I 

Katkia, an island at the western limit of Laic’s, Lord, 

Kanuania, retains some resemblance of cavalry, i. 

V ' #4. r-'s* \, l 1 * s "-' 
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India and, ii. 454. 

t, taken by travel. Mai. an a, distance from, to Mf, 1. 5^* 
; y-A- A mail’s boundary of the On-tte* 216* 

‘ W The modern Moran, 220. Nearclius’s 


imukikp., Canada, «. 441. ■*'*“ .. .. 

Jdoats’s, no uncommon food, ii. pt. course from, 236. 

Londoi, real’difference of longitude between Maha \ «»P°*s *nd export, of, u. 129. 
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Ferro and, i. 114. Park and, (f. Di.tanee of Moorrdm fr,,,,,. r s ,. 

IroMu.i, of Ptolemy, conjecture respect. the centre ol the pearl- 
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inn- the 132 fishery, ii. 489. , 

Urml, a province of rohbert from the be- *•“*<*"• relauve importance of, S. 44S, 
ginning of time, i. 45 »• “ *“*“ t< “> s *“ ficat, ‘”* <* 

uada \ Pkiadum, longitude and latitude of i. X44, «• , . .. 

the, in 1760, i. 547. A star of the M »™ extract hrom the worn of, a 
magnitude, 567. 2 3 u Obtained his mformat.on from 

native mariners, 232. The travels of, a 
work consulted by'Frince Henry and the 
M kings of Portugal, th . Account of the 

ii# *v- • ••*:.' •• publication of, 233* The first modern 

Maack ammtjm,. Candy, n. 500* traveller who gave to Europe a consistent 

Maam h conjecture concerning, k 337. acC ouftt of China, 591* The first Eli* ; 

Macedonian army, occasional march oi a, ropean who passed by sea from China to 

u n * India aud thence ta Europe, 604. 

MacedontatiSy the, all the native commodities Mariaha> the Tank at> the only recorded 
which form the staple ol Eaft Indian public work of tbe ArabianS) iK 2 g 

commerce known to, 1. 14. No ordinary Implies a capital, -309. 

inquirers, 16. Superior m military Marln&ny the gerieraI mode of m:konr , Jg 

science, 20. Nature of mutiny among, among, ii. 210. 

io 3 ' Mars dais, Mr. account of the sea, and land 

M'Clutr, ao admirable navigator, but no breeze on the-weft coaft of Sumatra, i. 
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scholar, i. 423, n. 


247. 


Madagascar, first known jn Europe as the Marsyaba, the capital of the Rharriinites, 
Island of the Moon, 11. 186. ii, 304. Not the Mareb of Sabca, 306 - 

Madaratc, vessels of a particular species, ii. Mascm’s History of the Germans, extract 
V 379 * 4 , from, ii. 510, n. 

a Macedonian, extraordinary commer- Mauro, the map of Fra, account of* ii, 661 
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, , cial spirit of, ii. 590. 
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Mcev-MaUma, an unnatural tyrant, i. 402. Mongell a, the Palmeira of the Po, 
look Rarack from the Dutch, ik Put 1.28c. , 

to death by^thc Mutasiliim at Basra, 404. Monsoon, the, account of, i. 41. Ought to be 
Megmthem, called by the ancients a fabu- written moment, ib. n. Named In Ar 

% f™,Syria ,„ W fc ii. , iai „ 

. 3 . lire Greeks indebted to, for the the change of, 44. The ancients per. 

best account of India, 19. Our obli- fectly acquainted with the nature and sea- 
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*““"7 4? 1 °' . , sons or, 45. An interval of fluctuation 

Mehran, the Indian appellation for the coast between the termination of one, and the 

6f the Icthyophagi, i* 232. Accounts commencement of the other, icq. 
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commencement of the other, 


of, coirespondence of the modern with Monsoons, the, subject to some fluctuation, 
the ancient*. «. r>_i* * "s iiWUii ' i; 
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the ancient, 369, su . ii. 471. Peculiar circumstafice cohnectecl 

Meli-Zeigar a, of the Periplus, probably with, 472. Names of, 473. fet fixed 

Sicldee-Zyghujj, ii. 430. to a single point of the compass, ib. 

Memphis, the Mesr of Scripture, ii. 67. The Attention to, necessary in crossing the 

seat of government under the Persians, ib. bay of Bengal, 607, n. 

Menander , a Bactrian king, ii, 401, Monze , Cape, the Eirus of the Macedonians, 

Menoothias, one of the Zanguebar islands, i. 182. Longitude and latitude of, 198. 

ii. 174, Zariguebar, 178. The, of Mookdus ; peculiar .commodity of, ih 132. 

Ptolemy different from that of the Peri- Distance of Mosulhn from, ib. 

plfis, 185. Madagascar, ih Moo s a, distance of, from Berenilti, ii, 296. 

Menu, saying; of, i. 184, n. One of the laws A regular mart, 313. Imports at, 315, 

of, 85, n. . Exports,frbm, .516; Diitimce from, to 

Merchants, the wealth of, proverbial, ii. Oielis, 319. 

43 , »• Moosik/inns , his seat of government, i. 140. 

Merhile.h, a day’s journey, i. 454, n. Surrenders to Alexander, 149. Revolts, 

Merit, chief of Pat tala, surrenders himself 155. Taken and executed, 156. 

and territory, i. 157. Supposition re- Mooz iris, Mangaloor, ii. 447. A temple 
spteting, 190* .of Augustus at, 45c. 

\ Meroe, latitude ol, ii. 94. Morontouara, the port of Women, 1.203. 

Mesambkia, conjecture concerning the de- Mosakm, ctymAogy oi, ii. 353. 

rivation of, i. 395. Diftance from, to Mosarna, Nearchus’s arrival at, i. 241, 

Taoke, 398. Site of, 242. Nearchus found a pilot 

wiifc. ' Misf-k, unaccountable assertion made by, at. i±±. Detail of the cor 
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at, 244. Detail of the coast from,. 
Badis, 245. 
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Extraordinary fortitude of, 59. Pliny 
liad seen the original journal of, 65, n. 


, Barbara, imports and exports 


Moultan , longitude and latitude of, i. 131. 
The boundary of the province of, cor¬ 
respondent with the limits assigned to 
the Malli by Arrian, 132, The city of, 
considered one of the oldest in India, 
134. Behker the termination of the 
modern province of, 138. 

Mscnxov, the, always a part of Alexander’s 
games, i. 347, «, 

Mug an, ihe'Mesene of Xiphilinus, and the 
Mosrus of Ptolemy, i. 424. 

Mucha , Gape, Cape. Jask, i. 278. 

Mulatto , interesting memoir left by a, ii. 
252, n. 


Muos-Hormus, latitude of, ii. 74. Dis¬ 


tance of. Berenike from, 80. 

Myrrh , not prpperly a native of Arabia, ii. 
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Nalon, Cape, the Bagrada of Ptolemy, i. 
383. Latitude of, 384. Distance 
from, toi; : Gogana, tb. The, a large ri¬ 
ver, 383, n. 

Nahr , modern signification of the term, 
i. 437, «. 

Naoora, Onoor, ii. 447. 

Nations known only by their produce, ii. r. 

Navigation, comparative inftaees of ancient 
and modern, i. 300. An extraordinary 
fact in the history of, ii. 169. 

Nearcbus , the voyage of, the first of im¬ 
portance in the history of navigation, i, 1.. 
Consequences of, ib* Narrative of, pre¬ 
served by Arrian, 2. Several trans¬ 
lations of the, ib. Two departures of 
the fleet of, 34. Date of the departure 
from Nic£a, 38. From the Indus, 40. 
KnewthegenCralefFectoftliemonsoon,43 t 
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Authenticity of the journal of, defended, 
68. Exemplified, 207. Internal evi¬ 
dence of the work of, 76—200. In- 
ftance of the accuracy of, 77. Spirited 
offer of, 117. Account of, 121, Par¬ 
tial silence yof, lamented, 122. Re¬ 
ceived his final orders, i8x. Supposed 
to have been driven from Pattain by the 
natives, 192. The course of, down 
the river, ib. et seaq. Detained by the 
monsoon, 199. Had transports as well 
a3 gallies, 212. The journal of, more 
authentic than any information Ptolemy 
could obtain from others, 246. Whimsical 
coincidence in the narrative of, and of an 
English navigator, 258. Ingenious 
contrivance of, ib. Idea of, respecting 
camel’s flesh, 272. Remarkable coin¬ 
cidence in the journal of, and -Lieutenant 
Porter’s memoir, ii. Excess of the 
measurements of, accounted for, 289. 
The master of Gama and Opium- 
bus, 301. Extraordinary circumstance 
attending the expedition of, ib. Vin¬ 
dication of, 307. Dispute between 
Oncsicritus and, 322. Justly intitled to 
praise, 323. Date of the arrival of, at. 
the Anamis, 342. The journey of, to 
meet Alexander, 343. Probable route 
of, in his way to Giroft, 347. Instance 
of the pilot of, steering the same course 
as was steered two thousand years after¬ 
wards, 466. Reasons for differing with 
D’Anville respecting the course of, front 
Diridotis to Susa, 467. Offers sacrifices 
at a village on the : Pasitigris, 483. 
Alexander’s affectionate and honourable 
reception of, 494, Time employed in 
accomplishing the voyage of, 495. 
Marriage of, 497. Honoured with a 
crown of gold, ib. Made governor of 
Lycia and Pamphylia, 498. High in 
favour with Antigonus, ib. n. Manner 
of the death of, unknown, ib. A sen- 
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'.'■‘■'v ii. 271. 

Nega-palam, Serpent-town,, ii. 606, n. 
NEi.KuisrirA, Nelisuram, ii. 444. 

NEOeTAKA, i.323. 

. KT .. , ‘..r.v'C ■ ■ ■ 

Nera, ti. 305. 

Nero, argument from the profusion of, at 
Poppea’s funeral,, ii. 48. 

Niebuhr's supposition in perfect harmony 
with an assertion of Pliny’s, i. 473. 
Nike a, the site of, i. 109. Now Jamad, 
110. Date of the departure of the fleet 
from, 116. 

N*lo-Ptolkmeon, ii. 136. 

Numerals in Greek authors, perpetual error 
in the, i. 180, n. 

Nun , Cape, the limit of European know¬ 
ledge on the coast of Africa in 1418, 
ii. 316. 
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Oaracta, i. 3480 Produce of, 352. 
uaoricky Friar, the first missionary upon re¬ 
cord in India, ii, 42 61 

Officers , list of, commanding, for a time, in 
Alexander’s fleet, ,i. 119. 

Okeus, the modern Ghella, ijj. 319. A 
bay with good anchorage, 325. 

Om an, the residence of navigators in all ages, 

ii. 63. 

Oman a, in Gadrosia, situation and imports 
of, ii. 378. Exports from, 379. 

On, of scripture, the ancient Heliopolis now 
called Matarea, iL 67. 

<Unrs}eritUs> master of Alexander’s ship, i. 
121. Extravagant assertion of, 125. 
Honoured with a golden crown, 497. 
^Called, by the ancients, a fabulist, ii. 18. 
Taprobana (Ceylon) first mentioned by, 
20.' 

,0>© U(t£ r P tvet > construction of the. term, i. 244,*. 


Orrs, • the principal city on the 1 

age of Xenophon and Alexander, i. yoy. 
Situation of, much questioned by geo¬ 
graphers, tb* Mutiny of Alexander’# 
*army at, 506. Disquisition on the site 

<>f, 533- 

Oponf., ii. 152. Exports at, 157. Bandel 
1 Caus, tb* 

Ora, longitude and latitude of, as laid down 
by Ptolemy, u 219. 

Oraia, a small port, ii. 381. 

Qrchoe, the situation of, i, 436. 

Organa, the modern Arek, a. 348. 

Oriental commerce, antiquity of, ii. 365. 

Or ine, supposed Dah&lac, ii. 105. True 
position of, 117. 

Orita, the, defeated "by Xeonnatus, i. 210. 

Manners and territory of, 217. 

Ormuz, former*site of, i. 328. Names and de¬ 
rivation of, 329. Latitude of, 333. 
Ougein , pre-eminence and impoatance of, ii. 
406. 

OxydraC/k, u 93. The district now called 
Outche, 133. 

Oxykanus, situation of the territory of, i. 

140. Taken by Alexander, 151. 
X)zene, Ougein, ii. 403. Ruins of, .still 
discoverable, 406. 




Piulftrgus, a torrent so called, i. 394. 

Padeiy conjecture respecting the, ii. ii* n. 
Pagala, i. 208. 

P a lestrine, marble, observations.on the, ii. 29, tu 
Pal 1 bothra, situation of, ii. i&. 

Pa lea cor as, reasons for Alexander’s voyage 
down the Euphrates to, i. 51 q. Situa¬ 
tion of, still capable of discovery, 519. 
Pan Dion, Malabar, ii. 438—45 U 
Panjeab, the, one of the richest provinces of 
. the Mogol empire, i. io. Why called, 
yg. The five rivers of, 90. Whole 
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breadth of, 94* Several names of the 

rivers of, 108. 

Paolinoy Fra. question proposed to, iu 429, 
Passage from the work of, 487. False 
assumption of, 489. 

Patia's, islands of, ii. 352* May be the 
Coins, 353* 

pAS-AGARDiE, the tomb of Cyrus at, 1/484* 
Confounded with Persepolis by Arrian, 


Pasitigris, the, proved to be east of the 
Tigris, i. 445. Arrian's, not the Shat* 
el-Arab, 468* Breadth and depth of 
the, 494. ■ 

Pattala, the modern Tatta, i* 138* Lon¬ 
gitude and latitude of, 163. Meaning 
of the term, ii. Not mentioned in the 
Periplfks, ii* 384. 

Patlaleney dimensions of the, ill-defined, i. 

164. . ■ !■ /’ ■ . 

Pearls in great request at Rome and Alex¬ 
andria, ii. 489. 

Penteconterusy a Greek, supposed draft of, i. 
404. Position of the oars in, ii. tu 

Pepper^ quantity and price of, purchased by 
the East India Companjr, ii* 464, n. 

Perim, Mehun, ii. 325. 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, account of 
the, ii. 3* The first printed copy of the, 
notoriously incorrect, ii. Arrian of 
Nicomcdia not the author of the, 4. 
Some account of the author of the, 5. 
Division of the, 6 . Two very different 
dates affixed to the, 49. Agreement of 
the au»hor of the, with Pliny, 50* An¬ 
swer to arguments respecting the date of 
the, 51, n . 52, The, proved not to 
have been consulted by Ptolemy, 55. 
Assumed date of, 59. The moft ancient 
and the most specific account, 74. The 
author of, a merchant and navigator, 75. 
Prior to Pliny, 86. Consistent in its 
descriptions, and inconsistent in its mea¬ 
sures, 94. Instance of interpolation in, 
141, n. Notices the same form of go- 
rox- iu 


,V vernment which the Portuguese found, 
159, The author of, prior to Ptolemy , 
and after Strabo, 161. Visited Rhapla , 
knew nothing of Herodotus, or disbe¬ 
lieved his report, 193. Peculiar merit 
of, ii. Six voyages, distinguishable in, 
280. Remarkable expression in, 339, «. 
Mentions only two particulars in the 
Persian gulph, 354. Sometime® writ¬ 
ten from the reports of others, 368. 
Captain BiaselPs journal contributes t.o 
the elucidation of, 369. Vossius’s cha¬ 
racter of the author of, 370. Peculiar 
pre-eminence of, 411. The author of, 
at Barugaza, 416. At Nrfkunda, and 
certainly not farther than Ceylon, 466, 
Doubt as to rendering a passage in, 
467, Use of the monsoon fully de¬ 
tailed in, 470. Not more than eight 
points of the compass mentioned in, 552. 
Conjectures in explanation of a grow 
error of, 578* 

Per sEPOLi s confounded with Pas agar da by 
Arrian, i. 414. The archives and trea¬ 
sure kept at, ii. n. The building of, 
imputed to Caiuimu*as, 487, ni 

Persia , the Gulph of, tombs of Mohamme¬ 
dan saints in most of the islands in, 
i. 354,//- et seqq. Whales seen in, 399, n. 
Oi iental commerce by, ii. 357. 

Persians y the, never a maritime people, ii. 14, 
Discovered the conducting property of 
iron, 17, n . 

Persis f table of distances on the coast of, and 
observations, i, 408. The province of, 
ancient picture of, 41 1. Modern pic¬ 
ture of, 412. Complete inland inter¬ 
course between Mesopotamia and, 417. 

Pet.ra, the common centre for the caravans 
in all ages, ii. 260. The Ishmaelites 
from Gilead passed through, in their 
way to Egypt, 262. People and go¬ 
vernment of, 264. Antigonus directed 
two expeditions against, 272. 

Petroniusj date of the expedition of, ii. 

://,■ 5 * ■ ■ : 




Petros, the Betel, ii. $*?» r. 

PIm«! route from, to Schiraz, i. 487, «• 

Pheniciatis navigated the Red Sea for So¬ 
lomon, i. 309, n. Method of the, in 
conducting busines* in a foreign port, 
ii. 267. 

Pietro della Valle, anecdote of, i. Gib¬ 

bon’s character of, as an author, lb. n. 
Hospitably entertained by the English, 

354, «. 

Pigafetta , extract from the journal of, u.. 
224. 

Pilgrim, Thevenot’s account of the route of 
the, ii. 302, «. 

Pilots, curious opinion of certain, i, 426; 

Pisa and Athens, different computations of 
the distance between, i. 64. 

Pliny, extravagant assertion of, i. 28. Had 
seen the original journal of Nearchus, 
65, n. The narrative of, objectionable, 
68. Extraordinary passage in, 70. 
Charged with gross ignorance by Salma- 
fius, 72. Credit of the work of, not to 
be highly rated, 73- General cuftom of, 
to reduce the stadia into miles, lb. In¬ 
stance of the inaccuracy of, 77. Un¬ 
justly reproached by Salmasius, ii. 95, n. 
Instance of the ignorance of, 189. Cor¬ 
respondence between the account given 
by, and the original regulation for the 
fleets of Portugal, 473* Obviously de- 
ceived, 492* 

Plithana, Pul tana, ii. 4°3* 

Pmponius Mela, account of a map in an edi¬ 
tion of ii. 563* 

Pepham, Sir Home, acknowledgement to, 
ii. 330. 

Population , French principle concerning, i. 
85, K. 

Portugal, views and merit of Prince Henry 
of, ii. 216. Effect of the sight of gold 
in, 2 >7. Ancient power of, in the seas 
of India, 248. 

Portuguese, the, consequence of the avarice 
of. ii. 8. On the Discoveries of, 214. 


The prosecution of the design? of, pro¬ 
moted, 677. 

Porus, the country of, at the time it. was in¬ 
vaded by Alexander, i. 83. Significa¬ 
tion of the name, ii. 407. 

Pramne, the, a sect of philosophers, i. 20. 

Prasum, Moaambique, ii. 185.. Not known 
to the author of the Periplus, 193. Sig¬ 
nification of the term, 213. Called by 
H. Jacobs, without authority, the Cape 
of Good. Hope, 552.. 

Precession of t)j*£ equinoctial points, expla¬ 
nation of the terra, i. 548, Quantity 
of the, between the year 326 before, and 
the year 42 after, Christ, 55 zi* 

Problem, a geographical, explained, i* 161. 

Produce , Articles of Indian or Arabian, 
mentioned hi the scriptures, ii. 619. 

Ptolemais, the Ras Ahehaz of D’Anville, 
latitude of, ii. 29. 

Ptolemais Thehon, the true shell of the 
land tortoise found at, ii. 91* Dis¬ 
tance of, from Berenike, 92. 

Ptolemies., the wealth of the., preeminent, 
ii. 64. Want of sagacity in the, 77. 

Ptolemy , the errors of, u 29. Geographi¬ 
cally consistent with Arrian, 30. Illus¬ 
trates the connection between the Mace¬ 
donian orthography and the Sanskreet v 
91. The latitudes of, more correct than 
his longitudes^ 113. His invariable 
reckoning of a degree of a great circle, 
it: n. Mistakes of, 430. - Dissertation 
on the first meridian of, 576. Remark¬ 
able error of, ii.. 141, «. A general 
correspondence between, and the Peri- 
plus, 205. Reason for doubting, 2 11 * 
Table of the catalogue of, compared 
with others, 322. Important informa¬ 
tion obtained from, 420. Correctness 
of, 499. A curious geographical truth 
given us by, 581. Native appellations 
of country obtained by, 606. List of 
names mentioned by, with their assigned 
positions, 608. Excess of longitude in, 
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accounted For, 612. Geography much 
indebted to, 618. 

Ptolemy Euergetes , fingle evidence of two his¬ 
torical facts relating to, ii. 531. Con¬ 
quests of, 538, et seqq* Did not pass the 
straits of Babel-Mandeb, 5*44, «. 

Ptolemy Philadelphusy more ardent in disco¬ 
very than his successors, ii* 42, n. 
Fulora, the island, latitude of, i. 359. 
Pyralaan islands, some particulars of the, ii* 
164, n* Propriety of the term, i 67. 
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QuimmAnce, the Obii of the Portuguese, 
ii. x6jj, n. 

Quiloa, anciently the seat of an Arabian 
government, ii. i68» Real distance from 
Mombaqa to, 177 . Rhaptciy 178 . 


Rhambacia, question concerning, i. 153, n* 

Rhapta, derivation of the term, ii. 169. 
imports and exports at, 171, 172. Jour¬ 
nal of the Periplfis concludes at, 182* 
Longitude and latitude of, 183, n . 

Rhaptum, latitude of, ii. 74. Subject to 
the Arabs of Sab&a, 160. 

Rhino-colura, derivation of the term, ii. 
629, n> El-Arish, iL 

Rhogonis, the modern Bender-Regh, u 
401. 

Robertsoth Dr. supposition of, i. 46. 

Rochette y De la> reasons for preferring the 
latitudes of, ii. 312, n> 

Romansy the, not acommercial people, ii. 43, tu 
had a garrison at Leu&*-Kome f 52. 

Room 1, the term, extraordinary particular 
respecting, ii. 510. 

Rucky fabulous account of a bird called thr, 
ii. 672. 


R 


tigiarty a variety of routes terminate at, i. 
' 488. 

Rannicy Capt. Davidy on the land, and sea, 
.ijjdia^ coasts, i. 247. 
Effect of the evidence of, 248. 

Raves, the, said to be as wide as the Loire, 

i. 1 or. 

P-w^ew, rendering of the term, i, 204, «, 
Red-Setty derivation of the term, i. 350. 

Names of three islands in the, ii. 82, n . 
Renaudoty two Arabian narratives published 
by, ii. 476. 

Rennelly Major, testimony to the accuracy 
of, i. 1'So. Supposes Crotchey to be 
the port of Alexander, 194, n. His 
conclusion, that Sus is Susa, considered, 
447 - , 

Ressende, importance of the manuscript of, 

ii. 144. 

Rhdy the drug, conjecture respecting, ii. 
389, tu 

Rhamanitfiy the, of Strabo, undetermined, ii. 

‘ 310. 


Sabbatha, the oapital of the incenae coun¬ 

ty* & 334 * 

Sabea, Arabia the happy, the modern Ye¬ 
men, and formerly the key to the Indian 
commerce, ii. 32. Signification of the 
term, iL n. Account of the produc¬ 
tions and people of, 33. No twilight in 
the climate of, 38. The trade of, a 
monopoly, 46. The residence of navi¬ 
gators in all ages, 63. The modern 
Sana, 313, Manners of the people of, 
civilized, 317. 

Sabo, ii. 353. 

Sacha bites, Sahar, ii. 332. Piles of incens* 
in the ports of, 346. 

Saga?a, the western mouth of the Indus, 
longitude and latitude of, i. 173. 

Sakala, i. 201. 

Sambusy the country of, situation of, i. 140. 
Various names of, 151. Abandoned hi* 
country, 152. 

Sanganiansy the, a race infamous for tMir 
piracies, i. 178. 
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Sanuto, Marin, interesting work of, ii. 359, ?*. 

Sar^nges, various names of the, i. 104. 
Source of the, 105. 

Sarapis, or Mazeira, distance of, from the 
islands of Zenobius, ii. 348, 

Sargasso, account of the herb, ii. 202, //. 

Schat-El-Arab, the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, i* 420, Latitude of the 
433 * 

Schitnuar, written Shudwan by Colonel Cap-* 
pet, i. 377, n. g, 

Schinkdsr, acknowledgement to, i. 472, ru 

Science , a circumstance Common to all, ii. 
16, w. 

Scind, distinction between, andHlnd, ii. 382, n> 

Scorbutic disorders, observation concerning, 

i. 3 oz. 

Scythia, Scindi, ii. 382. 

Seas, Oriental names of vanous, 1 u 355, 

Seewtslan, vessels belonging to, and revenue 
of, i. 159. Prefent produce of, 160. 

Semiramu , argument from the history of, 

ii. 6,. . 

Seneca, the poet, prophecy of, ii. 615. 

Sera, metropolis, the, of Ptolemy, possibly 
Pekin, ii. 584. 

Serapion , conjecture respecting, ii. 165, n . 

Seres , the silk, the manufacture of, ii. 460. 
jealousy of, characteristic of the Chi¬ 
nese, 461. The Chinese," the Sime of 
the Periplus, 578. Relative situation 
of, 582. Original manufacture of, 585. 
Celebrated for their justice, 595. Beauti¬ 
ful description, by Dionysius, of the silks 
woven by, 598. 

Smngapatarn, rate of Lord Cornwallis’s 
march from Bengaloor to, i. 128, n . 

Sesak, King of Thebes, contemporary with 
Rehoboam, ii. 66. The Sesostris of 
Herodotus, 67, Commerce, as well as 
dominion, the object of, 68. 

Sc sat#, route of the, from Amman to China* 
ii. 595. The, a Tartar tribe, 527, r .— 
596. The Besadat of Ptolemy, 597. 

$jssekreienax, of the Periplus, the Burnt 
Islands, or Vingorla rocks, ii. 432. 


Sesostris, observations on Herodotus's ac¬ 
count of, ii. 283, «. The passing of 
Babel-Mandeb attributed to y 320. 

Shan sheet, beautiful writing and elegance of 
character in the, ii. 19. 

Shiraz., route from, to Raglan, u 488, n. 

Shush an, Daniel , indubitably at, i. 448. Upon 
the E ulcus, ifi m 

Shuster, said to have been built by Hou- 
chenk immediately after the flood, i. 
448, 

Sidodone, site of, i. 358. Necessity of fix¬ 
ing the position of, 359. 

Sils, the, profession of, i. 100, n . 

Silk, not a manufacture of India in the 16th 
century, ii. 462, n . Erroneous opinions 
respecting the production of, 586. 

Sin#, the, called by the * Greeks Seres, or 
silk-worms, before the material was 
known to be the production of an in¬ 
sect, ii. 585. Of Ptolemy, rfot in China, 
599. 

Sindimana, the capital of Sambus, i. 1543 
Made no resistance against Alexander, 
155. The modern Sind, 160. 

Straf, ii. 476. 

SitAhk, Hephestian at, i. 387. Reasons 
for the fleet waiting at, 388/' 

Sitakus, the river, i. 385. 

Skulax, the voyage of, not admissible, ii. 14. 
Numerous obstacles to, 15. Was in 
India, lb . n* 

Soarez, an ignorant Portuguese commander, 
ii. 139. 

Socotra, extraordinary appearance of the sea 
near, ii. 38. Or Disc or Ida, account of, 
341. Subject to Eleazus king of Sab- , 
batha, 343. 

Sogdi, situation of, i. 140. The Behker of 
the Hindoos, and the Mansura of the 
Mogols, 145. r 

Sohar , once the seat of the China tl*ade, ii* 
352, tu 

Solomon , and Hiram, partnership between, ii. 
366. Revenue of, from the spice trade,. 
621. 








Socman., the magnificent, extraordinary pre: 

sent sent to, i. 82, «. 

Stpatrus, report of Cosrnas from the testi¬ 
mony of, ii. 506. Conference between 
the king of Ceylon and, 510. 

Southern ocean, problem of a north-east or 
north-west passage to the, only lately 
exploded, ii. 187. 

Spices , said to be subject to twelve transfers, 
ii. ^ 77 > «* 

Sponge, vulgar error relating to, ii. 78. 

Stadia, six tvundred to a degree, i. tiz, 
Strabo’s, something unaccountable in, 
237, «. Six hundred and twenty to a 
degree of a great circle, Z90, «. 

Stadium, the Greek, the measure loosely 
adopted by Arrian, i. 52. Four different 
sorts of, 53. Proportion of Arrian’s, to 
Aristotle’s, 2t6, n. 

Strabo, a passage of, considered, i. 7His 
reason for preferring the testimony of 
Eratosthenes and Patrocles, ii. 19, Ac¬ 
companied Elius Gallus to Syene, 8b. 

Comparative view of the measures in, 97 ' 

Suagros, Fartaque, ii. 331. Called the largest 
promontory in the world, 337. Deriva¬ 
tion of the r&rne, , 3 ^-®* D’Afivilk - *. 
mistake respecting, 349. 

Suene, the well at, t. 305. 

Sue*, supposed, to occupy nearly the. site of 
Arsinoe, i. 522, «. 

Sugar 1 , Shuker in Arabic, ii. 15S, n. 

Sun-rising, extraordinary appearance of the, 
in certain latitudes, ii. 39. 

Surastrene, the modern Kutsch, now ne¬ 
ver visited,, ii. 394. 

Survey, the, of Beton and Diognttus, ex¬ 
tant in the time of Strabo and Pliny, i. 23. 

Susa, not Sus, i. 449. Longitude and la- 
titude of* 455. 

Susiana, the province and rivers of deli¬ 
neated with difficulty, i. 414. Discus¬ 
sion concerning, 4 1 5» et ^ ,ie 

Delta of, divided by seven streams, 423. 


Peculiarities of, singular in the ex¬ 
treme, 44.2. Extent of the province of, 
443. The rivers of, united in the mo¬ 
dern Karoon, ib. Khoosietan the mo¬ 
dern appellation of, 448. Alexander, 
Antigonus, and Timour entered, hy the 
same route, 451. A favoured province 
in the early ages, 455. 

Syagros, i. 46. 

S y En£ r latitude of, ii. 81. 

Sylleus, minister of thinking of Petra, trea¬ 
chery of, ii. 301. 

Tab ai, the modern D’Affui, ii. 147. Commo¬ 
dities exported jVonri, 149- Distance of 
Opone from, IJ2. Z'engisa of Ptolemy, 

* 53 - ' , 

Taoara, Deoghir, ii. 403. The name of, 
occurs in a grant of land found near 
Bombay, 414. 

Talmena, i. 266. 

Taoke, i. 398. 

Tapatege, ii. i 37 - 

Tap era, conjecture respecting, ii. 124, n. 

‘ 

• ' 140. . 

Tap roe ax a,' Pliny’s account of the Romans 
i obtaining the first certain intelligence of, 
i. 48, n. 

Tarfhish, signification of the term, ii. 636-— 
654, «. 

Tarsia, Cape, i. 362. 

Tatta, divisions of the Soobah of, i. 138. 
The Pattain of the ancients, ib. 

Tax i la, the principal city between the In¬ 
dus and the Hydaspes, i. 10, n. 

TeraBdi, the Paragon of Ptolemy, ii. 380. 

Teredon, built by Nebuchodonozor, 1.464,71, 
Placed by Ptolemy between the two 
mouths of the Tigris, 465.—ii. 354 * A 
city of great trade from very remote times,. 
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Th amudeni, ii. 293. Tribute , pretetita called, by the Chinese, ii, 

Thebes, the splendour of* still visible in its 594. 

ruins, ii. 64. The No-dmon of Jere- Troglodytes, description of the, ii. 89. The, 
miah and Ezekiel, 66 . the original Bcrberines, 123. 

TtfitfA, the city of, ii. 525* Annual fair at, Troisi, i. 271. V ■ ' , 

526. Probably first, known to the ’Tfovri, the terra, Schmeider’s rendering of, 
Greeks in consequence of Alexander’s i.44. n. 

expedition, 576. The, of Eratosthenes Tumbo , the Great, description of the Isle 
and Strabo, the Sime of the Periplus, and called, i. 357. Latitude of, id. 
the St'rica of Ptolemy, 578. Error of Tumuli, pre-eminent durability of, 1.503, 
the Periplds respecting the position of, Tvndis, Barceloor, 11,446, 447. 
explained, 579. Twilight, evening, extraordinary length of an, 

Tiejfmthaler, author of a work containing much. ii. 39. 

information, i. 80. Not consistent With Tvre, superiority of, in the spice trade,ii. 620. 

Length of the siege of, 622., Situa¬ 
tion of, 623. Splendour of, 624. No 
single city worthy to be compared with, 

625. Articles procured by, as specified ' 
by the prophet Ezekiel, tb. Employed 
mercenary troops, 63 y. 
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“• himself, 96. 

Tigris, a canal between the, and the FaiIcus, 
older than the time of Alexander, i. 428. 

Herodotus distinguishes three rivers by the 
name of, 441. The Pasitigris a distinct 
river from the, 442- The, the modern 

Shat-El-Arab, 468* Little to be added Tyrians , the, came to Britain, ** ' 


from, modern information, concerning the 
navigation of the, 504. Rapidity of the, 
noticed by all travellers, 517, n. 

Titnour , passage frqm the Institutes of, i. 154, 
ru Detail of the march of, from Khor- 
remabad into Susiana, 452. The house 
of, a mild dynasty, ii. 398. 

Tin , mentioned in the most ancient authors 
not as a rare metal, i. 308. 

Titfoo Sultan , ordinary and extraordinary 


communication by land with the three 
sides of Arabia, 6 $z, 

Px inista, not the Thina, of Ptolemy, ii. 

605, n* r : , ' ' -I, 

TjUNis'rm, the, Chinese, il 600. ' 
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^dicntidy Lord, acknowledgement to, ii* 

RHRIRRl^^ 

march of, i. 235, n . Title assumed by, Venice, account of a map in the Doge's palace 
ii. 442. ^ at, ii. 617— 666 * 

I ogarmah, probably Armenia, ii. 642. Verbal inaccuracy, two laughable instances of 
Tolmm , a deity of the Britons, L 263, n, i. 286, n* 

Tomerus, the river, account of the natives Verde , Cape, supposed origin of the name of, 
on the banks of, i„ 214. ii. 213, * 

Toot at us, the, oi Arrian, i. 96. Verdistanl Cape, a prominent feature in the 

Tortoise-shell , high value, of the, accounted for, Persian Gulph, i. 388. 


ii. 11& 

To 3 pa sinus, a conjecture respecting the de¬ 
rivation of, i- 431, n. 

Tfnaxonoyot, the, described, i. 12, r. 


Vessels, African, inferior burthen of, ii. 
X 59 , »• 

Voltaire’s petulance corrected by Major Ren- 
nell, i. 171. 
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X 


■ INDEX. 

Fiwgctpmcknt and jnodern, contrasted, ii. 8. 

Bold assertions respecting various, 187, 

Of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco De Xathra* named only by Arrian, i *36. 
Gama, 234. -Six, distinguishable in the Xiphilinus, the MesSne of, u 431. 
Periplus, 280. . 

lJxsi 9 the, the modern Asciacs, i. 413, 
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Yemen, coast of, it 295. Ill treatment of 


the shipwrecked on the, 296, Mokha 
the present mart of, 315* 


Z 


Wales * Mr. his Dissertation on the rising of 
tlie constellations, i. 545* Tribute to 
the memory of, ii. 96, n . 

*-* Roman instruments found ill the mines. 

in, ii. 28, ff. 

Watery always to be found where palm-trees 

grow, i. 234. Zamtcze, cdurse of the river, ii. 242. The 

■-r-Spout? 'Nervation respecting, 296, n. discovery of Gama accomplished at, 245. 

poses the Sphinxes , ii. 16, iu. Sup- Zangue-bar, ^co^st of, ii. 146. A small 
Whaley curious narrativ Je Apes, 28, ?u island/670, n* 

the? i« 296. Acc the blowing of Zarmum~Khegas> epitaph on, 1,19* 

Wight y the Isle of , of a dead.. 398. Z/-ngisa ? Tab at, ii. 155. 

^ Rocks till lately at * Zmibius* islands of, or Curia Muria> ii. 347. 

;V ’ "tine ».V , . /02, n. ' ' ' Zezqrine, latitude of, i. 391. 

Wtffirdy Lieut, acknowledgment to, ii. 413, n> Zi%erus> of Pliny, probably Siddee-Zighur^ 
Winekt the Gumseen, ii. 474. ii. 430. 

Worlds the whole, extent of the Zor ambus, not mentioned by Arrian, i. 

the phrase, ii. 544, n* 
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